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PREFACE 


Thomas H. Olbricht 


The question of early Christianity’s relationship to Classical culture 
is an ancient one that historically has been answered in a variety of 
ways. Some observers have stressed the differences, whereas others have 
emphasized the similarities, yet most agree that the correct answer to 
the question depends not only on various temporal and geographical 
factors involved in making the assessment but also on the individuals 
and institutions compared. The early Christians themselves were well 
aware of both the similarities and the differences. Tertullian, for exam- 
ple, in battling against heretics who supported their theological claims 
with arguments drawn from philosophy, can contrast Christian and 
pagan thought, asking, “What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? 
What concord is there between the Academy and the Church?”! Yet 
in a different context he himself freely admits the similarity between 
Christian and pagan thought on certain subjects and can unhesitatingly 
refer to the Stoic philosopher Seneca as “ever our Seneca.”? 

The essays in this volume thus take up an old question but attempt to 
examine it in new ways.’ They originated in part from a special session 
of the 1998 SBL International Meeting in Krakow, Poland, devoted 
to the topic of Christianity and Classical Culture. The occasion was 
particularly auspicious, since it afforded scholars from Europe, Africa, 
and North America the opportunity to revisit an old issue in a fresh 
setting. John Fitzgerald was the organizer of the program, and one 
of the issues that emerged from the beginning stages was the degree 


' De praescriptione haereticorum 7. 

? De anima 20. 

3 Previous attempts to address various aspects of the complex relationship between 
early Christianity and Classical culture include the following: Charles N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1940); William R. Schoedel and Robert L. Wilken (eds.), Early 
Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition: In Honorem Robert M. Grant (Theolo- 
gie historique 54; Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1979); Jaroslav J. Pelikan, Christianity and 
Classical Culture: The Metamorphosis of Natural Theology in the Christian Encounter with Hel- 
lenism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). See also E. G. Weitlin, Athens and 
Jerusalem: An Interpretative Essay on Christianity and Classical Culture (American Academy 
of Religion Studies in Religion 49; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987). 
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of mutual influence and respect that these scholars from such varied 
backgrounds—some of whom had never met—were able to use as a 
basis for fruitful new explorations of the issue at hand. In light of 
those papers, therefore, this volume was born. Other scholars, many 
who work with the Hellenistic Moral Philosophy and Early Christianity 
Section of the SBL, were invited to round out the volume, and the 
process began. 

The process of selecting and editing these articles has been rigor- 
ous, primarily because it is often the nature of edited collections of this 
sort to lack focus or organizing themes. Consequently, the three edi- 
tors each read and made suggestions on every article. Michael White 
then compiled these comments and offered them to the authors, who 
in turn made appropriate revisions and additions. In some cases these 
were extensive. In every case the exchange proved engaging and pro- 
ductive. We express our gratitude to our colleagues for their patience, 
their scholarly gifts, and their collaborative efforts. Final revisions, copy 
editing, and production of the manuscript were completed by Michael 
White with the admirable editorial assistance of Mr. Michael DeBrauw 
and Mr. Milton Torres, doctoral candidates in Classics at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. We also express our appreciation to the Jnstitute 
Jor the Study of Antiquity and Christian Origins (ISAC) at the University of 
Texas at Austin for its support of the project. In particular, it was a 
fond vision of the late Professor William Shive, who was instrumental 
in establishing ISAC, to support the study of early Christianity in its 
historical context. 

We also wish to thank the editors of the Novum Testamentum Supple- 
ments series, Margaret M. Mitchell and David P. Moessner and the 
editorial staff under Louise Schouten at Brill who have made this vol- 
ume a reality. 

Among the factors in establishing the common ground for these 
studies, both in Krakow and in the SBL Hellenistic Moral Philosophy 
Section, is the work of one scholar, Abraham J. Malherbe, Bucking- 
ham Professor of New 'Iestament, Emeritus at Yale Divinity School. 
Of course, no one would claim—let alone Malherbe himself—that his 
work was the sole basis for everything being done. Indeed, his aware- 
ness of the history and intersections of scholarship is one of the hall- 
marks of Malherbe’s own work. Rather, the common ground came 
from the awareness that Malherbe’s scholarship has so clearly focused 
the critical issues in dealing with Hellenistic texts and traditions, and 
that these issues have thus helped to return the comparative study 
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of the interaction of Jews and Christians with Hellenistic and Roman 
culture to a central position within both Classical and early Christian 
fields. 

Malherbe has spent his career exploring the interlacing of Classical 
culture with early Christianity. Working closely with students and inter- 
national colleagues, he introduced a specialized new regimen into the 
study of social and moral aspects of early Christianity, while not dis- 
missing the religious dimensions. Together they have scrutinized and in 
some cases translated numerous ancient texts, unknown to or ignored 
by many scholars, whether in Classics or in New Testament. They have 
especially focused on contemporary Graeco-Roman texts that shed new 
light on New ‘Testament writings. These studies reflect this ongoing 
work, and Malherbe has set out the parameters: 


The whole range of possible ways in which religions react when they 
meet, extending from opposition or rejection through amelioration to 
assimilation, conscious and unconscious, should be taken into considera- 
tion. This will require the type of empirical investigation that is uncon- 
genial to generalization, and should be pursued despite the bogeyman of 
“positivism.”* 


The essays in this volume are, therefore, dedicated to Abe Malherbe. 
They traverse a rich panoply of texts from ancient Mediterranean cul- 
ture. They are grouped around five Greck terms that reflect key are- 
nas of the cultural interaction of ancient Jews and Christians with 
their Greek and Roman neighbors: respectively, Graphos—semantics 
and writing, Zthos—ethics and moral characterization, Logos—rhetoric 
and literary expression, Hthnos—self-definition and acculturation, and 
Nomos—law and normative values. Abe Malherbe’s work has touched 
on each of these areas and on the underlying methodological issue of 
how to draw comparisons between early Christian materials and clas- 
sical texts. The volume opens, therefore, with an essay by co-editors 
Michael White and John Fitzgerald on the use of Classical and Jew- 
ish “parallels” in the history of New ‘Testament scholarship. They illu- 
minate the changing perspectives gained from recent trends in social 
world scholarship to locate these materials in their cultural context by 
careful analysis of both social conventions and literary function. 


+ Abraham J. Malherbe, “Graeco-Roman Religion and Philosophy and the New 
Testament,” The New Testament and Its Modern Interpreters (eds. Eldon Jay Epp, and George 
W. MacRae, Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 11. 
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PART I. Graphos 


The essays in Part I focus on ancient writing in terms of semantics, 
lexicography, and composition. ‘These investigations indicate that much 
insight is still to be obtained by focusing carefully on key terms, ideas, 
and modes of expression that place literary and theological formula- 
tions in their historical and cultural context. 

Dieter Zeller in The Beta pious of Hippocrates and of other “Divine Men,” 
notes that from the beginning of the twentieth century many New 
Testament scholars sought to characterize Jesus according to the cate- 
gory of “divine man,” a designation well known in the Graeco-Roman 
world. Recently, however, this depiction has declined in popularity. In 
contrast, Zeller shows, based upon the use of the adjectival forms of 
theios,-a in several documents, that “divine man” was a valid category 
in Greek usage and meant excellence above the human level. It may 
be reflected by extraodinary abilities in artistry, medicine, or the magi- 
cal arts, but is not primarily concerned with the miracles as previously 
assumed in New ‘Testament studies. Those considered “divine men” 
tended to receive these capabilities from the gods at birth, but not as 
the result of bemg overcome by the spirit of God as in the Biblical tra- 
dition. Zeller ends by exploring the semantic ramifications of theios in a 
little known text about Hippocrates the founder of medicine. 

Harold W. Attridge in Making Scents of Paul explores the sensual 
images Paul employs in 2 Corinthians 2:14-17. Attridge surveys the ways 
that the ancients used scents (perfumes)—for a lover, as healing balms, 
or for embalming, and he cites numerous texts to establish these uses. 
He concludes that the importing of sensual images into this passage 
“can be construed as a consistent development of the imagery of sacred 
unguents used in religious ‘triumphs’ in which devotees made known 
the presence of the deity and also their relationship to the potent power 
celebrating the triumph.” He concludes that this potent metaphor is an 
expression of Paul's self-understanding. 

Gerard Mussies in “Zn Those Days:” Some Remarks on the Use of “Days” in 
Matthew 2:1, 3:1, and Luke 2:1, examines the phrase from the standpoint 
of instances contained in the Hebrew Bible, and in Hellenistic Jewish 
and Roman texts. He concludes that the phrase implies the period of 
a person's life, that 1s, the time span in which they lived, or it covers a 
period, for example, all the days subsumed in the harvest. In Matthew 
3:1 “in those days" seems to include all the events from the birth of 
Jesus. 
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In his essay, Distinct Lexical Meanings of anagyn in Hellenism, Judaism, 
and Early Christianity, David E. Aune shows that änaeyxr in the Septu- 
agint, despite numerous mistaken word studies, was employed to speak 
of crops and not of animals or humans. Josephus employed the word 
in the same manner as the Septuagint, but Philo used it in regard to 
humans and animals. In Greek usage the word often identifies slaves 
consecrated to particular deities for temple service. Furthermore, those 
involved in theological word studies have claimed that with two excep- 
tions the word is employed metaphorically in the New Testament and 
in the Apostolic Fathers. Aune finds instead that it is used literally in 
every case, and he concludes with a summons to further lexicographi- 
cal studies based on careful historical analysis of semantic contexts. 

Hans-Josef Klauck discusses the Compilation of Letters in Cicero’s Corre- 
spondence. In this important study he argues that the place for supporting 
partition theories must be the epistolary collections and that the best 
corpus for comparison is that of Cicero. He examines the way that the 
Ciceronian collection attested to the existence of partitions. In the case 
of Paul’s letters, however, each instance must be established upon hard 
evidence, which is not always forthcoming. If partitions occurred they 
were likely simple, involving serial additions rather than interpolations. 
He concludes that it is unlikely that 1 Thessalonians, Philippians and 
Romans display evidences of partition. 

Duane F Watson, in A Reexamination of the Epistolary Analysis Under- 
pinning the Arguments for the Composite Nature of Philippians, addresses the 
question of whether Philippians is composite or a single letter. After 
examining the epistolary conventions offered by scholars in support a 
of tripartite composition of Philippians, Watson concludes that when 
more carefully scrutinized these conventions are better interpreted as 
transitions within one letter. He also asserts that Philippians is in the 
genre of a friendly letter. 


PART II. Ethos 


Scholars have long had an interest in New Testament ethics and their 
relationship to Graeco-Roman moral perspectives. The essays here all 
focus on ethical terms, concepts, and paradigms in New ‘Testament and 
early Christian materials by bringing insights to bear from the Graeco- 
Roman world. Individually and cumulatively they show that it 1s impor- 
tant to know Graeco-Roman ideals and conventions in order to discern 
the nuances and emphases of New Testament morals and ethics. 
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In The Parable of the Foolish Rich Man (Luke 12:16-20) and Graeco-Roman 
Conventions of Thought and Behavior, Ronald F. Hock has drawn attention 
to Graeco-Roman perspectives on greed which help clarify the para- 
ble of the rich fool. He brings to the fore the role of inheritance in a 
traditional agrarian economy as depicted in Greek novels, and espe- 
cially Cynic views on wealth. He concludes that these materials throw 
light on the parable not only of the failure of the rich man to share his 
wealth, but also in his neglect of his soul because of his hedonistic style 
of life. 

Troels Engberg-Pedersen in Radical Altruism in Philippians 2:4, com- 
ments upon the translation of selected passages in 1Corinthians, Gala- 
tians and Romans, in addition to Philippians. He compares Paul’s 
outlooks with two of Cicero’s treatises concerning self-sacrifice, which 
Engberg-Pedersen identifies as “radical altruism.” At the close of the 
essay he reflects on the Pauline concept from the perspective of two 
contemporary American philosophers, Samuel Scheffler and ‘Thomas 
Nagel. He concludes that Paul’s view is strongly other-directed or com- 
munal but is not one of “abject self-sacrifice.” Paul and the Stoics, as 
shown in Cicero, both insisted that humans have a higher and lower 
self and that the lower or personal self should be allowed for, but that 
the higher self which takes seriously oneself-as-one-of-the-others must 
not be diluted. This is the “radical altruism” of Paul. 

In Transformation of the Mind and Moral Discernment in Paul, Luke Tim- 
othy Johnson raises the question as to whether Paul affirms a role for 
the human psyche somewhere between the power which comes from 
the Holy Spirit and the disposition of the soma by human persons. He 
argues that Romans shows the problem in the sharpest form and then 
turns to 1Corinthians, Philippians and Galatians. Furthermore, he is of 
the conviction that Aristotle’s discussion of phronesis in the Nicomachean 
Ethics provides a framework that makes Paul’s perspectives more coher- 
ent. He concludes that Paul's moral logic is remarkably similar to that 
of Aristotle, but the framework for that logic is tinctured by his religious 
convictions. Prudential reasoning is not only informed by one’s own 
mind, but also by the mind of Christ, and the outcomes are not only 
for one’s self, but also for the community of believers. 

James W. Thompson in Creation, Shame and Nature in 1Cor 11:2—16: 
The Background and Coherence of Paul’s Argument, argues that Hellenistic 
Judaism perceived creation as a chain of being which in turn deter- 
mines whether conduct is shameful or fitting for men and women. He 
establishes his case especially through statements of Philo. Thompson 
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concludes that both Philo and Paul held that nature taught that a dis- 
tinction between male and female can be drawn based upon hair and 
hair covering. Furthermore, they both perceived the male as higher in 
the hierarchy of nature than the female. Paul’s argument therefore was 
not convoluted when assessed against the backdrop of widely shared 
assumptions among Hellenistic Jewish writers. 

Cilliers Breytenbach, in Civic Concord and Cosmic Harmony: Sources of 
Metaphoric Mapping in 1 Clement 20.3, raises the question of whether 
1Clement employs Stoic backgrounds or is more dependent upon tra- 
ditional Jewish materials. He shows that Werner Jaeger cast 1Clement 
against the backdrop of Greek rhetoric and that he employed Stoic 
arguments. Van Unnik went on to establish that the form of rhetoric 
in 1Clement is deliberative and locates his approach against the back- 
drop of the notion of concord and peace in Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Dio Cassius, Epictetus and Aelius Aristides. Breytenbach con- 
cludes that 1Clement in 20.3 used the Stoic vision of comic order in the 
universe as an example of the harmony to be exhibited by the Corinthi- 
ans in a manner very similar to that of Dio Chrysostom. Nevertheless 
1Clement is highly dependent upon the Jewish Christian monotheistic 
tradition. 


PART III. Logos 


Discourse studies on the scriptures go back to ancient times. Church 
fathers, Chrysostom and Augustine for example, reflected upon rhetori- 
cal features in various books of the Bible. Rhetorical studies came to the 
fore in the Renaissance, Reformation and through the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the work of Melancthon and Johann August Ernesti. Such stud- 
les continued in the nineteenth century with Christian Gottlob Wilke 
and Eduard Norden. In the 1970's a renewed interest in rhetorical anal- 
ysis of the New Testament arose employing both Greek and Roman 
rhetoric, sparked by Hans Dieter Betz’ commentary on Galatians. A 
concomitant focus upon moral persuasion arose among those involved 
in the continuing SBL Section on Hellenistic Moral Philosophy and 
Early Christianity. The essays in this section reflect both ranges of dis- 
cussion, contending that ancient rhetoric and modes of literary expres- 
sion provide discrete insights into both the form and the posture of 
religious outlook and argumentation. 

In Logos or Sophia: The Pauline Use of the Ancient Dispute between Rhetoric 
and Philosophy, Edgar Krentz surveys the disparate analyses on Paul’s 
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repudiation of rhetoric in 1 Corinthians 2. He examines several ancient 
philosophers who denigrated rhetoric. He argues that Paul employed 
the language drawn from the debate between the rhetoricians and 
philosophers in order to depict himself as a teacher of the true wisdom, 
rather than that which comes from rhetorical skill and agility. Divine 
wisdom is therefore superior to that obtained by rhetoric, and Paul’s 
attack was similar to the manner in which the philosophers belittled 
rhetoric. 

Bruce W. Winter in The Toppling of Favorinus and Paul by the Corinthians 
argues that there are significant parallels between the responses of 
Paul toward his rejection by some of the Corinthians, and that of 
the orator Favorinus, who was also rebuffed by the Corinthians. ‘Thus, 
he examines Favorinus! response, as set out in a speech delivered on 
his third visit to Corinth ([ps-] Dio, Or. 37). Winter concludes that 
Favorinus, though giving the impression of offering an apologia in court, 
nevertheless did not follow the rhetorical conventions in respect to 
formal divisions, even though his style was “grand.” Winter likewise 
thinks that 2 Corinthians lacks a rhetorical structure. He concludes 
that this is characteristic of ancient speakers, even of those thoroughly 
trained in rhetoric. Rather, both Paul and Favorinus employed a variety 
of responses and forms. 

In Rhetoric and Reality in Galatians: Framing the Social Demands of Friend- 
ship, L. Michael White provides a new reading of the rhetorical char- 
acter and function of Gal 4:12-20. Whereas traditional readings had 
taken Paul's plea as an emotional outburst, Hans Dieter Betz showed 
that the passage was based on the topos on friendship. Betz saw this use 
of the friendship language, however, as a rhetorical ploy only loosely 
connected to Paul's apologia. Based on comparisons with Dio Chrysos- 
tom, Favorinus, and the epistolary handbooks, White argues that Paul's 
use of the rhetoric of friendship in 4:12-20 is much sharper in tone and 
thus more central to the structure, setting, and purpose of Galatians as 
a letter of rebuke. 

Stanley K. Stowers in Apostrophe, IIooownonoua and Pauls Rhetorical 
Education, responds to certain criticisms by R. Dean Anderson regard- 
ing Stower's observations on Romans. He contends that the ancient 
approach was based upon ear and voice contrast as opposed to modern 
silent reading and writing which 1s dependent upon the visual spatial 
representation of the text. Using instances from the ancient rhetoricians 
and others, he shows that ancient readers were better able to make the 
bodily and oral distinctions necessary to understand texts appropriately. 
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Therefore it would not have been difficult for Paul’s ancient audience 
to identify the teocomonotia Stowers pointed out in Romans. 

Thomas H. Olbricht has been interested in features of Biblical texts 
upon which the rhetoricians did not comment. In his essay Analogy and 
Allegory in Classical Rhetoric, he has explored the ancient rhetorical trea- 
tises in respect to analogy and allegory. He concludes that the rhetori- 
cians conceived analogical features of discourse as essentially stylistic 
devices. In the communication of the synagogue and church, how- 
ever, analogical approaches reflected a fundamental vision of reality. 
Furthermore, the writings of both Jews and Christians in Alexandria 
are a fertile field for assessing the rhetorical aspects of analogical dis- 
course. 

In The Art of Praise: Philo and Philodemus on Music, Everett Ferguson 
presents a comprehensive study on the topic in Philo and Philodemus. 
Philodemus’ treatise on music is an important but little tapped source 
for the ancient discussions, while Philo is shown to employ many of the 
same technical discussions, albeit sprinkled through many works rather 
than in one systematic treatment. Both writers reflect the ancient view 
that locates music among the “arts,” such as rhetoric and medicine. In 
keeping with these theoretical assumptions, when giving praises to the 
divine, carefully crafted words carry power and bring harmony to the 
soul. It is clear that Philo prized vocal music above instrumentation in 
his favorable description of the T'herapeutae. Since Philodemus likewise 
gave centrality to words, Ferguson concludes that the educated Greeks 
focused on the words rather than the musical score as the heart’s 
expression of praise. 


PART IV. Ethnos 


The ethnic nature of various phenomena having to do with Biblical 
interpretation has been a preoccupation of Biblical critics almost from 
the beginning. Ethnic considerations especially came to the forefront 
with the thesis of F. C. Baur that the clashes of Jewish and Gentile 
versions of Christianity and their resolution explained many aspects 
of New Testament materials. Scholars since the time of Baur have 
sifted through the various data to support or question his thesis. Few 
any longer fully embrace Baur’s position, but many aspects of ethnic 
matters remain unsettled. In recent studies the social ramifications of 
self-definition, both as process and as language, have come to the fore. 
The essayists in this section reflect on various non-Biblical materials so 
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as to understand more fully the ways that Jews, Christians, and others 
articulated self-definition and ethnicity. 

Carl R. Holladay, in Paul and His Predecessors in the Diaspora: Some Reflec- 
tions on Ethnic Identity in the Fragmentary Hellenistic Jewish Authors, writes 
about five Hellenistic Jewish authors—Demetrius, Artapanus, Pseudo- 
Hecataeus, Ezekiel the Tragedian, and. Aristobulus. Although their 
works are only partially preserved, these five writers serve as precur- 
sors to Philo and Josephus, especially in regard to ethnic identity and 
Diaspora consciousness. As such they also inform our understanding 
of Paul. Holladay concludes that while Paul envisions much the same 
bifurcation of Jew vs. Gentile, yet he was an anomalous Diaspora Jew 
in regard to various outlooks including that on circumcision. 

In The Jewish Paul among the Gentiles: Two Portrayals, Leander E. Keck 
argues that there is much about Paul we do not know, for example, why 
he endured such hardships to plant a string of house churches. Keck 
sets out to answer this question by comparing and contrasting Romans 
9-11 with Acts in regard to Paul's vision of himself, of Israel and of the 
Gentiles. He argues that Paul and Acts report a consistent view that 
Paul went first to the Jews, often without success, but that the converted 
Gentiles were grafted into the Jewish stock. Paul did not abandon his 
own people. 

David L. Balch, in The Cultural Ongin of ‘Receiving all Nations’ in Luke- 
Acts: Alexander the Great or Roman Social Policy? investigates the antecedents 
for the claim that the “nations” are to be received into the people of 
God. He contends that there are structural parallels between Dionysius 
of Halicarnasus, Roman Antiquites, Plutarch, and Luke-Acts in regard 
to a tri-partite history. Further, he searches parallels with “receiving 
all nations” found in Acts. He concludes that these are not in the 
Hellenistic materials that narrate the policies of Alexander the Great, 
as has sometimes been suggested. He argues, rather, that “‘Receiving all 
nations’ is a Romanization, not a Hellenization, of the people of God.” 

In Did the Churches Compete with Cult Groups?, E. A. Judge, after examin- 
ing evidences from the early Christian era, concludes that while associa- 
tional language from the ancient world was a convenient shorthand for 
categorizing the churches, the differences were pronounced. He finds 
that Christianity was different in that it was (1) a movement of ideas, 
(2) futuristic in outlook, (3) involved in a reconstruction of community 
life, (4) composed of members gifted by God for the common good, and 
thereby undercutting the foundations of the public community, and (5) 
involved in the prospect for a trans-national society. 
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In Men, Women and Marital Chastity: Public Preaching and Popular Piety 
at Rome, Hanne Sigismund Nielsen, raises the question of whether 
Christians of the time of Augustine and Jerome lived according to the 
teaching of the church regarding moral conduct. She concludes that 
on the normative level or in public expression, at least, married cou- 
ples adopted these moral ideals because their salvation was thought to 
depend upon it. For data she analyzes patterns of commemoration of 
spouses in both pagan and Christian epitaphs from the Roman cata- 
combs. These commemorations show numerous similarities in the way 
that epithets of piety, affection, and devotion are displayed; however, 
the Christian epitaphs are more frequent in mentioning terms associ- 
ated with marital chastity that reflect themes in the Christian preaching 
of the fourth century. 


PART V. Nomos 


The final section includes several studies of law, regulatory language, 
and normative values. A reoccurring question is whether ancient con- 
temporary topics and forms are helpful in understanding New Testa- 
ment and early Christian language in these areas. ‘The history of these 
questions overlaps to some degree with the previous parts. 

In “The Mind is its Own Place:” Defining the Topos, Johan C. Thom 
deals with the role of topoi or “commonplaces” as recently employed by 
contemporary New ‘Testament scholars; the most frequent are friend- 
ship, frank criticism, moral progress and the passions. Thom sets out 
the history of topos as a technical term, then makes a few suggestions 
in regard to the use of topos in New ‘Testament and related research, 
focusing upon logical or rhetorical, literary, moral or philosophical topoi. 
After examining several lists from Graeco-Roman authors he concludes 
that topoi form a part of everyday experience and through them we 
enter the worldviews of ancient authors. 

J. Louis Martyn in Nomos Plus Genitive Noun in Paul: The History 
of God’s Law, argues that Paul alone among early Christian authors 
employed with sophistication nomos along with another noun in the 
genitive case. Martyn discusses the view of H. Räisänen that Paul 
in four or more cases employs nomos in a general way rather than 
specifically in respect to the Law of Moses. Martyn argues that such 
a conclusion is based upon the view that Paul’s attitude toward the 
Torah is fundamentally negative. Martyn concludes that by examining 
the locution nomos plus the genitive, it is clear that Paul thinks of the 
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Law as neither exclusively negative nor positive, and that in every case 
he refers to the Torah itself. 

In Household Rules at Ephesus: Good News, Bad News, No News, Benjamin 
J. Fiore notes that editors and translators of Ephesians have been 
inconsistent as to where the household rules in Ephesians 5 begin. He 
goes on to show that such matters are influenced by concerns external 
to textual criticism and accuracy in translation. He concludes that the 
household rules in the New Testament epistles are more nuanced than 
the charge of either patriarchy or emancipation of women allows. 

In The Washing of Adam in the Acherusian Lake (Greek Life of Adam and 
Eve 37.3) in the Context of Early Christian Notions of Afterlife, Marinus de 
Jonge and L. Michael White state that the surprise in the Greek Life 
of Adam and Eve is that Adam was washed three times in the Acheru- 
sian Lake, a notable feature in the Classical landscape of Hades. ‘This 
raises the question of the background of the document. After tracing 
the occurances of this motif in other pseudepigraphic literature, they 
conclude that no Jewish texts may be found that mention the Acheru- 
sian Lake, but that it is found in documents such as the apocalypses 
of Peter and Paul. Therefore, Life of Adam and Eve and the apocalypses 
represent an early Christian tradition concerning the Acherusian Lake. 
Based on the evolution of the motif in Classical views of the afterlife, 
especially in Plato, they argue that the Christian appropriation of these 
elements represents key developments in the Christian view of afterlife. 

John T. Fitzgerald in Last Wills and Testaments in Graeco-Roman Per- 
spective, provides a prolegomenon to study of the language and form 
of testaments in the early Jewish and Christian tradition. Building on 
the recent work of Edward Champlin, Final Judgments, Fitzgerald sur- 
veys the patterns of testation among Greeks and Romans. He examines 
both the derivation of key legal terms and the forms of testamentary 
language. Next, he examines the underlying moral concerns and social 
obligations that operated in the practice of making wills and bequests. 
These include discussions of patron-client relationships, slavery, and 
friendship motifs in both the practice and the rhetoric of wills. Fol- 
lowing three case studies from the Roman period he concludes that a 
key component of the wills was the moral judgment of both oneself and 
of those who would potentially receive bequests. Wills thus represent 
a hitherto untapped resource for looking into the moral judgments of 
Graeco-Roman culture, and within it those of Jews and Christians as 
well. 


QUOD EST COMPARANDUM 


THE PROBLEM OF PARALLELS 


L. Michael White 
and 
John T. Fitzgerald 


Dies irae, that dreadful day, 
Heaven and earth shall burn away; 
So David and the Sibyl say. 


From Sibyls’ Song to Vergil’s Tour 


The Dies irae (“Day of Wrath”) officially entered the Latin Mass in 1485 
as a sequence for the dead; it had probably been known, at least in Italy, 
since the thirteenth century. Written in the first person singular, the 
canticle presents the “prophecies” of the Cumaean Sibyl regarding the 
day of judgment. Long before, the Sibyl, legendary symbol of Rome’s 
destiny, had already been “baptized.” Both Jewish and Christian editors 
had made extensive additions to the Sibylline Oracles, thus turning the 
sacred texts of pagan Rome’s ritual calendar into apocalyptic predic- 
tions.! So, too, she appears in Michelangelo’s composition of the Sistine 
Chapel (1508-1512), sitting opposite the Delphic oracle. With exagger- 
ated, ambivalent posture, both pivot away from the poignant touch of 
the Creation scene and toward the Last Judgment at the opposite end 
of the hall. The Sibyl consults her books; the Pythia looks up from a 
scroll, as they survey the sweep of human history.? By the Renaissance 
the Sibyl could hardly be read in any other way, than as a divinely 
inspired visionary of Christian history. So, too, for much of the classical 
tradition—it must either anticipate the triumph of Christianity or be 
considered its antithesis. 


! John J. Collins, “The Sibylline Oracles,” in Jewish Writings from the Second Temple 
Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran, Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus, ed. by M. 
E. Stone (CRINT 2.2; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1984) 357-81; “The Development 
of the Sibylline Tradition,” ANRW II.20.1 (1987) 421-59. 

? Other classical motifs abound. For example, in the Last Judgment scene there is 
a vignette of Charon ferrying a boatload of the damned to hell. For an early source of 
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But the Renaissance also began to see a burgeoning of new interests 
in the classical tradition in art, architecture, and literature. The new 
“humanism,” as it came to be called, would have a profound effect 
on the understanding of the relation between Christianity and classical 
culture. The change can already be seen in Dante's Inferno (1314), where 
the poet Vergil—who had also sung the Sibyl's song?—becomes the 
guide for a tour of hell. Who better? Vergil had written about just such 
a tour in the Aenerd. Still, Dante’s attitude toward Rome’s pagan past is 
markedly different; noble pagans such as Vergil and Statius often come 
off far better than popes and prelates.* It marks quite a reversal from 
the earlier medieval version, where the pagans are regularly depicted 
in the most gruesome torments imaginable; now the lower rungs of 
Hades are haunted by clerics instead. ‘That is not to say that everything 
had changed overnight, but the manifold effects of the Renaissance 
would bring to light once again the magnificence of Roman culture 
and raise anew the questions both about its demise and about its basic 
relationship to the Christian culture of western Europe. There were, 
after all, numerous indisputable parallels. 


this imagery in Christian views of the afterlife see the article by Marinus de Jonge and 
L. Michael White in this volume. 

3 Eclogues 4.4—5: Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas; magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur 
ordo (“Comes now the last age of the song of Cumae; the great order of the ages 
is born anew”). For discussion of Vergil’s poem in Augustan context, and varying 
interpretations of its supposed “messianic” symbolism, see Karl C. Galinsky, Augustan 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton. University Press, 1996) 91-93. By the fourth century, 
however, the “golden child” predicted by the Sibyl in the Fourth Eclogue had come to 
be understood as Christian prophecy. The first to do so was Lactantius (Div. inst. 7.45 
cf. 5.5); his interpretation was taken over in a Greek sermon, Address to the Assembly of 
the Saints (323 CE), ascribed by Eusebius of Caesarea to Constantine himself (Vita Const. 
4.32). In this work the infant was clearly understood to be Christ. Apparently this view 
was still circulating in Rome at the end of the century, as it was repudiated by Jerome in 
a letter to Paulinus of Nola (£f. 53.7, dated 394 CE). ‘Twenty-five years later, however, 
when we get to Augustine’s City of God, the Fourth Eclogue had become a prophecy of 
Christ's ushering in the new age (10.27). Augustine even says that the opening line 
(quoted above) means that Vergil was not speaking on his own but from the Sibyl. He 
also refers to Vergil’s prophecies in his letters (cf. Epp. 104.3; 137.12; 258.5). C£. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, The Excellent Empire: The Fall of Rome and the Triumph of the Church (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1987) 50-51; for the date of Jerome’s correspondence with Paulinus, see 
J-N.D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life Writings, and Controversies (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1974) 292. 

^ Cf Purgatorio 22.64-73 where the Roman poet Statius claims that Vergil's Fourth 
Eclogue had converted him to Christianity. See the previous note. 
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The Search for Parallels 


The question of “parallels” to the language and formulations of the 
New Testament and other early Christian literature has been a key 
scholarly issue since the seventeenth century, when a number of lin- 
guistic and comparative studies began to appear. ‘These works, largely 
the product of a new philologically oriented approach to early Chris- 
tian literature, continued to proliferate during the eighteenth century 
and included several limited or specialized collections of parallels based 
on individual authors (e.g., Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Josephus, and 
Philo)? Best known among these was that of Johann Jacob Wettstein.* 
Wettstein’s collection originated out of the burgeoning work of the 
period on textual criticism. His H KAINH AIAOHKH was primar- 
ily a critical edition of the text of the New Testament based on new 
manuscript readings. Printing the fextus receptus, Wettstein presented the 
variant manuscript evidence in a critical apparatus below the text, 
much as it is to this day. Then, he added a second apparatus (referred 
to in the title as a commentario pleniore, “copious commentary") below 
the first in which he assembled numerous “parallels” for each passage, 
primarily to support text-critical judgments on grammatical or stylis- 
tic grounds. In the process, however, his collection produced the most 
extensive assemblage to date for such non-Christian literary parallels 
running across the entire New Testament. It is really this second appa- 
ratus that has long been associated with Wettstein’s name as the bell- 


5 Most were called annotationes or observationes, but other terms were occasionally 
used, including zllustrata (G.F. Hezel, 1788) and IJagaAAgAwuóc (G.W. Kirchmaier, 1725). 
For a list of these see Jan Ros, De studie van het Bybelgrieksch van Hugo Grotius tot Adolf 
Deissmann (Nymegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1940) 49-56; Abraham J. Malherbe, 
“Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” ANRW II.26.1 (1992) 274 n. 38b; 
H. J. de Jonge, De bestudering van het Nieuwe Testament aan de Noordnederlandse universiteiten 
en het Remonstrants Seminarie van 1575 tot 1700 (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1980); Gerhard 
Delling, “Zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testament," NW 54 (1963) 1-15, esp. 
n. I. 

6 H KAINH AIAOHKH Novum Testamentum Graecum editionis receptae cum lectionibus vari- 
antibus ... nec non commentario pleniore (2 vols.; Amsterdam: Ex officina Dommeriana,1751— 
52); repr. under the title Novum Testamentum Graecum (Graz: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1962). 'To give but two examples of Wettstein's pagan parallels, he cites 
various myths about unique and miraculous births as a parallel to Jesus’ birth, and he 
compares Jesus’ wine miracle at Cana (John 2:1—11) to the fable of Bacchus’ transforma- 
tion of water into wine. See William Baird, History of New Testament Research (Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress, 1992) 106. 
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wether for the study of parallels.” Wettstein himself outlined the key 
scholarly issues in an essay “on the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment" that was included in H KAINH AIAGHKH.? He said: 


Two things, above all else, are required of a good interpreter: first, that, 
so far as possible, he establish the text of the ancient writer with whom 
he is engaged, and, second, that he bring out the meaning of the words 
as well as possible.? 


We get to know the meaning of words and sentences in the first instance 
from other passages by the same author, then from the rest of the sacred 
writings, as well as from the version of the seventy translators, then from 
the authors who lived about the same time in the same region, and 
finally from common usage. ... And, since the sacred writers invented no 
new language, but made use of the one they had learned from their 
contemporaries, the same judgement 1s also required of their writings. 
By “common usage” I understand the common speech of the apostolic age, 
but not the usage of medieval writers, and much less that of the scholastic 
and modern theologians.!” 


If you wish to get a thorough and complete understanding of the books 
of the New Testament, put yourself in the place of those to whom 
they were first delivered by the apostles as a legacy. Transfer yourself in 
thought to that time and that area where they first were read. Endeavor, 
so far as possible, to acquaint yourself with the customs, practices, habits, 
opinions, accepted ways of thought, proverbs, symbolic language, and 
everyday expressions of these men, and with the ways and means by 
which they attempt to persuade others or to furnish a foundation for 
faith. Above all, keep in mind, when you turn to a passage, that you can 
make no progress by means of any modern system, whether of theology 
or logic, or by means of opinions current today. !! 


7 Pieter Willem van der Horst, “Johann Jakob Wettstein nach 300 Jahren: Erbe und 
Anfang," TZ 49 (1993) 267-81. 

9 For other aspects of Wettstein's career at Basel and Amsterdam, see C. L. Hulbert- 
Powell, John James Wettstein, 1693-1754: An Account of His Life, Work, and Some of His Con- 
temporaries (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1938); Baird, History 
of New Testament Research, 101-7, and “Wettstein, Johann Jacob," in Dictionary of Bibli- 
cal Interpretation, ed. by John H. Hayes (2 vols.; Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999) 2:642; 
and Werner G. Kiimmel, The New Testament: The History of the Investigation of its Problems 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1972) 49-50. The translation that follows here of Wettstein’s 
essay on interpretation is taken from Kümmel. 

9 Wettstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, 1:1. 

10 Ibid., 2:876 (italics added). 

11 Thid., 2:878. 
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These last two comments speak directly to his sense of how the 
parallels might be used to bring out the original meaning of New 
Testament language. 

It should be noted in passing that the work of Wettstein and others 
in the eighteenth century was really the culmination of a mounting 
trend in New Testament scholarship that had begun with the era of 
the Reformation as it came out of Renaissance humanism. Textual 
criticism, whether of the New Testament or Classical authors, came 
of age beginning in the sixteenth century, and many of the “reform- 
minded” biblical scholars were also trained in Classical text criticism. 
In his early carcer, after studying the law, John Calvin produced a Latin 
commentary on Seneca’s De clementia (1532). Seneca, like a number 
of other classical authors, was traditionally considered very close to 
Christian thought." The first critical edition of the Tabula of Cebes 
appeared in 1504. Regularly included in editions with Epictetus," it 
became popular in Christian moral education. By 1522 a Holbein 
woodcut of the 7abula was used as the title page for the third edition of 
Erasmus’ Novum Testamentum, and it may have been one of the sources 
used by John Bunyan in Pilgrim’s Progress (1678).'* 

Assumptions regarding the affinity of such classical texts to the New 
Testament also began to produce more critical studies. Joachim Cam- 
erarius (1500-1574), a noted classical philologist at Leipzig, published a 
commentary on selected New Testament epistles, in which he sought to 


1? Marcia Colish (“Stoicism and the New Testament: An Essay in Historiography,” 
ANRW 11.26.1 [1992] 335-79) surveys both the Late Antique through Medieval appro- 
priation of the Stoic tradition and the history of scholarship on New ‘Testament-Stoic 
“parallels” from the Renaissance to the late 1970's. In part based on the similarities 
of thought, extensive patristic citations, and the apocryphal correspondence with Paul, 
Seneca had long enjoyed an exceptional standing in Christian thought. Consequently 
Tertullian (De anima 20) called him “ever our Seneca,” and later both Jerome (De vir. 
ill. 12) and Augustine (Ef. 153.14) considered him a convert. Cf. A. Kurfess, “Zu dem 
apokryphen Briefwechsel zwischen dem Philosophen Seneca und dem Apostel Paulus," 
Aevum 26 (1952) 42—48; J.N. Sevenster, Paul and Seneca (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1961). 

13 Hieronymous Wolf, Epicteti enchiridion ... , Cebetis Thebani tabula ... : Graece et Latine 
editione (3 vols.; Basel: Ioannem Oporinum, 1561-63). 

14 John T. Fitzgerald and L. Michael White, The Tabula of Cebes: Text, Translation, and 
Notes (SBLT'T 24/ GRS 7; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 1 and further references cited on 
29; cf. Sandra Sider, Cebes’ Tablet: Facsimiles of the Greek Text, and of Selected Latin, French, 
English, Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, and Polish Translations (Renaissance Text Series; 
New York: Renaissance Society of America, 1979) 2; Reinhart Schleier, Tabula Cebetis; 
oder Spiegel des menschlichen Lebens, darin Tugent und Untugent abgemalet ist. Studien zur Rezeption 
einer antiken Bildbeschreibung im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Mann, 1974). 
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elucidate the meaning of the grammar and vocabulary based on com- 
parison with and citation of classical authors. ? This work was carried 
still farther by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), who had been a student of 
the eminent French classicist Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609).!° While in 
Paris Grotius published an exhaustive series of Annotationes? on indi- 
vidual words and phrases of the Bible based on copious citations from 
classical, Jewish, and patristic authors. From this work he made some 
of the first important moves toward historical-critical analysis of the 
New Testament.'® His “notes” on the New Testament were still being 
used, updated, and republished as late as 1834.!° It was against the 
background of Grotius’ work and the burgeoning of classical scholar- 
ship, when many of the early major editions and studies of the classical 
“canon” appeared, that Wettstein’s work should be understood. 

By the nineteenth century, the practice of citing non-Jewish authors 
in New ‘Testament lexicons and commentaries was customary, and 
these citations encouraged various comparisons between biblical verses 
and pagan passages.” The prevailing current of usage for these paral- 


15 Commentarius in Novum Foedus: In quo et figurae sermonis, et verborum significatio, et ora- 
tionis sententia, ad illus Foederis intelligentiam. certiorem, tractantur (Leipzig: Teubner, 1572; 
repr. Cambridge, 1642); cf. Kümmel, History of Investigation, 31-32; Frank Baron (ed.), 
Joachim Camerarius (1500—1574): Beiträge zur Geschichte des Humanismus im Zeitalter der Ref- 
ormation (Humanistische Bibliothek 1.24; Munich: Fink, 1978); and Stephan Kunkler, 
Zwischen Humanismus und Reformation: Der Humanist Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574) im Wech- 
selspiel von pädgagogischem Pathos und theologischem Ethos (Theologische Texte und Studien 8; 
Hildesheim: Olms, 2000). Particularly important for future biblical studies was Camer- 
arius’ insistence that the linguistic usage of ancient authors was a conditio sine qua non for 
the proper interpretation of the New Testament. 

'6 For a brief overview of Scaliger’s contributions to both Classics and biblical studies 
as well as recent treatments of him, see G. E. Schwerdtfeger, “Scaliger, Joseph Justus,” 
Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 2:440—41. 

17 Annotationes in libros evangeliorum et varia loca S. Scripturae (Paris, 1641); Annotationes 
in Epstula Philemonem (Paris, 1642); Annotationes in Vetus Testamentum (Paris, 1644); and 
Annotationes in Novum Testamentum (Paris, 1644). The last of these is a massive multi- 
volume work in which Grotius gives great attention to both historical and philological 
aspects of the biblical text. 

18 Kümmel, History of Investigation, 33-38; Baird, History of New Testament Research, 7- 
11; and John H. Hayes, “Grotius, Hugo,” Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 1:470—71. It 
is also worth noting that Grotius, from Holland, was an Arminian, and it was in the 
Remonstrants (Dutch Arminians) Seminary of Amsterdam that Wettstein produced his 
work a century later. Cf. de Jonge, “De bestudering,” passim. 

19 (rev. ed.; 9 vols.; Groningen: W. Zuidema, 1826-1834). 

20 On the history of New Testament lexicography, see John T. Fitzgerald, “Lexi- 
cons, New Testament,” Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 2:62-66. The culmination of 
nineteenth-century lexical studies was the second edition of the German-Greek New 
Testament lexicon of C. Grimm (1868), which was translated into English and aug- 
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lels was nonetheless more mixed than Wettstein’s own idealistic goal to 
understand “common usage.” One of the more famous compilations 
was that of Edmund Spiess, Logos Spermaticos: Parallelstellen zum Neuen Tes- 
tament aus den Schriften der alten Griechen?! With the increased awareness 
of the “parallels,” however, came a lively discussion of their significance 
for understanding the relationship between the New Testament writers 
and their antecedents and contemporaries from the Hellenistic world. 
At about this same time, the emergence of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule 
and radical historiographical criticism, especially as practiced by the 
so-called “Tübingen School,” contributed to the debate. For exam- 
ple, following an observation by Bruno Bauer,” Rudolf Steck argued 
that Paul's catalog of hardships in Rom 8:35 had been derived from 
Seneca (£f. 85.26—27 and 41).? In the previous year, the same sort of 
intertextual connection between these two passages had been asserted 
by Johannes Kreyher? who argued conversely that Seneca had bor- 
rowed from Paul. Ironically, such debates over direct literary depen- 
dence were in some sense the nineteenth-century critics! version of the 
apocryphal Correspondence between Paul and Seneca. Nor were such claims 
of direct influence restricted to Paul and Seneca. Amédée Fleury had 
earlier argued that Paul had also been the source of inspiration for both 
Ps.-Heraclitus (Ef. 4.3) and Lucian (Peregrinus 32).” 

Out of the midst of such extravagant claims and counterclaims came 
the first systematic attempts to explore the relationships of Graeco- 
Roman authors to the New Testament and early Christian writers. 
The work of Carl Friedrich Georg Heinrici, especially in his commen- 
taries on the Corinthian correspondence, became pivotal. According 


mented by Joseph H. Thayer, A Greek- English Lexicon of the New Testament (corrected ed.; 
New York: American Book Company, 1986). 

?! (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1871). 

22 Christus und die Caesaren (Berlin: Grosser, 1877) 52-54. 

23 Rudolf Steck, Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, nebst kritischen Bemerkungen 
zu den paulinischen Hauptbriefen (Berlin: Reimer, 1888) 256. Whereas Bauer had adduced 
the Seneca parallel in relation to 2 Cor 11:23-28 (supplementing the more traditional 
parallel from ps.-Heraclitus, Ep. 4.3), Steck argued for a direct dependence of “Paul” 
(actually ps.-Paul according to Steck) on Seneca. Cf. John T. Fitzgerald, Cracks in an 
Earthen Vessel: An Examination of the Catalogues of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence 
(SBLDS 99; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988) 7 n. 2. 

24 L. Annaeus Seneca und seine Beziehungen zum Urchristentum (Berlin: Gaertner, 1887) 86. 

25 Saint Paul et Sénèque (2 vols.; Paris: Ladrange, 1853)1:36—39; 2:247—49. 

?6 Das erste Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Korinther (Berlin: Hertz, 1880); Das 
zweite Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Korinther (Berlin: Hertz, 1887); Kritisch-exegeti- 
sches Handbuch über den ersten Brief an die Korinther (KEK 5; 7" ed.; Göttingen: Vanden- 
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to Heinrici, “there is such an accumulation of analogies with Polybius, 
... with Epictetus, with Plutarch, with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
others that it can only be explained by a common spiritual sphere of 
life." Although criticized by some contemporaries, notably Eduard 
Norden,” for “exaggerating” the Greek element over the Semitic in 
Paul's letters, Heinrici made it impossible for future New Testament 
scholars to ignore the Hellenistic character of Paul's letters. With copi- 
ous examples he made a solid case that Paul both thought and spoke 
under the influence of Hellenistic culture. He pointed in particular to 
the diatribe and argued that Paul's style was directly comparable to that 
of Epictetus.? He also compared 2 Cor 10-12 to Plutarch's On noffenswe 
Self- Praise, noting astutely that Plutarch’s advice on the subject corre- 
sponded closely to what Paul actually did in these chapters. 

Heinrici influenced others, notably Johannes Weiss and Weiss's stu- 
dent Rudolf Bultmann, and through them a new generation of schol- 
ars. Bultmann's 1910 dissertation took up the topic of the diatribe fol- 
lowing Heinrici’s observations on stylistic similarities?! About this same 


hoeck & Ruprecht, 1888); and Der zweite Brief an die Korinther (KEK 6; 7" ed.; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1890; 8" ed., 1900). See also his Hellenismus und Christentum 
(Biblische Zeit-und Streitfragen V.8; Gr. Lichterfelde-Berlin: Edwin Runge, 1909). For a 
brief orientation to his life and thought, see Nikolaus Walter, “Heinrici, Carl Friedrich 
Georg,” Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 1:491. 

27 Das zweite Sendschreiben, 594. 

?9 Die antike Kunstprosa (2 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1898) 493-98. The viciousness of 
Norden’s attack produced a long-running controversy between the two. Cf. Fitzgerald, 
Cracks in an Earthen Vessel, 9 n. 14. Norden stressed Semitic elements in Paul's Greek; on 
which see below. 

?9 Das zweite Sendschreiben, 576; Der zweite Brief, 438 n.; 439, 442, 448, 451, 454— 
55. The growing awareness of similarities between Epictetus and the New Testament 
prompted the Classical scholar Adolf Bonhóffer, an expert on Stoicism, to discuss the 
relationship; see his Epiktet und das Neue Testament (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten 10; Giessen: Tóppelmann, 1911). See also his Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet 
(Stuttgart: E. Enke, 1894), now conveniently available as The Ethics of the Stoic Epictetus: 
An English Translation (trans. by W. O. Stephens; Revisioning Philosophy 2; New York: 
Peter Lang, 1996). For Bonhóffer's Auseinandersetzung with Rudolf Bultmann on the 
relationship of Epictetus to the New Testament, see Bultmann, “Das religióse Moment 
in der ethischen Unterweisung des Epiktet und das Neue Testament,” MW 13 (1912) 
97-110, 177-91, and Bonhóffer, “Epiktet und das Neue Testament," NW 13 (1912) 281— 
92. 

30 Heinrici, Der literarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften (Leipzig: Dürr'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1908) 67 n. 2. 

5! Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (FRLANT 13; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910). Cf. Stanley K. Stowers, The Diatribe and Pauls Letter to 
the Romans (SBLDS 57; Chico: Scholars, 1981) 7-25. 
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tme Heinrici began to organize a group of younger scholars for the 
purpose of producing a “new Wettstein,” that is, a new collection of 
relevant parallels to the New ‘Testament. As co-editors he enlisted the 
services of Adolf Deissmann (Berlin),? Ernst von Dobschiitz (Halle), 
Hans Lietzmann (then at Jena, later at Berlin)? and Hans Windisch 
(Leiden). When Heinrici died in 1915, his place on the team was taken 


32 Deissmann's work on newly discovered papyri, inscriptions, and other non-literary 
materials was intended to demonstrate the colloquial character of New Testament 
Greek. He labored for many years on a projected Greek-German lexicon of the New 
Testament in which he hoped fully to exploit these sources for the interpretation of 
the New Testament, but he never completed the work. Many of his discoveries and 
insights were incorporated by J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan in their The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources (1930; repr., 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982). Walter Bauer shared Deissmann’s conviction that 
the New Testament generally represents the Koine of the Graeco-Roman period, but 
he thought that the Septuagint was the most important influence on early Christian 
literature. Consequently, he included numerous references to both secular Greek texts 
and Hellenistic Jewish writings in the various editions of his famous New Testament 
lexicon, first published in 1928. All subsequent New Testament lexicography has built 
upon the foundation that Bauer laid; see now Frederick W. Danker (ed.), A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature: Third Edition (BDAG) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000). 

33 “Der Plan eines Neuen Wettstein," NW 21 (1922) 146-48; NW 23 (1924) 312- 
13; “Zum Corpus Hellenisticum,” NW 24 (1925) 43-51; KNW 25 (1926) 172-73. See 
also von Dobschiitz’s treatment of his life and work on the Corpus Hellenisticum project 
in Erich Stange (ed.), Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen (5 vols.; 
Leipzig: E. Meiner, 1925-1929) 4:31-62. 

5* Lietzmann had studied Classical philology under both E. Bücheler (1837-1908) 
and H. Usener (1834-1905), and already in 1902 had created the series Aleine Texte für 
Vorlesungen und Übungen as a means of training theology students to read and interpret 
non-biblical sources in their original languages. His famous New Testament commen- 
tary series, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament (which began in 1907), gave emphasis to philo- 
logical and historical issues rather than theological ones. See Nikolaus Walter, “Lietz- 
mann, Hans," Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 2:75. 

35 “Zum Corpus Hellenisticum," NW 34 (1935) 124-25. Windisch had come into 
close contact with Heinrici while he was a Privatdozent at Leipzig from 1908 to 1913, a 
period during which he contributed commentaries on the Catholic Epistles (1911) and 
Hebrews (1913) to Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament series. He moved to Leiden 
in 1913 when Kirsopp Lake decided to leave his post at Leiden and accept an appoint- 
ment at Harvard, and Windisch remained there until 1929, a period during when he 
wrote two important commentaries, one on Barnabas (1920) for the Handbuch series and 
one on 2Corinthians (1924) for the Aritisch-exegetischer Kommentar über das Neue Testament 
series founded by H.A.W. Meyer. The latter commentary remains unsurpassed in its 
utilization of Hellenistic materials for the interpretation of 2 Corinthians. For Windisch's 
research during his years at Leiden, see Marinus de Jonge, *Hans Windisch als Neutes- 
tamentler an der Universitat Leiden (1914-1929),” in Text und Geschichte: Facetten theologis- 
chen Arbeitens aus dem Freundes- und Schülerkreis: Dieter Lührmann zum 60. Geburtstag,” ed. by 
S. Maser and E. Schlarb (Marburger Theologische Studien 5o; Marburg: N.G. Elwert 
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by Johannes Leipoldt (his successor at Leipzig); the chief responsibility 
for overseeing the project shifted to von Dobschütz, who was probably 
the one who bestowed on it the name by which it was subsequently 
known, Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti. ^ During this same period 
a similar effort to produce a “new Wettstein” was begun in England 
under the leadership of the noted Philo scholar, FE H. Colson (Cam- 
bridge). When the leaders of these two initiatives became aware of the 
other's work, they initially wanted to collaborate. Unfortunately, a lack 
of financial support precluded the two teams from working together. 
Convinced that the European project was in a more advanced state 
than their own and not wishing unnecessarily to duplicate the labors of 
their counterparts on the Continent, the British team decided to dis- 
continue their project and magnanimously turned over the results of all 
their work to their European colleagues.?? 

‘Two preconditions made the Corpus Hellenisticum Now Testamenti pro- 
ject both feasible and desirable. First was the burgeoning of new edi- 
tions of most of the key Hellenistic authors, beginning in 1849 with 
the new series of ‘Teubner critical editions. New editions of John Sto- 
baeus, Philo, and Plutarch's Moralia also appeared in this period. Sec- 
ond was the interest shown in these authors by Classical scholars and 
the fact that many of the German New Testament scholars were classi- 
cally trained. As work on the project continued in the period between 
the two World Wars, thousands of parallels were assembled for eventual 
publication, and two important decisions were made. The first was the 
decision to exclude rabbinic materials from the collection because Paul 
Billerbeck was assembling those for his massive Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch.? The second decision was to divide 


Verlag, 1999) 47-65. On his significance for New Testament scholarship, see Erik Beyer, 
“Hans Windisch und seine Bedeutung für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft,” ZNW 
48 (1957) 22-49. 

36 For a brief history of the project, see Pieter W. van der Horst, “Corpus Hellenis- 
ticum Novi Testament," ABD 1:1157-61. 

57 Von Dobschütz, “Plan,” 147-48. 

59 A few examples will suffice: Bultmann also studied with Paul Wendland, just 
as Albrecht Ritchl had studied with Gottfried Hermann. On the other side, Karl 
Praechter, Karl Müller, and other Classicists of the period were equally interested in the 
later Hellenistic authors and adduced similarities with the New Testament materials on 
occasions to develop critical arguments on certain works. A good example is Praechter's 
1885 dissertation on the Tabula of Cebes, which finally laid to rest the tradition that it was 
an authentic work of the Socratic circle by showing it to be a product of the later 
Hellenistic age. Cf. Fitzgerald and White, Tabula of Cebes, 3—4. 

39 Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
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the work, with the Hellenistic Jewish portion of the project remain- 
ing at Halle under the direction of Erich Klostermann (who had been 
von Dobschiitz’s colleague) and the investigation of the pagan mate- 
rials moving to Uppsala under the oversight of Anton Fridrichsen (a 
former student of both von Dobschiitz and Paul Wendland).*^ Despite 
the elimination of rabbinic texts from the project and the division of 
labor, a “new Wettstein” was never produced during this period. The 
failure to complete the project in a timely fashion was doubtless due 
to a variety of factors, including the immense scope of the investiga- 
tion, research on other projects, the disruptions of the early- to mid- 
twentieth century, and the deaths of several key participants, including 
von Dobschiitz (1934), Windisch (1935), and Deissmann (1937). With the 
outbreak of the second World War and conditions in Europe during 
the post-war years, progress on both branches of the project slowed to 
a snail’s pace.*! 

In the meantime, with the passing of the older generation of schol- 
ars and the emergence of new directions in both Classical and New 
Testament work, the emphasis on examining the parallels between 


und Midrasch (1926-1928; 7 reprinted ed.; 6 vols.; Munich: Beck, 1978). See also below 
at n. 79. 

40 Anton Fridrichsen and Erich Klostermann, “Zum Corpus Hellenisticum,” NW 
40 (1941) 255. 

^! As far as work on the pagan materials was concerned, the only significant post- 
war publication was that of Helge Amquist, Plutarch und das Neue Testament: Ein Beitrag 
zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti (ASNU 15; Uppsala: Appelberg, 1946), which 
was a dissertation produced under Fridrichsen. The latter’s own research for the Corpus 
Hellenisticum project resulted in several post-war articles, some of which are included 
in his Zxegetical Writings: A Selection, translated and edited by C. C. Caragounis and 
T. Fornberg (WUNT 76; Tübingen: Mohr, 1994). Unfortunately, Fridrichsen's post- 
war productivity was severely hindered by a long-lasting illness, so that his most 
significant contributions to the project were made during the 1920's and 1930’s. After 
his retirement and death in 1953, work on the pagan portion of the project functionally 
ceased for several years and was only revived in the mid-1950's when the project was 
transferred to Utrecht under the direction of W.C. van Unnik. The Hellenistic Jewish 
portion of the project suffered a similar fate. Klostermann, who was born in 1870, had 
already retired for the first time in 1936 and had to depend on the labors of younger 
scholars, such as Julius Schniewind and Herbert Preisker. But with the early deaths 
of Schniewind in 1948 and Preisker in 1952, and with Klostermann's third and final 
retirement in 1954, work on the project ceased altogether for a short time. Unlike 
the pagan portion of the project, however, oversight of the Hellenistic Jewish portion 
was not transferred to another geographical center of research but remained in Halle, 
where Gerhard Delling assumed responsibility for the endeavor. See Kurt Aland, “Das 
Corpus Hellenisticum," 7LZ 80 (1955) 627-28, and “The Corpus Hellenisticum,” NTS 


2 (1955-1956) 217-21. 
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early Christianity and its Hellenistic environment languished in relative 
obscurity.” Interest in the relationship continued through Bultmann 
and his students but often drifted more into Religionsgeschichte. Out of 
this period, for example, came Franz Josef Délger’s project, now best 
known as Antike und Christentum, begun in 1909.9? The project contin- 
ued through the subsequent leadership of Theodor Klauser, who devel- 
oped it into both a lexical project (the Reallextkon für Antike und Chris- 
tentum, begun in 1941) and a journal (the Jahrbuch für Antike und Chris- 
tentum, begun in 1959). Further explorations of Graeco-Roman religions 
were taken up by Richard Reitzenstein (Strassbourg, Freiburg, and Gót- 
tingen), Arthur Darby Nock (Cambridge and Harvard), and Franz 
Cumont (Ghent, Brussels, and Rome),' and followed by Cumont’s stu- 
dents under the leadership of Maarten J. Vermaseren (Nijmegen and 
Utrecht)? 

The Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti project was finally revitalized 
in the late 1950's and early 1960's largely through the efforts of W. 
C. van Unnik at Utrecht and Gerhard Delling at Halle. To date 
six works have appeared exploring the significance of individual non- 
Christian pagan authors (e.g., Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom) under the 
general series title Studia ad Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testament, begun 
in 1970 under the leadership of Hans Dieter Betz.’ At Utrecht van 


?? The success of the previous generation in demonstrating the lateness of many 
works previously listed in the Classical Greek “canon” (such as the Tabula of Cebes) 
caused them largely to be ignored by subsequent Classics scholarship. 

#3 E. A. Judge, “Antike und Christentum’: Towards a Definition of the Field,” 
ANRW II.23.1 (1979) 3-58. 

^* Die hellenistische Mysterienreligions (Leipzig: Teubner, 1926). 

5 See especially his Conversion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933) and Essays on Religion 
in the Ancient World, ed. by Zeph Stewart (2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972). 

46 [nter alia, sce esp. Cumont's Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (2" rev. ed.; 
Paris: E. Laroux, 1906; ET: London: Routledge & Sons, 1911). 

47 The chief series, developed under Vermaseren, was the Etudes préliminaires aux 
religions orientales dans l'Empire romain, begun in 1961. 

48 For the non-Jewish portion of the project, see W. C. van Unnik, “Second Report 
on the Corpus Hellenisticum,” MIS 3 (1956-1957) 254-59; “Corpus Hellenisticum 
Novi Testamenti," JBL 83 (1964) 17-33; and “Words Come to Life: The Work for the 
‘Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti," JVovT 13 (1971) 199-216. Cf. van der Horst, 
*Wettstein nach 300 Jahren," 274—75. For the Hellenistic Jewish portion of the project, 
see Delling, “Zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti," 1-15, and “Bemerkungen 
zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti," FF 37 (1963) 183-85. See also n. 41 
above. 

#9 Gerd Petzke, Die Traditionen über Apollonius von Tyana und das Neue Testament (SCHNT 
1; Leiden: Brill, 1970); Gerard Mussies, Dio Chrysostom and the New Testament (SCHNT 
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Unnik's work? has been carried on by Pieter Willem van der Horst 
and Gerard Mussies.*! Recently, M. Eugene Boring, Klaus Berger, and 
Carsten Colpe have published in English the Hellenistic Commentary to 
the New Testament,” which is based on a German edition by Berger and 
Colpe under the title Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum Neuen Testament’? 
To date this is the most like a Wettstein-style assemblage of parallels 
on a passage by passage basis. A multi-volume collection, begun at 
Göttingen under the direction of the late Georg Strecker (d. 1994)” 
and continuing under Udo Schnelle (at Halle), will finally carry the title 
Neuer Wettstein: Texte zum Neuen Testament aus Griechentum und Hellenismus.°° 


2; Leiden: Brill, 1972); Hans Dieter Betz (ed.), Plutarch’s Theological Writings and Early 
Christian. Literature (SCHNT 3; Leiden: Brill, 1975), and Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and 
Early Christian Literature (SCHNT 4; Leiden: Brill, 1978); William C. Grese, Corpus 
Hermeticum XIII and the New Testament (SCHNT 5; Leiden: Brill, 1979); and Pieter W. 
van der Horst, Aelius Aristides and the New Testament (SCHNT 6; Leiden: Brill, 1980). See 
also Hans Dieter Betz and E. W. Smith, “Contributions to the Corpus Hellenisticum,” 
NovT 13 (1971) 217-35. Whereas van Unnik and Betz in their leadership of the pagan 
portion of the Corpus Hellenisticum project gave emphasis to ancient authors and texts, 
Delling directed his energies toward a compilation of modern secondary literature on 
Hellenistic Jewish authors and writings. As a consequence, the major contribution of 
this portion of the project has been bibliographic; see Delling (ed.), Bibliographie zur 
Jüdisch-hellenistischen und intertestamentarischen Literatur, 1900-1970 (2"* ed.; TU 106; Berlin: 
Akademie- Verlag, 1975). 

50 Willem Cornelis van Unnik, Sparsa Collecta: Collected Essays (3 vols.; NovTSup. 29- 
31; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1973-1983); see also his Das Selbstverständnis der jüdischen Diaspora in 
der hellenistisch-römischen Zeit (revised and edited by PW. van der Horst from the papers 
in van Unnik's estate [Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1993]). [The latter contains an essay by van 
der Horst on van Unnik’s life and work, with a bibliography.] 

91. Studies on the Hellenistic Background of the New Testament (Utrechtse theologische reeks 
10; Utrecht: Rijksuniversiteit, 1990). See also G. Mussies, “Parallels to Matthew’s Ver- 
sion of the Pedigree of Jesus," NovT 28 (1986) 32-47. For a more recent contribution 
from the Utrecht research circle, see Bert Cozijnsen, “A Critical Contribution to the 
Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti: Jade and Hesiod,” in The Use of Sacred Books in the 
Ancient World, ed. L.V. Rutgers, PW. van der Horst, H.W. Havelaar, and L. Teugels 
(CBET 22; Leuven: Peeters, 1998) 79-109. It should be emphasized that research at 
Utrecht has not been confined to pagan texts but has included various kinds of Hel- 
lenistic Jewish materials; see n. 58 below. 

52 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995). 

53 (Texte zum Neuen Testament 1; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987). 

54 Georg Strecker, “Das Göttinger Projekt »Neuer Wettstein«,” ZNW 83 (1992) 245- 
52. 

55 (3 vols.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1996-2001). The first two volumes, which were pub- 
lished in 1996 and together form Band II of the collection, cover Romans through 
Revelation. Band I will be published in three parts; the second of these, dealing with 
the Gospel of John, was published in 2001. The first part of Band I will cover the 
Synoptic Gospels and the third part the Book of Acts. 
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In the United States the most extensive studies in these areas were 
carried out beginning in the 1970-1990’s under Hans Dieter Betz (at 
Claremont and Chicago)” and Abraham J. Malherbe (at Yale). Mal- 
herbe studied with both A. D. Nock at Harvard and W. C. van Unnik 
at Utrecht. His work, and that of his students, has been marked less by 
a focus on single Hellenistic authors and more on primary topoi (“com- 
monplaces") and forms of Hellenistic expression, such as paraenesis 
and moral exhortation or epistolary conventions, especially as practiced 
by the Hellenistic moral philosophers." The Hellenistic Moral Philoso- 
phy and Early Christianity Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
has largely been organized by students of Malherbe and Betz.” 

One key difference in the recent work from that of the nineteenth 
century is the inclusion of much more in the way of Hellenistic Jew- 
ish and rabbinic parallels along with those from Greek and Roman 
authors. At work within this change is a greater awareness of the inter- 
action between the Hellenistic and Jewish cultures both before and 


56 In addition to Betz's two volumes in the Studia ad Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti 
series listed above in n. 49, see his Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament: Religions- 
geschichtliche und paränetische Parallelen. Ein Beitrag zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti 
(TU 76; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1961), and “Hellenismus,” in Theologische Realenzyk- 
lopädie 15 (1986) 19-35. Cf. Adela Yarbro Collins and Margaret M. Mitchell (eds.), Antig- 
uity and Humanity: Essays on Ancient Religion and Philosophy presented to Hans Dieter Betz on his 
70!" Birthday (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2001). 

57 See especially his articles, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” 267- 
333, and “Greco-Roman Religion and Philosophy and the New Testament,” in The New 
Testament and Its Modern Interpreters, ed. by EJ. Epp, and G.W. MacRae (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1989) 3-26. A bibliography of Malherbe’s scholarly works follows this article. 

58 The idea for a SBL working group devoted to the exploration of Hellenistic moral 
philosophy and early Christianity was the brainchild of Abraham Malherbe, who first 
mentioned it to some former students at the 1988 SBL Annual Meeting. The first 
informal gathering to discuss his proposal took place the following year, and from 1990 
to 1992 the program unit met officially as a Consultation, becoming a standing Group 
in 1993 and a Section in 2000. From 1990-1996 John Fitzgerald served as Program 
Chair; from 1997 — present, Michael White has served as Program Chair. Cf. Gregory 
E. Sterling, “Hellenistic Philosophy and the New Testament,” in Handbook to Exegesis of 
the New Testament, ed. by S. E. Porter (NTTS 25; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1997) 317; Thomas 
E. Olbricht, “Biblical Interpretation in North America in the aoth Century," Historical 
Handbook of Major Biblical Interpreters, ed. by D. McKim (Carol Stream: Intervarsity 
Press, 1998) 552. In addition to two volumes of studies on Friendship in the Graeco- 
Roman and early Christian world (see n. 71 below), this group has produced a text 
and translation of Philodemus, On Frank Criticism: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, ed. by 
D. Konstan, D. Clay, C.E. Glad, J.C. Thom, and J. Ware (SBLTT 43/GRS 13; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998, and a volume of essays on Philodemus and the New Testament World, 
ed. by J.T. Fitzgerald, G. Holland, and D. Obbink (NovTSup; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2003). 
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during the emergence of the Christian movement.” For comparison, 
from 1850 to 1875 only three works were published that tried to explore 
Hellenistic and Jewish interactions; from 1950 to 1975 some 68 works 
appeared on this subject. As Henry Fischel has observed, even these 
statistics do not tell the whole story: “There is a pronounced shift from 
the search for isolated parallel detail to more coherent observation and 
interpretation. ... Fortunately, an earlier premature exercise of synthe- 
sis, a dramatized portrayal of an almost allegorical clash between Judea 
and Hellas, was now abandoned.”®? More recent work has shown that 
even further sophistication is needed. 


The Problem of Parallels 


As this survey shows, the quest for parallels is nothing new, but, as 
Fischel’s astute remark suggests, the issue is how to understand and 
interpret them. The older view is that espoused by G. Ernest Wright 
and Floyd Filson in 1949 through a series of joint lectures under the 
title “The Bible against its Environment.”* Later published under sep- 
arate titles, these two studies were the inaugural volumes in a new series 


59 W. C. van Unnik was a force in stimulating this change as well, having helped 
inaugurate also the Compendia rerum iudaicarum ad Novum "Testamentum (CRINT) series. Cf. 
Pieter Willem van der Horst, Essays on the Jewish World of Early Christianity (Freiborg: Uni- 
versitatsverlag, 1990), and Ancient Jewish Epitaphs: An Introductory Survey of a Millennium of 
Jewish Funerary Efigraphy (300 BCE — 700 CE) (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1991); Martin Hen- 
gel, Judaism and Hellenism (2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972), and his presidential 
address to the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, “Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Wis- 
senschaft,” NTS 40 (1994) 321-57. 

60 While Wettstein had cited passages from the Hebrew Bible and rabbinic literature 
it was largely undigested. The first significant study of the phenomenon was that of 
Michael Sachs, Beitráge zur Sprach- und Altertumsforschung (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1852). 
The pioneering work was that of J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien: Alexander Polyhistor 
und die von thm erhaltenen Reste jüdischer und samarıtanischer Geschichtswerke (2 vols.; Breslau: 
H. Skutsch, 1874-1879). These statistics and the bibliographical catalogue come from 
the article by Henry Fischel cited below in note 62. 

9! [nter alia, Albrecht Dihle, Die Goldene Regel (Studienhefte zur Altertumswissenschaft 
7; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962); Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs, and Manners of Palestine in the I Century 
BCE—IV Century CE (New York: JTS, 1950; 2"! ed.; 1962). 

62 “Prolegomenon,” in Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature, ed. by 
Henry A. Fischel (New York: KTAV, 1977) xxvi. 

63 See below, nn. 84-85. For a recent effort along these lines, see the essays in Troels 
Engberg-Pedersen (ed.), Paul Beyond the Judaism/ Hellenism Divide (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 2001). 

64 They were originally delivered as the 1949 Haskell Lectures at Oberlin College. 
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devoted to biblical theology.® They concluded that, despite the numer- 
ous parallels explored, the Christian gospel was a new and recognizably 
different religious message. The “essential message” of New Testament 
was not the product of a secondary phase of Christian development in 
the Gentile world; instead it came to the Gentile world as a challenge.‘ 
In support of this basic premise, Filson said: 


[We do not] ask whether we find in the philosophy and religion of the 
earlier Gentile world parallels to certain terms and ideas in the New 
Testament. There are such parallels. It demands attention, however, that 
almost invariably they are only partial parallels.9? 


We may see many partial parallels with ancient life and thought, and 
as a result may wonder how much originality or difference the New 
Testament really had. The ancient world had no such problem. As far 
as I can find, they sensed the fact that the Gospel was a different thing 
from the religious messages they had known. The Jews and later the 
Judaizers saw that it was breaking the limits of current Judaism.” 


From his perspective, the Old Testament contained the root ideas car- 
ried on in the distinctive Christian message. First-century Judaism was 
the principal vehicle of transmission; however, it had lost the pure 
"essence" because of its excessive legalism. So, key theological terms 
like aydın or xowwvic—as found especially in Paul and more generally 
in Christian usage—could not possibly have the same semantic mean- 
ing as in pagan usage.” In sharp contrast, recent studies have demon- 
strated not only that these terms come from the ordinary language of 
friendship, but also that the usage in early Jewish and Christian writ- 
ers depends on the semantic fields, social conventions, and cultural 
ideals that are contained in and cluster around the root social mean- 


65 G. Ernest Wright, The Old Testament against its Environment (SBT 2; London: SCM, 
1950); Floyd V. Filson, The New Testament against its Environment (SBT 3; London: SCM, 
1950). 

66 Filson, NT against its Environment, 28; he also says, “the Hellenistic character of 
the later books of the New Testament has often been overstated” (30). Specifically, he 
means James, Hebrews, 2 Peter, and John (31-33). 

97 Ibid., 28-29. 

68 Ibid., 96. 

69 Ibid., 22-23, 29. 

70 Filson does not deal directly with these terms as reflecting the social language 
of the New Testament, but cf. NT against its Environment, 80 (on fellowship) and 83 n. 
18 (on love). From such assumptions also came some popular but erroneous modern 
distinctions between the Greek terms for *love" in contrast to agape as a peculiar form 
of “Christian love,” as in the formulation of Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (London: 
SPCK, 1953) 143 et passim. 
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ing of friendship within the Graeco-Roman environment. What then 
becomes important is how these terms can be invested with theologi- 
cal colorations, legitimations, or motivations by different pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian authors.’! 

This change of view was initiated in part by the work of James Barr, 
The Semantics of Biblical Language.” Barr addressed the problem of reli- 
gious language—and thereby the underlying question of hermeneu- 
tics—by examining the transmission of theological meaning and con- 
tent outside of the original environment in which the language arose. 
Coming out of generations of scholarship that invariably assumed lex- 
icography as the starting point for biblical exegesis, Gerhard Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament institutionalized some of 
these traditional theological notions of language.? For Kittel, follow- 
ing the lexicographical work of Hermann Cremer,” the theological lan- 
guage of the New Testament has a 


new force and impress and energy given to Greek words as “the horizons 
of those who spoke and wrote them changed with the point of departure 
and termination of all thinking.” The true aim of the present book is to 
bring out in our discussions this new content of individual terms.” 


7! See especially David Konstan, Friendship in the Classical World (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1997); and the two volumes from the Hellenistic Moral Philos- 
ophy and Early Christianity group, edited by John T. Fitzgerald, Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (Nov Y Sup 82; Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1996), and Greco-Roman Perspectives on Friendship (SBLRBS 34; Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1997). For criticism of Nygren’s views see especially the article by Frederick 
M. Schroeder, “Friendship in Aristotle and Some Peripatetic Philosophers,” in Greco- 
Roman Perspectives on Friendship, 38. For a “socially tuned” reading of friendship language 
as employed in Pauline Christological formulation, see L. Michael White, “Morality 
between Two Worlds: A Paradigm of Friendship in Philippians,” in Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham F. Malherbe (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990) 201— 
15, and the article by Engberg-Pedersen in this volume. 

72 James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford: Clarendon, 1961). 

73 (1o vols. in 12; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1932-1979). Kittel studied at 
Leipzig, Tübingen, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate in 1913 from Kiel. The bulk of 
his career was at Tübingen (1926-39) and Vienna (1939-1945). 

74 In his preface to TWNT Kittel credits Augustus Hermann Cremer’s Biblisch- 
theologisches Wörterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gracität (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1866; 9" ed., 
1902; 11® ed., revised by J. Kögel, 1923). Cremer, a contemporary of G. Kittel’s father, 
Rudolf, had been Professor of Systematic Theology at Griefswald (retired 1890; died 
1903), where G. Kittel also taught briefly in 1921. 

7 From the preface to TWNT vol. 1, as translated by G. W. Bromiley in the 
English edition, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, edited by Gerhard Kittel 
(10 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964-1976) vii. The quote within the quotation 
is from Cremer’s preface. [NB: for the referent of the phrase “point of departure and 
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Thus, Barr challenged both the neo-orthodox linguistic principles 
and their underlying theological assumptions as follows: 


We may then sum up these criticisms of TWNT by saying that the great 
weakness is a failure to get to grips with the semantic value of words i 
their contexts, and a strong tendency to assume that this value will on its 
own agree with and illuminate the contours of a theological structure 
which is felt to be characteristic of the New Testament and distinctively 
contrasting with its environment.”® 


In this critique, Barr forced the issue of interpretation in biblical analysis 
back to the issue of context, more particularly the question of historical 
and social context as the primary locus for meaning. Instead, he argued, 
the language of the NT employed “the same semantic function as [it] 
normally had in the usage of Hellenistic speakers,” and not even the 
semantic value found in the most abstract usage of philosophy, but that 
of more common speech.” 

Just as Barr was calling for lexical and semantic studies to be more 
attentive to the ambient environment, others were starting to ques- 
tion the theological assumptions used in traditional studies of Graeco- 
Roman and Jewish “parallels” to New Testament materials. For exam- 
ple, van Unnik’s Corpus Hellenisticum project began to speak of “antipar- 
allels,” while Samuel Sandmel’s 1961 SBL Presidential Address took 
aim at the problem he termed “parallelomania.”” He called special 
attention to the inappropriate use of parallels in Strack-Billerbeck's 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch.” He says: 


I would state here that NT scholars devoid of rabbinic learning have 
been misled by Strack-Billerbeck into arrogating to themselves a com- 
petency they do not possess. Strack-Billerbeck confers upon a student 
untrained and inexperienced in rabbinic literature not competency but 
confusion. ... The fourth and crowning sin of Strack-Billerbeck involves 
a paradox. On the one hand, they quote the rabbinic literature endlessly 


termination of all things,” read “Christ.”] See also Kittel's Cambridge lectures of 1937, 
Lexicographia sacra: The Making of the Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (London: 
SPCK, 1938). 

76 Barr, Semantics 231 (emphasis added). 

77 Ibid., 250-51. 

78 Samuel Sandmel, “Parallelomania,” JBL 81 (1962) 1-13. 

79 See note 39 above. Predecessors included John Lightfoot, Horae hebraicae et talmu- 
dicae (1658-1674; ET: 4 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1859) and J. Christian 
Schóttgen, Horae hebraicae et talmudicae in universum Novum Testamentum (Dresden-Leipzig: 
C. Hekelii B. Filium, 1733-42). 
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to clarify the NT. Yet even where Jesus and the rabbis seem to say 
identically the same thing, Strack-Billerbeck manage to demonstrate that 
what Jesus said is finer and better. ... Why, I must ask, pile up the alleged 
parallels, if the end result 1s to show a forced, artificial, and untenable 
distinction even within the admitted parallels?9? 


As a result of such criticisms, several significant new projects have been 
launched and groundbreaking studies published that give emphasis to 
"semantic fields” (as opposed to individual key words).*! In future stud- 
ies of this type it will be crucial to investigate such terms, not simply 
in isolation from one another, but as part of the conceptual “linkage 
group" to which they belong and with increased attention to the social 
worlds in which they are used.? Similarly attention will need to be 
given to combinations of Greek words as well as to equivalent terms 
and similar expressions in Latin and other languages. While there 1s 
thus a need to expand the linguistic horizons of research, the data 
used in making comparisons must not be restricted to instances of ver- 
bal identity or similarity. Some of the most striking parallels between 
Christian and non-Christian texts are primarily conceptual and involve 
little or no verbal agreement between the two.*? Attention must also be 
given to the dates of the comparanda. One of the most recent turns in 
this discussion as it relates to the Jewish materials concerns the viability 
of using the later rabbinic collections (the Mishnah and Talmudim) as 
evidence for either pre-70 Pharisaism or of pre-70 Judaism in general. 
So, too, this has a decided impact on the way we should consider the 
“backgrounds” to both Jesus and Paul. Still very much in the traditional 
mold is the work of E. P. Sanders, even though his concern has been 
to develop a revisionist orientation toward Pharisaic [rabbinic] termi- 
nology and theology.* Alan Segal sharpens the point nicely when he 
suggests that perhaps we have been going about it backwards: instead 


80 Sandmel, “Parallelomania,” 9-10. 

9! For example, the Macquarrie University lexicography project (also known as the 
“new Moulton-Milligan"), founded by E.A. Judge and G.H.R. Horsley, which produces 
the series New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity (8 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1981-1998) or EW. Danker’s study of Benefactor: Study of a Graeco-Roman and New Testament 
Semantic Field (St. Louis: Clarion Press, 1982). 

#2 For a treatment of the term “reconciliation” as part of the linkage group to which 
“friendship” belongs, see John T. Fitzgerald, “Paul and Paradigm Shifts: Reconciliation 
and Its Linkage Group,” in Paul Beyond the fudaism/ Hellenism Divide, 241-62, 316-25. 

83 Van der Horst, “Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti," 1159-60. 

84 Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977). 
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of using the rabbinic materials to talk about the “backgrounds” to the 
New ‘Testament, we ought to be using the growth of the early Christian 
movement as a “background” to the rabbis.” 


From Parallels to Backgrounds 


This discussion reflects more than a century of debate within New Tes- 
tament scholarship over the nature, function, and benefit of the study 
of parallels and the so-called *backgrounds" of the New Testament. We 
may consider two opposing approaches to the study of backgrounds as 
a way of rethinking the task of studying the parallels for the sake of 
comparison. 

What has sometime been called the first social history of earliest 
Christianity is Adolf Harnack’s Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums 
(or The Mission and Expansion of Christianity). It appeared in 1902, the 
same year as his Berlin Lectures on Das Wesen des Christentums (literally 
“The Essence of Christianity”) were published in English under the title 
What is Christianity? It also came out of Harnack’s work on the History 
of Dogma (third German edition in 1894). The Mission und Ausbreitung 
subsequently went through three more editions, the last appearing in 
1924, the same year as his influential study of Marcion.*’ 

The place where Harnack does most of his work on the *back- 
grounds" is in his first volume of Die Mission und Ausbreitung, where he 
sets the stage for the “expansion” by examining the conditions of the 
world that explain why the Christian message could hold such appeal. 
Still, for Harnack the truth of the gospel “message”—that is, the very 
essence of Christianity—was independent of the social context and was 


85 Segal has made the point in various discussions, inter alia, “Universalism in Ju- 
daism and Christianity,” in Paul in His Hellenistic Context, ed. by T. Engberg-Pedersen 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994) 1-2, and Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul 
the Pharisee (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990) xiv-xvi. 

86 Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in der ersten drei Jahrhunderten (2 vols.; 
Leipzig: Henrichs, 1902; 2" ed., 1906; ET: London: Williams & Norgate, 1905; 2"¢ 
ed., 1908); Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig: Henrichs, 1900; ET: London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1901); Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (7 vols.; Tübingen: J.C.B Mohr, 1886; 3" ed.; 
1894; ET: London: Williams & Norgate, 1900). 

87 See L. Michael White, “Adolf Harnack and the ‘Expansion’ of Christianity: A 
Reappraisal of Social History,” SecCent 5 (1985-86) 97-127; “Harnack, Karl Gustav 
Adolf von (1851—1930)," Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, 1:481-83. 
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constantly being inserted into and stripped away from the “collective 
syncretism" of each new religious environment, whether Jewish, Greek, 
or Roman.*? 

Second, then, for Harnack, who was vigorously opposed to the 
emerging "history of religions" school at the turn of the century, the 
truly Christian elements were almost completely isolated from their 
historical environment or *backgrounds."*? Thus, the *backgrounds"— 
or what we now tend to call the “social world"—for Harnack was 
merely a “backdrop” or scenery against which the real action took 
place. In the final analysis, however, between the Christian actors at 
center stage and the scenery there was no real interaction. 

On the other side of the fence stands the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 
In 1909 Franz Josef Dólger inaugurated a new journal entitled Antike und 
Christentum: Kultur- und Religionsgeschichtliche Studien centered on his own 
personal pursuit of the cultural parallels between Christian expression 
and action with that of the ancient world. First appearing in 1929, Antike 
und Christentum comprised six volumes, the last appearing in 1950, a full 
decade after Dölger’s death.” His work was taken up and continued 
by Theodor Klauser and others.” In sharp contrast to Harnack, their 
approach was phenomenological.” 


88 Harnack, Mission and Expansion (2nd ed.) E:318. Cf. What is Christianity? 190-91; 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1st ed.) I:58—59. C£. White, “Adolf Harnack and the ‘Expan- 
sion,” 99-100. 

89 So his famous 1901 Berlin Lecture, “Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultáten 
und die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte: Rede zur Gedächtnisfeier des Stifters der 
Berliner Universitat;” Cf. White, "Adolf Harnack and the 'Expansion,"" 100. 

9? Cf. Theodor Klauser and Adolf Rücker (eds.), Pisciculi: Studien zur Religion und 
Kultur des Altertums, Franz Joseph Dölger zum sechzigsten Geburtstage (Antike und Christentum 
Erganzungsband 1; Münster: Aschendorff Verlag, 1939). [Contains a bibliography of 
Dolger’s work compiled by Karl Baus.] 

9! See the discussion of the history and scope of Dólger's work, and that of his 
successors, by E. A. Judge, “Antike und Christentum," 4-9. In 1955 the enterprise was 
placed under the auspices of an institute at Bonn named in honor of Dólger. In addition 
to Klauser, it featured such scholars as J.H. Waszink (Leiden), L. Wenger (Vienna), and 
Hans Lietzmann (Harnack's successor at Berlin). Under this leadership it oversaw the 
flowering of the first German Religionsgeschichtliche Schule through a careful treatment of 
the early Christian materials in relation to the classical. 

92 "To quote Judge (“Antike und Christentum," 6): *[His] eye is most sharply focused 
upon a very specific type of phenomenon: the physical signs, symbols, and gestures 
by which Christians express their beliefs, and the comparable practices in usage in 
antiquity. He did not in the end move far from his original interest in sacrament and 
liturgy. But he expanded it to embrace the ritual and customary procedures of the 
whole of life, and above all he moved beyond the framework of the history of dogma 
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One of the main difficulties in Dólger's phenomenological approach 
—which focuses on topics and symbols rather than society and his- 
tory—is integrating the archaeological and non-literary remains of the 
classical culture with the predominantly literary tradition used to reflect 
much of the Christian side. While Dólger and company have certainly 
been more interested than most in the archaeological and artistic mate- 
rials from the early Christian world, such materials were often read 
through the lens of the literary tradition alone, and not in their archae- 
ological (hence, cultural) context. This led to some criticism of their 
historical method precisely because the phenomenological approach 
tended to become “a piling up of antiquarian detail without sufficient 
regard to time and place, which prevented justice being done to con- 
crete historical relationships." In other words, despite the radically 
different orientation toward the contributions of Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture to early Christian life and practice, the lack of historical nuance 
nonetheless created an artificially static view of the culture. Once again 
we find the parallels have become lifeless scenery, mere “backgrounds” 
rather than living culture.” The discovery of parallels—no matter how 
striking the similarity—does not exist outside of an historical and social 
context. 

From another perspective we must also be aware that there 1s often a 
theological subtext in positing both similarities and differences.” Jona- 
than Z. Smith has shown that the tradition of comparing early Chris- 
tianity to Graeco-Roman religions emerged since the Enlightenment in 
an environment dominated by “Protestant anti-Catholic apologetics.” 
He notes that regular comparisons were made between the Pauline 
“sacraments” and those ostensibly found in the mysteries in order to 
make the point that post-Pauline Christianity was taking on Greek 
ideas. The basic assumption being worked out through comparison is 
that 


to adopt the more anthropological approach of social and religious history—or rather 
antiquities.” 

93 Judge, “Antike und Christentum,” 13, paraphrasing reviews of the Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum by E. Peterson in RwAC 31 (1955) 275-79 and 33 (1957) 203-4. 

9 Judge (“Antike und Christentum,” 13) also notes Klauser's reply to Peterson's 
criticism and suggests that later approaches in the RAC attempted to deal with these 
Issues in some ways. 

95 Colish, “Stoicism and the New Testament,” 367-77. 

96 Drudgery Divine: On the Comparison of Early Christianities and the Religions of Late Antiquity 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990) 34. 
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if Christianity is ‘unique’ with respect to the other religions, then ‘apos- 
tolic’ (or Pauline) Christianity is ‘unique’ with respect to other (especially 
later) modes of Christianity. This is a modulation of the Protestant his- 
toriographic myth: a ‘uniquely’ pristine ‘original’ Christianity which suf- 
fered later ‘corruptions.’” 


In this way, the uniqueness of apostolic Christianity is “Protestant,” 
whereas later forms of Christianity, influenced by the ritual practices 
of the mysteries, become “Catholic.” Smith traces these basic ideas 
back to the work of Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), a French Heugenot, a 
Classicist who wrote on Greek and Roman satire, and a contemporary 
of Joseph Scaliger and Hugo Grotius.? From there they came down 
to some of the more influential theological works of the past half cen- 
tury.! More recent work has shown that many of the supposed similar- 
ities to “sacraments” are indeed erroneous, while the origins of the mys- 
teries are indigenously Greek. Thus here again, more careful atten- 
tion to historical detail and cultural context, not to mention theological 
tendencies, 1s required on both sides of the comparative equation. 

So the “piling up” of parallels is not the only answer. Everett Fergu- 
son, following in the tradition of Arthur Darby Nock, puts it this way: 


What is to be made of these parallels? Do they explain away Christianity 
as a natural product of its environment? Must they be explained away 
in order to defend the truth or validity of Christianity? Neither position 
is necessary. ... It is possible to emphasize the similarities of Christianity 
to elements in its environment, and one may stress these items either to 
argue for the providential preparation for Christianity or to give a naturalistic 
explanation of Christianity as another syncretistic region of the time. Con- 
versely, it is possible to deny significant similarities in an effort to defend 
Christianity’s uniqueness or to make it out as a fraud. Either approach, 
from whatever motivation, seems to me to be misguided.!” 


97 Ibid., 43. 

98 Thid., 47. 

99 Ibid., 56-59. 

100 Smith (Ibid., 34 n. 58) cites Filson, NT against its Environment, 94, for using the 
concept of ex opere operato as an encoded anti-Catholic criticism. He also discusses 
(43 & 48) the way similar ideas are reflected in the treatment of Bruce M. Metzger, 
“Methodology in the Study of the Mystery Religions,” HTR 45 (1955) 1-2; revised 
version reprinted in Metzger's Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968) 1-24. 

10! Cf. Walter Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1987) 3, 31. 

102 Backgrounds of Early Christianity (and ed., Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 1-2. 
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Upon discovering certain parallels, a key methodological consider- 
ation must be what can be understood by analyzing them compara- 
tively. Adolf Deissmann proposed that any case of parallelism might 
be understood either as analogy (“more or less equal religious experi- 
ences") or as genealogy (“dependence” or “demonstrable borrowings”).!% 
Once again, Jonathan Z. Smith has called for greater sophistication in 
thinking about what the task of comparative analysis ought to entail 
by not limiting the role of parallels to dyadic oppositions or similar- 
ities.!% At the same time, the social location of the ancient materials 
has undergone considerable reclassification in the light of more recent 
comparative research. !° 

Perhaps we ought to say it this way: The process of recognizing 
parallels—hke Darwin discovering distinctive but similar species of 
finches on the various islands of the Gallapagos—is first and foremost 
the assembly of a data set on and from which new analysis will need 
to be based. On first sight, the similarities must evoke some appropri- 
ate theoretical explanation. But upon reflection and with the collection 
of each new data set, one will begin to evaluate and analyze not only 
the data but also the previous theories themselves. Indeed, one of the 
problems in recent efforts to apply sociological or anthropological the- 
ories to the study of the ancient world, and early Christianity in par- 
ticular, has been inflexibility in the use of theories and models. The 
process of comparison in the light of new data sets must also cause us 
to reformulate—or as Smith puts it, to deconstruct and reconstruct!96— 


103 Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered Texts of the 
Graeco-Roman World (ET from the 4‘ German edition; London: Hodder & Stauton, 
1927) 265. Smith (Drudgery, 48-49) also discusses Deissmann’s views in the light of 
the fact that later scholars (notably Metzger) have used “analogy” to discount the 
similarities, while “genealogy” was a common way of discounting later (1.e., “Catholic”) 
Christianity and Late Antiquity more generally. 

10t Drudgery, 4753: 

105 For criticism of Deissmann’s thesis regarding the implications of the papyri for 
understanding the social location of early Christian literature see Abraham J. Malherbe, 
“Soziale Ebene und Literarische Bildung,” in Zur Soziologie des Urchristentums, ed. by 
W. A. Meeks (Munich: Kaiser Press, 1979) 194-221; ET included in Malherbe's Social 
Aspects of Early Christianity (2*4 ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983) 29-59. In general, 
the non-literary materials have not always been handled well in these discussions. For 
a critical treatment of the hermeneutical tendencies (akin to those proposed by Smith, 
nn. 97-98 above) in some older treatments of architectural and archaeological issues 
see the article by Paul Corby Finney, *Early Christian Architecture: The Beginnings (A 
Review Article),” HTR 81 (1988) 319-39. 

106 Drudgery, 52. 
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the theories themselves.'” In the case of the ancient world, then, we 
must constantly be aware of context and culture as dynamic factors in 
all forms of social interaction within any particular historical sphere, 
just as in an ecosystem. 


From Parallels to Context 


Despite all the debates over how to use such parallels in studying the 
New Testament, there has been a lasting contribution made especially 
by the investment of New ‘Testament scholars in relation to the late 
Classical (or Hellenistic-Roman) world out of which it came. We could 
cite numerous studies that have attempted over the years to detail 
both the extent and the overall character of this interdependence. 
Perhaps the most significant contributions have been made in three 
areas: (1) the rebirth (and reconceptualization) of interests both from 
Classicists and New ‘Testament scholars in the syncretistic religious 
environment of the Hellenistic-Roman world (best seen in studies of 
the Hellenistic mysteries and Diaspora Judaism); (2) the philosophical 
and intellectual traditions (especially in studies of Philo, the Hellenistic 
moralists, and the Second Sophistic); and (3) the growth of social world 
studies (especially those that have brought greater sophistication to 
our understanding of archaeology, cultural phenomena and symbolic 
worldview formation). With the advent of greater access and search 
capabilities in ancient texts through electronic media (e.g., the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae), the discovery of parallels seems even more promising. 
Even so it requires caution and sophistication. 

Still the problem exists of what to do with the parallels. In his review 
article on “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” Abraham 
Malherbe warned, 


A major problem attending the use of such tools as the “Corpus Hel- 
lenisticum” is the focus on “parallels.” ... Parallels so collected may very 
well be used in the ways parallels from hellenistic moral philosophical 
material have been used in the past. These ways range from the rather 
superficial use of some concept or description from the philosophers to 
illuminate a New Testament term, for example, the [term] apostle, or 
the subject of freedom, through citing the parallels in commentaries on 
books of the New Testament without allowing the exposition of those 


107 See L. Michael White, “Social Networks: Theoretical Orientation and Historical 
Applications,” in Social Networks in the Early Christian Environment: Issues and Methods for 
Social History, ed. by L.M. White (Semeia 56; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 31-34. 
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books to be substantially influenced by the parallels, or a similar use in 
treatments of such subjects as New Testament ethics. ... Such uncriti- 
cal use of parallels is particularly unfortunate in light of the fact that the 
moral philosophers have frequently been approached with conceptions 
of eclecticism and syncretism which have not always contributed to pre- 
cision. ... The problem has been accentuated when the philosophical 
materials have been approached from the Christian side with an agenda 
set by a New Testament interest, thus offering a Christian organizing 
principle for “parallels” found in the pagan materials. 1° 


In the final analysis, Malherbe argues, one must deal with the nuances 
and differences among the moralists and other non-Christian writers 
based on their context, backgrounds, and intentions—in precisely the 
same way that we need to be aware of the drastic differences among 
the New Testament writings themselves. 


The problems associated with hunting for parallels is accentuated when 
we speak of someone, say Paul, and his “background.” ‘The next step is 
then to think of Paul as [merely] taking things from his “background” 
and adapting them to his own circumstances and purposes. It is poten- 
tially fruitful, and certainly more realistic, to place Paul in the context of 
these discussions ... .!° 


Thus, parallels alone are not enough. The topoi and other philosophi- 
cal conventions that one regularly finds among the Hellenistic moralists 
and in Paul (as well as other NT writers) are more than mere clichés.'! 
They, too, were products of socially constructed communities of mean- 
ing. There is a need for more nuanced treatment of social-historical 
as well as archaeological-cultural data in order to provide contextual 
grounding and correlation for the parallels. We need to discover both 
the social realities and the cultural understanding of their day. 

To take but one example of the difficulties, we may look briefly at 
the recent Hellenistic Commentary to the New Testament, edited by Boring, 
Berger, and Colpe.''' For the entire Galatian letter, it lists a total of 31 
parallels, comprised of 22 pagan texts, 5 pre-70 Jewish texts, 2 rabbinic 
texts, and 2 later Christian texts from Nag Hammadi. Despite the 
fact that Betz’s commentary has shown quite convincingly that Gal 
4:12—20 is replete with allusions to the friendship topos,!!? the Hellenistic 


108 “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” 275—76. 

109 Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” 299. 

110 Ibid., 320 n. 252 and 324. 

111 See notes 52 and 53 above. 

112 Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979) 220— 
21. Betz cites a number of the parallels in the footnotes. 
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Commentary lists no parallels of any sort for this passage.!? In fact the 
Hellenistic Commentary lists only one parallel (at Rom 7:22) in all of 
Paul's letters to an example of the friendship topos, but even that is not 
about friendship.'' This omission is the more striking, then, in light of 
recent work on friendship in the Graeco-Roman and early Christian 
world.!!5 At the same time due caution must be observed when we try 
to assess the possible implications for Paul's use of the cultural ideology 
of friendship as applied to Christian social organization over against its 
use as a foundational value in moral exhortation.!!° 

What underlies these backgrounds is a common set of worldview 
assumptions—a symbolic universe or template of reality—that places 
Jews and Christians more fully in their cultural context. Paul’s use of 
the semantics of friendship, benefaction, or patronage, various topoi, or 
forms of paraenesis demonstrates his adherence to widely understood 
assumptions of his time both in the intellectual environment of the 
moralists and in the socio-economic environment of Roman rule in 
the Aegean during his day The use of the same assumptions and 
traditions by other Jews (such as Philo) or Christians of a later day (such 
as Clement of Alexandria) must surely allow for subtle differences. In 
order for us to understand fully how a Paul—or any other writer of the 
time, whether pagan, Jew, or Christian—might have appropriated these 
semantic and social conventions, we must continue to examine closely 
the parallels in their contexts. Quod est comparandum (“Thus should it be 
compared”). 


113 See the article by L. Michael White in this volume for further discussion of this 
passage in the light of the friendship topos with parallels from Dio, Favorinus, and the 
epistolary handbooks. 

114 Out of ten parallels on friendship, nine are found in the Gospels and Acts. The 
only Pauline occurrence is at §591 (ad loc. Rom 7:22), citing Plutarch, Maxime cum 
principibus philosopho esse disserendum 2 (Mor. 777C), that the aim of the two kinds of 
speech is friendship. But the point of reference in the parallel to Rom 7:22 seems to 
be primarily about Paul’s internal discourse, compared to what Plutarch seems to call 
“the speech in the mind,” since the preceding entries ($8589-90) list Plato's Rep. 588D— 
589B and Corpus Hermeticum 13.7 as parallels to this verse. 

115 See above n. 71. 

116 See the caution of Hans-Josef Klauck (“Kirche als Freundesgemeinschaft? Auf 
Spurensuche im Neuen Testament,” MTZ 42 [1991] 3-12) who argues that, despite the 
parallels, the friendship language is subordinate to fictive kinship language. Cf. Sterling, 
“Hellenistic Philosophy and the New Testament,” 329-30. On the other hand, it may 
be the case that at the level of ideological value system, the two kinds of language are 
much more intertwined. 
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THE OEIA YZI? OF HIPPOCRATES 
AND OF OTHER “DIVINE MEN” 


Dieter Zeller 


A Neglected Aspect in Recent Research! 


In the early decades of the Twentieth century the figure of the detoc 
àvrjo or “divine man” was a favorite category among many New Testa- 
ment scholars for classifying depictions of Jesus and understanding the 
early development of christology. Arising out of the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule (or “History of Religions School”) it was proposed that Jesus was 
portrayed according to an established category of “divine man” well 
known in the larger Graeco-Roman world. In recent decades of schol- 
arship, however, this assumption has received several heavy blows and, 
as a result, declined in popularity? There are several reasons for this 
decline. 

To begin with, the attributes and functions thought to be character- 
istic of the “divine man" figures from antiquity varied by epoch and 
cultural milieu to such a degree that the root form delog àvrjo ceased 
to be a phenomenologically useful category? Hellenistic Judaism, once 
regarded as a mediator between the pagan world and the New ‘Testa- 
ment, was said to ignore the concept because it was foreign to bibli- 
cal thinking. Some scholars preferred to explain the gospel narratives 


! For revising my manuscript I am much indebted to John T. Fitzgerald and 
L. Michael White. The latter also supplied much of the Greek text for the primary 
source quotations and contributed some useful additional footnotes (nn. 16, 20, 39, 44, 
45; 53, 54, 80, 85, and 91). 

? For a review of the most important literature see my article “Mensch, góttlicher," 
Neues Bibellexikon 2 (1995) 764— 5. The history of investigation is resumed by E. Kosken- 
niemi, Apollonios von Tyana in der neutestamentlichen Exegese (WUNT 2.61; Tübingen: Mohr, 
1994) 64-164 and by D. S. du Toit, Theios Anthropos (WUNT 2.91; Tübingen: Mohr, 
1997) 2-39. See also A. Pilgaard, “The Hellenistic Theios Aner—A Model for Early 
Christian Christology?” The New Testament and Hellenistic Judaism, ed. P. Borgen and 
S. Giversen (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1995) 101—122. 

3 G. P. Corrington, The “Divine Man” (AUS 7.17; New York, Bern, Frankfurt/M.: 
Lang, 1986) tried to save a homogenous phenotype, but could do so only with the help 
of a concept of ddvoyuc (“power”) shining in various colours. 
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through Old Testament or Jewish models rather than appeal to a 
concept that does not explicitly appear in the New ‘Testament. 

The protests of classical philologists were even more weighty.* They 
denied that the term deiog (the adjective “divine” derived from edc, 
the noun “god”) signified in Greek literature what New Testament 
exegetes had regularly associated with it, i.e., the divinity or divine 
origins of the person so identified. They showed, moreover, that the 
term is barely connected with the title “Son of God;” it does not 
necessarily include miraculous activity; and in pre-Christian times Betocg 
&vje does not seem to be used as a terminus technicus. At the center of 
this discussion lay The Life of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, from the 
early third century CE, the principal pagan exponent of the so-called 
“divine man” biography. Most recently, E. Koskenniemi has called 
further attention to difficulties in citing Philostratus’ work as a source 
for the “typical” usage in the first century CE. Consequently he has 
called into question the postulation of H. D. Betz regarding miracle- 
working philosophers as a common phenotype in the earlier period.’ 

It is true that some scholars have continued to use the term con- 
ventionally. “But,” as A. Pilgaard rightly remarks, “one still has to ask 
if the term would not have occured more often if it expressed a well 
known category. More important, however, is the question whether a 
specific semantic content ... has determined the definition of the sci- 
entific term theios aner in an inappropriate way." The recent disserta- 
tion of D. S. du Toit now concentrates on this very issue, namely, the 
semantic task. He wants to elucidate the use of deiog dvdewnog (“divine 
human") and correlated notions, e.g., deoméovog and Öauuovıog, in impe- 
rial ümes.? His statement of the problem and the formulation of his 
results are determined by the situation in New Testament research. Du 


t See esp. W. von Martitz, *vióc, «vA A,” TWNT 8.335-340, 337-339; du Toit 
(Theos Anthropos, 2-3) uses this article as his starting point. 

5 Koskenniemi, Apollonios von Tyana, 233-5; cf. his article “Apollonius of Tyana: A 
Typical OEIOX ANHP?" BL 117 (1998) 455-67. 

€ So B. Kollmann, Jesus und die Christen als Wundertäter (FRLANT 170; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996) 89-115. After a short sketch of the debate, he takes Dei- 
oc àvrjo as “Sammelbezeichnung für antike Wundertäter mit übernatürlichem oder gött- 
lichem Status” (58-9: “A collective designation for ancient wonderworkers with super- 
natural or divine status"). That is exactly the meaning denied in recent investigation. 

7 “The Hellenistic Theios Aner,” 103. 

9 Cited in n. 2 above. See also my review of this work in 7LZ 123 (1998) 62-64. 
The Greek term teoxéotoc literally means “divinely-sounding” (LSJ) and dauuöviog is 
derived from daiuwv, originally a synonym for dedg (“god”). 
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Toit emphasizes that this terminology is never used for “Gottmenschen 
oder Góttersóhne,"? and that it is missing in the context of divinization 
and religious veneration. He concludes, therefore, that it does not have 
an ontological meaning, and that it is generally lacking in passages with 
miracle traditions. !° 

Also du Toit states his thesis in useful linguistic concepts. Following 
J. Lyons he distinguishes two classes of adjectives: 


(I) Adjectives of quality (or, as I would say, accidental qualities). 
(II) Adjectives that denote essential proprieties, which are divided into 
two subcategories: 
(a) those that assign something to such a class (adskriptives Klassen- 
adjektiv, *ascriptive adjective of class”), or 
(b) those that merely put something in relation to such a class, 
where these may designate either: 
(1) an active relation to the class (modifier in an objective 
sense), or 
(2) a passive relation (modifier in a subjective sense). 


As a result du Toit affirms that detoc Avdownog or similar expressions 
in the period under observation almost never function as adjectives that 
ascribe someone to the class of the gods (category ILa above).!! Instead, 
it typically signifies a religious-ethical quality or is applied in an epis- 
temological context to “archegetes” (or founding figures) of knowledge, 
its sense vacillating between an adjective of quality (category I) and an 
adjective indicating a passive relation to the gods (e.g. “inspired by the 
gods,” so category ILb.2). This latter type of reference may even consti- 
tute technical language (“phrasales Lexem”). 

Certainly, du Toit's work produces some fine analyses and impressive 
results, but unfortunately, as I have shown in my review," his strictly 


9 *God-man" and *Son of God;" because the former term is a Christian coinage, 
we can pass over it. 

10 du Toit, Theios Anthropos, 402. 

!! Except for some ironic uses; so du Toit, Theios Anthropos, 195, 272-3. Here one 
must ask whether the term is applied as univocally as du Toit seems to presuppose. 
Rather, I would suggest that the adjective is sometimes attributed in an analogous 
manner, such as when, for example, one applies “male” and “female” to blossoms 
(männliche und weibliche Blüten, an attribution apparently not so typical in English, which 
may use “staminate” and “pistillate” respectively) according to their biological function. 
Only this analogous usage does justice to the intermediate position of the “divine man” 
between gods and humans. 

12 See n. 8 above. 
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synchronic point of view—with the exception of two excurses—veils 
the fact that the language of the imperial period is stamped by Homer 
and Plato. ‘Thus, du ‘Toit overlooks a category of traditionally so-called 
“divine men”—the oracles or mantic prophets (udvtets).'? Their knowl- 
edge was not transmitted in the same way that founders of either philo- 
sophical schools or scientific disciplines inaugurate a Wissenstradition or 
“school of thought;” therefore, it is unwise to subsume them under 
the category “archegetes of knowledge.” Like the poets, prophets some- 
times are said to owe their ability to foresee the future to their deta 
qot (“divine nature”). Consequently, it is a regrettable weakness of du 
Toit’s endeavor that he does not take into consideration this expression, 
which may conceal the characteristic feature of the Hellenistic concept 
of “divine men.” The work of du Toit thus needs to be supplemented 
by a further investigation of this important, but largely neglected, con- 
cept of “divine nature,” as we shall see in the course of this study. 


Oia doi: From God-given Faculty to God-like Nature 


At first glance Beta pots seems to comprise an “ontological” meaning, 
if their “divine nature” distinguishes such men from ordinary humans. 
A survey of the usage of the term in Greek literature will show that 
originally this was not the case, but that in imperial times such an 
understanding began to lurk behind the term. 


Classical Greek Writers 


Let us begin with the Boeotian poet Pindar (518-438 BCE), the first to 
use not only the word qois but also the verb püvaı and the noun vá 


15 Cf. the seer Teiresias in Sophocles, OT 298; the Cretan Epimenides, who (accord- 
ing to Plato, Leg. 1.642D) was a Seiog àvo performing sacrifices and giving oracles 
of salvation to the Athenians; and generally Plato, Meno. 99C: xonouoóot xoi uävreıs 
alongside of the poets; Pythagoras following Hermippos in Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 
8.41 (allegedly staying in the underworld, he knew the things happening on earth; 
therefore, the Italians looked on him as *divine"—here we even have the predicate 
delog vic), not to mention the evidence in imperial times. 

!4 Here I want to modify a precipitate sentence in my review (7LZ 123:63) where 
I said too sweepingly that participation in “divine nature" indicates ascription to the 
class of gods. 

15 For the following cf. O. Thimme, ®vaic, Toózoc, *H0oc (Diss. Göttingen, 1935, 
printed Quakenbrück, without date); W. Marg, Der Charakter in der Sprache der frühgriecht- 
schen Dichtung (Kieler Arbeiten zur Klassischen Philologie 1; Würzburg: Triltsch, 1938) 
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in a significant way.!® In his hymns of triumph he praises victorious men 
on the basis of their heroic past and by invoking a god. Thus, man — 
hero — god: these are the levels on which he moves (cf. Olym. 2.2). l'hese 
levels, however, do not remain wholly separated. The beginning of the 
sixth Nemean ode marks the unity, but also the difference, between 
gods and men: 


But in something we approach nevertheless to the immortals: 
be it through a great spirit, be it through bodily excellence (vot) 
(Nem. 6.4—5). 


Athletic constitution as well as spiritual talents are conceived here as 
gifts of the gods bestowed on certain men from birth. They enable such 
men to godlike achievements (àoevat, cf. Pyth. 1.41-2). Beside athletic 
achievements it is wisdom and the art of poetry which “grew up" (or 
“originated,” épvv) from the gods." According to Pindar's first Nemean 
ode, 


The origins are laid by the gods together with the superhuman (dauuo- 
vtoc) virtues of that man (Nem. 1.8). 


Later in the same ode, this god-given disposition (qvó) is divided into 
physical power (ofévoc) and mind (or reason, yerv), including the 
“inborn capacity to foresee the future” (zooióetv ovyyevéc oic Enea). ? 
Such an endowment contrasts with the necessity to learn as required of 
other mortals. !° 

Whereas in a feudalistic society Pindar wants to legitimate by divine 
causality what man possesses by birth, under more democratic cir- 
cumstances the accent shifts to the actual charisma added to human 
nature. Thus, for Plato rather than human wisdom, it is their special 
vows together with their divine ecstasy (literally “enthusiastic state,” 


80-99; H. Koester, *qoic, uth,” TWNT 9.246-271, 248—250; H. Patzer, Physis: Grundle- 
gung zu einer Geschichte des Wortes (Sitzungsberichte der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
der Johann-Wolfgang-Goethe-Universität Frankfurt/Main 30.6; Stuttgart: Steiner, 
1993). J. Starr, Sharers in Divine Nature: 2 Peter 1:4 in Its Hellenistic Context (ConBNT 33; 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2000) was not yet available to me at the time of writ- 
ing. All translations from the Greek are those of the author, with the assistance of the 
editors, unless otherwise noted. 

16 The usual translation of qois is “nature;” of püvaı, “to grow up or be by nature;” 
and of va, “natural capacity.” 

17 Cf also Olym. 9.28—29, 110; 11.10; Pyth. 5.25. 

18 Nem. 1.25-8. 

19 Cf. Olym. 2.86-8; 9.100-2; Nem. 3.40-3. For the concept of being “self-taught” 
(avtodidaxtoc) see also below at nn. 82-3. 
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évdovordCovtes)” that enabled the poets (xonouwöol) and soothsayers 
(Seoudvtetc) to speak without even knowing (ioaow) what they say (Apol. 
22C). In his Meno Plato further extends the inspiration traditionally 
accorded to these “divine” singers and seers to capable politicians 
(99CD). Here he perhaps not casually prefers to speak of deta potoa 
(“divine lot”) instead of deta qvo?! Similarly lawgivers are called deios 
because of their being filled with divine inspiration. In the Laws, for 
example, Lycurgus is described as “some human nature mixed with 
some divine power" (pvotc tis &vdQumivy ueutypevy Dela tivi duvanen).?? 
Later on Plato speaks of him as of a “divine being” who delivered his 
laws by oracle from a god (Apollo).? Thus, the static conception of 
an inherent “nature” from earliest childhood on is complemented by a 
more dynamic one, the experience of actually being owned by the god. 
This notion is familiar to biblical prophets, too, while the former one 
seems to be alien to them. 


Hellenistic and Imperial Greek Writers 


The idea of an &vdovoraouög (“divine possession or inspiration") specific 
to poets and prophets continues in Hellenistic and imperial times, and 
sometimes is expressed by the possession of a deta qoc. In this way, 
already Democritus (ca. 460 BCE) said of Homer that he could only 
erect such a polymorphic building of words because he had “received 
a divine nature” (pboewg Xoyov 9eaCovong).^ Dio Chrysostom quotes 
the passage from Democritus and explains “that without a divine and 
superhuman nature (vev Betas xoi dauoviag qosoc) it is impossible to 
produce verses of such beauty and wisdom.” ” Later in the same treatise 
on Homer, Dio seems to use “divine inspiration” as the equivalent to 
this notion of a divine nature: “Indeed, without divine favour (deia 
tyngs), without inspiration (éxisvoin) of the Muses and Apollo, it is 
simply impossible for poetry to be created ...”?° 


20 The verb &vdovond&n is derived from the adjective root évüeoc (through the 
contract form £vüovc), meaning “possessed by a god.” See also below. 

21 Meno 99E, 100B; cf. Ion 534C, 542A with regard to the poets. 

?? Leg. 3.691E; cf. Ion 533D-534C in the context of poetry. 

23 Leg. 3.696B: äs uù TO xav åoyàs duv delov nagà 0e00 Stewavtevoutd tivos. 

?* Frag. 68 B 21 in the edition of H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (ed. W. Kranz; 
rath ed.; Zürich- Hildesheim: Weidmann, 1985) 11.147. 

?5 Or. 53.1. 

26 Or. 53.6. Compare Or. 36.34; du Toit (Theios Anthropos, 157-8) cites only the second 
passage. 
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In other cases simply Oen (“divinity”), instead of “divine nature,” 
is said to fill the poet-prophet.? In such a case, where “human” and 
“divine” nature are put in contrast, an ontological meaning of deios 
is undeniable. Yet, the same adjective can be paraphrased as “sent by 
god;" therefore, in the terminology of du Toit, we have here only a 
"relational adjective of class in the subjective sense" (category II b.2). 
Men with such a divine endowment can be termed “divine by partici- 
pation and derivation." Such a religious foundation of human “divin- 
ity,” however, is not as exceptional as du Toit maintains.” 

It is on the basis of this background that the use of deiog in Josephus 
may be explained. Although as a pious Jew he opposed the divinization 
of men,” he also knows of humans who take part in “divine nature.” 
In his polemic against pagan detractors (Against Apion) he quotes a 
fragment from Manetho (third cent. BCE) purporting to expose the 
"real" story of Moses and the exodus. According to Manetho's account 
a key figure in the story was a certain Amenophis, son of Paapis, a seer 
in the court of the pharaoh who “seemed to partake in divine nature 
(Betas 68 Soxotvtt peteoynxéevat Pvoews) according to his wisdom and 
foreknowlege of the future."?! It is significant, then, that while Josephus 
roundly refutes Manetho’s account on a variety of “historical” grounds, 
he does not question the description of the seer’s powers or their source, 
his “divine nature.” 


27 For example, POxy. 1381.164f (hymn on Imuthes-Asklepios). So compare the two 
versions of the life of Pythagoras: whereas Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 30 says that we can not 
grasp the harmony of the spheres because of the smallness of our nature, Iamblichus, 
Vita Pyth. 65 stresses the necessity of an ineffable and unthinkable “divinity” to hear it. 

28 Cf. the definition of G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greec Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1961) quoted by du Toit, Theios Anthropos, 50 n. 55. 

29 He admits the inspiration-model only for the perspective of Dio Chrysostom; for 
the bulk of poets or philosophers—according to du Toit—the reason why they are 
termed deioı is not participation in divine wisdom, but their function as founders of 
scientific traditions. 

30 In Ant. 19.345 he disapproves of flatterers who call Agrippa “god” (0e6v), where 
they are said to distinguish him in terms of qoi: “Though until now we feared 
you as man, now we confess you as one of more than mortal nature (xgeittovd oe 
S8vytijis pboewg).” Cf. Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 367: Jewish people do not want to believe that 
Caligula has inherited the nature of a god. 

5! Contra Apionem 1.232 Here C. R. Holladay, “Theios Aner” in Hellenistic Judaism 
(SBLDS 40; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977) 62 even grants an ontological nuance; so 
compare 59-61 on the signification of deiocg in Josephus. Heliodorus, Aeth. 3.16.4 offers 
a close parallel: here the astrological wisdom of Egyptian prophets is said to “deal with 
the gods" and to "take part in the nature of the stronger ones," that is to say, in the 
immortality of the divinized celestial bodies. 
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Similarly, Josephus describes the attitude of Herod towards some 
prophesying Essenes; the king is said to have “thought something great- 
er about them than is worth saying according to their mortal nature 
(ueiCÓóv tt PQOVHV En’ adroig i Hard thv Ovytyv pvovv eineiv Ev). 
Thus Josephus introduces one of the Essenes, a certain Manaem who 
was famed for his ability to foretell the future.? It was this Manaem 
that had predicted Herod’s future kingship while he was still only a 
boy. In the end Josephus interprets Manaem’s foreknowledge of the 
future to be the result of these people having “an empirical knowl- 
edge of divine things (ts tõv ðeiwv &preigtac)" which is rooted in their 
virtue (xaXoxoyatac).** Josephus also implies in this passage that such 
attributes are not uncommon among the Jews because of their rever- 
ence for God. Thus it was also for Daniel, who earned the fame of ðe- 
otys (“divinity”) even among the Persians, whose mag: were legendary, 
because his foretellings proved true.? 

Is this merely to be construed as pagan language taken over by Jose- 
phus and hence typical of the Egyptian Manetho, the half-heathen 
Herod, and the Persian crowd? I do not think so, because Josephus 
elsewhere without any scruples gives to the Jewish prophets the same 
attribute, Yeiog.” A. Schlatter rightly takes this as parallel to &vügoc.? 
Though one should not “overload the term with metaphysical conno- 
tations,” as du Toit argues,** one should not overlook the fact that such 
a participation in divinity was recognized among the Jews and inspired 
religious awe or wonder (daüua). 


32 Ant. 15.372. 

33 Ant. 15.371—79. The opening in 371-2 together with 379 constitutes the redactional, 
generalizing frame of the particular episode with Manaem; it shows why Herod held 
the Essenes in esteem and granted them certain exemptions (so note the ınclusio at 378 
5* Ant. 15.379; cf. 373. 

55 Ant. 10.268. 
36 Ant. 8.243; 10.35; cf. 18.64 where it occurs in the disputed testimonium Flavianum, 
too. 

37 Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus (BFCT 26; Gütersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1932) 58-60. For Evdeog see also n. 20 above. Du Toit (Theios Anthropos, 383—6), 
who does not take the pvotg passages into account, pleads for the meaning “sent by 
God" here. Cf. now du Toit's recent study, “Die Verwendung von deiog als Attribut für 
Menschen in den Schriften des Flavius Josephus," in Internationales Josephus-Kolloquium 
Brüssel 1998, ed. J. U. Kalms and F Siegert, (Münsteraner Judaistische Studien, 4; Mün- 
ster: LIT, 1999) 53-93, which, however, came to my attention too late to be used for this 
study. 

38 "Theios Anthropos, 385-6. 
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Such is the case with Josephus’ treatment of Moses, too. Not only did 
the Egyptians “consider him a wonderful and divine man (tov ávóga 
Savuaotov uv ... xai Hetov vouiLovon), so also does Josephus himself. 
In a passage where he refutes the charge of impiety attributed to him- 
self and other Jews—because they do not properly reverence the gods— 
he shows the Mosaic cultic institutions to be symbols of reverence to the 
divine realm, i.e., the same elements identified by the Greeks with the 
Olympian deities. Thus, Josephus wants to compel those doubting his 
piety to acknowledge “that our lawgiver truly is a tetoc &vijo."? In his 
discussion of both passages, Du Toit argues that Moses is seen here 
merely as guarantor of transmitted knowledge." But I think that he is 
seen more easily in Platonic tradition as divinely inspired lawgiver. 

The sense of the often-discussed latter passage is elucidated by an- 
other passage not mentioned by du Toit: “Thus, the legislation which 
seemed to be from God (vouodeoia tot soð) led the man [Moses] 
to be reckoned higher than his own nature (tov Avöga memoinxe tis 
avtot ploews xoeittova vouiCeodou).”” With this phrasing, “a nature 
higher than his own,” Josephus adopts a Hellenistic concept, but he 
interprets it as indicating the divine origin of the Law—in the same 
way that the laws of Lycurgus via the Pythia were said go back to 
Apollo.“ Therefore, an ontological meaning of tetog a&vijg should not 
be denied, as the synonym “of higher nature” makes evident. Simi- 
larly, in a closely related passage, the authority of the Jewish Law, even 
for non-Jews, is expressed as the “superhuman power (ts únèo Avdow- 
mov oti Óóvváueoc)" of Moses which is demonstrated by “many other 
proofs” (texunoua).* 

That Josephus’ formulation regarding “a higher nature” indicates 
a state between god and humans, becomes clear from two passages 
of Plutarch. In his Life of Alexander a eunuch consoles the vanquished 
Darius by reminding him to think of it as being conquered “by a 


39 So Contra Ap. 1.279. Note here that Josephus actually uses the term &vhe Veto. 
For the response of “wonder” or awe, see also below at n. 45. It should be noted that 
the root noun datpa can mean either the reaction of awe or that which causes the 
awe, Le., a miracle. Thus, in such cases it is too simplistic to say that the “divine man” 
terminology is not accompanied by miracles. So see also n. 44 below. 

^9 Ant. 3.180. 

^! "Theios Anthropos, 392, 395. 

® Ant. 3.320. Cf. n. 45 below. 

43 Cf. Contra Ap. 2.162-3. 

** So Ant. 3.317-9, the phrase “superhuman power” is from 318. For texungıa signi- 
fying miraculous demonstrations, in a very similar construction, compare Acts 1:3. 
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man of higher than human nature (6:7 Gvded¢ Nrrnodan xeeittovos i 
natà thv Avdgwnivnv vow)” who can only inspire wonder (GAAG xai 
Savudtev). Plutarch attributes similar qualities to the Spartan king 
Cleomenes III (ca. 260-219 BCE) whose exploits as a Greek nation- 
alist during the period of the Hellenistic monarchies were legendary. 
His death at the hands of Ptolemy IV Philopator gave rise to com- 
memorations both in his native Sparta and in Alexandria which are the 
occasions for Plutarch's comments on his nature. First, after his death 
the appearance of a snake on the impaled corpse aroused religious awe 
and fear (Serovdamovia ... xoi poBdc) on the part of Ptolemy, “as if a 
man dear to the gods and of higher nature had passed away (óc àvóoóc 
àvmenuévou 9eoqu.o0c xoi xgeittovos thv púow.).”* In turn the people 
of Alexandria frequented (qowóvrec) the place of his death and suppli- 
cated (nmgooerg&novro) Kleomenes, addressing him as “hero and son of 
the Gods (fjooa tov KAeouévi] xoi Se@v maida ooooyoosvovrec)." "7 

To be sure Plutarch himself treats some of this as superstition, but 
he sees in the affair a proof of Cleomenes’ abiding virtue.? Likewise 
Plutarch in other instances follows the Platonic definition of deiog and 
uses the word with a moral signification. For example, at the end of 
the comparison between Kimon and Lucullus, he says that the gods 
testified to both of them being *good and divine with regard to their 
vous.” In this instance, q$ot means “character.” On this philosophi- 
cal level, deiog denotes a religious-moral quality, as du Toit has shown.°° 
But even so, such men are exalted beyond human measure.?! 


5 Alex. 30.10 (in the Teubner ed. of Ziegler, = 30.5 in the LCL ed. of Perrin). 
Compare the similar wording in Josephus, Contra Ap. 1.279 (n. 39 above); Ant. 3.320 
(n. 42 above); and 19.345 (n. 30 above). Also in Plutarch, cf. next note. 

*6 Cleom. 39.2-3 (Ziegler ed., = 39.2, Perrin ed.). 

47 Thid., 39.4 (Ziegler ed., = 39.2, Perrin ed.). 

48 Ibid., 39.1 (Ziegler ed., = 39.1 Perrin ed.). 

49 Luc. 46; compare already Plato, Rep. 366C; for a similar use of the tijv púow as an 
accusative of respect see Musonius, Frag. 17; Apollonius, Æp. 17; Lucian, Alex. 61 (here of 
Epicurus). 

50 When a Stoic source declares the wise man alone priest, because he is “inside 
of the divine nature" (Stob. 2.67-8), this could simply mean that he is “at home with 
religious things." But the parallel in Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 7.119 says that wise 
men are “divine, because they have, so to speak, god in themselves." Therefore, one 
could surmise that he also takes part in “divine nature" through reason. Cf. Theios 
Anthropos, 82 n. 73, 85-6. 

9! So compare two passages of Aelius Aristides. In his Panathenaic Oration (Or. 13.174. 
10-11; ed. Dindorf I:285), delivered in 155 CE, he extols an action which exhibits 
the admirable character of the Athenians “and should be regarded as greater than 
human behavior.” So also Aristides in another speech, entitled Against Leptines on behalf 
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Philostratus Reconsidered 


With this background of usage among Hellenistic and Imperial writers, 
the important case of Philostratus! Life of Apollonius of Tyana, often 
thought of as the quintessential “divine man” biography, may now be 
evaluated more closely. In his biography Philostratus wants to explicate 
the reasons why the famous Apollonius of Tyana won the reputation of 
being “supernatural and divine" (dauövıog te «oi 92509)? This claim 
already precedes him, probably because of his miraculous feats. In 
general, however, Philostratus subsumes Apollonius! healing powers to 
his superior “foresight” (called both xoóyvoow and pavtxy), which 
itself is anchored in his extraordinary purity of heart and a soul filled 
with an exceptional quantity of aether. He maintains that people who 
enjoy mantic faculties “become divine on this basis and bring about 
salvation of humans” (Oeiot te bm’ adtijs ylyvovron xoi moóc owtnoiav 
avo eamwv TEedttovot).” 

It is true that Philostratus ascribes such a “participation in divinity” 
in principle to every noble human (tovcs a&yabovc tõv àvüodonzov 9:00 tt 
Éyew); however, he asserts that, since the cosmos is in disorder, it “needs 
a man made in likeness to god" (àvógóg deiodaı te@ eixocuévov), or, 
as he continues, “it needs a man who will administer the cosmos that 
pertains to them [the human souls], who because of his wisdom comes 
to be a god" (àvógóc, óc Emmedyoetat tod negi AUTAG xóouov, VEÖG 
und copias fxov).5* In this light we may now reconsider the crucial 


passage Vit. Apol. 7.39. While in prison and before the eyes of his 


of Exemptions (the title taken from Demosthenes Or. 20) and delivered presumably on 
the same visit as the Panathenaic Oration (or during his earlier school days) praises the 
Athenians since through their virtues they seem to be beyond human nature (Or. 
54.152.8; ed. Dindorf II:696). A similar quality is extolled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
concerning the founder of Rome, who says that Numa “ordered that Romulus himself, 
as one who had shown a greatness beyond mortal nature, should be honoured under 
the name of Quirinus" (Ant. Rom. 2.63.3). 

52 Vita Apol. 1.2. 

53 For this combination of attributes, see esp. Vit. Apol. 3.42; cf. the related apologetic 
passage in 8.7.7-9 (also discussed below). Here tetoc—pace du Toit (Theios Anthropos, 
302)—is not synonymous with äyadög (meaning “good” or “noble”) since it is con- 
trasted with the state of “humans.” Instead, as the passage continues, such men are said 
to be “blessed with the same mysterious power as Apollo,” in their euergetic function. 
The speaker, an Indian sage, perceives Apollonius to possess these qualities because 
he has “so much aether in [his] soul,” and finally concludes that indeed Apollonius is 
“something dauuöviov” (3.43). 

54 Vit. Apol. 8.7.7. The final phrase follows the translation of du Toit (7 Aeios Anthropos, 
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beloved disciple Damis, Apollonius miraculously removes his feet from 
their shackles and then replaces them. Damis confesses that “only at 
this moment did he accurately comprehend the nature of Apollonius, 
that it was divine and superior to that of a human” (tote noðtov ... 
Are Bög Evveivar týs "AzxoAXovtov pvoews, Sti Deia TE EIN xoi xostrvov 
àvOootov). 

Du Toit takes Apollonius’ statement while removing the shackles, 
“TI give you proof of my own freedom,” not as a miracle, but merely 
as a prediction that he will be freed the same day.” But the disclosure 
for Damis happens while they are still in prison and before such a pre- 
diction could prove true. Thus, what opens Damis’ eyes is the miracu- 
lous feat with the shackles. This miracle thus reveals the sovereignty of 
the philosopher above the situation (&p’ éavt@ eivaı) due to his super- 
human wisdom, as it appears later in the flashback of Damis (Vit. Apol. 
8.13). Afterward while on trial he suddenly disappears out of the court, 
thereby demonstrating that he cannot be kept against his will; because 
of this fact, the emperor should not ignore his “nature.”°* Thus, even 
with a moral foundation the “divinity” of Apollonius does not exclude 
miracles; on the contrary, they conspicuously reveal his superiority in 
comparison with the rest of mankind. Expressed with the term deia 
qois (“divine nature"), it certainly has an ontological ring, one which 
is not simply introduced into the discussion by Christian readers such 
as Eusebius." So we note in another work where Philostratus says of 
Apollonius, that in wisdom he surpassed human nature.?? 


298); however, it may also be translated “since by virtue of wisdom he comes as a god.” 
EC. Conybeare (in the LCL edition) translates: “a god sent by wisdom.” 

55 Theios Anthropos, 309-12. Similarly for Seonéovog (in 8.13) du Toit admits only a use 
as adjective of quality. 

56 Vit. Apol. 8.5. This phrase is not translated by V. Mumprecht in her edition of 
Philostratos (Sammlung Tusculum; München-Zürich: Artemis, 1983). 

57 As du Toit (Theios Anthropos, 318) asserts. He admits an ontological reading of 
Philostratus among pagan writers only in Eunapius (319). But his characterization of 
Apollonius as “something between the gods and men" (Eunapius, Vit. soph. 454) 1s 
inspired by what Aristotle said with regard to Pythagoras (cf. Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. 
31). In all the inflationary and superlative use of deiog by the Neoplatonists one cannot 
overlook the fact that the philophers are thereby raised above human nature. So com- 
pare Eunapius, Vit. soph. 491-2: Prohairesius, who after a declamation is acknowledged 
as “god” by everybody, is said to have been in all respects “beyond the measure of 
man;" he entirely “surpassed the ordinary human type (pVow);” in 491 Eunapius also 
speaks of his “genius” (@votc). 

58 Vit. soph. 521: 6neoeveyxov oogia tiv åvõownivny plow. 
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As we have seen in previous writers, the term deta qvo does not 
necessarily indicate divine descent; however, in the case of Apollonius 
such a notion clearly goes along with 1t.? Another passage from Philo- 
stratus, this time in his Lives of the Sophists, shows a comparable usage in 
reference to the giant Agathion from Boeotia. The context is the career 
and achievements of the Athenian orator and benefactor Herodes Atti- 
cus.? Agathion was a favorite of Herodes, who came to be known far 
and wide as “Herodes’ Heracles.” Herodes had heard Agathion say 
that his father was the rustic hero Marathon;°! from such an origin 
corresponding deeds are to be expected. Because of his knowledge of 
hidden things Herodes recognized, “that there was a superhuman aura 
(Saovia. pdots) about him.” 

In these texts, therefore, origin from a god, or at least a hero, and 
miraculous faculties are connected. The later “divine man” biographies 
of Pythagoras also incorporate such features. For example, the historian 
Aelian, a contemporary of Philostratus, provides the following headline 
for a traditional series of Pythagorean miracles: “Pythagoras taught the 
people that he was born out of higher semen than corresponding to 
mortal nature.” This formulation may even go back to Aristotle or 
Theopompus; thus, generation by a god entails a superhuman constitu- 
tion. This view is also presupposed by Aelius Aristides in his praise of 
Heracles: 


And it is no wonder that he has so far surpassed human nature, whose 
father is the first of beings ... So concerned was his father in the matter 
of his procreation that they say that he slept with her for three days and 
nights in a row, since he wished to infuse into his offspring the largest 
and purest possible amount of his nature. 


59 So see Vit. Apol. 1.6. How important physical descent can be for “divinity” on a 
lower level is evident in Philostratus, Vita soph. 570. There a woman is said to have had 
intercourse with Apollonius “because of her desire for noble offspring, since he was 
more divine than ordinary man.” Philostratus disclaims this because it contradicts his 
ascetic image of Apollonius. 

60 Vit. soph. 552. 

9! Thid., 553. 

62 Ibid., 554. 

63 Var. hist. 4.17. 

6t Or. 5.31.13 (ed. Dindorf I:51). The translation is that of C. A. Behr. In the whole 
oration Aristides wants to establish the divinity of the hero whose @votg is above human 
condition (cf. 33.3-5, ed. Dindorf I:56). For similar claims, compare the prophecy of 
Tanaquil that a dynasty generated from the royal hearth will be stronger than human 
nature (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 4.2.2). 
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To return to Apollonius of Tyana: these examples may have shown 
that his alleged origin from Zeus and his miraculous actions are corre- 
lated to his “divine nature,” although Philostratus does not attach much 
importance to them.® 


A New Semantic Development 


Let us summarize our results thus far. In our earliest texts deia qoi 
means the inherited constitution granted by the gods to only a few 
humans; it makes possible exceptional endeavors. It can be combined 
with actual inspiration. This kind of person is called “divine” because 
his achievements presuppose an endowment which exceeds human 
powers. Hence it not only originates from the gods; rather, it also 
suggests—at least in texts of the imperial era—a divine nature of such 
men." Philosophers such as Plato and Plutarch, as well as writers like 
Josephus and Philostratus, try to correct this traditional image of the 
Beiog Aveo by affirming that true participation in divinity consists in 
piety and virtue. Thus, gvots acquires the meaning of “character.” 
But even in Philostratus and later Neoplatonic writers the ontological 
meaning is inherent, as the occasional contrast with “human nature” 
makes clear. Consequently, I think we should differentiate the denotation 
of a term from the reason why it is applied to certain subjects. This 
distinction will become apparent in the following example. 


The Case of the “Divine” Hippocrates 


I wish now to illustrate the semantic content of 9eioc in the early 
imperial period by a little-known text dealing with Hippocrates, the 
founder of medicine.” The text that concerns us here is a kind of 
encomium found as the second letter in a pseudepigrafic collection of 
letters under the name of Hippocrates. 


65 Cf Vit. Apol. 1.4—6. 

66 Cf. on the level of magic, PGM IV.220: Through the encounter with the god the 
magician has acquired a “godlike nature" (ioó020c qvoic). 

97 This text is not known to du Toit, but was mentioned in passing by L. Bieler, 
OEIOX ANHP (Wien: Oskar Hófels, 1935/6; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
gesellschaft, 1967) 16 n. 16. 

68 See the recent edition by W. D. Smith, Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings (Studies 
in Ancient Medicine 2; Leiden: Brill, 1990) from which I have taken both text and 
translation used here. However, for the text, the edition of D. T. Sakalis, ‘Inmoxedtous 
"EmoroXaít (Io&vvwa: Panepistemio Ioanninon, 1989) should be compared. 
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The Pseudo-Hippocratic Letters 


The entire series of letters constitutes a kind of Hippocrates-romance 
and knits together two basic plots: (1) The Persian king Artaxerxes 
(which one is not clear) summons Hippocrates; the latter, however 
refuses to help the enemy of Greece, despite a sizable remuneration 
(Letters 3-9). (2) The people of Abdera call for Hippocrates, because 
their compatriot Democritus seems have gone mad; again the physician 
refuses, having come to the conclusion that it is not the philosopher, 
but the Abderites themselves who are mad (Letters 10-21 with 23 as 
appendix) The two plots are made to interact in Letter 11, showing 
further the symmetrical nature of the composition. 

Since parts of the corpus have been preserved in early papyrus 
copies, a date of origin before Claudius is plausible; there are also 
indications of at least one prior revision of the text. As a result, 
the first two letters now form a prelude to the first plot; they clarify 
how “the fame of the science of the physician Hippocrates of Cos, 
descendant of Asclepius, has reached even” the Persian King of Kings 
(so Let. 3). Let. 1 and 2 are thus addressed as an exchange, between 
Artaxerxes and a certain physician? named Petos or Paitos.’”! It is this 
Paitos who recommends the “famous Hippocrates” to come to the aid 
of Artaxerxes. 

The name of Paitos is also important to the dating of the romance 
in its present form. It is the hellenized form of the Latin Paetus, a 
well-known Roman family. Like other names in the correspondence, 
it might be an actual allusion. Depending on the identification of this 
Paitos the introduction (Letters 1-2) is ascribed to different early editions 
of the romance: R. Philippson thinks the addressee was a friend of 
Cicero, the Epicurean Papirius Paetus; therefore, Let. 1-2 would have 


69 On the development of the ms. tradition beginning in antiquity, see Smith, 
Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings, 35-43. 

70 This is evident from Letter 1, even if oov (line 4) is omitted in some mss. 

7! D. T. Sakalis, “Beiträge zu den pseudo-hippokratischen Briefen,” Formes de pensée 
dans la collection hippocratique, ed. F. Lasserre — Ph. Mudry (Genève: Droz, 1983) 499-514, 
504—506 accepts the variant Petos as the original since it is represented by older mss. 
He guesses that this Petos was a Persian or, more likely, an Egyptian physician within 
reach of the King of Kings. This allows him to plead for the unity of the letter-romance 
written still in the first cent. BCE. Smith (Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings, 18 n. 50) 
looks upon this proposal as “eminently reasonable," but considers Let. 1 and 2 to be 
later additions. 
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been added in a second edition after 44 BCE.” H. Diels proposed 
Caecus Paetus, a proconsul of Asia, who committed suicide in 42 CE; 
therefore, Diels argued that a third edition of the Claudian period was 
dedicated to him.? Only E. Kudlien takes into account the medical 
profession of Paetus and identifies him with the physician known to 
us from Lucian’s Alexander 60; therefore, he proposed that the first two 
letters are an addition of the second century CE.” It is not possible, 
therefore, to say definitively whether Let. 2, in which Paitos sings the 
praises of Hippocrates as saviour, 1s early first century or of a slightly 
later date. Nonetheless, it constitutes an instructive example of praise 
with all the traditional topics required for an encomium.” Because this 
encomium to Hippocrates is so little known, and because of the key 
terms employed within it, we will give the entire text here and then 
comment below.” 


Ps-Hippocrates, Letter 2: Text and Translation 
(48) 2. Hoitog Baouet yeydi "Aogra&éoEn yatoew 


Tà qvovxà Bonüvuora od ver tiv Euönuiav Aouuxob0 nadous å dE èx 
15 ploewg ylyvetaL voońuata, Ad N úo itoa xoívovoa: boa dé èë 
émidyuins, TEXVN Texvinds xoivovoa TV TEOMNV TOV OMUdTWV. 
‘Innonedtys 8& intedg iftar totto tò nadog tH yéver uèv | oov ot 
Awgıevg, mokews ó& KÕ, mateog è 'HooxAcióa tot "Luroxoórovc tod 
Tvwotdixov tod Néßoov tot Xwotedtov tot Oeodweov tod Kireoputtada 


7? R. Philippson, “Verfasser und Abfassungszeit der sogenannten Hippokratesbrie- 
fe,” RAM 77 (1928) 293-328, 328. 

73 *Hippokratische Forschungen V," Hermes 53 (1918) 57-88; but his presupposition 
that the Paetus in the letters is assumed to be a satrap of Asia Minor is probably wrong. 

74 “Paetus 3,” PWSup 10.473-4. He overlooks the fact that the pestilence described in 
Let. 1 is briefly mentioned again in Let. 11; see Smith Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings, 
19. That Let. 1 and 2 are lacking in the papyri and in ms. f is not so important because 
these mss. are selective in other places too. 

75 Cf. K. Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament," ANRW II.25.2 
(1984) 1031-1432, 1173f; M. Valloza, “Enkomion,” Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, 
ed. G. Ueding (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1994) 2.1152-1160; R. 
Brucker, ‘Christushymnen’ oder epideiktische Passagen? (FRLANT 176; Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1997) 110-173. Subsequent to the completion of this article I discov- 
ered that the text is partially quoted as illustration of the encomium in Phil 2:6—11 by 
K. Berger and C. Colpe, Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum Neuen Testament (Gottingen- 
Zürich: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987) 287; cf. ET by Eugene Boring, Hellenistic Com- 
mentary to the New Testament (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995) 479. 

76 The text printed here is from Smith, Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings, 48 and 50, 
with the translation on 49 and 51. The marginal numbers given here are those of the 
page and line number from Smith's text. (See also above n. 68.) 
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20 tot Koiodjuóoc. oVTog Helga pice xéxontar xoi èx Wxedv xol iGuotixóv 
eis ueyóXo xoi teyvixà nooNyaye viv intomńv. Tivetor èv oov 6 Velos 
‘Inmoxodtys, évatos uév And Koroduiðos tot Baouéoc, ÖNTWAALÖERATOG ÖE 
and "Aoxhnmo0, einootds dé Go Atoc, unteos dé Moeatðéas qts 
Pawaoétng x víjg oixiac tov “Hoaxredav° ote xovà Gupdoteoa TÀ 

25 onéouara ev A&móyovóg Eotıv 6 Velos ‘Inmoxedtys, moóc uév MAteds 
AorAnmaöng Ov, meds è uNteds Hoeaxheiðns. uate dé thv TEXVIV tao 
Te TO norei “Hoaxreidy xoi naed tH nano ‘Inmoxodtet. GAA TAC 
uèv tovto, c eixdc, và nota &uvrdn vic intos, doa davov Tv 
xal tovtous eidévat, thv dé OUUNAOAV téyvnv AUTöG EWVTOV eSidcEaTtO 

(50) évdeta ioe. xexonuévog xoi tooottov ýnseßeßpnxos TH Tis yoxs 
evgvia rovc xooyóvouc, Óoov Stevyvoxev obot0v xoi tH tio téxvns 
Goeti. xabaige, dé od} Byoiwv uèv yévoc, ByHELMdOv è vooynudtwv xoi 
àyoiwv mov yv xoi Bdrattav Sdiaoneiowy navtayot oneg 6 

5 TourtóAeuoc tà ts Ajunteos onméguata, ta tot ‘AoxAymod Ponðuata. 
Toryagodv Evömwrata xal adtos Gvggevta noAoxoü qts yS 
HEiwtai te tOv aùtõv 'HooxAci te xoi “Aoxdynm@ tro “Adyvaiwv 
SMoe@v. abtoOv pEetamEenpar NELEUWV GeybeLov xoi yxovotov, doov àv 
Bovantat, SHoew abvQ. oðtos yao émiotatar oby Eva TOdMOV tg ioc 

IO toU nAdovg, OVtTOS nathe byelas, oUtoc ooti]o, OUTOS GxeaMSuvVOS, ODTOS 
NAGS Hyeuov tic Deomeerots EmtotHUNs. £ooo00. 


Translation: Paitus to the Great King Artaxerxes. Greetings. 


Natural remedies do not get rid of the visitation of the plague epidemic. 
Diseases from nature, nature herself judges (brings to a crisis) and heals. 
Those from a visitation the science heals, judging scientifically the alter- 
ations of bodies. Hippocrates the physician cures this malady. By family 
he is Dorian, of the city Cos, son of Heraclides, son of Hippocrates, son 
of Gnosidicus, son of Nebros, son of Sostratus, son of Theodorus, son 
of Cleomyttades, son of Crisamis. He has a divine nature, and he has 
brought forth the healing science from minor, idiosyncratic activities to 
great scientific ones. The divine Hippocrates is eighth, you know, from 
King Crisamis, seventeenth from Asclepius, nineteenth from Zeus, and 
his mother is Phainete’s daughter Praxithea, from the Heraclid house. 


Hence, by the seed of both sides, the divine Hippocrates is descended 
from gods, from Asclepius by his father, from Heracles by his mother. 
He learned the science from his father Heraclides and his grandfather 
Hippocrates. It seems likely that he was first initiated by them into the 
first mysteries of the science, which it 1s credible that even they knew, but 
he taught the total science to himself employing his divine nature, and 
surpassing his forebears in the natural quality of his soul by as much as 
he has surpassed them in scientific excellence. He cleanses the earth and 
sea over wide areas, not of wild beasts but of beastly wild diseases, and as 
Triptolemus sowed everywhere the seeds of Demeter, he sows the cures 
of Asclepius. 
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Whence justly he has been given divine honors widely on earth and is 
accorded the same gifts as are Heracles and Asclepius by the Athenians. 
Do send for him; and direct that he be given all the gold and silver that 
he wants. For he knows not just a single manner of healing the affection, 
he is the father of health, savior, soother of pain. In short he is leader in 
the divine science. Be well! 


Commentary 


For purposes of discussion and analysis we shall now take up some key 
points within this text in the form of a commentary. 

a. yévoc (48.17-20): The text presents Hippocrates, his tribe, his 
native place, his father and his ancestors until the seventh genera- 
tion. The description that follows in lines 20-21 (“He has a divine 
endowment, and he has brought forth the healing science from minor 
idiosyncratic activities to great scientific ones”) anticipates both his ú- 
ots and his medéets. It is certainly by this achievement, which is men- 
tioned again in the last phrase before the greeting (“In short he is 
leader in the divine science”) that Hippocrates earned from his suc- 
cessors the attribute 9eioc, which appears in 48.21 and 25.7 But his role 
as archegete does not exhaust the meaning of deiog in this text. That 
this is so becomes clear from the amplification of the divine descent of 
the “divine Hippocrates" (48.21-26). Here, the paternal line is not only 
traced back to a mythological king of Cos, but in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of an encomium? it is extended to Asclepius. Thus via Apollo, 
Hippocrates descends from Zeus. The maternal line which now is sup- 
plemented shows him an offspring of Heracles.” Divine origin—even 
when far removed—can thus contribute to “divinity.” 

b. àvatoopń and úo (48.26—50.2): Though being instructed by 
both his father and grandfather, only he could teach himself medical 


77 More precisely, it is the empiricist wing of medicine in Alexandria (between 225 
and 50 BCE) which felt confirmed by the works of Hippocrates. Cf. W. D. Smith, 
The Hippocratic Tradition (Ithaca/London: Cornell UP, 1979) chap. 3; see 87 for Hip- 
pocrates as "archegete." The earliest preserved commentary (Apollonius of Citium, first 
cent. BCE) calls him #ewtatog (CMG 11.1.1; 10.5 [p. 12, lines 2-4]). Cf. O. Temkin, 
“Hippokrates,” RAC 15 (1991) 466-481, 468. 

79 Cf. Menander (Spengel 371.1): *You will say that he (the king) originates from the 
gods." 

79 On the whole this is confirmed by the Vita Hippocratis of Soranus 1 (CMG 4.175- 
178), written ca. 100 CE, though there the name of the mother (Phainarete, here the 
grandmother) and the number of the generations differ slightly. For the legend of 
Hippocrates cf. L. Edelstein, “Hippokrates,” PWSup 6 (1935) 1290-1345, 1292-1305. 
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art?’ as a scientific system. This became possible because he was gifted 
with a “divine” or "inspired"?! qoi (“nature”), which distinguished 
him even from his ancestors. This term, which we have already dis- 
cussed, can be further illuminated by the discussion of the role played 
in pedagogy by inborn disposition, learning, and training. The adto- 
wads or avtoótóoxtoc (both meaning “one self-taught”) needs neither 
teachers nor training because of the talent given him by god. Such a 
Beta qotc (“divine endowment”), as we have seen, can also be a com- 
ponent of the “divine man,” though not always so constitutive as in 
the case of divine seers and minstrels. It enables such a person to do 
outstanding feats—here the medical skill of Hippocrates. In the case of 
Hippocrates, these are not miraculous healings, though amazing diag- 
nostic and prognostic knowledge is ascribed to him elsewhere. 

c. modes and timai (50.2-8): As with the “divine men" of the old 
type (Abaris, Epimenides, Pythagoras) Hippocrates’ activity 1s described 
as “cleansing” (xadaigeıv). By contrast to Pythagoras? or still more 
his own ancestor Heracles, Hippocrates does not cleanse the land of 
wild beasts. Rather he rids it of something just as wild and beastly, 
namely disease. The letter next adduces as ovyxetots (“comparison”) 


99 Smith's translation (“initiated into the mysteries of the science”) here should be 
noted. The reference in 48.27, however, is to into “medicine” or “the medical art,” 
since it typically assumes the designation of medicine as one of the learned “arts” 
(téyvat). The term intext) occurs again in this sense at 48.21 along with texvn. The 
terms téyvy and vexvuxóc also occur at 48.16, 26, 29; and 50.2, where it too is translated 
“science;” cf. also Let. 3 (50.14—15). Medicine as a texvn is frequently listed along with 
rhetoric and music among the moralist writers. So compare Musonius Rufus, Frag. 6; 
see also the article by Everett Ferguson in this volume. It is also worth noting the use of 
the verb uveiv in this context, and to suggest that it may deserve further investigation. 
So compare the prayer of Apollonius in the Temple of Asclepius (Philostratus, Vit. Apol. 
1.11), which likewise suggests connotations of mystery language (so note &oonróv ve xai 
ovyyevij). 

9! The mss. and the editors vacillate between Seta and évdera. The former is clearly 
attested in 48.20. 

82 Cf. D. Zeller, Charis bei Philon und Paulus (SBS 142; Stuttgart: Kath. Bibelwerk, 
1990) 84. The earliest testimony is from Homer, so Od. 22.347-8: “God let grow (£upbo) 
the songs in the mind of the self-made singer.” Cf. O. Luschnat, “Autodidaktos—eine 
Begriffsgeschichte," ThViat 8 (1961/2) 157-172. 

83 Cf. Athenodorus quoted by Diogenes Laertius Vit. phil. 9.42; Maximus of Tyre 
Or. 13.5 lists Hippocrates together with Pherecydes and Timesias of Clazomenae as 
&vOoozov 8001 Sayoviot who can predict natural phenomena. The passage is missing 
in du Toit's book. 

84 So Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. 142. 

85 This combination of metaphors is also found frequently among the moralists, 
where vice and passion are regularly depicted both as deadly beasts (noia) and as 
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the famous propagator of civilization, the Attic hero Triptolemus. 
Following a conviction widespread at that time, such heroes merited 
divine honors. So note that 50.6-8 affirms such honors for Hippocrates 
as an established fact:”” “Whence justly he has been given divine honors 
widely on earth and is accorded the same gifts as are Heracles and 
Asclepius by the Athenians." 

Like these two heroes, Hippocrates in part had a human parentage, 
but because of his achievements he attained honors due to the gods. 
Historically, this may seem exaggerated, ? but it is significant for “divine 
man" tradition. Like heroes, after death their affinity to the gods is 
recognized by culüc veneration.? For du Toit this is an important 
criterion for an “ontological meaning" of detoc, but he does not think 
it is typical for the founders of philosophical schools.” Yet Hippocrates 
here is both archegete and “divine” hero. So, the present text concludes 
by bestowing a number of hymnic or aretalogical titles on the Coan 
physician (“the father of health, the savior, the soother of pain ...”). 


Conclusions 


In the light of our previous discussion of “divine nature" the celebration 
of the “divine Hippocrates” in a first century romance warrants the 
following conclusions: 


deadly disease (vóooc); so see Tabula of Cebes 19.1—5; 22.2—23.1; 26.2-3 (and further 
comments and parallels cited in nn. 64, 66—7, 80, and 82-3 in the edition of Fitzgerald 
and White) also Plutarch’s Anımine an corporis affect. (Mor. 501B-502A). For a comparable 
combination of elements in medicine see Galen, De sanitate tuenda 1.8 (Kuhn ed. VI:40). 

86 How traditional this use of comparisons was can be seen from the glorification of 
Epicurus in Lucretius, De rer. nat. 5.13-21 (comparing him with Ceres and Liber) and 
5.2254 (with Heracles). 

87 So note the use of the perfect tense (N&ioraı) in 50.7. 

88 Soranus, Vita Hippocratis 3, attests only an heroic sacrifice of the Coans on his 
birthday. Lucian, Philops. 21 concedes to his statue no more honours than was usual 
for deceased; but apparently in the private cult this limit was transgressed. ‘Temkin, 
“Hippocrates,” 470 underscores the fact that we lack secure testimony for a diffused 
cult of Hippocrates invoking him for miraculous healings. Also on the grant of divine 
honors to heroes see Smith, Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings, 51 n. 1. 

89 For the “classical” figures, cf. Aristeas of Proconnesus (Pindar in Origen, Contra 
Cels. 3.26); Hermotimus of Clazomenae (Apollonius. mir. 3); Epimenides (Diogenes 
Laertius, Vit. phil. 1.114); Pythagoras (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 20). Empedocles already in 
his life-time was received as a god (Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 31 B 112). 

90 Cf. Theios Anthropos, 86, 92-3, 294-5; there I miss a feeling for secularized forms of 
cult, played down like the adjective, too. 
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1. It is true ðeiog in the literature of the imperial period often refers 
to founders of a discipline or a philosophical school. But this 
reference does not constitute the denotation of the adjective. It 
simply means excellence above the human level. This quality 1s 
reflected in the Ps-Hippocrates text in 50.1-2. 

2. The achievements which manifest such excellence are seen to vary 
considerably. ‘They include prophecy, artistic works, wisdom, and 
virtue as well as miracles. The fixation of New Testament scholars 
on miracles ends in a bottleneck. 

3. In many cases such superhuman activity is grounded in a dein 
qvotc (“divine endowment”). This Greek conception of a perma- 
nent disposition given by the gods from birth seems to be alien to 
the biblical tradition, in which charismatic figures are, by contrast, 
overcome by the spirit of God. Of course, there is some point of 
contact in the idea of inspiration. But biblical tradition more typ- 
ically conceives of relations (they are “men of God”), while Greek 
thinking characterizes them as being “of divine kind."?! 

4. Finally, on the semantic level divine origin and religious venera- 
tion are not necessarily denoted in the attribute deiog (“divine”). On 
the other hand, it is possible to say, at the very least, that both 
divine origin and veneration can be connoted by the epithet detoc, 
as the example of Hippocrates clearly shows. 


9! Perhaps the one caveat to suggest here in the biblical tradition is the notion of 
prophetic calling as being set apart “from my mothers womb” (so Jer 1:4; c£. Gal 
1:13). Similarly, the prophet Samuel was dedicated to God before birth (1Sam 1:19- 
28) and already experienced his legendary mantic gifts (cf. 9:5-10) and divine calling in 
childhood (so 3:2-20). Both features are at work in the Lukan birth narrative. 
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MAKING SCENTS OF PAUL 
THE BACKGROUND AND SENSE OF 2COR 2:14—17 


Harold W. Attridge* 


Introduction 


In 2Corinthians, Paul's most colorful letter, the apostle deploys an 
array of evocative sensual images to describe his relationship with 
God, Christ, and his Corinthian Christians. The series begins with the 
“thanksgiving” of 2:14—15:! 


But thanks be to God, who in Christ always leads us in triumphal 
procession (Oowaufevovu), and through us spreads in every place the 
fragrance that comes from knowing him (thv dow tis yvwoewg aùtoð). 
For we are the aroma (etwdia) of Christ to God among those who are 
being saved and among those who are perishing: to the one a fragrance 
(dour) from death to death, to the other a fragrance from life to life 
(NRSV). 


* Participants in the International Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in 
Cracow in the summer of 1998, particularly Heinrich von Staden, Dieter Georgi, and 
David Balch made helpful suggestions about this paper. The editors of the volume, John 
Fitzgerald and Michael White, and Yale colleagues Margot Fassler and Adela Yarbro 
Collins, made several more. If the final paper has a better fragance than its original 
version, it is largely due to their helpful suggestions and critique. 

! The unity and integrity of the letter has long been a problem. For a survey of 
the major positions, see Victor Paul Furnish, Z Corinthians (AB 32A; Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, 1984) 30-48, who favors a two-letter solution: 2 Cor 1-9; 10-13, and Margaret 
Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 vols.; ICC; Edinburgh: Clark, 1994) 3-49, 
who favors a three-letter solution: 2 Cor 1-8, 9, 10-13. For a five-part division, Günther 
Bornkamm, Der Vorgeschichte des sogennanten zweiten Korintherbriefes (SHAW 2; Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1961; repr. in Geschichte und Glaube, Gesammelte Aufsátze [Munich: Kaiser, 
1971] 4.162-94; English summary in “The History of the Origin of the So-Called Sec- 
ond Letter to the Corinthians," MTS 8 [1962] 258-64), Dieter Georgi, The Opponents 
of Paul in Second Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 9-14; and Hans-Dieter 
Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9: A Commentary on Two Administrative Letters of the Apostle Paul 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 3-36, Margaret M. Mitchell, “Rhetorical 
Shorthand in Pauline Argumentation,” in L. Ann Jervis and Peter Richardson, eds., 
Gospel in Paul: Studies on Corinthians, Galatians and Romans for Richard N. Longenecker (JSNT 
Sup 108; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994) 76 n. 36. For an alternative view, skeptical of par- 
tition hypotheses, see Paul Barnett, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids, 
MI; Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 1997). It matters little for the purposes of this paper 
whether 2:14—7:4 (with or without 6:14—7:1) is a fragment of a letter or an integral part 
of a unified composition, 1:1-7:16, which I suspect is the case. 
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The imagery of these verses has long puzzled commentators. Partic- 
ularly problematic have been (1) the sense in which Paul intends the 
language of “triumph,” (2) the way in which the olfactory images func- 
tion, (3) the relationship, if any, between the sensory images and the 
scene of the “triumph.” 

It is clear that Paul here begins to reflect on his own apostolic min- 
istry, the vast responsibility of which seems to daunt him. He does so 
for the purposes that this letter fragment serves: to offer an apology for 
his position vis-a-vis his Corinthian converts, and to celebrate reconcil- 
lation with them after a period of difficulty in their relationship. While 
Paul's strategy is fairly clear, his tactics are debated. Readings of the 
passage fall into a spectrum defined at one end by scholars who see a 
set of perhaps colorful but discrete terms and at the other end those 
who discern a more or less coherent set of interrelated images. 


Atomistic Interpretations of the Imagery 


Those who see a set of rather discrete terms and images tend to 
minimize their metaphorical quality. This minimizing tendency is most 
clear in the case of tevapPevovtt. Most commentators agree that the 
image of the Roman military triumph, in which a victorious general 
celebrated a victory by leading captives in parade, is somehow involved. 
Yet some demur, on various grounds. ‘Typical is G. Dautzenberg in 
the Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament? who argues that the word 
has nothing to do with the image of a military procession, but that it 
simply means “make known,” both at 2 Cor 2:14 and Col 2:15, its other 
occurrence in the NT. His reasons for adoptng that interpretation are 
largely an inability to see how the image of a triumph works, since: 
(1) the verb SerapPevo, if not to be taken in some vague or derived 
sense, must refer to a Roman military celebration; and (2) while it 
might be possible to contemplate a vague analogy to a triumph, none 
of the images that such analogies conjure up seems to work. Thus, he 
concludes: 


If 9owaufevo, in 2 Cor 2:14 were alluding to the image of the triumphal 
procession, the passage would be about a triumphal procession of God 
through the world, in which (a) Paul or the apostles are led along as 
defeated enemies (Delling 160; Williamson, 325f.). If one takes the anal- 
ogy to the Roman triumphal processions—there are no others (emphasis 


? G. Dautzenberg, “doraußevw,” EDNT 2 (1991) 155-506. 
8 991) 15575 
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mine)— less rigorously, it could also mean that (b) God leads Paul or 
the apostles in the triumphal procession in the same way that a gen- 
eral would his officers and soldiers (LSJ 806p for a weakened allusion to 
the image of the triumphal procession, H. Lietzmann and W. B. Küm- 
mel, 7—2 Cor. [HNT] 108, 198; R. Bultmann, 2 Cor. [Eng. tr, 1985] 63). 
The image of the triumphal procession also provides the background for 
the translation (c): “allow to triumph”: God grants the triumph, and the 
apostles are the victors ... 


Considerations against these interpretations are a) they fit poorly in the 
context, in which Paul refers not to his victory through God, but rather 
to his role as mediator (> evmdia); there are no uses of the term in Greek 
literature corresponding to b) and c) (Williamson 322); in c) the role of 
the apostle is overrated. Moreover, the Greeks used SoquauBedw to describe actual 
triumphal processions; there are no texts indicating a figurative use of the term in NT 
times. (emphasis mine) 


Dautzenberg goes on? to argue for the meaning of “make known,” on 
the basis of Ctesias Persica 13 (SerapBevoas tov ucyov cf. 58)! and BGU 
IV.1061.19, noted long ago by Moulton and Milligan (293), although the 
passage in question uses &xÜowpsóo. Accordingly, the image 
works as follows: 


Because God makes the apostles known, he can spread “the fragrance 
of the knowledge of him" through them. The “in Christ” that follows 
S9oappevovu tds should express the idea that God makes them known 
in their relationship to Christ as proclaimers of the gospel of Christ. 


The positive evidence for ðoraußevw /-ew meaning “to make known” 
is in fact quite weak. Most importantly, neither of the passages cited 
by Dautzenberg is incompatible with a metaphorical use of “triumph” 
language. In both cases, a colorful term 1s used to describe a situation 
where someone or something is “paraded about."* Finally, it is not quite 
clear what exactly the "fragrance of the knowledge of him" means on 
Dautzenberg's reading. 


3 Following Lamar Williamson, Jr., “Led in Triumph: Paul's Use of Thriambeuo,” 
Int 22 (1968) 317-32, esp. 320-22, 

^ BAGD 303 cites this as an example of *cause to triumph" probably in error. See 
below. 

5 xai zxoóc tò u) ExDorapPLodijvat tò xo&yua dxeXo90av. Thrall (Second Corinthians, 
193 n. 31) also notes Rory B. Egan, “Lexical Evidence on Two Pauline Passages," NovT 
19 (1977) 34-62, who argues that the clause means “in order that the matter not be 
noised abroad." 

6 This is, in effect, the third meaning of the term suggested by BAGD, based on 
Ctesias, Persica 58 which speaks of the exhibition in a public procession of the head and 
right hand of a slain enemy. 
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Others at this end of the spectrum, focusing still on doraußevovt, 
find other ways to evacuate the term of its metaphorical content, argu- 
ing that it means simply “lead about" or in the stronger sense of “make 
a show or spectacle of,” suggestions which, as various commentators 
note, have rather weak lexical support.? Another way of putting the 
point would be to recognize that 9ovaufevo and its derivatives have a 
primary referent in the Roman military parade, but that the term can 
be used metaphorically in various contexts when something or some- 
one is to be “paraded about” in a triumphal fashion. 

Without “triumph” imagery in v. 14 serving as a guide or control 
over the colorful language that follows, scholars are free to speculate on 
the readings of the “aroma” imagery of vv. 14b, 15 and 16. Bultmann, 
for instance, denying any connection with triumphs, finds in the olfac- 
tory imagery the general and well-attested notion that deities exude a 
pleasant aroma.? The notion is certainly relevant to “the scent of his 
knowledge” in 14a, but it is not very helpful with the remaining olfac- 
tory images. 

Quite far removed from the initial triumphal language is the sugges- 
tion that Paul is using sapiential imagery, inspired by Sir 24:15: “Like 
cassia and camel’s thorn I gave forth perfume (&oouóvov dour), and 
like choice myrrh (ouveva) I spread my fragrance (etwéiav), like gal- 
banum, onycha, and stacte, and like the odor of incense (ufóvov Atuig) 


7 Theodoret PG 82.389 [P] argued for this meaning: 89otauetew = nävrote mEQic- 
yew. Hans Lietzmann, An die Korinther I, II (4th ed.; HNT 9; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1949) 108, notes that the basic meaning is “lead in triumph,” as in Plutarch, Thesei 
et Rom comp. 4 (38D): xoi Baotreic Edoraußevoe xai fjyeuóvac. Then, for the more gen- 
eral meaning, “lead about,” which he favors, he cites Anasts. Sinait. Hexaemeron 12, PG 
89.1052b; Vita Amphilochu, PG 39.25c. 

8 Lietzmann (An die Kor.) cites Greg Naz. Or. 40.27 (712d). Thrall (Second Corinthians, 
192-93) discusses the possibility of “make public,” “make a show or spectacle of,” 
noting Chrysostom PG 61.429. In favor: èxðoraußevo is attested in the papyri meaning, 
[see Moulton and Milligan, cited by Dautzenberg] “to make known” and Yoiaußos 
in Acts of Paul and Thecla means “spectacle.” Yet, Thrall argues, &xdoraußevw does 
not equal Yoraußebw and Chrysostom’s clarification using qaveoóc indicates that this 
meaning of 9oapfeoo is not transparent. 

9 Rudolf Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians (trans. Roy A. Harrisville; 
Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1985) 64: “the ancient idea that fragrance is a sign of the divine 
presence and the divine life." Bultmann (68) cites the fragrance of Isis in Plutarch Zsis 
and Osiris (357B): «oi và xowmtt Savpaotiv evwosiav &xvéovoav ag’ eavtijs. Euripides 
Hipp. 1391, 1393; Ovid, Fasti 5.376. In general, see Ernst Lohmeyer, Vom göttlichen 
Wohlgeruch (SHAW 9; Heidelberg: Winter, 1919) 4-14 for Graeco-Roman and 25-31 for 
Jewish instances, including 1 Enoch 24:4-25:6. 
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in the tent.”! Such a reading works well for the “scent of his knowl- 
edge" of v. 14, which 1s thus the word of the Gospel that Paul preaches. 
It may work for the divisive quality of the scent, noted in v. 16.!! For fur- 
ther support some scholars appeal to the rabbinic description in 7a'an 
7a, of the Torah,” as a ad, a drug, that gives life to some and death 
to others.? While not exactly a fragrance, it at least divides. How to 
make sense in that context of the affirmation of 15a, that “we are the 
evwodia of Christ” remains a mystery, unless Paul is simply and shame- 
lessly mixing his metaphors. 


Triumphal Interpretations of the Imagery 


At the other end of the interpretive spectrum stand those scholars who 
see a more or less consistent development of some triumphal imagery 
in these verses.!* But how the image is to work is debated. One reading 


10 Cf. also Sir 39:13; 50:15. Lietzmann (An die Kor, 108) doesn't see a connection 
with the image of the “triumph.” So also Edouard Cothenet, “Parfums,” DBSup 6 
(1960) 1296-1331, esp. 1328-29. Cf. Jean-Francois Collange, Enigmes de la deuxieme epitre 
de Paul aux Corinthiens: Etude exegetique de 2 Cor 2:14—7:4 (SNTSMS18; Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1972) 29-30; Gerhard Delling, “douh,” ZWNT 5 (1967) 493-95. 
Delling (495, n. 1) denies any link with the triumph image: “Nor is there any material 
link with Yoraußevovu (> III, 160) in v 14." 

11 As Thrall (Second Corinthians, 199) notes: “Perhaps Paul takes up this idea. For him, 
the life-giving dou is the product of the knowledge of God revealed by Christ. This 
might fit the douy ... eig Conv of v. 16b, but is scarcely compatible with the dom èx 
Savatovu eic 9ávavov of v. 16a.” 

12 For the equation of Torah and Wisdom, cf. Sir 24:23. 

13 b, Taan. 7a; cf. Str-B. 3.498-99. The case is argued by Thomas W. Manson, 
*2 Cor 2:14-17: Suggestions towards an exegesis,” in Studia in honorem J. de waan, ed. 
J. N. Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik (Haarlem: De Ehrem F Bohn N.V., 1953) 155-62; 
cf. also Ceslas Spicq, Theologie morale du NT (Paris: Gabalda, 1965) 2.728 n. 3; 

14 Johan Jakob Wettstein, H KAINH AIAOHKH [Novum Testamentum Graecum] (2 vols.; 
Amsterdam: Ex officina Dommeriana, 1751-52; repr. Graz: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1962) 2:181-82, and H. A. W. Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the 
Epistle to the Corinthians (5th ed.; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1983) 451-52, cited by Paul 
Brooks Duff, “Metaphor, Motif, and Meaning: The Rhetorical Strategy behind the 
Image ‘Led in Triumph’ in 2Cor 2,14," CBQ 53 (1991) 79-92. See also Cilliers Breyten- 
bach, “Paul’s Proclamation and God's “Thriambos’: Notes on 2 Corinthians 2:14-16b,” 
Neotestamentica 24 (1990) 257—71. For general surveys, see John Fitzgerald, Cracks in an 
Earthen Vessel: An Examination of the Catalogues of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence 
(SBLDS 99; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988) 160-65, and Scott Hafemann, Suffering and the Spirit 
(WUNT 2/19; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1986; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990) 16-34 
and Thrall, Second Corinthians, 190—208. 
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of 14a would be that God leads his captive, Paul, like a Roman gen- 
eral leading his enslaved enemy to eventual execution.? Some schol- 
ars find that imagery distasteful and argue for some special or derived 
sense of “triumph.” Others insist that it is precisely the shameful con- 
notation of the captive’s status that appeals to Paul.'° Commentators 
doubtful of the utility of the language have canvassed various possibil- 
ities, including a factitive sense, as in the KJV: “Now thanks be unto 
God which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” This meaning, 
however, lacks lexical support." At times such a reading moves beyond 
simple lexical considerations to an alternative construal of the image. 
Some argue that Paul conjures up the scene of a victorious general 
leading his military associates in triumph along with him,'? but there is 
neither lexical nor cultural support for such a reading.? Hence, most 
interpreters wrestle with the ways in which God drags along his poor 
captive.?? 

These scholars construe the olfactory imagery, at least in v. 14, as 
a part of the triumphal scene. The usual move is to see an allusion 


15 For details of the triumphal procession, see H. S. Versnel, Triumphus: An Inquity into 
the Origin, Development and Meaning of the Roman Triumph (Leiden: Brill, 1970) and Ernst 
Künzel, Der römische Triumph: Siegesfeiern im antiken Rom (München: Beck, 1988). 

16 Peter Marshall, “A Metaphor of Social Shame: doraußevevv in 2Cor 2:14,” NovT 
25 (1983) 30217. 

U Thrall (Second Corinthians, 192) agrees with Williamson, “Led in Triumph,” that 
BAGD’s claim that Ctesias, Persica 13, attests this sense is mistaken. The verb there 
should be translated ‘denounce,’ ‘publicly expose,’ or ‘hold up to ridicule.’ Most con- 
temporary commentators agree. Charles K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (HNTC; New York: Harper and Row, 1968) 98: “It can scarcely mean 
(though some translators take it so) “to cause to triumph." Collange, Enigmes, 24: “Mal- 
heureusement on ne trouve aucun cas de l'emploi de doraußevw dans ce sens.” 

18 Thrall (Second Corinthians, 192) notes in favor Calvin, Wendland, and Bruce. Barrett 
(Second Corinthians, 98) likewise approves: “Notwithstanding the lack of supporting lexical 
evidence it is right to follow L. S., Allo, and Kümmel in taking Paul to represent himself 
as one of the victorious general’s soldiers sharing in the glory of his triumph. But there 
is a paradox here; Paul did not forget (1 Cor. xv.9; Gal. 1. 13, 23) that he had fought on 
the wrong side, and that his position in the triumphal progress was due to a reversal by 
grace of his deserts." 

19 Thrall’s judgment (Second Corinthians, 192): “This would make good sense, but has 
no lexical support." 

20 For recent examples, see Thrall, Second Corinthians, 195: “Whatever the exegetical 
difficulties, it is surely right to understand the verb in its usual, attested sense when 
followed by a direct object ‘lead (as a conquered prisoner) in a triumphal procession’, 
and to see the image as derived from the Roman triumph. At the same time, one has 
to ask how much content should be read into it.” See also Hafemann, Suffering, 35-49. 
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to incense,”! which was certainly burned at Roman triumphs,” as well 
as at other processions.? As Thrall remarks, an allusion to the Roman 
triumph would continue in the phrase *to death" of 16a, since paraded 
captives were regularly executed at the end of the triumph, the fact 
which, of course, leads other scholars to discount the triumph imagery 
in the first place. 

‘Triumphs and the smell of incense go together, but difficulties 
abound. Some commentators find problems even in v. 14. Understand- 
ing the direction of incense to be equivalent to that of the savor of 
sacrifice, 1.e., godward, Thrall, for example, notes: 


The supporting Hellenistic texts, however, are somewhat sparse, and 
even if incense was customarily burned on these occasions it was burned 
as an offering to the gods, whilst the point here 1s the spreading of the 
fragrance throughout the world of humanity?! 


Even those who may not be bothered by this problem with incense 
usually argue that Paul shifts his imagery between v. 14 and v. 15, mov- 
ing from incense to the sweet savor of sacrifice, using the Septuagin- 
tal? expression ouh edwötag for the Hebrew m21 nx. Paul certainly 


?! Thrall, Second Corinthians cites Heinrici, 144; Alford, 640, Wordsworth, 151; Win- 
disch, 97; and some who emphasize the pervasive quality of the scent: Schlatter, Paulus, 
495-96; Plummer, 67; Hughes, 78; Barnett, 151; Barrett, 98: “The best explanation of 
the new figure (see Windisch and Lietzmann; also Knox, P.G. [S¢. Paul and the church 
of the Gentiles, 1939], p. 129, with important references) is that the use of incense was 
customary in triumphal and quasi-triumphal processions, both royal and religious. 
Goudge rightly raises the question whether this practice was one that would have 
occurred to a Jew, such as Paul, but it 1s hard to think of a better explanation." Of 
v 15 (Henry L. Goudge, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians [Westminster Commentaries; 
London: Methuen, 1927] 99): “The thought of incense suggested in verse 14 is now 
developed as Paul uses a fresh word for odour, which is here rendered as sweet savour 
of sacrifice. ... Its meaning can hardly be other than sacrificial here, and for this reason 
the word sacrifice has been introduced into the translation." Collange, Enigmes, 29, n. 2: 
cites Windisch, Plummer, Hughes, Filson, Spicq. 

?? Barnett (Second Corinthians, 151 n. 23): “The strewing of incense as part of the 
victory ceremonial is mentioned at the triumph of Scipio Africanus minor (Appian, 
Punic Wars 66).” See Künzl, Triumph, 105. 

?3 Livy 29.11.7 notes the clouds of incense in perfume burners that welcomed Cybele 
to Rome. See Robert Turcan, The Cults of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996) 37. 

?* Thrall, Second Corinthians, 197, citing Furnish 188; Bultmann 68; cf. Collange, 
Enigmes, 29: “Toutefois les textes que l'on cite à l'appui de cette thèse sont trés peu 
nombreux et elle ne correspond pas vraiment au sens que nous avons reconnu dans 
S9oapBevovu et Pavegotvt.” 

25 Gen 8:21; Num 15:28; 29. Sir 24:15 (split into two parallel clauses) uses the terms 
as synonyms, both for the metaphorical fragrance of Wisdom. 

2 Barnett, Second Corinthians, 146: “The opening metaphor is a complex combination 
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knows the phrase," although it is curious that he here separates dou 
and evoóía. 

‘Thus even those who find a connection between triumph and scent 
have difficulty in unpacking the metaphorical language in a simple and 
coherent fashion. The problem is compounded by v. 16 and its sugges- 
tion that the aroma has different effects on different groups. Chrysos- 
tom and Aristotle provide data that some scents could be harmful to 
various creatures,” and the Rabbinic account of the ambivalent Bo sur- 
faces.” Integrating v. 16 with what precedes is, in any case, difficult. 

Most commentators eventually resort to the notion that Paul does 
mix his metaphors.” The resultant reading, and the play that Paul 
makes, may be outlined roughly as follows: 


Word Image Referent 
a  vVoraußedovu triumph Paul’s itinerant apostolic activity 
b. dot. y. incense The Gospel 
c. edwöla X. savor of sacrifice Paul's suffering 
d. som èx Cofjc savor/sacred meat Redemption for those who 
accept (b) 
dou) &x Üavávou — savor/sacred meat Damnation for those who 
reject (b) 


On this reading, these verses paint two overlapping images, that of 
a triumphal procession and its sweet smell and that of the sacrifice, 
perhaps at the end of the procession, the smells of which could elicit 


of a victory procession (v. 14) and the impact of fragrance and aroma on God and 
people (vv. 15-16). As God leads Paul in his victory procession through Paul's preaching 
and life, the apostle spreads the fragrance of the knowledge of Christ wherever he 
goes (v. 14). Yet, the bearer of this fragrance to people suffers in the course of his 
apostleship, whether in Ephesus or Troas. Hence Paul sees himself —in continuity with 
“the sufferings of Christ’”—as the aroma of an acceptable sacrifice ascending to God (v. 
15a). 

27 Phil 4:18; cf. Eph 5:2, for the gift of the congregation to Paul. 

?9 Thrall (Second Corinthians, 205) cites Chrysostom PG 61.430 regarding ointment 
suffocating swine and Aristotle, Mirab. Auscult. 147 (845a-b) that vultures are said to die 
"from the scent of myrrh and beetles from the scent of roses," a passage already noted 
by Wettstein, H KAINH AIAOHKH, 2:182. 

?9 See above. 

59 See Thrall (Second Corinthians, 207), commenting on v. 16: “It seems, then, that 
Paul's image is complex in origin, deriving from ideas of sacrifice, Torah, and Wisdom, 
and combining motifs from each. These motifs run throughout vv. 14b-16ab and 
predominate, whether or not subsidiary motifs, such as the triumphal image in v. 14a, 
also play some part.” Cf. Hafemann, Suffering, 35-83. 
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either positive or negative reactions. Paul equates himself both with 
the members of the procession who provide the incense, i.e., preach 
the gospel, and with the smell of the sacrifice. In the metaphorical 
nostrils of those who smell, he can be either a sweet fragrance, if they 
see his suffering in the light of the Gospel, or an obnoxious odor, if 
they view his suffering purely on a human level. For them the suffering 
apostle is neither fragrant incense nor the savor of sacred meat, only the 
acrid stench of charred flesh. The reading of the imagery is moderately 
satisfying, and appropriate to the context of 2Corinthians, but it clearly 
despairs of a simple, integrated use of Paul’s colorful language. 


Sniffing Out a Different Background 


Before turning to some other interpretive considerations, a brief excur- 
sus on v I4 is necessary. There is immediately a grammatical prob- 
lem in the image here: how is “fragrance” related to “knowledge”? Is 
“knowledge” an objective or subjective genitive? The NRSV opts for 
the understanding that the noun yv@oews is a subjective genitive, or 
a genitive of source or origin, “the fragrance that comes from know- 
ing him.” On none of the readings that we have examined is such a 
construal likely. Instead, whatever the image, God must “spread out in 
every place the aroma that makes him known.”*! Whatever else we may 
say about these verses, the NRSV can hardly be correct. 

We have been exploring that end of the interpretive spectrum on 
2 Cor 2:14-17 that sees a more or less coherent image being developed 
around the triumphal procession and two sorts of scents that might be 
associated with 1t. The close parallelism between the two unusual and 
graphic clauses of v. 14 1s perhaps the strongest indicator that Paul is 
trying to paint a verbal picture. The most common reading suggests 
considerable complexity in the image. 

Most recently this end of the interpretive spectrum has found a new 
anchor, which introduces a possible new simplicity to the exegesis of 
the text. This position notes, in effect, that while language of “tri- 
umph” stricto sensu applies to Roman military parades, such language, 
pace Dautzenberg, could be applied to other parades, particularly reli- 
gious processions, in which a deity became manifest to worshippers.? 


31 Thrall (Second Corinthians, 199): “The genitive is obviously objective, ‘knowledge 
about him,’ rather than ‘his knowledge,’ but does ‘him’ mean Christ or God?". 
32 This is true whatever one makes of the thesis that the Roman triumphs derive from 
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Although others have suggested a rendering along those lines,” the sug- 
gestion has been developed in the most comprehensive fashion by Paul 
B. Duff,** who has made the intriguing argument that “epiphanic pro- 
cessions" form the most immediate background for Paul's imagery here 
and in the following verses. 

To make the connection with the Roman triumph, Duff notes exam- 
ples of the application of military language and imagery to the proces- 
sions of deities. Duff notes too the fact that Isis was regularly labeled 
"victrix" or “triumphalis,”® whose processions then would be meta- 
phorical triumphs. In the climactic scene of the Metamorphoses, Apuleius 
in fact describes the crowds assembling for the pompa of Isis as hav- 
ing triumphal characteristics; so 11:7: et ecce discursu religioso ac prorsus tri- 
umphalı turbulae complent totas plateas (“and now crowds of people filled all 
the streets, moving to and fro in a religious and altogether triumphant 
manner") The myths of Dionysus recorded his “invasion” of India? 
and his subsequent “triumph.”*’ Plastic art as well knew the metaphor 
and sarcophagi often depict Dionysiac processions with the accouter- 
ments of military triumphs.” In the metaphorical world of Dionysiac 
triumphs, his devotees would be prisoners led in a comic triumphal pro- 
cession. Processions of other deities, such as Cybele, could also involve 
triumphal imagery? In late antiquity religious and civil “triumphs” 


Bacchic processions. See H. S. Versnel, Triumphus, 245-6. A linguistic connection with 
Dionysus rests on the word doiaußos, which could refer either to a hymn to the god 
or serve as an epithet of the god (although still associated with ritual hymnody), as in 
the poem of the fifth or fourth century lyric poet Pratinas, 9otoufe àiüvoaufe xto0d- 
Cow’ Avag (l. 15: “dithyramb-tirumphing ivy-wreathed lord”), preserved in Athenaeus 
Deipnosophistae 14.617B-F; the text is also given by D. L. Page, Poeti Melici Graeci (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1962) 367 (no. 708). 

33 G. G. Findlay, “St. Paul's use of 9owapfieóo," Expositor 10 (1879) 404-5. 

5* Duff, “Metaphor, Motif, and Meaning,” 79-92. 

55 CIL 9.3144, 5179; 11.695 for victrix; CIL 6.355 for triumphalis. 

56 Cf. Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 2.904; Vergil, Aeneid 6.801. 

37 Diodorus Siculus 4.3.1 describes him as xatayayetv 68 nE@TOV TÜV &návvov voiau- 
Bov En’ &éqavrogc ’Ivöixov. Vallerius Flaccus Argonautica 3.538, depicts Dionysus leading 
the fercula or carts in which prisoners would be carried in a Roman triumph. See Ver- 
snel, Triumphus, 246; Künzel, Triumph, 102—106. 

38 Duff, “Metaphor, Motif, and Meaning,” 85, citing Friederich Matz, Die dionysischen 
Sarkophage 2 (Berlin: Mann, 1968) no. 129 (pp. 263-67), pl. 144 and Ludwig Budde and 
Richard Nichols, A Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge (Cambridge: Cambrige University Press, 1964) 98-102. 

39 Turcan, Cults, 46, refers to a “triumph” of Commodus and Cybele on the feast 
of the resurrection of Attis on March 25. Cybele had a procession in the Circus 
Maximus on April 10. Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.21.10 and Herodian 1.10.5—7 for other 
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would continue to mingle and develop into the rich symbolic world 
of medieval processions and their reflections in art and liturgy.” 

In such religious “triumphs” there would be another source of aro- 
mas, the fragrant perfume that devotees would sprinkle along the pro- 
cessional way. Before Duff, some scholars, particularly E. F Bruce, 
noted the possibility, although they did not draw any implications from 
their observation." Apuleius, Metamorphoses 11.9 offers a particularly 
vivid picture of such a procession, set, incidentally, in the environs of 
Corinth, and its use of fragrances: 


While these amusing delights of the people were appearing all over 
the place, the procession (pompa) proper of the Saviour Goddess was 
on its way. Women radiant in white garments, rejoicing in different 
kinds of emblems, which they carried, and garlanded with flowers of 
spring, were strewing the ground with blossoms from their bosoms along 
the road where the sacred company (sacer comitatus) proceeded. Other 
women had reversed shining mirrors behind their backs to show respect 
to the goddess as she moved after them; others carrying ivory combs 
represented with waving arms and bending fingers the adornment and 
combing of the queen's hair; others again bespattered the streets with 
various perfumes and a delightful balm shaken out in drops (illae etiam, 


descriptions of the procession. Cybele would process annually on March 27 from her 
temple in Rome down the Appian Way to the Tiber for her annual Lavatio or Bath. 
She would be asked if she would return to Rome and always responded positively. 

40 On this afterlife of the various triumphs of antiquity, see Geir Hellemo, Adventus 
Domini: Eschatological Thought in 4th-century Apses and Catecheses (VCSup 5; Leiden: Brill, 
1989); Ernst Kantorowicz, “The King's Advent,” Art Bulletin 26 (1944) 207-31; Michael 
McCormick, Eternal Victory: Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium, and the Early 
Medieval West (Cambridge: Harvard, 1987); Margot Fassler, “Liturgy and Sacred History 
in the Twelfth-century Tympana at Chartres," Art Bulletin 75 (1993) 499-520; idem, 
“The Meaning of Entrance: Liturgical Commentary and the Introit Tropes," in Paul 
Brainard, ed., Reflections on the Sacred: A Musicological Perspective (New Haven: Yale Institute 
of Sacred Music, 1994); Gordon Kipling, Enter the King: Theatre, Liturgy and Ritual in the 
Medieval Civic Triumph (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 

^! E. E. Bruce, z and 2 Corinthians, 187, “there may be an allusion to the perfumes 
sprinkled along the triumphal way.” Thrall (Second Corinthians, 205) notes the comment, 
but does not pursue it. T. E. Schmidt, “Mark 15:16-32: The Crucifixion Narrative and 
the Roman Triumphal Procession,” MIS 41 (1995) 1-18, here p. 5, cites Suetonius ‚Nero 
25.2, which describes a triumph at the beginning of Nero’s reign, in which “All along 
the route victims were slain [and] the streets were sprinkled from time to time with 
perfume.” Schmidt rightly sees that Paul is drawing on such imagery in 2 Corinthians, 
but offers a different explanation of how the image works: to “signify the preservation 
of life to those who celebrated with the triumphator and impending death to the train 
of captives, some of whom would be killed along the way.” Schmidt is not so much 
interested in how Paul’s image works as in establishing a precedent for his reading of 
the Markan passion narrative as a parody of a triumph. 
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quae ceteris unguentis et geniali balsamo guttatim excusso conspargebant plateas). A 
large number of people, besides, of both sexes were seeking the blessing 
of Her who is the creator of the stars of heaven with lanterns, torches, 
wax tapers, and other kinds of artificial light. etc. 


The text does not indicate the precise significance of the “various 
perfumes" and the drops of “delightful balm,” but the other elements 
of the procession symbolize the goddess and herald the coming of her 
image. The fragrance, then, is no doubt something that makes her 
known.” 

Duff argues that certain details of Paul’s imagery suggest his use of 
the triumphal metaphor. 2Cor 5:14a portrays Paul as prisoner of the 
love of Christ. Paul's image would then parallel that of Ovid as enslaved 
to the god of love. Duff summarizes: 


Accordingly, in 2 Cor 2:14b, Paul ties the verb qaveoóo with an allu- 
sion to Graeco-Roman epiphany processions. Just as those processions 
featured aromatic substances such as incense or scented oil whose func- 
tion was to indicate to those present the epiphany of the deity, so Paul 
depicts his evangelizing efforts as the manifestation of the “scent of 
[god's] knowledge." But Paul is not content merely to portray his role 
with imagery from the epiphany procession of his time. Rather, he jux- 
taposes the image of himself as the vehicle for the manifestation of “the 
scent of [God's] knowledge" with the figure of this same God who “leads 
him in triumph." By means of the proximate placement of these two 
images in identical structural settings, Paul urges the reader/hearer to 
interpret one image in terms of the other. ... Paul, in keeping with 
the rhetoricians’ advice on the construction of the insinuatio, begins his 
defense by taking up the theme of his opponents, his *weakness" and 
suffering, and describing it metaphorically with the image of himself “led 
in triumph.” In other words, he begins where his opponents left off. He 
describes himself with an 1mage which would be eagerly embraced by 
his opponents; but throughout the course of the letter fragment he subtly 
redefines it using metaphors and allusions drawn from the processions of 
the Graeco-Roman world. 


?? For the fragrance associated with the self-disclosure of Demeter, cf. the Home- 
ric Hymn to Demeter 2.277, a passage, which as Michael White notes, probably inspired 
Plutarch De Iside 357b and may reflect the practice of an “epiphanic” procession con- 
nected with the Eleusinian rites. Compare also the sweet fragrance (called separately 
òôuń and evodia) that attends Dionysus’ epiphany in Homeric Hymn 7.36—7. For con- 
nections of these images to ritual procession and performance see also Michael Lons- 
dale, Dance and Ritual Play in Ancient Greece (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Universtiy 
Press, 1993) 91-8. As Lonsdale notes, the context in Dionysiac ritual is one that also 
links this epiphanic imagery to the term deiaußog; cf. n. 32 above. 

43 Am. 1.2.27—30. (Also Propertius 2.14; 3.1; Ovid, Ars Am.1.189; Am. 2.12.). 
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While Duffs suggestion about the basic image involved here is quite 
persuasive, he moves too quickly to an application of the image in 
the context of Paul’s ironic apology to the Corinthians. The image, 
I suggest, involves a complex series of tropes revolving around the 
connotations of fragrant unguent. 


The Subtle Scents of Fragrant Unguents 


The entire passage (vv 14-17) is held together by the subtle interplay of 
its images of scent and procession. In 14a there are three possible signi- 
fiers, the triumphator himself, 1.e., God, the scent of his knowledge, and 
"us" through whom that scent is made manifest. On the level of the 
image, therefore, Paul portrays himself either as a devotee of the deity, 
like one of the women in the Isis procession described by Apuleius, or 
like a satyr in the ritualized “triumph” of Dionysus. It is in that sense, 
rather than in the sense of a captive being led to the slaughter, that he 
is being “led in triumph.” He is indeed a slave to the triumphing deity, 
but a slave in his ongoing service, heralding the deity’s approach. It is 
even remotely possible that Paul envisions himself here not as an agent, 
but as a humbler instrument, the vessel in which the fragrant ointment 
is contained. ‘The image would then parallel his later self-portrait as the 
earthenware lamp (4:7) containing the light of God’s glorious knowl- 
edge (4:6). In either case Paul is not concentrating on his abased sta- 
tus? but locating himself as an intermediary. There may, moreover, be 
an element of the burlesque in Paul's self-descripton, whether he imag- 
ines himself as a servile devotee or the devotee’s cheap vessel. 

The image shifts between vv. 14 and 15, as commentators duly note. 
The word evodia, in which many find the language of sacrifice, signals 
the shift. Yet the parallels with sacrificial terminology are probably 
misleading, and the various doubts about a reference to sacrificial 
aromas are well founded. The mere fact that Paul does not use the 
technical term ouh ebwötag should serve as a yellow, if not red, flag, 
and the passage from Sirach noted earlier in fact indicates that the 
olfactory terminology can easily be used without a technical allusion to 
sacrificial smells. 


4 Duff notes the presence of processional imagery throughout this portion of 2 Cor- 
inthians. 

#5 Which Marshall emphasizes. On this Lietzmann (An die Kor.) was correct: there is 
no notion of shame involved. 
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It is quite possible to see Paul developing and reworking the proces- 
sional imagery that he has already deployed. The shift in the imagery 
begins, in fact, with a suggestion that there 1s continuity with the image 
of the pervasive, revelatory scent. The evwéia is, after all, of Xguotod, 
the anointed one. Paul’s most striking move is to identify himself with 
the scent, which, in the imagery of the previous verse, he would sim- 
ply have carried or spread about. With its emphatic genitive, Xeuotot, 
the verse also specifies the brand of the unguent, i.e., messianic. The 
verse should thus be translated: “Because it is Christ's fragrance that 
we are, for God, 5 among both saved and lost." The genitive intimates 
something about the referent of the metaphor of the aroma. The verse 
thereby hints at how it is that Paul operates as the instrument of making 
God known: he does so as as an emissary of Christ. 

'The third stage of the play on smells continues to exploit the image 
of the processional fragrance. At this stage, the ultimate referents of 
the image exercise strong control over the 1mage itself. Yet the 1mage 
remains at work: different people react differently to the scent. How 
can that be? 


The Ancient Physiology of Scent 


A brief excursus into the ancient physiology of scent is necessary. It 
will be brief, since the basic outlines of ancient olfactory physiology 
were laid down early. Plato did not spend much time worrying about 
smells. He could use them as examples of simple pleasures." When he 
turned his attention to natural philosophy he thought that smell was 
a rather simple process, moving from putrefying matter into the nasal 
passages and producing either pleasure or pain.“ There is hardly any 
room here for a post-modernist notion that the smell 1s in the nostrils 
of the smeller. 


46 The phrase 19 Oe could simply mark the possessor of the fragrance, not the 


direction in which the aroma moves. 

" Rep 9.584b: “Take a look, then,’ said I, ‘at pleasures which do not follow on pain, 
so that you may not haply suppose for the present that it is the nature of pleasure to 
be a cessation from pain and pain from pleasure.’—‘Where shall I look,’ he said, ‘and 
what pleasures do you mean?’—“‘There are many others,’ I said, ‘and especially, if you 
please to note them, the pleasures connected with smell. For these with no antecedent 
pain suddenly attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation leaves no pain after 
them.” (Translation by Paul Shorey in The Collected Dialogues of Plato [Edith Hamilton 
and Huntington Cairns, eds.; New York: Bollingen, 1961] 811). C£. Philebus 51E 

48 Timaeus 66D—67A: “But smells always proceed from bodies that are damp, or 
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Aristotle was far more interested in the subject, as he was in the 
whole process of sensation. For him “odour is a smoke-like evaporation, 
and smoke-like evaporation arises from fire."? In general he recognized 
the weakness of the sense, noting in the De anima: “men have a poor sense 
of smell and our apprehension of its objects is bound up with pleasure and pain, 
which shows that in us the organ is inaccurate." Although smells 
had an objective basis, they could be hard to discriminate?! There 
are, nonetheless, distinctions to be made in the objective basis of the 
perceived smell. For Aristotle, There are two classes of odors. For one, (e.g., 


putrefying, or liquefying, or evaporating, and are perceptible only in the intermediate 
state, when water 1s changing into air and air into water, and all of them are either 
vapor or mist. That which is passing out of air into water is mist, and that which 
is passing from water into air is vapor, and hence all smells are thinner than water 
and thicker than air. The proof of this is that when there is any obstruction to the 
respiration and a man draws in his breath by force, then no smell filters through, but 
the air without the smell alone penetrates. Wherefore the varieties of smell have no 
name, and they have not many or definite and simple kinds, but they are distinguished 
only as painful and pleasant, the one sort irritating and disturbing the whole cavity 
which is situated between the head and the navel, the other having a soothing influence 
and restoring this same region to an agreeable and natural condition." (Iranslation 
by Benjamin Jowett in The Collected Dialogues of Plato [Edith Hamilton and Huntington 
Cairns, eds.; Bollingen Series 71; New York: Bollingen, 1961] 1190-91). 

^9 De sensu 2, 438b16-28. 

50 De anima 2.9, 421a11-13. This statement is part of a larger discussion of sense 
perception in De anima 2.9, 421a7-422a7; the principal passage (421a7-16) runs as 
follows: *Smell and its object are much less easy to determine than what we have 
hitherto discussed; the distinguishing characteristic of smell is less obvious than those 
of colour. The ground of this is that our power of smell is less discriminating and in 
general inferior to that of many species of animals; men have a poor sense of smell and our 
apprehension of its objects is bound up with pleasure and pain, which shows that in us the organ 
is inaccurate. It is probable that there is a parallel failure in the perception of colour 
by animals that have hard eyes; probably they discriminate differences of colour only 
by the presence or absence of what excites fear, and that it is thus that human beings 
distinguish smells.” (Translation by J. A. Smith in The Complete Works of Aristotle: The 
Revised Oxford Translation [Jonathan Barnes, ed.; Bollingen Series 71.2; 2 vols.; Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1984] 1:670). 

51 De anima 2.9, 421a28—421b4: “As flavours may be divided into sweet and bitter, so 
with smells. In some things the flavour and the smell have the same quality, e.g. both 
are sweet, in others they diverge. Similarly a smell may be pungent, astringent, acid, 
or succulent. But, as we said, because smells are much less easy to discriminate than 
flavours, the names of these varieties are applied to smells in virtue of similarity; for 
example sweet belongs to saffron or honey, pungent to thyme, and so on.” (Translation, 
tbid., 1:670). C£. De anima 2.12, 424b4—19: “Now a smell is just what can be smelt, and if 
it produces any effect it can only be so as to make something smell it, and it might be 
argued that what cannot smell cannot be affected by smells and further that what can 
smell can be affected by it only in so far as it has in it the power to smell (similarly with 
the proper objects of all the other senses).” (Translation, tbid., 1:675). 
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nutrients), “pleasantness or unpleasantness belongs incidentally”; ... “the other 
class of odours consists of those agreeable in their essential nature, e.g. those of 
flowers."? Yet even for things like fragrant unguents, which may have 
an essentially pleasurable scent (and thus can incidentally herald the 
arrival of a deity), it may be possible to make erroneous judgments 
about their scents, or as he put it in De anima 3.3, 428b10—25 “Sense 
stimulates imagination, which may be true or false. Immediate perceptions are 
inerrant, but perceptions of what is incidental to the objects of perception may err.” 
Things incidental to the scent, such as its source or its significance, may 
stimulate different imagining and elicit different judgments. 

Later followers of Aristotle, responsible for the Problems, devoted 
two whole chapters to issues of the ambiguity of aromas, asking, for 
instance, “Why is it that the odours of burning perfumes and of flowers 
are less sweet-scented at a close distance?” or “Why is it that flowers 
and burnt perfumes smell sweeter at a distance, whereas close at hand 
they have rather the smell either of vegetation or of smoke?” or again 
“Why have flowers an unpleasant odour when they are rubbed?”*! 

In sum, for the ancient philosophical tradition, insofar as it reflected 
on the problems of smell, scents could either give pleasure or pain, 
but which they offered was a function of various factors, including the 
judgments made by the smeller about things incidental to the aromas 
themselves. 


Discernment of Aromas 


What, then, at the level of the image, could have been the basis for 
the different judgments in the lost and the saved who witnessed the 
triumph of God and his apostle? The image of the sacrificial victim 
offers one possibility. The image of unguent offers another. Some of 
the fragrant substances that would have been used in processional 
ointment had many uses and, to use Aristotle's phrase, many incidental 
characteristics. ‘They could be healing balms, ointments for messiahs, or 
embalming scents. ‘This is particularly true of myrrh, one of the scents 
that Wisdom claimed for herself in Sir 24:15. Myrrh was the primary 
component of the “holy anointing oil” used for Aaron and his sons in 


52 De sensu 5.443b20-27 (Translation by J. I. Beare in tbid., 1:670). The entire discus- 
sion of the chapter, 441b26—445bI1 is an interesting treatment of smell. 

53 Problems 12, 906a21—907b19 (Translation by E. S. Forster in ibid., 2:1408). 

54 Problems 13, 907b21—909a10 (Translation, ibid. 2:1410). 
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Exod 30:23-33. Myrrh was also the perfume of love, with which the 
hands of the lady of the Song of Songs and the lips of her lover were 
dripping (Song [Cant] 5:5, 13).°° Finally, mixed with aloe, it was among 
the aromatic spices with which Jesus was buried, according to John 
19:39. What was true of myrrh was also true of nard, which Pliny treats 
as "foremost among perfumes.” [t too could be a lover’s perfume," 
could evoke the scent of paradise,” and could, in the hands of Mary 
of Bethany, betoken the burial of Jesus.” Although Pliny did not know 
John, his comment about the adoption of perfume by the Romans is 
apt: 


the pleasure of perfume was also admitted by our fellow countrymen as 
well among the most elegant and also most honorable enjoyments of life 
and even began to be an appropriate tribute to the dead.‘ 


What one person might smell as a reminder of health and the pleasures 
of life, another could take as a memento mori.*! 


Conclusion 


The “scent” (öoun) which Paul distributed in God's triumph, the scent 
with which he identified himself, was the fragrance (evwdia) of the 
Anointed One, anointed in life in anticipation of his death and anoint- 
ed in a death that brought life to the world.” Paul’s image of the 
fragrant unction points finally to his identification with that Anointed 


55 Cf. also Prov 7:17 for myrrh, aloes and cinnamon perfuming a bed, and Ps 45:9, 
for perfumed clothing. It appears with a list of other fragrances at Song [Cant] 4:14. 
Pliny, Natural History 12.33-35.66-71, devotes considerable attention to the sources and 
processing of myrrh. 

56 Pliny, Natural History 12.26.42: De folio nardi plura dici pr est ut principali in unguentis. 

57 Song [Cant] r:12; 4:12. 

58 Apoc. Mos. [Greek Life of Adam and Eve] 29:6; cf. the Latin in Vit. Adae 43:3. For 
further discussion of this text see the article by M. de Jonge in this volume. 

59 John 12:3, 7. 

60 Pliny, Natural History 13.2. The ambiguity of aroma noted by Pliny could be 
replicated in many spheres. For a treatment of the multivalence of spices and the 
perfumes derived from them, see Marcel Detienne, The Gardens of Adonis: Spices in Greek 
Mythology (Hassocks, Sussex, UK: Harvester, 1977); ET of Les Jardins d’Adonis (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1972). 

9! It may well be, as John Fitzgerald suggests (Cracks, 179, n. 171), that Paul eventually 
plays on imagery from two types of process, the pompa triumphalis at 2:14 and the pompa 
funebris at 4:10, but here the point of the play hinges on the ambiguity of aromas. 

62 Whether Paul knew traditions such as those of the fourth gospel is, of course, 
uncertain, but he need not have known them in order to make metaphorical mileage 
on the theme of anointing. 
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One, an identification that precludes his being identified with a mere 
huckster (v. 17).°° A judgment about the apostle is ultimately a judgment 
about the one he serves and that is the judgment which, in Paul’s mind, 
brings either life or death. 

To conclude: Paul's imagery in 2Cor 2:14-17 can be construed as 
a consistent development of the imagery of sacred unguents used in 
religious “triumphs” in which devotees made known the presence of 
a deity and also their relationship to the potent power celebrating the 
triumph. 


Word Image Referent 
a. Dovoupevovtt triumph Paul’s itinerant apostolic activity 
b. àv nuóov agent/instrument Paul 
Cc. doy c. y. unguent The Gospel 
d.  evmdia X. unguent Paul's identification with Christ 
€. ou &% Log healing unguent Paul/Christ’s fragrance 

understood by believers 

f£ dou) èx Bavatov embalming unguent Paul/Christ’s fragrance 


misjudged by unbelievers 


63 Perhaps the contrast evokes another element of the processional scene. However 
Paul portrays himself, he is part of the procession itself, not on the sidelines working, as 
a xamehog for gain. 


“IN THOSE DAYS” 
SOME REMARKS ON THE USE OF “DAYS 
IN MATTHEW 2:1, 3:1, AND LUKE 2:1 


x 


Gerard Mussies 


Introduction 


In the Gospels one finds several Greek constructions that employ the 
term “day” or “days” (fjuéga/ou) in reference to time or chronology. 
Three of these will be of special concern in this study: 
Matt 2:1: Tod ôè Inoot yevvndevrog èv BydAéeu ts "Iovóatag Ev huéeats 
‘Howöov tod Baothéms ... (“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Herod the king ..."—RSV). 
Matt. 3:1: "Ev 5€ tats ñuéoors éxeivats nagayiveror Iwdvvys ó Bantıoriig 
«novocov Ev ti čońuo tig "Iovóatac ... (“In those days came John the 
Baptst preaching in the wilderness of Judea ..."—RSV). 
Luke 2:1: Eyéveto ðè êv tais fjuégouc éxeivais &&fj.Oev ðóyua maed Kaioa- 
ooç Avdyovotou dzovoóqeotar méoav thv oixovuévny (“And it happened 
in those days, that a decree went out from Emperor Augustus that all the 
world should be registered" —R SV, modified). 


Such usages have long been recognized for their interpretive difficulties, 
and have often been explained in terms of the Semitic background 
of the New Testament. In order to provide a broader context for 
understanding, we shall examine both the Semitic patterns of usage 
and their adaptation into Greek in the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
and other contemporary literature. 

The most conspicuous semantic characteristic of the biblical Hebrew 
word “days” is the fact that it occurs in passages where one would 
rather expect to find other terms used—either comprehensive words 
indicating a specific collection of days, such as *week," *month," or 
“year,” or more general expressions such as “time” or “age.” 

The use of “day” for “a day and a night" is not so different from 
modern usage. This is found at Gen 15:18 in “on that day” (avà 
8173) which happens to be equivalent to what has been said in the 
preceding verse: *when the sun had set and darkness had come" (15:17). 
Consequently, “that day,” here signifies a day and the following night, 
or rather a night and the preceding day, which more or less equals our 
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present way of reckoning time over a twenty-four hour period. The 
phrase “the 12th of March” also signifies a day and the following night, 
as it refers to a span of time, not of twelve, but of twenty-four hours. 
This seems to be one of the root meanings. 

But when the plural “days” occurs in the story of the Flood in 
combination with “seven” (Gen 8:10, 12), or with the likely rounded 
“forty” (7:4, 12, 17; 8:4), as also with “one hundred fifty” (8:3), one 
wonders why the author did not make use of alternative phrases, such 
as “one week,” “for over a month,” and “five months,” respectively. 

Furthermore, in a number of passages the plural “days” is commonly 
taken to mean as much as “a year” or “yearly:” 


(a) Lev 25:29: “his (right of) redemption shall be till the fullness of 
a year after its (the house’s) sale, (for) days shall be his (right of) 
redemption,” is probably a doublet in which “year” and “days” 
stand as equivalents. The LXX has combined both in éviavróc 
fiueoóv (“a year of days”). 

(b) Judg 17:10: *and I shall pay you ten pieces of silver for the days" 
(27277), apparently means “per year,” which the LXX renders with 
eic fjuéoac. 

(c) 1Sam 1:21; cf. 2:19; 20:6: the expression “the sacrifice of the days” 
(MT: oa nz17 nS; LXX: thv Qvoíav tov rjieoóv) is usually taken 
to mean “the yearly sacrifice,” because at 2:19 it is used together 
with: 

(d) the phrase “from days to days” (MT: nmm avs; LXX: é& fjueoóv 

eis T|u£oac), which is considered to signify “on an annual basis;” cf. 

Ex 13:10, etc. 

I Sam 27:7: “and the number of the days (aom) that David stayed 

in the fields of the Philistines were days and four months (99378) a» 

an), usually thought to mean “a year and four months.” Here 

the LXX renders it simply as “four months” (véooogac ufjvag). 

At Judg 19:2, however, the similar Hebrew expression, lacking 

only the conjunction (1), “days four months" (Dwin nya mn) 

is usually taken to mean just “four months,” but the LXX renders 
it more literally as Nu&oag tetodunvov. 


— 
oO 
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Finally, where the Hebrew words for “week(s),” “month(s),” and 
“year(s)” are actually found, they may still be accompanied by the 
noun “days” without use of a conjunction, preposition, or possessive, 
for instance in: “three weeks days" (Dan 10:2-3 [bis]; MT: myay nv^v 
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orm), “a month days” (Gen 29:14; MT: am vh; but note LXX: uñva 
fjueoÓv — “a month of days”), and “after two years days" (Gen 41:1; 
MT: aom amni? ppm; where LXX has uevà 060 En fjueoóv — “after two 
years of days"). Perhaps the cases already mentioned in Lev 25:29 and 
Judg 19:2 are also instances of the same redundancy. 

Apparently then, the day, as the most immediately graspable unit of 
time to the mind of primeval humans, was for that reason not always 
supplanted by the words that express specific multiples of it. The basic 
units of a person's life-time are also called his *days," as in Gen 3:14 
“all the days of your life.” In the genealogy in Gen 5:1-20 we are 
consistently informed about the number of years which amounted to 
"the days of the life” of each patriarch, from Adam to Noah, and 
similarly about the “days” of king Solomon’s reign (1Kgs 11:42). As a 
consequence, “in the days (of? ("»2)-* a personal name, which occurs 
frequently in the books of Kings and Chronicles, came to mean “during 
a person's life-time, reign, or public activity,” e.g. 1Kgs 10:21: “in the 
days of Solomon? (LXX = 3Kgdms 10:21: év tats fjuéootg ZoXouov; 
cf. 2 Kgs 15.29). 

These uses of “days” for any number of days show its lexical mean- 
ing to have been what is usually termed “unmarked,” as opposed to the 
“marked” meanings of such words as “week” etc., which can only indi- 
cate a specific number of days. On the other hand, “in the day of the 
harvest” (Prov 25:13: xp av3) is not just one or the first harvest-day 
only, but all the days of the harvest or the entire "harvest season' ' (asit 
is rendered in the LXX: èv Auto). Similarly, “in the day of my distress” 
("» 98 n3) and “in the day when I cry out” (3px a3), both in Psalm 
102:3, have the more general meaning of “each such a day” or “when- 
ever;" so, the LXX [= Ps 101:3] translates &v f] àv tjuéoq. + subjunctive 
in both cases. This specific use of the singular for all days is usually 
termed its “generic use,” and has its modern parallels in such expres- 
sions as “in his day in his time and age,” “the press of the day 
“of that period,” and the like. 


95. —— C08. $5. —— 


! Unless one takes this to mean etymologically “three sevens (heptads) of days,” 
which is how the LXX understood it: tàs toeis éfóoudóac TOV fjueoóv (“three weeks of 
days”). 
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Some Ambiguities in Usage 


As these various uses of “day” or “days” occur side by side with their 
more restricted literal usage, it is not always clear which of these is 
actually intended in a given context. For instance, Gen 2:17: “in the 
day you will eat (7728 203) from it, you will certainly die” uses the 
same construction meaning “in the day when” or “whenever,” (seen 
above in Ps 102:3) and is translated with the same Greek equivalent in 
the LXX (N & àv fjuéoa t subj. [paynte]). Here, at first sight, it might 
be interpreted quite literally. Yet it 1s evident that the very long life of 
Adam recorded later (Gen 5:5) did not seem to the composer/redactor 
of Genesis to militate against the previously announced punishment. 
In other words, “in the day (when)" in Gen 2:17 was not understood 
to pronounce instant death for Adam and Eve on the selfsame day of 
their eating the forbidden fruit. The ensuing exegetical problem is well- 
known: either *on the day when" 1s here not taken too literally, or the 
punishment is considered to have been alleviated in such a way that it 
would be carried out much later. 

The use of the plural can be equally puzzling, especially in the 
expression “in those days" (ann m"»3). Usually it is possible to fill in 
the name of a relevant (active, ruling) person or circumstance. So, for 
instance, in 1Sam 3:1 the name of Eli can be supplied as the then ruling 
judge, or in 1Sam 28:1 the fact that David was then dwelling with the 
Philistines is to be understood.? But in Gen 6:4: “in those days (07°32 
nnn) there were giants on the earth,” the expression probably refers 
rather broadly to the whole period between the birth of Enos (Gen 
4:26) and the Flood (Gen 7:11), a period of some 1,500 years according 
to the narrative’s genealogical reckoning. Equally broad is Ezek 38:17 
where “in those days” encompasses the activity of all the prophets of 
Israel. 

If it is interpreted too strictly, the expression can even seem to 
figure anachronistically in a few texts. This is the case in 2Kgs 20:1 
(= Is 38:1): “in those days Hezekiah fell mortally ill" It would be 
typical to connect this temporal reference to the time of the preceding 
episode in the narrative, which in this case 1s Sennacherib’s death 
(2Kgs 19:37 = Is 37:38), dated to 681 BCE. But this cannot be the 
referent since Hezekiah himself died five years before Sennacherib. 


? [n the latter instance, “in those days" is understood to refer back to the period 
specified earlier in 1Sam 27:7 by the phrase “days and four months” discussed above. 
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This verse about Sennacherib’s demise is a chronological preview, and 
not necessarily a later interpolation. That being the case, one next 
looks to the penultimate event in the narrative as the likely referent, 
i.e., Sennacherib's siege of Jerusalem in 701 BCE (2Kgs 18:13-19:36); 
however, this presents a problem, too. Instead, the reference in 2Kgs 
20.1 is probably to events in the years 702-701 BCE, just prior to the 
siege (cf. 20:12 = Is 39:1)? and Hezekiah reportedly reigned for another 
fifteen years after this illness (20:6 = Is 38:6), till 686 BCE. Thus, 
“in those / these days” (MT: ana arma; LXX: £v &xeivaug votis fjuéoouc) 
either meant “during the siege of Jerusalem” as described earlier (2 Kgs 
18:16—19:36), or “at about the time of the siege.” More broadly still, it 
might simply mean “during the reign of Hezekiah” taken as a whole. 
In other words, the author of Kings, who wrote at least 120 years later 
(cf. ? Kgs 25:27), apparently could not distinguish proximate events seen 
from such a distance in time or did not use the phrase *in those days" 
to signify a precise chronological sequence. 

In the LXX the renderings of such passages generally contain the 
word fyuéoa/ at etc., except in the case of Prov 25:13 (èv Auto), as noted 
above. The generic use of the singular “day” was certainly not absent 
in non-biblical Greek, but it was not as frequent as in the Hebrew. An 
example is aou ... Guéod (Literally, “ancient day”) to mean “old age” 
in Sophocles, Ajax 624, where it parallels Aev«à te yog (“white old 
age") in the very next line. The use of the plural “days,” however, for 
a king's reign and the like 1s decidedly a Hebraistic turn, as Wettstein 
already observed in regard to the construction of Matt 2:1: èv fjuégouc 
‘Howöov (“in the days of Herod"). In Greek a more idiomatic expres- 
sion would have been £v và xoóvo / toig xoóvois (“in the time / times") 
followed by a genitive. This is found a number of times in the LXX, 
for instance at Gen 26:1: èv 1 yoóvo và "Apoadg (var. leg. in some mss.: 
xarğ) where the MT has the more typical formulation “in the days 


* Another notorious exegetical problem. The reference in 2 Kgs 20:12 to Merodach- 
baladan, who ruled in 703-702 BCE and sent an embassy to Judah, suggests that the 
illness of Hezekiah actually occurred prior to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. 
So, it is often argued that this episode is out of sequence with the events in 2 Kgs 18:16— 
19:36 (= Is 36:1-37:37) even though the chronology given by the author(s) (cf. 2 Kgs 18:2; 
18:13; and 20:6) is internally consistent. This may also be one of several cases (such as 
Gen 2:17 and 5:5 noted above) where successive redactional layers in the text further 
complicate matters. 

+ *Hebraismus, tempore Regis Herodis." J. J. Wettstein, H KAINH AIAOHKH (2 
vols.; Amsterdam: Officina Dommeriana, 1751-52; repr. Graz: Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsanstalt, 1962) 1:240. 
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of Abraham.” Compare also 1 Esdr 2:12: èv ö& voig émi "Aova&éoEov tot 
Tlego®v facuéoc xoóvotc (“in the times of Artaxerxes king of Persia;” 
MT: absent). Non-biblical instances are Strabo, Geogr. 7.3.8: tots “Ouh- 
gov xoóvorc (“in the times/age of Homer”), and Plutarch, Numa 1.1: 
negl vv Nou& tod Baoiléws yodvwv nad” ods yéyove (“concerning the 
times of king Numa at which he lived”). Still more typically Greek, 
however, would have been a genitive absolute with a participle of some 
verb meaning “ruling,” as in 1Esdr 8:1: Baotsevovtoc "Agtagéegov tot 
Tlegoav Baottéws (“when Artaxexes the king of Persia was reigning").? 


Uses of “Days” in the New Testament 


As might be expected because of this background in Semitic and Septu- 
agint usage, we see when we turn to the NT that the Greek use of “day” 
and “days” is not widely different from that in biblical Hebrew. ‘The 
singular can occur in the sense of “each day” as in Matt 6:34: literally 
“sufficient to the day (ti Yiu&oo) are its troubles,” which means “each 
day has enough trouble of its own.” But it may also be used in the sense 
of “at that time” or “then” as in Mark 2:20: “But the days (fjuégou) will 
come when the bridegroom will be taken from them, and on that day (év 
éxeivy vij ńuéog) they will fast.” Moreover, the plural can occur instead 
of “month” as in Matt 4:2: “after fasting forty days” (vnotetoas fju£oac 
1£00£00x0vta); elsewhere, instead of “years” or “lifetime,” as in Luke 
1:7: “and they were both well along in their days” (noopefmxóvec ev tac 
fjuéooug adtadv joay; cf. Luke 1:18; 2:36). It can also stand for a specific 
historical period as in Matt 24:38: “in the days before the Flood" (év 


5 Here, the MT of the parallel passage in Ezra 7:1 reads: “in the kingdom/reign 
(m92) of Artaxerxes, king of Persia," which the LXX (2Esdr 7:1) renders more 
literally: £v Baovsia Aodaoooda Baoéws Ilegoóv. These two versions thus show 
distinctive patterns of rendering the Hebrew into Greek. In the LXX the various 
constructions are often further combined with a regnal year, e.g. in 3 Kgdms (MT 1 Kgs) 
14:25: EV TO Evilavtg™ tH néunto Paotkevovtog "Pofoóg (“in the fifth year of Rehoboam’s 
ruling”); cf. Dan 1:1: èni Baouéoc Iwaxiu víjc "Iovóatag Erovg teitov (“in the third year 
of king [? = reign of] Jehoiakim of Judah”). It might also use some other substantive, 
e.g., Jer 25:20: èv àoxij Baoıkevovrog Ledexiov tot Baouéoc (“in the beginninig of the 
ruling of Zedekiah the king”). The more usual Greek phrase is found, for example, in 
Dan 10:1 (LXX): ev 1 £viavtà TH noot Kooov tot Dacuéoc IItooóv (“in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia”); cf. the variant reading of the Theodotian text: £v étet toita 
Kigov Baotiéwe (“in the third year”), which is closer to the MT in terms of the number 
of years. With the latter formulation compare also the wording of Luke 3:1: èv étet 6 
nevrexaióexávo tis Nyenoviag Tıßeoiov Katoagoc (“in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar"); this passage will be discussed below. 
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Tois fjuÉooug tais TEGO tod xataxAvouod), or for an unknown stretch of 
time as in Matt 28:20 “and surely I will be with you all the days (naoag 
tàs Nueeac) to the very end of the age.” Further senses are “during the 
activity o£" as in Matt 24:37: “as it was in the days of Noah" (cf. 1Pet 
3:20; Rev 2:13), and “during the reign of,” as in Matt 2:1: “in the days 
of King Herod” (cf. Luke 1:5). 

Furthermore, “those days” can refer to the more or less remote past 
as seen from the point of view of the author, for instance, in Acts 7:41, 
where it indicates Israel’s wilderness wanderings. Elsewhere, however, 
it may refer to the future, as in Luke 21:23 (regarding the siege of 
Jerusalem) and in Rev 9:6 (where it predicts what will happen when 
the fifth angel blows his trumpet). 

Like the LXX the NT authors also use other, more idiomatic Greek 
expressions. In addition to “in those days” one finds èv &xeivo/ atta 
i$ xoà, (“at that/the same time”) which in Matt 11:25 amounts to 
little more than “after Jesus’ previous statement.” Elsewhere, the same 
narrative sequence is introduced simply by tote (“then”), as we see only 
a few verses earlier in Matt 11:20 (cf. 12:15; 14:1; Luke 13:1). One also 
finds xat’ éxeivov tov xatoóv (“about that same time") in Acts 12:1 
and 19:23, referring back to occasions earlier mentioned in 11:30 and 
19:22 respectively. Besides “in these days" Luke uses £v và xaroğ / yoóvo 
tovto (“in this time") in Luke 18:30 and Acts 1:6. In the latter case the 
alternative formulation is probably for stylistic variation after tavtas 
fiuégac (“these days”) in the preceding verse. 

In addition to “in the days of” Luke also employs the genitive abso- 
lute, e.g., in both Luke 2:2: fjyeuovetovroc víjc Zvgiag Kvonviov (“when 
Quirinius was governing Syria") and 3:1: fjyeuovevovroc Movtiov Má- 
tov (“when Pontius Pilate was governing"), etc. Compare also Jose- 
phus, Ant. 7.103: "Ayófov Baocttevovtog tõv "Iooonuróv (“when Ahab 
was reigning over Israel”). Elsewhere Luke uses the preposition éxi+ the 
genitive, as in Luke 3:2: &ni &gyieoéoc “Avva (“in the highpriesthood of 
Annas”). Compare also Acts 11:28: &ni KAavdiov, meaning “at the time 
of Claudius.” 

In later times the Hebraism of Matt 2:1 was sometimes imitated by 
Christian authors such as Palladius (III/IV cent.): èv toig rjuéooug "Iov- 
Mavot tot dvomvivou Baouoc (“in the days of Julian, the ill named/ 
famed emperor," Hist. Laus. 45.1). Patriarch Photius of Constantinople 
(IX cent.) not only admits of it in his own personal style: “in the days 
of Justin the emperor of the Romans" (Library p.7b), but also puts it in 
the mouth of non-Christian authors whose works he epitomizes, such 
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as the historian Olympiodorus (V cent.): “in the days of the emperor 
Constantius" (p.60a), or the philosopher Damascius (V/VI cent.): “in 
the days of Leon the emperor of the Romans" (p.340b). 


Some Ambiguities in New Testament Usage 


As in the MT and LXX the phrase “in those days” may pose problems 
in understanding the NT. On the one hand it can actually refer to 
the very time of the story in which it figures. In Luke 4:2 it refers 
to the forty days of Jesus’ temptation in the desert mentioned in the 
same verse. The story of the Transfiguration in Luke 9:28-36, which 
immediately precedes Jesus’ final journey to Jerusalem, ends with “and 
in those days they reported to no one anything of what they had seen;” 
in this case it points to the remaining days up to the Resurrection, 
as also appears from the parallel versions in Matt 17:9 and Mark 9:9. 
Luke, however, seems to prefer “before/in/after these days” when he 
refers to the time as implied in the previous story or to actual days 
earlier mentioned. In fact, with the exception of the author of Hebrews 
(1:2), Luke is the only NT author to use the words “these days" (abtar 
Tfjuéoou) at all. In Acts 1:5; 3:24; 5:36; 21:38 they figure in direct discourse 
and have practically the same meaning as the adverb “now.” Only at 
Luke 6:12 1s the expression completely disconnected from the context, 
and at 21:22 it predicts the future siege of Jerusalem. In the last case, 
curiously, it is equivalent to “those days" (èv éxeívoug vodc uoa), 
perhaps a more traditionally biblical or apocalyptic formulation, which 
occurs in the very next verse (21:23). With these uses in mind we 
may now turn to some difficult cases that have long plagued NT 
interpretation. 


Matt 3:1: “In those days came John the Baptist preaching” 


A problematic instance is Matt 3:1: "Ev 6€ toig rjuéogoug éxeivoug magayi- 
vetat Iwávvyns 6 Bantıomg xnevoowv. This statement follows the birth 
narrative proper, which was set “in the days of Herod” (2:1), as already 


9 In Luke 1:24 it refers to the days of Zechariah’s temple-service (1:8 ); in 1:39, to 
Elizabeth's sixth month of pregnancy (cf. 1:26); in 23:7 and 24:18 to the time around 
Passover; in Acts 1:5, to the days between Passover and Pentecost; in Acts 6:1 to Peter's 
being brought up before the Sanhedrin (cf. 5:17-42); in 11:27, to the “whole year” 
(mentioned in 11:26); and in 21:15, to the "several days" mentioned earlier in 21:10. 
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noted. Matthew then relates in rather rapid succession, Joseph's flight 
to Egypt (2:14), the Bethlehem murders (2:16), Herod's death and the 
succession by Archelaus (2:19), Joseph's return to Israel (2:21), and his 
final settlement in Nazareth (2:23). All of this occurs while Jesus was still 
a child (nauöiov, 2:21). At first sight this may seem to imply that all these 
events took place within a relatively short span of time, but this assump- 
tion looses much of its probability as soon as one sees that Matthew's 
next story—about the activity of John the Baptist and the baptism of 
the grown-up Jesus—has been connected with the preceding events by 
the introductory formula “and in those days" (3:1). At first sight this 
phrase seems to recall the time when Joseph settled down in Galilee 
(2:23), that is, in the early years of Jesus (so 2:21) and during the reign 
of Archelaus (2:19) from 4 BCE-6CE. On the other hand, the stories of 
the baptism and the following temptation in the desert show Jesus no 
longer to be a child, but a young man, at least some twenty years of 
age. 

From the vantage of Matthew, writing at a much later time, all these 
earlier events—which in reality may have been years or even decades 
apart—appeared to him as having happened in about the same period, 
“in those days.” Keeping in mind this quite understandable loss of 
perspective (sometimes called “telescoping”) one should also reckon 
with the possibility that between the flight to Egypt and Herod's death 
more years might have elapsed than Matthew's fluent narrative now 
seems to suggest. Of course, this caveat will have implications for the 
usual dates assigned to the birth of Jesus, as reflected in the passage 
discussed earlier in Matt 2:1. The classical parallels which Wettstein 
adduces to Mt 3:1 are not quite to the point.’ Livy 27.15: iisdem fer(m)e 
diebus is meant very literally, namely “just in those same days" or “just 
at that very time" Marcellus and Hannibal were fighting one another 
near Canusium (Northern Apulia) in 209 BCE. The same holds true 
of Virgil, Aen. 2.342: illis ... forte diebus (“in those days, as it happened") 
which implies that the Phrygian Coroebus, who sided with the Trojans 
against the Greeks, had come to Troy just before the Greeks slipped 
into the city in their giant wooden horse. 


7 H KAINH AIA@HKH, 1:254. 
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Luke 3:1: “In those days a decree went out” 


Another problematic case in the NT is Luke 2:1: "Eyéveto 5€ èv toig fjué- 
oats éxetvais EENAdEv ðóyua naod Kaioagos Avyovotov ATOYEAYPEOdaL 
nãoav thv oixovuévyv (“and it happened in those days that a decree 
went out from [was issued by] Caesar Augustus that the whole empire 
should be registered”). Once again, as in 2Kgs 20:1 and Matt 3:1, the 
words “in those days” are in any case anachronistic since they do not 
link up with the immediately preceding event in the narrative. Here 
it is Luke’s proleptic description of the sojourn of John the Baptist 
in the desert before his public activity began (Luke 1:80; cf. 4:19-20). 
As a result, these words are traditionally taken to refer to the penula- 
mate preceding event, 1.e., the birth of John the Baptist (Luke 1:57), six 
months before that of Jesus (cf. Luke 1:26). In this sequence, the phrase 
“in those days" implies that Augustus’ decree was no more than half a 
year or so earlier than Joseph and Mary's ensuing journey from Galilee 
to Bethlehem. Yet, the phrase “in those days” refers to the remote past, 
at least as seen from the author's vantage. It has, however, often been 
held against Luke that no other historical source attests to such a gen- 
eral decree of Augustus around the year 6 CE. It is thus argued that 
Luke has erroneously equated the census under Quirinius with a non- 
existant edict of Augustus. But just as in 2Kgs 20:1, where “those days” 
refers to an event some twenty years before the last mentioned event 
in the narrative—or in Matt 3:1, to one at least twenty years after 1t— 
there is no reason why in Luke 2:1 the phrase could not refer to a still 
more distant past. 

Actually, in 28 BCE, after an intermezzo of some forty years, Augustus 
and his colleague M. Agrippa carried out as city-censors the long over- 
due/postponed census in Rome and Italy in order to assess the number 
of Roman citizens (Res Gestae Divi Augusti 11.8). The following year the 
emperor issued a decree by which he allotted a number of provinces of 
the empire to the senate, such as Asia and Bithynia, but kept others for 
himself, notably Gaul, Spain and Syria (Dio Cassius 53.12). The most 
fitting occasion for him to have issued general instructions about the 
census to be carried out in these provinces, too, was this decree of 27 
BCE.® Augustus himself took this provincial census in Gaul in the same 


8 In D. W. J. Gill and C. Gempf (eds.), The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994) 2:280 the “constitutional settlement” by Augustus is 
dated to 23 BCE (for Cyprus only?). 
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year, and in Spain probably in 26 BCE (Dio Cassius 53.22.5). In the 
Eastern half of the empire, which he did not visit in 27/26, the mea- 
sure must have been effected through the emperor’s governors. Indeed, 
when Augustus himself did travel to the East, from 22 to 19 BCE, we 
are told that he either reduced or raised the tribute in several cities 
of Asia and Bithynia (Dio Cassius 54.7.4—5). Such corrective measures 
presuppose that a local census had previously been completed there as 
well, most likely also in the years 27-26 BCE. 

At this time Judea did not form part of the empire; it came under 
provincial administration only after the removal of Archelaus in 6 CE, 
when it was annexed to the adjacent province of Syria. Consequently, 
a provincial census cannot have been held in Judea before this occa- 
sion. Luke thus seems to understand the census under Quirinius to 
be the result of the edict of Augustus, as a kind of “standing order” 
perhaps, even though it had already been carried out decades earlier 
elsewhere and in some provinces more than once. It is completely log- 
ical, then, that in addition to his remark about the institution of the 
provincial census as such, Luke can remark that it was taken in Judea 
for the first time under Quirinius. In this light, the formulation in Luke 
3:2: abr] ANOYEAPN moot £yévevo Nyeuovevovrog ts Zvoiac Kvonviov 
may now be translated more naturally: “This first census came about? 
when Quirinius was governing Syria.” Using the genitive absolute, as we 
saw earlier, it clearly means “after Quirmius had taken office.” Both 
inscriptions and other historical records confirm that Quirinius became 
governor of Syria in 6 CE., and he was especially commissioned to con- 
fiscate Archelaus’ possessions and submit the recently annexed Judea to 
the census.!’ For Luke at the time when he was writing, then, “in those 
days" simply means “during the (long) reign of Augustus.”!! Inasmuch 


9 That this expression was difficult to understand is further indicated by the fact 
that a number of mss. insert the definite article fj after atty, so that the text reads “this 
was the first census, when ..." While scholars have recognized that the definite article 
here is an interpolation, most modern translations continue to render the passage with 
this sense. Still others have tried to stretch the construction even farther by allowing the 
word moot a comparative sense, and thus to refer to a “former” census before that of 
Quirinius. Neither of these readings is warranted by the Greek. 

10 So Josephus, Ant. 18.1—2 (cf. 17.385; 18.26); Tacitus, Ann. 3.48. For the inscription, 
which gives the date and mentions the census, see H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1892-1916) no. 2683 (cf. also nos. 3004, 6095, 8150, and 9502-3 for 
other aspects of Quirinius’ career). 

!! Even so, it seems difficult to square Luke's chronology here with the reference in 
Luke 1:5, which clearly places the general frame of the birth narrative “in the days of 
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as the pluperfect tense in Koine Greek, as in Latin, came to be used 
more and more for the pre-past, Luke might well have used it here 
instead of the aorists éyéveto and &&1jAdev, but not necessarily so. Else- 
where he also uses the aorist for actions or events that took place before 
some other past action, e.g., in Acts 14:27: “and they reported all that 
God had done (£noinoev; Vulgate: fecisset ) through them and that he 
had opened (fvoı&ev; Vulgate: aperuisset) the door of belief to the gen- 
tiles.” 


Josephus, Ant. Iud. 18.65: “About this same time? 


Such a broad connotation of the various temporal constructions was 
not limited to the MT, LXX, or NT. A telling instance 1s found in 
Josephus’ Ant. 18. Having related the notorious Testimonium Flavianum 
(18.63—64) about the crucifixion of Jesus under Pilate, Josephus goes on 
in the very next section (18.65—84) to tell about the simultaneous expul- 
sions of the Jewish community and the Isis-cult from Rome. In real- 
ity, however, these expulsions had already happened some years earlier, 
in 19 CE." As is well known, Pilate only came to Judea in 26 CE, 
and the death of Jesus occurred some time after this date. Josephus 
introduces the anachronistic expulsion episode as follows: “And about 
this same time (6xó tods abtods xoóvovc) another disaster disturbed the 
Jews, while there also occurred practices not free of scandal around the 
Isis-temple in Rome.” Even if the Testimomium Flavianum (18.63—64) were 
entirely deleted from the text as an alleged interpolation, the anachro- 
nism in Josephus’ terminology remains; for the immediately preceding 
paragraphs (18.55-62) still deal with Pilate's administration of Judea. 
Moreover, the event preceding this account of Pilate's administration 1s 
the death of Antiochus of Commagene and the ensuing assassination 
of Germanicus (18.53-54); like the expulsions (18.65—84) the latter also 
occurred in 19 CE. In any case, then, Josephus' narrative does not run 
in a strictly chronological order. Indeed, it seems that Josephus inten- 
tionally placed the events in this order and connected them using the 


Herod the king" (cf. Matt 2:1), i.e., at least ten years earlier, unless one assumes that this 
is instead a reference to Archelaus, who appears on his own coinage and elsewhere as 
*Herod;" see J. D. M. Derrett, “Further Light on the Narratives of the Nativity,” NT 17 
(1975) 83; and G. Mussies, “Lucas 2:1-6 in enig recent onderzoek,” Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift 51 (1997) 89-103. 

1? Tacitus, Ann. 2.85; Suetonius, Tib. 36; Dio Cassius 57.18.5a. 
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temporal construction for transition. Thus, the introductory temporal 
formula at 18.65 simply means “during the reign of Tiberius," as seen 
from the author's vantage when writing his narrative some 50—75 years 
later. According to Ant. 20.267 Josephus completed the work in 93/94 
CE. 

To sum up, then, temporal phrases using “day/days” are extremely 
variable as to meaning in biblical Hebrew as well as in the Greek ht- 
erature, both Jewish and Christian, that was influenced by it. In these 
last three cases, temporal phrases such as “in those days" or “at the 
same time" do not refer to a strict chronological sequence in relation to 
preceding and succeding episodes within each narrative. In each case 
the connotation 1s determined relatively within the surrounding literary 
context by establishing a general time-frame defined by the reign of a 
king or kings. In Matt 3.1 it encompasses the perod from Herod to some 
time well after the removal of Archelaus, but told from a distant per- 
spective that 1s apparently not able to make fine gradations of time. In 
the latter two cases, the author's distant vantage point plays an equally 
important role. Here, moreover, the traditional Semitic and Septuagin- 
tal constructions for time have been correlated to reflect Roman impe- 
rial rule. In other words, “in those days" the parameters of a given 
ruler established the broad and relative contextual lines—presumably 
functioning as common knowledge between author and audience—for 
establishing narrative referents, but without strict chronological preci- 
sion, at least not by the standards of “our day.” 


15 Similarly, the rest of the introductory sentence at 18.65: “another disaster dis- 
turbed (£dooVßeı) the Jews" must also presuppose the two uprisings described previ- 
ously under the administration of Pilate; these occur in 18.55-59 (the incident with the 
standards) and 60-62 (the appropriation of temple funds), respectively. So it should be 
noted that each one ends with some reference to "disturbances" on the part of the 
local Jewish population: so, doovßeiv (18.58) and dogupotvtas (18.62). Thus, these two 
episodes under Pilate provide the context for the reference to “another” disturbance 
in 18.65. Finally, immediately after completing the description of the expulsion of the 
Jews in 19 CE (18.84) Josephus resumes with events in 35-36 CE, at the end of Pilate’s 
tenure (18.85-89). This episode, which resulted in Pilate's slaughter of Samaritans (cf. 
Luke 13.1) and his eventual removal from office (18.89), is also introduced with thematic 
references to “disturbance” (8oovfiov) in 18.85 & 88. 
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DISTINCT LEXICAL MEANINGS 
OF ATIAPXH IN HELLENISM, JUDAISM AND 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


David E. Aune 


Introduction 


Despite the many treatments of anagyn) which have appeared in lexical 
reference works, the semantic problems presented by the usage of this 
term in the New Testament have not yet been satisfactorily resolved. 
Three specific problems may be mentioned at the outset. First, though 
the term d&aeyi) in the NT and early Christian literature is used only 
of people, ànagyń is used of people just twice in the LXX (Pss. 77:51; 
104:36), both in a non-cultic context, though lexical discussions rarely 
take account of this fact. However, &xaoyr| is often used of people in 
a literal sense in Hellenistic usage, suggesting that terms like &zaoyr 
were part of the living, developing language of native Greek speakers. 
It is methodological problematic to focus exclusively on Graeco-Jewish 
usage as a context for understanding the semantics of NT and early 
Christian lexemes. Second, most commentators are convinced that 
amaexy is used figuratively or metaphorically in the NT and early 
Christian literature with the sole exceptions of Rom 11:16 and Did. 13:3- 
7. A close analysis of the contextual meanings of &zaoyn, however, does 
not support this assumption. 

Third, lexical discussions of dnagxn by Biblical scholars have been 
often flawed by inaccuracies. Some lexical discussions of änaeyxr) by 
NT scholars, particularly those with a primarily theological agenda, 
for example, have claimed that the term is used of people in the LXX. 
Consider the following statement by Alexander Sand:! 


The LXX is likewise familiar with &mxaoy!| as a concept in sacrificial 
vocabulary (Exod 23:19; 25:2; 36:6; Lev 22:12; Deut 12:6, 11, 17; 18:4; 26:2, 
10; Ezek 44:30). In this context it has to do with the flawless first-fruits of 
natural products, the firstfruits of human beings [emphasis mine], animals, 
and plants (in Ezekiel ånaoyń several times denotes a piece of farm land 


! Alexander Sand, *&zagyn," EDNT 1.116. 
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which must be turned over to God when the land is purchased), all of 
which are owed to Yahwch (or the sanctuary). 


The problem with this statement is that dnaoyxr is never used in the 
LXX of “the first-fruits of human beings ... which are owed to Yahweh 
(or the sanctuary),” at least not in the passages to which he refers. It is 
therefore problematic that Sand applies the gloss “first-fruits” to human 
beings. While 77533 or 22 (plural nYi32) can refer to the firstborn of 
animals or human beings, it never refers to inanimate objects and is 
never translated dxaeyy in the LXX, but rather is frequently rendered 
TEWtOtTOXOS (131 times), followed by newtoyevng (twice: Exod 13:2; Prov 
24:70 [MT 31:2]), xouótov (once: Deut 25:6), and ageopitegoc (twice: 
Job 1:13, 18). The masculine plural form 27123 can mean “first-fruits,” 
usually with cultic connotations, but is never used of animals or humans 
in the OTT? and is never translated àxaoyr| (or dnagyat) in the LXX, 
even though the plural form dagyai is perhaps the most logical gloss 
to use in Greck. 

Sand is not alone in making erroneous claims for the meaning of 
ànzaoxn. In Gerhard Delling’s otherwise excellent discussion of àmaoyn, 
he makes the following statement? 


In the LXX dxagy is first used in the original sense a. of the “first- 
fruits” of the field or flocks which 1s offered to God (Dt. 18:4; 26:2, 10; 
Nu. 18:8-12; Neh 10:37fl.; c£. Ez. 45:13-16) and thus separated to Him 
and sanctified (Nu. 5:9). The fiction is maintained that the &raoyat of 
men and cattle also belong to God (Nu. 18:15). 


The problem with this statement is the fact that änooyxn in the LXX 
is not used of the “first-fruits” of flocks, nor of men. LXX Num 18:15 
actually reads và mowtótoxa TOV AVHEWNWV xoi và nooóroxa TÕV KTN- 
vov tov dxaddetwv, “the firstborn of humans and the firstborn of 
unclean animals," not ai Anapyai tov av8eanMv xoi at Anagxal vOv 
xuvóv tov axaddotwv. Similarly, in a theological discussion of first- 
fruits in the proclamation of the NT, Martin Albertz observed:* “Die 
axaexy ist nun im Alten Testament die Opfergabe. So ist der Erstling 
der Erstgeborene einer Ehe, 1. Mose 49, 3; 5 Mose 21, 17.” The prob- 
lem with this statement is that Gtagyy does not occur in LXX Gen 49:3 
and Deut 21:17, where mewtdtoxog occurs as the translation of $22. 


? M. Tsevat, TDOT 2.122. 

5 TDNT 1.485. 

^ Martin Albertz, “Die ‘Erstlinge’ in der Botschaft des Neuen Testament,” Evange- 
lische Theologie 12 (1952—53) 151. 
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The core of the problem may be that though these scholars purport 
to be discussing the meanings of ünaoyr, in reality they are primarily 
concerned with the Hebrew word 433, and are so preoccupied with 
the religious concept of “first-fruits” that they neglect the specific lin- 
guistic data which pertains to the particular lexemes and the seman- 
tic fields to which they belong, The statements just quoted by Sand, 
Delling and Albertz, can be contrasted to the very similar, but accurate, 
statement made by H.-G. Link and C. Brown: 


amoeyxn, used since Sophocles and Herodotus, is a technical term of 
sacrificial language and denotes the first fruits of any sort, e.g. of natural 
products of livestock, which were sacred to the deity and had to be 
consecrated to it before the whole could be given over to profane use 
(Herodotus 1.92). In religious contexts there is also occasional mention of 
the offering of individual men or of whole groups to the deity (Plutarch, 
De Pythiae Oraculis 16; Quaestiones Graecae 35). 


The claims made in this quotation accurately and succinctly summa- 
rizes the available literary evidence, for in Greek culture generally 
(though not in the LX X), änaoyn is used for the first-fruits of the field 
and the flock as well as of human beings. 

Some lexical problems, given the nature of the extant data, are sim- 
ply insoluble. For instance, as I have observed above, the Hebrew word 
123 and its feminine plural n9952 refer only to the firstborn of animals 
and human beings,’ while the masculine plural form 270123 refers only 
to the “first-fruits” or “first portion” of cereal and fruit crops which are 
presented to God in a cultic context.? It is not clear why this is so. Nei- 
ther term is ever translated àxaoyr| in the LXX.” mx is also used to 
refer to the “first-fruits” (of the field) in a cultic sense, but again it is not 
at all clear what difference, if any, existed between MWN and nm»3 
in Israelite sacrificial protocol.? The semantic problem is compounded 
by the rare phrase 27122 NWN, translated as tag ómaoyàc THV nooro- 
yevvńuatæv (Exod 23:19 [cf Philo De sacr. 72]; 34:26; Ezek 44:30), “the 
firstlings of the firstborn.” 


5 DCH 2.170-72. 

5 DCH 2.172. One apparent exception is the DCH emendation of Nahum 3:12= 
4OpNah [=40169] 4:9 to a reading meaning “your people are first-fruits," which 
appears unlikely given the normal range of meaning of n"323. A second exception 
is the sole LXX translation of 0723 as và mEWTOTOXA nzóvvov, “the firstborn of 
everyone,” which apparently misunderstands the Hebrew. 

7 'Takamitsu Muraoka, Hebrew/Aramaic Index to the Septuagint (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1998) 27. 

8 Tsevat, TDOT 2.122. 
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Lexical Analyses of anagyn 


In this section I will briefly review and critique some of the existing 
lexical treatments of àzaoyr. One problem which besets the lexicogra- 
phy of änaeyr is the explicit or implicit tendency to adopt a model of 
the historical development of the various meanings of the word, even 
though such reconstructions are highly speculative given the paucity 
of the evidence. Such historical reconstructions often presume a basic 
meaning or Grundbedeutung for &xagy) from which all subsequent mean- 
ings are derived. A second problem with assessing the meaning of dnag- 
x" is the possibility of Semitic interference, 1.e., to what extent is dnaoyxn 
a Greek word with a Hebrew meaning? A third problem is that änoo- 
yi, can only occasionally be translated “first-fruits” (the usual gloss for 
the most common definition of the term), for when it is used of ani- 
mals the term “firstlings” is obviously more appropriate. When änaoyn 
is used of people and translated “first-fruits,” a metaphorical meaning 
is clearly presupposed. For other uses of the term it is not always clear 
what the appropriate alternative definitions and glosses should be. 


1. Henri Estienne (Henricus Stephanus), Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (1831— 
65) 


Henri Estienne (1531-98) was the erratic linguistic genius who pub- 
lished the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae in five volumes in 1572, an enor- 
mous feat of erudition arranged, in accordance with prevailing lexical 
fashion, etymologically rather than alphabetically? This work, retain- 
ing its original awkward etymological arrangement but interlarded with 
a mass of additional information, was re-published in nine volumes in 
London in 1816-28. A massive rearrangement of the work in alpha- 
betical order constituted a third edition which was published in eight 
volumes by Firmin Didot in 1831-65; it began under the editorship 
of Karl Benedict Haase with the first volume (covering alpha in two 
parts), and continued under the co-editorship of Wilhelm and Ludwig 


9 The etymological arrangement of lexica remained standard for centuries. See, 
for example, the NT Greek lexicon produced by Christian Stock, Clavis Linguae Sanctae 
Novi Testamenti (3% ed.; Jena: Joh. Felicem Bielkckium, 1737) 150, where the relatively 
extensive (and well-organized) entry under änoeyn is typically buried in the entries 
following APX. 
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Dindorf. The second part of the first volume on alpha, in which the 
term ånagy is treated, consists of 2,794 columns. 

The 1572 edition of the TGL contained an eleven-line column entry 
under &zaoy (buried in a long collection of lexemes sharing the root 
APX) listing the meanings “Primitiae” [“first-fruits”] and “Libamen- 
tum" [“drink-offering, first-fruits”] and listing works in which the term 
appeared but not the more exact locations of books, chapters, and 
so forth. In the second edition &xaeyy continued to be buried in an 
even longer and more rambling group of lexemes based on APX, now 
expanded to seventeen column lines, with the addition of a few new 
references and a list of nine new meanings largely uncoordinated with 
specific texts exhibiting those meanings in Greek literature: “Libamen 
[‘drink-offering, first-fruits’], Primitia [pl. ‘first-fruits’], Delibatus [‘of 
first-fruits’], Delibatio [‘first-fruit’], Praemetium [‘preliminary harvest, 
first-fruits’], Incoeptio [‘beginning’], Inchoatio [‘beginning’], Primitiae 
[‘first-fruits’] and Primordium [‘beginnings, origin’].”!° The third edi- 
tion of the 7GZ (fully alphabetized) contains a much expanded entry of 
117 column lines (17 devoted to the use &xagy in early Christian texts), 
with many new definitions and scores of texts exemplifying usage. The 
uses of &tagyi) catalogued in TGL’ served as a data base for examples 
of usage which were drawn on by LSJM and other western Greek lex- 
ica. 


2. The LSJM Greek-English Lexicon (9" edition 1925-40; Supplement 1996) 


A short but broad treatment of the meanings of dnaeyr in ancient 
Greek literature, papyri and inscriptions generally is found in the Greek- 
English Lexicon of Liddell-Scott-Jones-McKenzie,!! which borrowed 
heavily from 7GZ}).'? Liddell and Scott produced several editions of 
their lexicon, the first appearing in 1843, the second in 1845, the third 
in 1849, the fourth (fully revised) in 1855, the fifth in 1861, the sixth 
in 1869, the seventh in 1882, the eighth in 1897, and finally the ninth 


!0 Henricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (9 vols.; London: Valpian, 1816-28) 
3.2293. 

11 Henricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (8 vols.; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1829) 
vols. 1, part 2.1208-9. 

1? H, G. Liddell, R. Scott, H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie, A Greek-English Lexicon 
(9^ ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1940) 180, now supplemented by P. G. W. Glare and A. 
A. Thompson, Greek-English Lexicon: Revised Supplement (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996) 


41. 
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edition was published in ten fascicles from 1925 to 1940, the last fascicle 
appearing the year following the death of the principal editor, H. Stuart 
Jones, and three years after the death of Roderick MacKenzie. Seven 
categories of meaning for dnaoyn are proposed in LSJM (the references 
included are highly selective): (1) beginning of a sacrifice, primal offering (of 
hairs from the forehead), Euripides Orest. 96; later a banquet held on this 
occasion (Plutarch 2.40b), (2) firstlings for sacrifice or offering, first-fruits, 
both literally (Exod 25:2; Rom 11:16) and metaphorically (1Cor 15:20; 
James 1:18), (3) further metaphorical meanings, e.g., &xaoyi] víjc ooqtac 
avét_eoav, Plato Prot. 343b [referring to the maxims inscribed on the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi], (4) tax on inheritances (P. Taur. 1.7.10; Stud. 
Pal. 4.72J), (5) entrance fee (P. Teb. 316.10J), (6) apparently a board of offi- 
cials sent by a city to order the affairs of a colony (IG 12[8].273, 280, 
283, 285 [Thasos]),? (7) birth-certificate of a free person (P. Teb. 316.10), 
perhaps used metaphorically in Rom 8:23. 

The LSJM treatment of àraoyr| is typical of that lexicon in that it 
consists of a catalogue of meanings attested in a variety of ancient texts 
with little attempt to impose a framework of the historical development 
of the various meanings listed. The order of meanings begins with the 
most common meanings and ends with the less common, more periph- 
eral or specialized meanings. Meanings (4) and (5) are very similar and 
may be defined as payments made, often in currency or precious met- 
als, in a context of subordination or dependency. The common phrase 
in Attic tribute lists, dnagyn tot qóoov, “payment of tribute” (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 18,51; 19,8), could be included here. There are, how- 
ever, several distinct meanings of &zaoyr] which LSJM has missed (see 
below), e.g., “sacrifice” (with no connotation of priority), “gift,” and the 
application of the term to human beings as well as to animals and agri- 
cultural produce. 


3. J. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon (1889) 


In J. H. Thayer’s translation and expansion of the German lexicon of 
C. G. Wilke and C. L. W. Grimm, the basic meaning of änoeyxn is 
"the first fruits of the productions of the earth ... which were offered 
to God," a meaning found in the LXX (Num 15:19-21), but attested 


13 Supplemented by Glare and Thompson, Greek-English Lexicon: Revised Supplement, 
Al. 
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in the NT only in Rom 11:16.!* He then proposes three categories for 
the “transferred use” of anoeyxr: (1) “of persons consecrated to God, 
leading the rest in time” (e.g., 1Cor 16:15; Rom 16:5; James 1:18; 2 Thess 
2:13; 1 Cor 15:20, 23), (2) “of persons superior in excellence to others of 
the same class" (e.g., Rev 14:4), (3) those *who have the first-fruits (of 
future blessings) in the Spirit? (Rom 8:23). 

Thayer, like Bauer-Aland below, proposes a basic meaning for &mao- 
X". but unlike Bauer-Aland derives it exclusively from the Hebrew 
Bible, the LXX and the NT (Rom 11:16). However, most lexemes have 
no basic meanings, only distinct meanings which vary from common 
meanings to highly marked, peripheral meanings. Since he restricted 
àragyh to Judaeo-Christian literature, the range of meanings of àmag- 
x proposed is unnecessarily restricted (1.e., those consulting the lexicon 
can only choose from the meanings presented, though some which are 
not presented may be valid possibilities. When Thayer proposes that 
àragyh can mean “persons superior in excellence to others of the same 
class," he cites only Rev 14:4 and a late but instructive scholion on 
Euipides Oresteia 96 (anagyi £Aéyevo oo uóvov TO noóGrov TH TAxeı GAAC 
xal TO TEMTOV rjj Tuf, ^&xaoyx" means not only the first in order but 
also the first in honor”). Two definitions proposed by ‘Thayer are signif- 
icant: “of persons consecrated to God, leading the rest in time,” and “of 
persons superior in excellence to others of the same class, though it is 
doubtful whether either should be considered instances of “transferred 


» 


use. 


4. Gerhard Delling 


In the context of an article on Geyw, xv. in the first volume of the The- 
ologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, which appeared in 1930, Delling 
devoted the equivalent of two pages to åànagxń outside the NT and in 
the NT.” Despite the errors in Delling’s article to which I have called 
attention above (see note 3), he provides an otherwise excellent, though 
necessarily brief, discussion of the lexical evidence outside the NT. He 
points out that the earliest Greek literary evidence indicates that dnag- 
x has three literal meanings: (1) “first-fruits of natural products,” (2) 


14 J. H. Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1889) 54. 

!5 Gerhard Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, trans. G. W. Bromi- 
ley (9 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1963-74) 1.484-86. 
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“proportionate gift” from the earnings or possessions of the pious giver, 
as well as “thankoffering,” and (3) “an ‘offering’ to the deity or to the 
servants or sanctuary of the deity, whether as a special or regular offer- 
ing,” e.g., the Jewish tax, firstruits to the state or inheritance tax. Delling 
then distinguishes three figurative meanings: (1) teoopbeynatwv óàxzao- 
yai, the first greeting to Apollo (Euripides Jon 401-2), (2) “beginning,” 
and (3) “certification of birth.” He then calls attention to the use of 
ànxaox" when applied to people, e.g, portions of the population of a 
city who colonize a new region, as well as individuals who dedicate 
themselves to a deity for service at a sanctuary or children who are 
dedicated by their parents. This latter meaning of anagyn is important 
for understanding Rev 14:4 (see below). 

It 15 striking that much of the material briefly discussed by Delling 
has apparently not had much of an impact on his own discussion of 
änooxn in the NT, nor has it had any discernible influence on the 
German and English revisions of Bauer's lexicon. Delling presents the 
various meanings of ünaoyxr in a way that suggests an implicit notion 
of their historical development. He refers, for example, to the “original 
sense" of àxaoy| in the LXX as “first-fruits.” 


5. Moulton and Milligan (1930) 


An important article on àxaoyrj was included in the specialized lexicon 
compiled by Moulton and Milligan.'* After surveying the papyri, they 
draw the following important conclusion: 


It is clear that the connotation “first-fruits” could not be pressed in our 
exegesis of the term when it appears in NT apart from associations 
wholly outside the field survey in this article; and we are perhaps at 
liberty to render “sacrifice” or “gift” where it improves the sense. 


Though the lexicographical evidence in this reference work 1s limited 
to non-literary sources, papyri and inscriptions, it is striking that even 
inscriptions which go back to the sixth century BCE provide evidence 
for understanding &maoyi] to mean simply “gift” or “sacrifice” with no 
emphasis on spatial or temporal priority." 


16 T. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the 
Papyn and Other Non-Literary Sources (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980 [originally published 
in 1930]) 54- 

17 One striking example is the inscription published by Wilhelm Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (2nd ed.; 3 vols.; Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1900) 529.21, 35-38. 
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6. Walter Bauer (German and English Versions) 


The Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich-Danker lexicon proposes two main cate- 
gories of meaning for dnaoyn with extensive subdivisions within the 
first category:!* (1) A technical sacrificial term for “first-fruits” of any 
kind (including animals, both domesticated and wild), which were holy 
to the divinity and were consecrated before the rest could be put to sec- 
ular use” (only pagan Greek literature is cited in support). A. Literally 
“first-fruits” of bread dough (Num 15:18-21), produce of the wine-press 
and threshing-floor (Did 13:3-6; 1 Clem 29:3). b. Figuratively: a. Of per- 
sons, first-fruits of Christians (Rom 16:5; 1Cor 16:15; perhaps 2 Thess 
2:13; 1 Clem 42:4; James 1:18; Rev 14:4; Philo Spec. leg. 4.180). P. Of things 
(Rom 8:23; Barn 1:7). 2. “Birth certificate” also suits the context of Rom 
8:23 (an addition found only in the English translation). 

The Bauer-Aland lexicon, which took no notice of any of the 
changes introduced in the Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich-Danker translation 
and revision of the fourth edition of Bauer’s lexicon, reorganized the 
categories of meaning of ünaeyr.!” Beginning, like Thayer, with the 
basic meaning of änaoyn as “Erstlingsgabe jeder Art,” a technical sac- 
rificial term, two major categories of meaning are then proposed: 1. 
Actual or literal meaning, i.e., “Erstlinge” of crops and animals (Rom 
11:16; Num 15:18-21; Did 13:3—7; 1 Clem 29:3). 2. Extended meanings: a. 
Persons (Rom 16:5; 1Cor 16:15; 2 Thess 2:13; 1 Clem 42:4); more gener- 
ally (James 1:18). b. Things (Rom 8:23; Barn 1:7). 

The Bauer-Aland lexicon, like that of Thayer, falls into the trap 
of proposing a basic meaning for änaoyr from which the subsequent 
meanings are supposedly derived. Rather than argue that words have 
basic meanings (Grundbedeutungen) shared by all the specific meanings 
of a word, it is more appropriate to distinguish between more generic 
and more specific meanings and between distinct meanings of a word 
marked by context, some of which are more common than others. In 
both versions of this lexicon, the English translation of the fourth Ger- 
man edition and the sixth German edition, two qualifications are pro- 


posed under 1.b.a (BAGD) and 2.a (Bauer-Aland), respectively for the 


1? Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, trans. and rev. W. F. Arndt, F W. Gingrich and E W. Danker (2"? ed.; Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1979) 81. 

1? Walter Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der frühchristlichen Literature, hrsg. von Kurt Aland und Barbara Aland (6. Aufl.; New York 
and Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1988) 162. 
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figurative or transferred meaning of àzaoyr| when used of persons: (1) 
a lesser emphasis on chronological sequence than quality is reflected 
in James 1:18 and Rev 14:4, and (2) the original meaning of dnaoyr is 
weakened so that it becomes almost equivalent to me@tocg when applied 
to Christ in 1 Cor 15:20, 23. The first qualification contrasts chronologi- 
cal sequence with quality, though neither of these two aspects of mean- 
ing has been mentioned previously. The second qualification implies a 
historical development of &zaoyí| which is not confirmed by the data. 
Finally, the first category of meaning in both versions of Bauer is based 
on the one common meaning of the term in pagan Greek (dnaoyn 
included both agricultural products and animals), and the limitation of 
anaexy to agricultural products in the LXX (a more marked or limited 
meaning of the term) is not mentioned. 


7. Louw and Nida 


The Greek-English lexicon edited by Johannes Louw and Eugene A. 
Nida has abandoned the alphabetical listing of Greek lexemes and sub- 
stituted a complex system of semantic domains.” In the brief treatment 
of änaoyn by Louw and Nida, the word is given three meanings: (1) 
“first portion,” 1.e., “the first portion of something which has been set 
aside and offered to God before the rest of the substance or objects can 
be used— first portion, first offering,” e.g., Rom 11:16 ($53.23), located 
in the semantic domain of “Offering, Sacrifice" ($53.16-27), within the 
larger field of “Religious Activities” ($53). (2) “First,” i.e., “the first of 
a set, often in relation to something being given— first," e.g., 1Cor 
15:20 ($61.8), located in the semantic field of “Sequence” ($61), and 
(3) “Foretaste,” a figurative extension of the meaning of (1), “a fore- 
taste and pledge of blessings to come—“foretaste, pledge, foretaste and 
pledge," e.g, Rom 8:23 (§57.171), in the semantic field of “Pay, Price, 
Cost” ($57.152—171). 

Since the construction of semantic domains in the Lous-Nida lexicon 
is based exclusively on Greek lexemes from the New Testament (from 
a linguistic perspective, a small, limited, and rather arbitrary collection 
of Greek linguistic evidence from the early imperial period), it is hardly 
representative of written Koine (oral Koine is of course inaccessible), 


?? Johannes P. Louw and Eugene A. Nida (eds.), Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament Based on Semantic Domains (2 vols.; 2^4 ed.; New York: United Bible Societies, 


1989). 
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and so cannot disclose various meanings of ånagxń which a more com- 
prehensive selection of texts might suggest. Nevertheless, approaching 
lexicography from the perspective of semantic domains is an important 
step forward in assessing the range of meanings represented by individ- 
ual lexemes. 


8. Lust-Eynickel-Hauspie (1992—96) 


There is a very short entry under änoeyn in the recent lexicon of 
the LXX edited by Lust, Eynickel, and Huspie.? Though extremely 
brief, and restricted to the LXX, it is limited to glosses rather than 
definitions (a significant limitation). However, the list of glosses is gen- 
erally excellent: (1) “offering” (Exod 25:3), (2) “the first (offering)” (Deut 
26:10), (3) “portion” (1Sam 10:4), (4) “first-offerings” (Exod 23:19), (5) 
“first-fruits” (Exod 22:28). Meanings (2) and (4), however, do not appear 
to be distinct enough to constitute two distinct meanings. In formu- 
lating meanings (1) and (3), the editors recognize that anoexn can be 
used without an indication of temporial or spatial prioriy. These usages 
are important because they reflect a widespread common meaning of 
à&maoxr recognized by both Delling and Moulton-Milligan. 


9. Ceslas Spicq 


Perhaps the most detailed and competent lexical discussion of óxaoyn 
is the article by Ceslas Spicq.? Spicq is aware of the variety of ways in 
which änooyxr was used in pagan Greek, but in discussing the NT texts 
he sees only the influence of the OT, refracted by Philo and the rabbis, 
as relevant for understanding those texts. He concludes that dnaoyn 
in the NT emphasizes less the offering to God than the connection 
between the first-fruits and the entire harvest, emphasizing the unity 
between the first-fruits and the rest of the harvest. 


21 J. Lust, E. Eynickel and K. Hauspie, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (2 vols.; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1992-96) 45. 

?? Ceslas Spicq, O.P., Theological Lexicon of the New Testament, trans. J. D. Ernest (3 vols.; 
Peabody: Hendrickson, 1994) 1.145-52. 
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10. General Lexical Conclusions 


First, the importance of defining each distinctive meaning of änagyn, 
rather than simply providing glosses which fail to convey the nuances 
of each distinctive meaning is carried through consistently only in the 
Louw-Nida lexicon, though some helpful definitions are formulated by 
Thayer and the German and English lexicons associated with the name 
Walter Bauer. In most of the analyses of &xagyy summarized above, it 
is far from clear whether the authors attempted to distinguish between 
the distinct meanings of àxaoyrj, and there are many instances in which 
no definition is provided at all. 

Second, a major problem in the lexicography of änaexn is that the 
eight occurrences of the word in the NT are used figuratively, even 
though all 76 uses of the term in the LXX are used literally. While 
7422 is occasionally used figuratively in the OT in such phrases as “the 
firstborn of death” (Job 18:13), Israel as the “firstborn of Yahweh” (Exod 
4:22), “Ephraim is my [Yahweh’s] firstborn” (Jer 31:9), how and why did 


the figurative extensions in meaning of dnaoyn arise? 


anaoyn in Graeco- Jewish Literature 


The term d&taex occurs 76 times in the LXX (36 times in the plu- 
ral, while the verb ändeyeodau, “to offer (the first-fruits of)" or “to 
offer first-fruits,” occurs six times (2Chr 30:24 [bis]; 35:7, 8, 9; Prov 
9:9).? Gtagxn is used to translate several different Hebrew words: nmn 
(37 times), NWN (17 times), 3?n (twice: Num 18:12), npin (once: Exod 
39:21 [MT: 38:24]), Ww” (once: Deut 12:16[17]). anaeyn also appears 
five times in the LXX with no corresponding lexeme in the underlying 
Hebrew text (Exod 22:29; Num 18:1; 1Kgs 10:4; Ezek 20:31; 48:12), and 
eight times in books which do not occur in the Hebrew Bible. Though 
n'm"»3 can mean “first-fruits,” it is inexplicably never translated with 
anaexy in the LXX, though it is rather frequently rendered by newro- 
yevvnuorta (Exod 23:16, 19; 34:26; Lev 2:14; 23:17, 20; Num 18:13; 2Kgs 
4:42), once by dey (Exod 34:22), once by xoó6oouot (Num 13:20), and 
once by xà éa (Num 28:26). 


*3 The basic translation “(Erstlings-) Opfer darbringen” is proposed by Friedrich 
Rehkopf, Septuaginta- Vokabular (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989) 30. 
?* &oyn is used by Philo as a synonym for d&stagyt (Her. 113-16). 
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There are just two passages in the LXX in which the term àzaoyrn 
is used of human beings, Psa 77:51 (MT: 78:51) and the closely parallel 
Psa 104:36 (MT: 105:36). In both passages änagyxn is used in the second 
colon of a synonymous couplet as a term parallel to newtötoxos, both 
lexemes referring to the firstborn of Egypt who were destroyed in the 
plague narrated in Exod 12:29-36:? 


Psa 77 (MT 78):51 

nal &rvaEev TÜV TEWTOTOXOV 
And he struck every firstborn 
èv Alyınıo, 

in Egypt, 

ANAOYNV TOV TOVOV AUT@V 
the first of their toils 


Psa 104 (MT 105):36 


nal Enätagev mv TEWTOTOXOV 
And he struck every firstborn 
£v ti yi] aùtõv, 

in their land, 

ANAOYNV MAVTOS TOVOV AVTMV 
the first of all their toil 


Ev vois oxnvouaor Xap. 
In the tents of Ham 


In both passages (which are literal translations of the underlying He- 
brew text) mewtdtoxog is used to translate 7133, and axagyn renders 
mw. Even though ómagoy is used in both Psa 77:51 and 104:36 of 
human beings, àzaoyr| does not have a cultic meaning in these con- 
texts, and is therefore not used figuratively or metaphorically, but sim- 
ply means “the first (of a series),”*° i.e., in this case the first or eldest 
son, ånagxń is closely associated in meaning with mewtdotoxos. 
The cognate term &oyj is used figuratively in Jer 2:3, where it refers 

to all Israel and in this instance means “first-fruits”: 

&yvoc ’Topanı và «voto 

Holy is Israel to the Lord 

Box} yevnudtov avtot [nnn nux] 

the first-fruits of his produce. 


mévtes ot Zodvtes aùÙtòv TANUNEANOOVOLV 
All who eat it will transgress. 


The phrase nhNian DWN, which underlies Gey} yevnudtov avdtod, 
can be translated “the first-fruits of his harvest,” a metaphor which 
emphasizes the inviolability of Israel. Just as consuming the first-fruits 
incurs the penalty of the Law (though no specific penalty is mentioned 


25 mootóroxoc and day occur as parallel terms in Philo Spec. leg. 2.134, where 
eMtotoxot is used of the Egyptian firstborn and àzaoyaí of the Israelite firstborn. 
2 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon 1.§ 61.8. 
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in Torah) so harming Israel will provoke punishment by Yahweh. This 
metaphor is paraphrastically translated in Targ. Jer. 2:3:°7 


The house of Israel are holy before the Lord in respect of those who 
plunder them like fruits of heave-offering of harvest, of which whoever 
eats 1s guilty of death; and like firstlings of harvest, the sheaf of the 
heave-offering, of which every one who eats, before the priests the sons 
of Aaron offer it as a sacrifice upon the altar, is guilty. Even so are all 
those who plunder the house of Israel guilty: evil shall come upon them, 
says the Lord. 


In the OT and in early Jewish literature, terms meaning “first fruits” 
occur frequently, most often referring to an actual portion of the agri- 
cultural harvest, representing the entire harvest.” The term 152 
(“firstborn”) a term often used synonymously with 7173 (“eldest”), is 
based on the same root as 27723 (“first fruits”), and the assumption 
is that the firstborn or firstlings of animals and people (i.e., the first and 
the best) as well as the first fruits of the field, belong to God.? The 
presentation of the first fruits of the harvest, which could not be con- 
sumed by the offerer (Jer 2:3b), represent and thereby sanctify the entire 
harvest which can then be subject to profane consumption (Lev 23:14; 
cf. Prov 3:9-10). In the OT the first fruits was an offering reserved for 
priests and Levites,? a practice which continued in some segments of 
early Christianity according to Did 13:37. There is evidence in the OT 
that MYN takes on the meaning “the best.”?! 

It is important to emphasize the fact that the term óxaoyn is never 
used cultically or hterally of the firstborn of animals or people in 
the LXX or early Graeco-Jewish literature. Therefore the figurative use 
of anceyxr; when applied to people in the NT, whether individually or 
collectively, is a metaphor drawn from the first fruits of the field, such 
as barley, wheat, bread, grapes and so forth. 


27 Robert Hayward, The Targum of Jeremiah (Aramaic Bible 12; Wilmington: Glazier, 
1987) 48-48. 

28 Exod 23319; 34:22; Lev 23:9-14; Num 28:26-27; Deut 16:9-12; Deut 26:1711; 2 Kgs 
4:42; Neh 10:35 [MT v. 36]; Prov 3:9-10; Ep. Arist. 158; T. Levi 9:7, 14; T. Judah 21:5; 
T. Iss. 5:6; 1OS 6.5-6; 10Sa 2.18-19; Josephus Ant. 4.70; 9.273; Apost. Const. 8.40.2); see 
TWAT 1.644-45; 7.292-93; EDNT 1.11617; J. Milgrom, “First Fruits, OT,” JDBSup, 
336-37; R. O. Rigsby, “First Fruits," ABD 2.796-97. 

29 Exod 13:2-16; Lev 27:26-27; Num 3:44-51; 18:13-17; Deut 14:23-26; Neh 10:36 
[MT v. 37]; Josephus Ant. 4.70; c£. Ezek 20:25-26. 

50 Num 18:12-13; Deut 18:4; Ezek 44:30; Sir 7:31; 45:20. 

5! Num 24:20; 1Sam 15:21; Jer 49:35; Amos 6:6; see TWNT 1.644; 7.293; Rigsby, 
“First Fruits," ABD 2.796. 
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The Mishnah has two tractates particularly relevant for the present 
discussion, Bikkurim (“first fruits”) and Bekhoroth (“firstlings”) which con- 
tain most of the discussion of various aspects of both cultic practices in 
the Mishnah. All uses of 27323 are both literal and cultic. M. Bik. 1.3 
refers to the seven types of agricultural products which which first-fruits 
can be brought, presumably the list of seven found in Deut 8:8: wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olive oil and date honey (cf. m. Ber. 
6.4). The first fruits must be brought to the temple mount (m. Bik. 1.9; 
2.10; 3.2; cf. Deut 26:2), and given to the priests (m. Bik, 2.1; m.Ma'a's. 
S. 5.6). The rabbis were very conscious of the fact that no specific mea- 
sure for the amount of first fruits was prescribed in the Torah (m.Peah 
1.1), and it was apparently possible for a person to designate an entire 
field of crops as first-fruits (m.Bık. 2.4). Philo refers to the practice of 
giving tithes of agricultural produce as first-fruits (De virt. 95). 

Philo frequently mentions àzaoyr| or ånagyai in his commentaries. 
He can use á&zaoxaí in a non-cultic context to mean “samples” of food 
(Her. 253) similar to Dionysius Hal. who speaks of &uuetowv te xoi mé- 
Cov AOyov amaexas OAtyas ngoxeigıoduevog, “selecting a few examples 
of poetic and prose passages” (Comp. 3). When he refers to a0 tv now- 
TOTÖAWY Tas dzaoxat, “the firstlings from the firstborn” (De sacr. 136), he 
is departing from the normal use of àxaoxat in the LXX and using it as 
the virtual equivalent of the firstborn male child (see Conf. 124, where, 
again comparing Cain and Abel, he maintains the LXX distinction 
by referring to Cain’s retention of the à&zaoyot and Abel’s offering of 
ta zoorótoxo). Elsewhere he speaks of presenting firstborn males as a 
kind of àzaoy (“offering”) which he designates as xagıormgıa, “thank- 
offering" (Spec. leg. 138), and he speaks of fathers who have many sons 
presenting one of them as an àzaoyi| to God, while Abraham has but 
one son and yet offers him to God (Abr. 196). Philo frequently uses 
the phrase àzaoyr] «àozov (Sacr. 72). Philo also provides an allegorical 
interpretation of änoeyai as a “word of thanksgiving” (Sacr. 74; Somn. 
272; cf. Pss. Sol. 15:3, where änagyn is similarly used metaphorically of 
speech in praise of God). He uses dnapyai in other figurative senses 
also, such as the anoeyaoi or tithe of the reason, the first and best thing 
within us (Cong. 98), thus equating the tithe with ånagyń (Mut. 191-92). 
He also interprets the dnaeyr) of reaping, not of the land but of our- 
selves (Somn. 77, 272). 

For Josephus dmagyat (in the twelve occurrences of this lexeme, the 
plural form occurs ten times) refers most frequently to drragxai «é&onov, 
literally “first-fruits” (Ant.3.251; 4.70; 9.273; cf. 3.235, 250; 4.226), and 
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the anaoyxn of wool (Ant. 4.71). When referring to the sacrificial offering 
of firstborn animals, he does not use dnaeyr, but maintains the practice 
of the LXX in limiting the term to agricultural products, and refers to 
them as tò yevvnðèv ne@tov, “the first born” (Ant. 4.70) and to firstborn 
human males as dvdewnov mewtdtoxos (Ant. 4.71). He uses the singular 
dao Just twice; once for the booty (silver and gold) from Jericho that 
was to be dedicated to God in his rewriting of Josh 6 (Ant. 5.26), and 
again for David's gift of three thousand talents of gold to help Solomon 
finance the building of the temple (Ant. 7.378). The interesting phrase 
anagyas Avadnuarov, “first-fruits of dedicatory offerings" (using a gen- 
itive of apposition meaning “first-fruits, that is, dedicatory offerings") 
occurs in a putative letter from Ptolemy Philadelphus in the Letter of 
Aristeas (Josephus Ant. 12.50). In Ant. 16.173, dnagyxai seems to refer in a 
general sense to “offerings” which do not include animals intended for 
sacrifice, nor do the notions of primacy or representation appear to be 
implied. 


aragoyxn in the Greek World 


In the ancient Mediterranean world, there were three primary types of 
"sacrifice" or gifts to the gods (1.e., commodities withdrawn from regu- 
lar human use): offerings of food, offerings of objects (votive offerings) 
and animal sacrifices, all of which could be designated as ünagyat.’? 
The offering of first-fruits (aaeyy or åxgoðivia), which belongs to the 
first category, was regarded by the Greeks as “the simplest and most 
basic form of uncorrupted piety.” The means of offering first-fruits, 
however, exhibited a wide spectrum: they may be offered to any god; 
they may be left at a holy place until they decompose or are eaten by 
animals or scavengers; they may be thrown into ponds, rivers, or the 
sea; they may be burned. 

araeyxy or àxaoxat (the lexeme usually occurs in the plural form) 
exhibits a number of distinctive meanings in Greek sources. In Euripi- 
des Orestes 96, Helen refers to her nouns amagyas xai yous, “offering of 
hair and drink offering.” However, a more appropriate gloss for dnag- 
xot in this context might be “representative offering,” and a working 


32 The text here is problematic. 

33 Stengel, *àxaoyat," PW 1.2666-8; Burkert, Ritual, 52-54. 

34 Walter Burkert, Structure and History in Greek Mythology and Ritual (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1979) 52. 
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definition of this distinctive meaning of anaeyoi can be: a category of 
sacrifice in which that which is offered to the deity, though only a small 
part of a whole, nevertheless carries with it the implication that the 
whole entity has been sacrificed, i.e., made holy. The cultic meaning 
of àxaoxat in Greek literature, as in the OT and early Jewish liter- 
ature, refers most often to agricultural products,? in which case the 
gloss “first-fruits” is more appropriate than “representative offering.” In 
the oldest occurrence of dagy in Greek literature, it is very close in 
meaning to åàvåðnua, and refers to a “representative offering" by Croe- 
sus of the wealth he inherited from his father (Herodotus 1.92). àmao- 
xat, which tended to be regarded in a universally positive manner (in 
contrast to animal sacrifices which were opposed by some Greck philo- 
sophical traditions such as Pythagoreanism and Neopythagoreanism) 
could consist of crops, wine or both (Sophocles Trach. 183; Euripides 
Phoen. 957) or in a metaphorical sense the speech which greets Apollo 
(Euripides Jon 401-2). The equivalent term in Latin is primitiae, which in 
Roman sacrificial ritual similarly refers to the offering of the first-fruits 
of a harvest. In Rome, as in ancient Israel, the produce of a new har- 
vest could not be eaten until the offering of first-fruits had been made 
(Pliny Hist. nat. 18.8). 

The phrase anoexn avieanwv or Anapxoi Avdonnwv occurs fre- 
quently in Greek literary and non-literary sources.” Here àvOoosov 
is a genitive of material or content, so that the whole phrase could be 
translated “offering consisting of people," with no suggestion of pri- 
macy. This reflects the Greek custom of dedicating individuals, often 
prisoners of war, to a deity, such as Apollo, who then become temple 
servants (Euripides Jon 327; Diodorus 4.66.5 [here Daphne is dedicated 
as an dxgodiviov to the god]; Pausanias 7.3.1). 

One example drawn from a story repeated several times in Plutarch 
is found in Theseus 16.2 (LCL trans.): 


55 Odyssey 14.422 (verb ånáoyeoða); Herodotus 4.71; Sophocles Trach. 183, 761; Euri- 
pides Phoen. 857, 1524; Thucydides 3.85; Isocrates Archidamus 96; Aristotle Nic. Eth. 
8.11 [1160a]; SIG, 83.55; 200.10; 455.2; 502.40; 739.5; see Stephanus, TGL 1/2.1208-9; 
Delling, TDNT 1.484-95. 

36 Pliny Hist. nat. 18.2.8; 18.30.119; Varro De lingua latina 6.16; Ovid Fasti 2.520; 
Metam. 8.274; Livy 26.11.9; Dionysius Hal. Ant. Rom. 7.72.15; Dio Cassius 73.16 [two 
gold coms are called “first-fruits”]; Georg Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, (2. 
Aufl.; München: C. H. Beck, 1912), 409-410; OLD 1456. 

37 Stengel, *&xaoyat;," 2667. 
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And he [Aristotle] says that the Cretans once, in fulfilment of an ancient 
vow, sent dvdoonwv äragyriv to Delphi, and that some descendants of 
those Athenians were among the victims, and went forth with them. 


In this LCL translation, Bernadotte Perrin translated the phrase àv- 
Sownov àxaoyiv as “an offering of their first-born,” though there is no 
indication (apart from the use of the term éxaoy itself) that these peo- 
ple were in fact “firstborn.” The phrase could more appropriately be 
translated “human offering.” Plutarch narrates another version of the 
same story in Quaest. Graecae 298f-299a: 

Kofjvéác paoıv ev&auévouc àávboostov dao eig Ack~ovs ANooTel\aı, 

They say that the Cretans, because of a vow, sent évdeamwv óxaoyiv to 

Delphi, 

tous dé xeuqüévrac, oc &ooov obósutav ovoav EÜTTOQLAV, 

but when those who were sent saw no means of livelihood there, 

aùtóðev eic ånowmiav óoufjoot 

they left there to found a settlement. 


Here F. C. Babbitt, correctly, I think, translates dvdounwv ina as 
“consecrated offering of people,” since there is nothing in the context to 
suggest that this group of men were either the firstborn or constituted 
part of a larger group. 
A similar text is found in Plutarch De Pythiae oraculis 401£-4022a: 

&nauwvó ... ët WaAAOV "Eoetoteis xoi Mayvytas, 

I applaud ... the Eretrians and the Magnesians even more, 

&vdewnwv ó&xoaoxoic 6oonoauévovc tov Üeóv 

who presented the god with éviemauv anagyats, 

WS Xagzóàv SOTHEG xai TATEMOV xoi yevéotov xoi quivOpoosov 

as the dispenser of crops, but also as the god of their fathers, and the 

progenitor and the lover of humankind. 


I have translated the last line somewhat paraphrastically to emphasize 
the contrast in the text between crops on the one hand and people on 
the other. While in this case F. C. Babbitt translates àvOoonov Anaeyxolg 
as “with the first-fruits of their people,” it would be more appropriate if 
he had rendered the phrase “with a consecrated offering of people.” 
A final example of the use of the phrase dnagyn avdoonwv is found 

in Philo Spec. leg. 4.180: 

ÖLÖTL tod ovuTavtos AVHEWIWV yévous åneveuńðn 

There it has been rendered of the entire human race 
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oi Tig ANAEYN TH oth xoi matoi 
as a sort of offering to the Maker and Father. 


H 


Here ånraoyh is used in a qualitative sense of “best, choice.’ 


Araoxn in Early Christian Literature 


The lexeme ázaoyr| occurs nine times in the NT, seven of which occur 
in the Pauline corpus,? and nine times in the Apostolic Fathers.” 
dax is used seven times in a figurative sense in the NT, while in the 
Apostolic Fathers just three uses are figurative (Barn. 1:7; 1 Clem. 24:1; 
42:4). In Judaeo-Christian literature ånagyń is usually in the collective 
singular, while in pagan Greek literature it is the plural, though the 
plural does occur in Barn. 1:7 and z Clem. 42:4. Unlike the LXX, àxaoyn 
is used in early Christian literature of human beings, both in a singular 
way of Christ (1Cor 15:20, 23; 1 Clem. 24:1), as well as of initial converts 
to Christianity from particular regions (Rom 16:5; 1Cor 16:15; 2 Thess 
2:13; James 1:18; 1Clem. 42:4). Rev 14:4 presents particularly difficult 
interpretive problems which require special discussion. 


1. Roman 11:16 


Rom 11:16 is the only instance in the NT in which àzaoy refers to 
the OT sacrificial ritual of first-fruits, and provides us with a useful 
definition of the term: ei 6& Anooyn Ayıa xoi tò púgaua, “if the first 
portion is holy, so is the whole batch of dough” (an allusion to Num 
15:20-21, where the phrase dxagyiv pveduatoc occurs). However, 
nowhere in the OT is it ever made explicit that the offering of the 
àxaoy"n makes holy the whole from which it is taken, a fact noted 
by many commentators. The terms ånagxyń and. pbgana here, the 
part and the whole, constitute a metaphor, with ånagyń representing 
Jewish Christians, and qigaua representing all the seed of Abraham. 
It is of interest that Philo also interprets Num 15:20-21 allegorically, 
and understands qoaga as referring to individuals, while the anoeyxai 
are the holy impulses of soul or body which are virtuous (Sacr. 107-9; 


38 Rom 8:23; 11:16; 16:5; 1 Cor 15:20, 23; 16:15; 2 Thess 2:13; James 1:18; Rev 14:4. 

59 Did. 13:3 [bis], 5, 6, 7; Barn. 1:7; 1 Clem 24:1; 29:3; 42:4. 

^9 For Philo (Spec. leg. 1.132-34) the dnaeyr functions as a means of providing priests, 
who have no other means of livelihood, with a variety of food necessary to sustain 
themselves. 
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cf. 117). Rather than regarding àzaoy as fulfilling a culüc obligation 
which renders the rest of the agricultural produce as free for profane 
use, Paul extends the notion of holiness from the representative portion 
to the entire entity from which it was derived. A working definition of 
the meaning of dnaexn in Rom 11:16 is this: a category of sacrifice in 
which that which is offered to the deity, while only a fraction of the 
whole, nevertheless carries with it the implication that the whole entity 
has been sacrificed, 1.e., made holy. 


2. Christ as amaoyn 


There are three passages in early Christian literature in which the term 
AnooyxN is used of Christ (1Cor 15:20, 23; 1 Clem. 24:1), and all of them 
require lexical reassessment. In 1 Cor 15:20 the following statement is 
made: 

vuvi 6$ Xotoróc £yryeorou èx vexoóv, 

But now Christ has been raised from the dead, 


ETAEYN vv xexouumiévov. 
as dnooyn of those who have died. 


Here ànzaoy! is a nominative of apposition, and the two clauses are 
essentially parallel. In 1 Cor 15:23, the subject is still the final resurrec- 
tion: 

"Exaotos dé Ev và idiw taywatu 

But each in his or her own order; 

ia oy] Xouoróc, 

Christ as ånaoyń, 


éetta, OL TOD Xeuotot £v ti xagovoig aÙtoð. 
Then those who belong to Christ at his return. 


In both passages there is a clear sequential connection between Christ 
as ünagyı) and “the dead” or “those who have fallen asleep” in 1 Cor 
15:20, and “those who belong to Christ” in 1Cor 15:23. The third 
passage is found in z Clem. 24:1, where the author betrays an awareness 
of 1Cor 15:4! 

RATAVONOWUEV, åyanntoi, WS 6 Seondtys Emdeixvutat Sujpvends hiv 

We know, beloved, what the Lord continually reveals to us 


^! Andreas Lindemann, Die Clemensbriefe (HNT 17; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1992) 
86. 
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TI uéAAovoav àváovaow Eoeodaı, 
what the coming resurrection will be like, 


NS THY Anapyıv &xoujoato tòv xóovov Inootv Xoutóv 
of which he made the Lord Jesus Christ the anoeyxn 
EX vexodv d&vactioas. 

by raising him from the dead. 


Here fj uéAAovoa. dvaotaoıs, “the coming resurrection” refers to the 
eschatological resurrection of all believers, and the resurrection of 
Christ provides the model for what that will be like. 

The conventional interpretation of all three passages understands 
àmaoxr as a metaphor for the first portion of the harvest which guar- 
antees the rest of the harvest. On reflection, however, there is nothing 
in the literal cultic ritual of dedicating the anaexn to God which pro- 
vides a comprehensible basis for such a metaphor, for the dnoeyr in no 
way "guarantees" the remainder of the harvested crop from which it 
is taken. Rather, the presentation or dedication of the daagy1 releases 
the rest of the crop for profane use. In all three passages, änaoyn can 
be glossed “first,” but should be defined as “the first of a set, often in 
relation to something being given," i.e., “the first [in a series],” a rela- 
tively common meaning of dnaoyr in pagan Greek usage. It is inappro- 
priate to claim that the “original” meaning is greatly weakened so that 
ànaoxr almost equals xoóvoc.* It is therefore inappropriate to translate 
änooyr in any of these passages as “first-fruits” which would suggest a 
metaphorical understanding of the term.? In all three passages, dnaoyxn 
is not used metaphorically, but literally. 


#2 I give just three examples: Johannes Weiß, Der erste Korintherbrief (9. Aufl.; Göttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977) 356; Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (ICC; 2” ed.; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914) 351-51; Gordon Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 749. 

#3 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon 1.8 61.8. 

^* Bauer-Aland, Wörterbuch, 162. 

^ Hans Conzelmann recognizes the problem when he observes that “The history 
of the concept Anaeyn, ‘firstfruits, is of little help in regard to the meaning” (this 
observation is quite wrong), but nevertheless concludes that “Here [1 Cor 15:20] Paul 
is stating in the first instance that Jesus is the first of a series” (1 Corinthians [Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975] 268), yet he translates dnoeyxn as “firstfruits” in both 1 Cor 
15:20 and 23. anooyxn is translated “firstfruits” in 1Cor 15:20, 23 in nearly all modern 
English translations (RSV; NRSV; NEB; REB [both the NEB and REB render 1Cor 
15:20 as “first fruits of the harvest of the dead”]; NAB; NIV). 
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Closely parallel phrases include nowtotoxog [Ex] tHV vexoóv, “first- 
born from the dead” (Col 1:18; Rev 1:5),'% and ó Xoiotóc ei neWtog 
èE àvaoráceoc vexe@v, “Christ, [the] first of the resurrection from the 
dead,” i.e., “Christ, the first to rise from the dead” (Acts 26:23). In this 
latter passage, no@tog means “the first in a series,” and therefore over- 
laps in meaning with dnaeyxr in 1Cor 15:20, 23; 1 Clem. 24:1. 


3. Christians as anagyn 


There are five occurrences of the term änooyn in the NT and the 
Apostolic Fathers in which it 1s applied to converts (Rom 16:5; 1Cor 
16:15; 2 Thess 2:13; James 1:18; z Clem. 42:4). In three of these passages, 
àragyh is followed by a partitive genitive: (1) in Rom 16:5, Paul refers to 
Epaenetus “who is the &agyr of Asia in Christ.” (2) In 1 Cor 16:15 he 
refers to the household of Stephus as the äntaeyxrı of Achaia. (3) Finally, 
In James 1:18, the author tells the recipients that God “brought us 
forth by the word of truth that we should be a kind of änaeyr of his 
creatures." 

In two other passages, &aoyj is used absolutely: (1) in 2? Thess 2:13, 
the author tells the recipients that “God chose you as àxzaoy for sal- 
vation by sanctification of the Spirit and by faith in the truth." (2) 
According to 7 Clem. 42:4, natà yooas oov xai modes xnovooovtes xali- 
OTAVOV TAS ånagyás AVTOV ... eic &xoxózovc xai Svaxdvous, “Preach- 
ing throughout districts and cities, they appointed their tag àzaoyágc as 
bishops and deacons.” The plural possessive pronoun avt@v can refer 
either to the apostles or to the districts and cities. It is inappropriate 
to translate daeyai in this context as “first converts," for it makes little 
sense to suppose that Clement thought that the apostles appointed their 
first converts to serve as bishops and deacons. Rather, àxaoyat should 
be understood to mean something like “outstanding converts,” Le., the 
term is used in a qualitative rather than temporal sense. 


4. àzagyr and the Eschaton (Rom 8:23 and Barn. 1:7) 


One of the more difficult àxaoyr texts in the New Testament is found 
in Rom 8:23: àAXà xai adroi thv Anaexhv tot mvebwatos £xovrec, Ets 
xal AVTOL EV EAVTOIC OTEVOLOUEV VIOVEOLAV dxexósyóuevor, THV GITOAVTEW- 


^6 The term mewtdtoxos is too problematic to be discussed in this context. 
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otw TOD OMpatos Hudv, “But we ourselves—who have the anaeyn of the 
Spirit—we groan within ourselves in expectation of our adoption, the 
redemption of our bodies.” Even though é&agyi) here is typically trans- 
lated “first-fruits” in this passage (AV, RSV, NRSV, NEB, REB, NAB, 
NIV), it is obviously not a question of a gift by humans to the deity, but 
rather a gift by God to humans. Many commentators have pointed this 
out, but they err in assuming that änagyxrn here is a metaphor drawn 
from the cultic language of the LXX. In OT cultic usage, the dmag- 
yi, may represent the remainder of the harvested crop, but it does not 
“guarantee” the rest of the crop nor can it be considered a “downpay- 
ment" which will be followed by the rest of the crop, for the àxaoyn 
is the representative portion of the crop which belongs to God, so that 
the rest of the crop may be consumed or disposed of by the farmer. ‘The 
genitive tot nvelnarog can be construed as either a genitive of apposi- 
tion, Le., “the änaeyxr, that is, the Spirit,” or “the àxaoyi consisting of 
the Spirit,” or it can be construed as a genitive of possession, i.e., “the 
anaexy belonging to the Spirit” (probably the former)." The contrast 
in this verse is between the present situation in which Christians have 
the anaoyn of the Spirit (with a strong contextual element of inward- 
ness indicated by the phrase èv &avroig otevatouev) and the future sit- 
uation, 1.e., the full realization of eschatological salvation, described as 
the attainment of viodeota, which Paul then explains with an accusative 
of apposition, thv ANOAUTEWOLV TOD owuatos TUdv. 

It seems clear that day in this context constitutes a “down pay- 
ment,” and is thus overlaps in meaning with dooaßwv (“first install- 
ment, down payment, pledge, deposit”) used similarly in 2Cor 1:22 and 
Eph 1:4. As we have seen above, änagyn can be used of various finan- 
cial transactions in which a representative portion of a larger amount 
is paid as a fee, tax or gift, and thus anaoxn in Rom 8:23 can be 
glossed “pledge, first installment,” without making it necessary to con- 
sider it a figurative extension of a literal cultic meaning of àxagyn. It is 
instructive to observe that àmaoy is also juxtaposed with the notion of 
redemption in Rev 14:4 (àzoXovoootg and &yooáGo belong to the same 
semantic field).* 


47 C. E. B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
(ICQ; 2 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1975-79) 1.418. 

48 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.837.128 (&noXóvoootc ); § 37.131 (&yoodto ), 
both in the semantic domain of “Release, Set Free ($37.127-138). 
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According to Barn. 1:7, “the Lord made known to us through the 
prophets what has happened and what is happening and has given us 
the anoeyxai of a taste of what will happen." The phrase àzagyoi yev- 
oews, is often, and I think appropriately, translated "foretaste."? Here 
anaexy means “sample, example,” a meaning found in Philo Her. 253 
and Dionysius Hal. Comp. 3, discussed above and also categorized as 
a distinct meaning of åànagyń by Louw-Nida.? While it is not com- 
pletely clear just was the author of Barnabas means by vóv ueAAóvvov 
anagyat yetorws, “a foretaste of what is coming,” it is likely that he 
means knowledge derived from the prophets, 1.e., partial knowledge of 
the future. 


5. Revelation 14:4 


One of the more problematic occurrences of àxaoyrj in the NT is found 
in Rev 14:4, where the 144,000 are referred to as otto. Yyogdodnoav 
And TOV avo earwv AnaExN TO Fed xoi tH &ovio, “these were ransomed 
from humanity as &maeyy to God and the Lamb.” Here óàzaoyrj is a 
collective singular functioning as a nominative of apposition modifying 
otto, and gives the appearance of being a gloss on the text. This possi- 
bility 1s suggested by a parallel text in Rev 5:9 (part of a hymn addressed 
to the Lamb) where the term áàszaoy is missing: «oi ñyógaocac và Ded èv 
tà aluati oov, £x mons quAtjs xai yAwoong xoi Aaod xoi £vüvovuc, “and 
you redeemed for God by your blood [people] from every tribe and 
language and people and nation." The parallelism between these two 
passages becomes even clearer when it is noted that ano tov avbeanwv 
is a summary of the more typical and expansive expression èx ndong 
guts xai yAwoong xai Aaod xoi £vüvovc. The connection between oð- 
tot Yyoodotnoav and Anaeyn is far from clear. otto. r]yooóot]oov is a 
metaphor drawn from the practice of manumission, i.e., the release of 
a person from slavery, while day very likely refers to the dedication 
of these “freed slaves" to the service of God and the Lamb. 


^9 Robert A. Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, Vol. 3 of The Apostolic Fathers: A New 
Translation and. Commentary, ed. R. M. Grant (New York: Thomas Nelson, 1965) 82; 
Ernst Baasland and Reidar Hvalvik, De apostoliske Fedre (Oslo: Luther Forlag, 1984) 167 
(“en forsmak”); J. B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer, The Apostolic Fathers, ed. Michael 
W. Holmes (2^4 ed; Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1989) 162; Andreas Linde- 
mann and Henning Paulsen, Die apostolischen Väter (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1992) 29 
(“Vorgeschmack”). 

50 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.857.171. 
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In this context, änaeyrj represents 144,000 people who are part of 
a much larger group, all humanity. The problem, however, is to deter- 
mine the intended relationship between the àzaoyrj and all humanity. 
It makes little sense, however to construe &zxaoy| as the first of a set, 
the remainder of which will follow, 1.e., all humanity, for the modern 
concept of universal salvation was unknown to our author. It 1s rather 
appropriate to understand àzaegyü here in terms of the widespread 
Greek understanding of the term as reflected in the phrase àzaoy 
åàvõoonwv, i.e., as a “consecrated offering of people,” i.e., “servants 
devoted to” God and the Lamb (cf. Plutarch Quaest. Graecae 298f-299a; 
De Pythiae oraculis 401f-402a). 


6. arapyn in the Didache 


The term àzaoyr| occurs five times in a single context in Did. 13:3- 
7, and is used exclusively of parts of various categories of possessions 
which are surrendered to God (i.e., a prophet or the poor), presumably 
as an expression of thanksgiving: 


3 Therefore, taking every ünaoyxrv of the produce of the winepress and 
of the threshing floor, and of cattle and of sheep, you will present viv 
a&xaeyxiv to the prophets, for they are your high priests. 4 But if you have 
no prophet, give it to the poor. 5 If you make bread, take thv óxaoyrv 
and give it in accordance to the commandment. 6 Similarly when you 
open a jar of wine, take tiv amagyrv and give it to the prophets. 7 Also 
take?! tv ånagyńv of silver and of clothing and of every possession, as 
seems best to you, give it in accordance with the commandment. 


This passage reflects the prescriptions of Num 18:12: “All the best of the 
oil, and all the best of the wine and of the grain, the first fruits of what 
they give to the Lord, I give to you.” A close parallel is occurs in Deut 
18:3—4: 
And this shall be the priests’ due from the people, from those offering 
a sacrifice, whether it be ox or sheep: they shall give to the priest the 
shoulder and the two cheeks and the stomach. The first fruits of your 


grain, of your wine and of your oil, and the first of the fleece of your 
sheep, you shall give him. 


5! The firstlings of animals which belong to the Lord is mentioned in Lev 27:26 (see 
11QT 60:3-4), while the tithe of herds and flocks is mentioned only in Lev 27:32 and 
2 Chron 31:6, and thereafter in Jub. 32:15. 
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There are several striking features of these cultic uses of àzaoyn 
some of which go well beyond the halakahic prescriptions found in the 
Torah.” First, unlike the LXX, the term is used both for agricultural 
products as well and for the firstlings of livestock. Second, tithing is 
not mentioned (neither here nor elsewhere in the Didache), though 
tithing and àmaoyü are very closely linked in the OT. Third, just 
as vv. 3-4 presuppose a rural situation,” vv. 5-7 apparently applies 
the obligation to present &zaoyrj to an urban situation. Fourth, while 
money is mentioned, this form of property never occurs in the OT asa 
basis for änoeyxn.’* Fifth, the änaeyxn of cattle for the surrogates of the 
high priest is mentioned once in the Torah in Lev 27:26, and then also 
in 11QT 60:3-4. Sixth, nowhere in the Torah is the first portion of the 
products of grain and grapes, namely, bread and wine. 

John M. Court has argued that the Didache’s use of àxaoyn, a 
term drawn from LXX language of sacrifice, is used in a figurative 
or spiritual rather than literal way.” His proposal is unconvincing for 
two reasons. First, actual sacrificial commodities are involved, even 
though they are presented to surrogates of the OT priests. Second, the 
halakic features of Did. 13:3-7 reflect a development well beyond the 
prescriptions of the Torah, indicating that they are drawn from a living 
and developing halakic tradition. 


Conclusions 


After calling attention to a number of inaccuracies in modern lexical 
assessments of the meaning of &xaoyr| in the LXX on the part of NT 
scholars, some major lexical treatments of &agy were reviewed, from 
the three editions of Thesaurus Graecae Linguae founded by Henri Esti- 


52 The comments on the problems of this passage by Kurt Niederwimmer are 
remarkably unhelpful in that no attempt is made to situate the halakic prescriptions 
of Did. 13:3-7 within the context of analogous halakic developments in early Judaism 
and early Christianity (The Didache [Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998] 191-93). 

53 W. Rordorf and A. Tuilier, La doctrine des Douze Apötres (Didache) (SC. 248; Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1978) 98, 190, n. 3. 

54 According to Jub. 32:2, Jacob tithed everything which came with him, man, beast, 
gold, all sorts of vessels and clothes. Cf. Luke 18:12, where the Pharisee claims to 
give tithes of all that he gets. See Gedaliah Alon, *The Halacha in the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” The Didache in Modern Research, ed. Jonathan Draper (AGJU 37; 
Leiden: Brill, 1996) 191-94. The conversion of the second tithe or terumah into money is 
mentioned in Deut 14:24-27; cf. Tob 1:7. 

5 John M. Court, “The Didache and St. Matthew's Gospel," SFT 34 (1981) 116-17. 
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enne (1572), to the Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint edited by Lust, 
Eynickel and Hauspie (1992-96). Some of the problems in these anal- 
yses include failed attempts to trace a historical developments of the 
meanings of àzaoy!| and related attempts to identify a basic meaning 
of the term from which all secondary meanings are derived. Another 
problem is the assumption that the use of àxaoyrj in the NT and early 
Christian literature is based almost exclusively on the LXX, whereas it 
is clear that the meanings of such lexemes cannot be properly assessed 
apart from general Greek usage. 

Thereafter the meanings of éaagy in Graeco-Jewish literature and 
pagan Greek were surveyed. While the notion of representation is often 
explicitly or implicitly present in the uses of ånagyń or ånagyai, that 
is not always true and each context needs careful examination. One 
common meaning of àzaoyrj in the LXX and Josephus relates to the 
representative offering of agricultural products, appropriately translated 
as “first-fruits,” but never applied to human beings (LXX Pss. 77:51 
and 104:36 are not exceptions). Philo, on the other hand understands 
à&mxaoyn-sacrifices more broadly, in line with pagan Greek usage, of 
animals and humans as well as agricultural products. An important 
use of àzaoyr| or Anagyai in pagan Greek usage is its application to 
humans who are consecrated to particular deities as slaves for temple 
service, with no trace of explicit representation whatsoever, either as 
“first-fruits” or “first-born” used either literally or metaphorically. 

Finally, all the passages in which änoeyr or &magyoat occurs in the 
NT (nine times) and the Apostolic Fathers (nine times) were reviewed, 
and it was concluded that while dxagy or Anagyai are frequently 
thought to be used metaphorically in all contexts with the exception 
of Rom 11:16 and Did. 13-3-7, in reality the terms are used literally, in 
one or another of its distinctive meanings in all of its occurrences in 
these two bodies of literature. This is particularly striking in 1 Cor 15:20, 
23 and 1Clem. 24:1, where the identification of Christ as dagy from 
the dead is not a metaphorical use of a cultic term from the LXX in 
which the änaeyxr (“first-fruits”) guarantees the rest of the harvest, but 
rather is a common use of àázaoyj with the distinctive meaning “first of 
a set." 

Perhaps the major lesson to be learned from this survey of the 
meanings of &maeyy in Graeco-Jewish and pagan Greek literature, 
inscriptions and papyri as linguistic contexts for understanding the 
language of early Christianity is that the lexicographical task is far from 
over. In a very real sense it is entering into a new and significant phase. 
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COMPILATION OF LETTERS 
IN CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Hans-Josef Klauck 


Defining the Task' 


Scholars in the twentieth century have divided most of the authen- 
tic Pauline letters into two or more independent parts, arguing that 
these were combined to form one canonical letter only at the stage 
of a post-Pauline redaction. This has been postulated in the case of 
1 Thessalonians,” the Corinthian correspondence,’ Philippians! and Ro- 


' This theme takes up a line of investigation into ancient letters and their relation 
to New ‘Testament epistolary literature, for which our esteemed colleague, Abraham 
J. Malherbe, set the path; see his The Cynic Epistles: A Study Edition (SBLSBS 12; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1977); Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1988), esp. 20-27 (on Cicero). For Cicero, see also Hans-Josef Klauck, Die antike Briefli- 
teratur und das Neue Testament: Ein Lehr- und Arbeitsbuch (Uni-Taschenbiicher 2022; Pader- 
born: Ferdinand Schóningh, 1998) 126-33, with further literature (in the following notes 
I take the opportunity to add some new titles on ancient epistolography which have not 
yet been given in my book). Special thanks are due to Dr. Brian McNeil, Munich, for 
correcting my English, and to John T. Fitzgerald and L. Michael White for editing the 
manuscript. 

? Walter Schmithals, “The Historical Situation of the Thessalonian Epistles,” Paul 
and the Gnostics (Nashville: Abingdon, 1972) 123-218; Christoph Demke, “Theologie und 
Literarkritik im 1. Thessalonicherbrief. Ein Diskussionsbeitrag," Festschrift für Ernst Fuchs, 
ed. Gerhard Ebeling, et al. (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1973) 103-124; Rudolf Pesch, Die 
Entdeckung des ältesten Paulus-Briefes (Herder-Bücherei 1167; Freiburg i.Br.: Herder, 1984); 
Earl J. Richard, First and Second Thessalonians (SacPag 11; Collegeville: The Liturgical 
Press, 1995) 29-32. 

3 Walter Schmithals, Die Briefe des Paulus in ihrer ursprünglichen Form (Zürich: Theol- 
ogischer Verlag, 1984) 19-85; Rudolf Pesch, Paulus ringt um die Lebensform der Kirche. Vier 
Briefe an die Gemeinde Gottes in Korinth (Herder-Bücherei 1291; Freiburg 1.Br.: Herder 1986); 
Gerhard Sellin, “Hauptprobleme des Ersten Korintherbriefes," ANRW II.25.4 (1987) 
2940-3044. esp. 2965-68; Gerhard Dautzenberg, “Der zweite Korintherbrief als Brief- 
sammlung,” ANRW 11.25.4 (1987) 3045-3066. 

* See the overview of David E. Garland, “The Composition and Unity of Philip- 
pians. Some Neglected Literary Factors," NovT 27 (1985) 141-73 and e.g. Günther 
Bornkamm, *Der Philipperbrief als paulinische Briefsammlung," Geschichte und Glaube. 
Zweiter Teil. Gesammelte Aufsätze Band IV (BEvT 53; München: Christian Kaiser Verlag, 
1971) 195-205; Joachim Gnilka, Der Philipperbrief (3* ed., HTKNT 10.3; Freiburg i.Br.: 
Herder, 1980) 6-18. 
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mans,’ Philemon obviously being much too short for partition theories 
and Galatians (somewhat surprisingly) being spared.’ At the turn of the 
century, the pendulum seems to have swung around. The integrity of 
the letters 1s defended by most, and the adherents of partition theories 
find themselves a minority, except perhaps as regards 2 Corinthians. It 
is, nevertheless, rather astonishing that the question of the technical 
possibilities and difficulties of the compilation of several letters into one 
has seldom been posed; the search for comparable processes or for 
analogies in non-biblical epistolary literature from antiquity seems to 
have been completely neglected. It 1s of course true that the result of 
such an investigation, whether positive or negative, decides nothing in 
the exegetical discussion, but at least it makes possible a somewhat pre- 
ciser evaluation of the plausibility or implausibility of partition theories. 

One reason for this neglect may be the difficulty of identifying mate- 
rial suitable for comparison. It is obvious that we cannot use single 
letters for this task. The papyrus letters, to which New Testament exe- 
gesis since Deissmann's days? has rightly paid so much attention, will 
not assist us here. What we need are letter collections. The process of 
collecting individual letters into one corpus is the natural place where 
compilations of letters could have been made. Unfortunately, we do 
not possess many letter collections from Hellenistic and early imperial 
times, even if many more certainly once existed. For example, a col- 
lection of letters of Aristotle, alluded to by Demetrius, De elocutione 223 
(“Artemon, the editor of Aristotle’s Letters, says ...”), is lost. Of the thir- 
teen letters ascribed to Plato, most are spurious; only the sixth, the 


5 Junji Kinoshita, “Romans—Two Writings Combined: A New Interpretation of 
the Body of Romans,” NovT 7 (1964) 258-77; Walter Schmithals, Der Rómerbrief Ein 
Kommentar (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1988). 

5 No partition theories are discussed or listed in the exhaustive new commentaries 
of Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word Books, 1990); J. Louis 
Martyn, Galatians. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33A; New York: 
Doubleday, 1997). But there is of course the thesis of J. C. O’Neill, The Recovery of Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians (London: SPCK, 1972), whose arguing for massive interpolations is 
akin to a partition theory. 

7 This is now very ably done in an article by Alistair Stewart-Sykes, “Ancient 
Editors and Copyists and Modern Partition Theories: The Case of the Corinthian 
Correspondence,” FSNT 61 (1996) 53-64; he thinks that it is possible for the redactor 
and the scribe to handle two or three roles at the same time, but not more, and that 
therefore “simple” partitions of a letter into two earlier writings remain a possibility, 
whereas more complicated theories, which run up e.g. to nine letter fragments for the 
Corinthian Correspondence, face serious difficulties. 

9 See now Hans-Josef Klauck, “Deißmann, (Gustav) Adolf" RGG? 2 (1999) 623. 
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seventh (with important biographical information) and the eighth may 
be authentic, but this is not undisputed.? Epicurus and the Epicure- 
ans would make an excellent case. We know that frequent letter writ- 
ing was one of their means of propagating their teaching and holding 
the school together, but the three lengthy protreptic letters of Epicurus, 
which are given in Diogenes Laertius 10.35-135 (the authenticity of the 
second one, 7o Pythocles [10.84—116], being doubted), do not constitute 
a real collection. So, too, the Epicurean letters collected in the Her- 
culaneum papyri” and in the inscription of Oinoanda!! are in a much 
too fragmentary state to yield convincing results. The Pythagorean,’ 
Socratic,? Cynic, and similar? letters are transmitted in collections, 
but there we have the problem that they are not only very short in most 
cases, but, more importantly, that they are fictitious from the outset. 
This makes them very interesting for New ‘Testament exegesis as exam- 
ples of pseudepigraphic letter writing and of the technique of ethopoia 
or prosopopoua, but not suitable for the elucidation of partition theories. 
Seneca himself made the edition of his Epistulae morales ad Lucihum— 
if these texts were intended as real letters at all. More probably, he 
consciously chose the letter form only to give a more dialogical frame 


9 See Norman Gulley, “The Authenticity of the Platonic Epistles," Pseudepigrapha I: 
Pseudopythagorica—Lettres de Platon—Littérature pseudéphigraphique juive, ed. Kurt von Fritz 
(Entretiens sur l'antiquité classique 18; Vandceuvre-Genéve: Fondation Hardt, 1972) 
103-30; Victoria Wohl, “Plato avant la lettre: Authenticity in Plato’s Epistles," Ramus 
27 (1998) 60-93. 

10 Anna Angeli, “La scuola epicurea di Lampsaco nel PHerc. 176," Cronache Ercolanesi 
18 (1988) 27-51; “Frammenti di lettere di Epicuro nei papiri d'Ercolano," Cronache 
Ercolanesi 23 (1993) 11-27. 

!! Martin E. Smith, The Philosophical Inscription of Diogenes of Oinoanda (Titulae Asiae 
minoris. Ergänzungsbände 20; Wien: Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1996) Fr. 62-96. 

12 Alfons Städele, Die Briefe des Pythagoras und der Pythagoräer (Beiträge zur klassischen 
Philologie 115; Meisenheim am Glan: Hain, 1980). 

13 Josef-Friedrich Borkowski, Socratis quae feruntur epistolae: Edition, Übersetzung, Kommen- 
tar (Beiträge zur Altertumskunde 94; Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1997). 

14 Besides Malherbe, Cynic Epistles, see now Eike Müseler, Die Kynikerbriefe. 1. Die 
Überlieferung; 2. Kritische Ausgabe mit deutscher Übersetzung (Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums. Neue Folge 1.6-7; Paderborn: F. Schöningh, 1994), who follows 
a more restricted definition of “cynic” and only deals with the letters of Diogenes and 
Crates, whereas Malherbe includes those of Heraclitus, Anacharsis and Socrates and 
the Socratics too. 

15 See e.g. Wesley D. Smith, Hippocrates: Pseudepigraphic Writings. Letters, Embassy, Speech 
from the Altar, Decree (Studies in Ancient Medicine 2; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990). See also the 
article by Zeller in this volume. 
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to his philosophical and ethical reasoning. The case is similar with 
Pliny the Younger, who for the first nine books of his letters—the tenth, 
containing his official correspondence with the Emperor ‘Trajan, was 
added later—reworked letters he actually had written and added oth- 
ers, which he specially composed for his collection of “Kunstbriefe.”!” 
With Alciphron and his four books of mimetic letters? we not only 
reach the realm of pure literature, but also the late second or early 
third century. 

Who is left? Only the one author who is the most important letter 
writer of Graeco-Roman antiquity, who unintentionally gave a decisive 
stimulus to the collection and publication of private letters, and whose 
extensive literary production time and again proves to be most fruit- 
ful for comparison with the New Testament writings: Marcus ‘Tullius 
Cicero. 


Cicero's Correspondence and its Collection: Introductory Remarks 


Some introductory remarks are necessary? Cicero’s correspondence 
consists mainly of private letters, not intended for publication at all, 
though some open letters are included (e.g, Ad fam. 1.9; Ad Quint. fratr. 
1.1), and in his later years Cicero tentatively played with the idea of 
having some of his letters edited by his secretary Tiro (cf. Ad Att. 16.5.5). 
In any case, Tiro remains the decisive figure, at least if we follow what 
amounts to a scholarly consensus regarding the circumstances of the 
collection. Immediately after the death of his master, Tiro, out of piety 
and loyalty, began not only to write a biography of Cicero, but also 
to edit his letters, where he presumably found useful information for 
the biography as well. For this task he could use copies which had 
been made from outgoing letters and kept in Cicero's (or Tiro's own) 


16 See now, inter alia, Beat Schónegg, Senecas epistulae morales als philosophisches Kunst- 
werk (Europäische Hochschulschriften XX.578; Bern: P. Lang, 1999); Hildegard Cancik- 
Lindemaier, “Seneca’s Collection of Epistles: A Medium of Philosophical Communica- 
tion,” Ancient and Modern Perspectives on the Bible and Culture: Essays in Honor of Hans Dieter 
Betz, ed. Adela Yarbro Collins (Antlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 1999) 88-109. 

17 Matthias Ludolph, Epistolographie und Selbstdarstellung: Untersuchungen zu den “Parade- 
briefen? Plinius des füngeren (Classica Monacensia 17; Tübingen: Gunter Narr, 1997). 

18 Cf. B.P. Reardon, Courants littéraires grecs des I" et III“ siècles après J.-C (Annales 
littéraires de l'université de Nantes 3; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1971) 180-185. 

1? See Karl Büchner, *M. Tullius Cicero, Briefe,” PW A.7 (1948) 1192-1235; Her- 
mann Peter, Der Brief in der römischen Literatur: Literargeschichtliche Untersuchungen und Zusam- 
menfassungen (1901, repr. Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1965) 29-100. 
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archive. Where items were missing or copies had not been made, he 
asked the addressees for the original, or got it back from them even 
without asking. From the archive again he added a number of letters 
not authored by Cicero but addressed to him. Those were collected 
in the volumina or libri epistularum acceptarum, Cicero's own letters in the 
volumina or libri epistularum missarum.? 

Tiro first produced collections, each in several books, with letters to 
a single person, to Caesar, to Pompey, to Octavian, to Cato, to Cicero's 
son Marcus, to name just a few. Only a fraction of these collections has 
survived: the Epistulae ad Quintum fratrem in three books and the Epistulae 
ad M. Brutum. The epistles to and by Brutus are now in two books, but 
these contain only the letters of the ninth and last book of the original 
collection?! and the order has to be changed: First comes Ad Brut. 
2.1—5, then Ad Brut. 1.1-18. Another collection in sixteen books, which 
was given the name Ad familiares (“To his Friends”) in medieval times, 
was made by Tiro to save the rest of Cicero's vast correspondence 
that did not fit into the individual collections. Book 13 of Ad familiares 
consists entirely of letters of recommendation, and the last book fittingly 
assembles letters addressed to Tiro. 

The case looks different with the letters to T. Pomponius Atticus, 
Cicero's best friend, who often received a letter a day, sometimes more. 
Copies were not made, nor were Atticus’ answers preserved. But Atti- 
cus kept Cicero's letters in his personal archive. If Shackleton Bailey is 
right, he had many of them, but not all, copied in eleven papyrus rolls.” 
Their publication took place only a hundred years later, between 55-60 
CE, at the time of Nero, which saw a renewed interest in the period 


20 On these two categories, cf. Paolo Cugusi, “L’epistolografia. Modelli e tipologie 
di comunicazione," Lo spazio letterario di Roma antica, vol: Il: La circolazione del testo (Rome: 
Salerno Editrice, 1989) 379-419: 381; for conservation of official and private correspon- 
dence see ibid., 413-17, with an instructive bibliography. For another modern overview, 
see Michaela Zelzer, “Die Briefliteratur,” Neues Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, vol. 
IV: Spatantike (Wiesbaden: AULA-Verlag, 1997) 321-53; compare too Catherine Salles, 
“Lépistolographie hellénistique et romaine," Paul de Tarse. Congrès de VACFEB (Strasbourg, 
1995), ed. Jacques Schlosser (LD 165; Paris: du Cerf, 1996) 79-87, for Cicero esp. 86-88. 

21 Shown by Ludwig Gurlitt, “Der Archetypus der Brutusbriefe,” Jahrbücher für clas- 
sische Philologie 31 (1885) 561-76. 

? D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Letters to Atticus, vol. I (LCL 7; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1999) 2, a summing up of his Cicero's Letters to Atticus, vol. I (Cambridge 
Classical Texts and Commentaries 3; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965) 
69-73, and based on his reading and understanding of Cornelius Nepos, De viris illus- 
tribus 25.16.3: *XI volumina epistularum," with XI, which is given in the manuscripts, 
instead of Aldus' conjecture XVI, taken up in modern editions. 
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of the Civil War and the beginning of the principate. Then the “loose” 
letters may have been combined with those in the eleven rolls to form 
one collection in sixteen books. 

The manuscript status of Cicero’s letters is a rather poor one, be- 
cause they obviously were not read very much in the medieval age 
(Petrarch rediscovered them for modern times).? Ad familiares is rep- 
resented completely only in one manuscript (M = Mediceus 49.9) from 
the gth or roth century, but there are later manuscripts from the 12th 
to 15th centuries which contain portions of either books 1 to 8 or books 
9 to 16. The most important witness for Ad Atticum, which contains also 
Ad Quintum fratrem and Ad M. Brutum 1.1-19?* and represents a family of 
its own, is a manuscript (M = Mediceus 49.18, not identical with M 
— Mediceus 49.9 above), comes from the late 14th century. Together 
with eight or nine manuscripts of the second family, equally late and 
not always complete, it goes back to a single archetype which is lost. 
That makes it very difficult, if not impossible, to trace anything like a 
tradition history of the letter collections. 

Unfortunately, working with Cicero's letters is not easy for other 
reasons too. Nearly each edition introduces its own numbering and 
divides letters, as we will see in one instance, into several parts, some- 
times located at different places. Additional addressees and dates are 
introduced in the headings, more than once without any indication 
that these are missing in the manuscripts. The editors and translators 
often try to establish a chronological order of the letters against the 
manuscript order. In some cases they are not content with reordering 
the letters within one of the collections, but extend this procedure to 
the letter corpus as a whole. Then we may find under running num- 
bers two letters from Ad familiares, followed by one from Ad Brutum and 
another one from Ad Atticum.” That makes excellent reading if your 


23 Qf. Peter L. Schmidt, “Die Rezeption des römischen Freundschaftsbriefes (Cice- 
ro— Plinius) im frühen Humanismus (Petrarca—Coluccio Salutati)," Der Brief im Zeitalter 
der Renaissance, ed. Franz Josef Worstbrock (Mitteilung der Komission für Humanismus- 
forschung 9; Weinheim: Acta humaniora, 1983) 25-59. 

24 Ad Brut. 2.1-5 has a very special history. The letters are known today only from 
the edition of Cratander (Basel 1538). The “old codex” which he used seems to have 
been lost. Only book 2 is dealt with by Wilhelm Sternkopf, “Die Blattversetzung in den 
Brutusbriefen,” Hermes 46 (1911) 355-375. 

25 See for example the last two volumes of the French edition: Jean Beaujeu, Cicéron: 
Correspondance, tome X (Collection des Universités de France; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1991), and tome XI (1996); Ad Brut. 1.3.1-3 is given there as number 866 in X:241-2, 
Ad Brut. 1.3.4 as number 868 in XI:37-8 and Ad Brut. 1.2.1-3 as number 896 in XL:75- 
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interests are primarily historical, but it is a real burden if you want to 
apply critical and analytical tools. 


Letter Partitions in Cicero: An Overview 


We continue with some simple statistical observations. I have checked 
two authoritative modern editions of Cicero’s letters, the one by WS. 
Watt in the Oxford series, and the other by D.R. Shackleton Bailey 
in the Teubner series.” These have the advantage of sticking more 
closely to the order of the letters in the manuscripts than most other 
editions (in Shackleton Bailey's case more closely than he himself does 
in his numerous other volumes on Cicero's letters) and of following the 
numbering of the so-called Vulgata, but letters are divided into a, b, etc. 
Sometimes these divisions are based on the testimony of a subgroup of 
the manuscripts (we shall return to this point); more often they reflect 
the decisions of early editors or modern critics. What follows are the 
basic findings in the modern critical editions, grouped by the traditional 
collections of the materials. 


The Letters to his Brother, Quintus: Ad Quintum fratrem 


2.4 (= 2.4.1-2) // 2.5 (2.4.3-7); this division affects the whole numbering 
which is doubled in this second book. 

3.7(9) is counted as a single letter in some of the manuscripts and in the 
editions, but combined in others with 3.6(8) to form one letter. 


6, interspersed with letters from Ad familiares and Ad Atticum. The still indispensable 
older edition by Robert Yelverton Tyrell and Louis Claude Purser, The Correspondence of 
M. Tullius Cicero, Arranged according to Its Chronological Order, vol. I-VI (2nd ed. [vol. I 3rd 
ed.], 1904-1932, repr. Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1969), with its massive commentary follows 
the same policy. 

20 WS. Watt, M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae, vol. I: Epistulae ad familiares (Scriptorum classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982); M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistu- 
lae, vol. Il: Epistulae ad Atticum, pars prior, libri LVIII (Scriptorum classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965); pars posterior, libri IX-XVI (1988); M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Epistulae, vol. III: Epistulae ad Quintum fratrem, Epistulae ad M. Brutum, Fragmenta 
epistularum (Scriptorum classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959). 

?7 D.R. Shackleton Bailey, M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae ad. Quintum fiatrem, Epistulae ad 
M. Brutum (Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana; Stuttgart: 
B.G. Teubner, 1988); M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae ad familares (Bibliotheca scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana; Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1988); M. Tulli 
Ciceronis. Epistulae ad Atticum, vol. I-II (Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et Romano- 
rum Teubneriana; Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1987-8). 
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3.5 (= 3.5+3.6+3.7); here we have a rare case: three letters separated 
in the tradition are combined to form one single new letter in the 
editions.?? 


The Letters to his Friends: Ad familiares 


1.5a (4 88) // 1.56 (2 88) 

5.10a (3 §§) // 5.10b (1 S) // 5.10c (1 9)” 
6.10a (3 83) // 6.10b (3 89) 

10.21 (6 $9) // 10.21a (1 §) 


10.24 (2 88) // 10.242 (1 $) 

10.34 (2 88) / / 10.344 (2 $$) 

11.6 (1 8) / / 11.6a (2 88) 

11.19 (4 88) // 11.13a (2 88) // 11.13b°° 


12.15a ($ 1-6) // 12.15b (§ 7?! 
12.22 (2 88) // 12.22a (2 89) 
( 


12.24 (2 8) // 12.242 (1 S) 
12.25 (5 88) // 12.25a (2 8) 
13.6 (5 83) // 13.6a (1 §) 
13.28 (3 $3) / / 13.28a (2 88) 


The Letters to Marcus Brutus: Ad Brutum 


1.2 (3 88) // 1.2a (3 88) 
1.3 (3 $8) // 1.32 (19) 
1.4 (3 89) / / 1.4a (488) 


The Letters to Atticus: Ad Atticum 


4.4 (I §) // 4.4a (2 88) 
4.8 (2 89) // 4.8a (4 88) 
713 (5 89) // 7.13a (3 88) 
8.9a (3 89) // 8.9b (2 88) 


28 Another example is Ad Att. 13.35 + 13.36, which is numbered as 334 in Shackleton 


Bailey. 
29 Shackleton Bailey counts $3 of Watt’s 5.10a as a third letter. 
30 Of 11.13b only the first two words Parmenses miserrimos ... are given (from the index 


of manuscript M) to indicate the beginning of a lost letter. 

31 Not in Watt or Shackleton Bailey, but in Tyrell and Purser, Correspondence, vol. VI, 
226-36, 251-2; $7 is a typical postscript which can be dealt with in different ways, see 
below. 
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9.2 (1 8) // 9.2a (3 $8) 

9.13 (7 88) // 913a (1 8 

9.15 (5 88) // 9.158 (1 8) 

10.1 (3 85) // 10.1a (1 8 

10.3 (1 §) // 10.3a (2 8) 
10.12 (4 8) // 10.12a (4 8) 
11.4 (1 §) // 11.4a (1 8 

11.17 (1 §) // 11.172 (3 8) 
12.5 (1 §) // 12.5a (1 8 // 12.5b (1 8) / / 12.5c (1 $9? 
12.6 (2 89) // 12.6a (2 89) 
12.18 (4 $9) // 12.18a (2 83) 
12.91.12 // 12.31.39 + 12.32 
12.34+12.35.1 // 12.35.2 

12.37 (3 89) // 12.37 (1 8) 
12.38 (2 83) // 12.38 (2 88) 
12.42.1-3a // 12.42.3b + 12.43 


12.44 +12.45.1 // 12.45.2-3 
12.46+12.47.1 // 12.47.3+12.48.1a // 12.48.1b + 12.49 


13.2 (1 §) // 13.2a (1 S) // 13.2b (1 §) 
13.6 (3 89) // 13.6a (1 §) 

13-7 (1 §) // 13.72 (1 8) 

13.13+13.14.1 // 13.14.2+ 13.15 

13.21 (3 88) // 13.21a (4 88) 


13.24 13.25.1a  // 13.25.1b-3 
13.28+13.29.1 // 13.29.23 13.30.1 // 13.30.2-3 


13.33 (3 $9) // 13.33a (2 89) 

13.37 (3 89) // 13.372 (1 S) 

13.47 (1 §) // 13.472 (2 S) 

14.14 14.15.1.— // 14.15.24 

15,1 (5 88) // 15.1a (2 S) 

15.4 (4 88) // 15.4a (1 S) 

15.13 (4 89) / / 15.13a (3 89) 

15.16 (1 S) // 15.16a (1 §) 

16.13 (2 88) // 16.13a (1 §) // 16.13b (2 S) 


All together there are some fifty to sixty cases—on 864 letters in all— 
where editors feel compelled to divide letters. Certainly, an extreme 
instance is Ad Att. 12.5, where a not very long letter of four paragraphs is 
divided into as many independent letters. And so far we have assembled 


32 These four letters are numbered in Shackleton Bailey as 242, 307, 316, 241; in 
Kasten as 12.5, 13.12, 13.20, 12.3. 
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only part of the evidence. ‘There are instances where partitions of letters 
are not reflected in the numbering at all, because they were already 
introduced against the manuscripts by the very first editions. That 1s 
the case, if we concentrate on the letters to Atticus, in Ad Átt. 1.2, 1.3, 
1.7, 1.9, 1.10, 1.12, 4.2, 4.10, 4,18, 7.9, 7.17, 9.4, 9.6, 9.13, 10.5, 10.7, 13.12, 
13.29-34, 13.38, 13.42, 13.45, 13.46, 13.48, 13.52, 14.13, 14.15, 14.17. With 
few exceptions the letters in book 15 and in book 16 form a running 
text in the manuscripts, most of the identification of individual letters 
had therefore to be done by editors. 

There is still another side to it. We have already said that the splitting 
of letter numbers may be based on the manuscripts where one group 
does divide and the other group keeps the letters together. If the early 
editions followed that subgroup which divides, the fact that there is 
another group which combines does not show in the numbering at 
all. If you are lucky, you may find the information in the critical 
apparatus (more often in Shackleton Bailey than in Watt). No effort 
has been made here to collect and present this evidence too, but one 
may compare Ad Átt. 1.14, 3.27, 4.2, 4.19, 7.9, 7.18, 7.26, 9.3, 9.11, 9.12, 
9.16, 9.18, 9.19, 10.6, 10.9, 10.11—18, 14.7, 14.8, 14.9, 14.10, 14.19, 14.20, 
14.21, 14.22, with the notes in Shackleton Bailey's Teubner edition. 

It is clear (and what has just been said confirms it) that the tradition 
history of Cicero's letters is the real reason for this state of affairs, but 
it 1s not clear at which stage of this process compilations were made. 
They may have been produced by scribes through the centuries, they 
may result from mechanical accidents like the damage and loss of pages 
or the displacement of pages in a codex. But the possibility remains that 
at least in a few instances we have to go back to the moment when the 
collections were produced, or even to the archives, though we can no 
longer prove this. And another question 1s how compilations can be 
detected and reversed by later readers. 

To deal more thoroughly with these questions would mean writing 
the monograph on this subject which is so badly needed. Here we can 
only discuss some examples, not only of compilations and their reversal, 
but also of other topics linked to this and of interest for New ‘Testament 
exegesis. 
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Analysis of Some Key Examples 


From the Letters to His Friends? 
1. The Example 


We must be clear from the outset that the first letter which we shall 
discuss in more detail, Ad fam. 8.6.1—5, is not a conflation.* It is taken 
from book 8 of Ad familiares, which contains seventeen letters sent to 
Cicero in 51/50 BCE by Marcus Caelius Rufus, aged thirty-five to 
thirty-seven at that time and very eager to promote his political career, 
which had already led him to the position of an curule aedile. Cicero 
is serving as proconsul in Cilicia in Asia minor during this period, and 
he needs Caelius as a correspondent to inform him about the political 
development in the capital in the crucial time of Civil War. 

The main theme of letter 6 from February 50 BCE is the case of 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, Cicero’s predecessor as proconsul in Cilicia. 
Through the marriage of one of his daughters to Gnaeus Pompeius, 
he was related to Pompey, the father of Gnaeus (cf. the allusion to 
this fact in §3). Appius is now being prosecuted, perhaps because of 
mismanagement in his province, by P. Cornelius Dolabella. There is 
a subtle undercurrent to the whole letter, which we grasp only if we 
know that secret negotiations are on their way to win Dolabella, who 
has just divorced his wife (cf. end of §1), as a third husband for Cicero's 
daughter Tullia. Dolabella’s prosecution of Appius, to whom Cicero 
in 52-50 BCE addresses the letters in Ad fam. 3.1-13, therefore brings 
Cicero into a rather precarious situation. 

Having dealt with Appius and Dolabella, Caelius adds some after- 
thoughts in §3 and 4 about the incompetent consuls of that year, 
about his own doings as aedile, about the hapless Bibulus, proconsul 


33 For editions and translations in addition to Watt and Shackleton Bailey, see 
Helmut Kasten, Marcus Tullius Cicero: An seine Freunde (4 ed.; Tusculum Bücherei; 
München-Zürich: Artemis, 1989); W. Glynn Williams, Cicero, vol. XXV-XXVII: The 
Letters to His Friends, vol. LIII (LCL 205; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927, 
repr. 1979); (LCL 216; 1929, repr. 1983); (LCL 230; 1926, repr. 1979); D.R. Shackleton 
Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae ad familiares, vol. I-II (Cambridge Classical Texts and Commen- 
taries 16-17; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977). 

5* From the perspective of literary criticism, this letter is treated by G.O. Hutchinson, 
Ciceros. Correspondence: a Literary. Study (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998) 141-8; for the 
whole book, see Alberto Cavarzere, Marco Celio Rufo, Lettere (Cic. fam. I. VIII) (Testi 
classici 6; Brescia: Paideia Ed., 1983) esp. 120-5 (text and translation of 8.6), 277-98 
(commentary). 
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in Syria, who had lost his first cohort, centurions and tribune included, 
in a local skirmish. With ironic understatement, Caelius speaks of his 
cohorticulae” and about “our Curio, whose tribuneship is frozen” (Curioni 
nostro tribunitas conglaciat). ‘This Scribonius Curio (cf. Ad fam. 2,1—7), an 
intimate friend of Caelius and quite similar to him in age, character, 
and ambition, was still considered as a member of the party of Pompey 
and the optimates. 

But the letter does not end here. In §5 we find repetitions and 
contradictions, which could be used to build up a partition theory: 
Caelius returns to Appius and his process, to Dolabella and the secret 
marriage plans, to the Greek panthers, which form a running gag in 
this correspondence, and to Curio: “If I wrote you above that Curio 
was very cold—now he is warm enough (ram calet)! He is even pulled to 
pieces in a most fervent way. Because he did not succeed in matters of 
intercalation,” he simply went over to the popular side and is starting 
to argue publicly for Caesar ...” 

There is a simple explanation for this surprising feature. Caelius 
continues: “This he had not yet done when I wrote the first part of 
this letter" (dum priorem. partem. epistulae scripsi). Curio's change of fronts 
took place between $$1-4 and $5; in other words, $5 is a postscript, 
written some days later? We might even suspect that, whereas the 
letter was dictated as usual, the postscript was written in Caelius! own 
hand. This finds a brilliant confirmation in Cicero's answering letter, 
which is preserved in Ad fam. 2.13: we hear in $3: extrema pagella pupugit 
me tuo chirographo ... , “The last page in your own handwriting gave 
me a pang! What are you saying? Curio is defending Caesar now!?" 
Exegetes of 2 Corinthians will recall Lietzmann’s “one sleepless night” 


35 Cf. Hutchinson, Cicero's Correspondence, 145: “... his failure is ironically presented 
as a laudable, if slight, success in the circumstances. Even without the Parthians he 
achieved some small loss.” 

36 Cf. Ad fam. 13.2.2, 13.4.5, 13.9.10, 13.9.3; Greek panthers are panthers from Asia 
minor as opposed to African panthers which Curio had presented for the games he 
gave when becoming popular tribune. Caelius urged Cicero to get him these panthers 
for his own games he had to organize for his aedileship, because he wanted to be able 
to rival and overcome Curio, but Cicero did not react. 

37 As one of the pontiffs, Curio tried to intercalate a month after February 50 BCE, 
which would have given him a longer term of office. 

59 Actually Caesar had bribed him by paying his huge debts. In his epic on the Civil 
War, Lucan (Pharsalia 4.819-20) saw the defection of Curio as decisive in tilting the 
scales against Pompey and the Senate. 

39 Cf. Shackleton Bailey, Epistulae ad familiares, vol. I (1977), 414: “The postscript ($5) 
may have been added a day or two later.” 
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as the explanation of the change of tone between 2Cor 1-9 and 2Cor 
10—13,? or of the less well known proposal of Bahr that we should see 
2 Cor 10-13 as an extended postscript in Paul's own hand.*! 


2. Further issues: The Use of Postscripts 


The postscript and the writing of a letter over a longer period deserve 
some further remarks. First the postscript, which prompts a method- 
ological reflection of some importance. In Ad Att. 9.14 from March 49 
BCE, Cicero says in $3: “This letter had already been written (scripta 
epistula) when I received before daybreak a letter from Lepta in Capua 

. , and the content of Lepta’s letter is briefly mentioned. Here we 
have a real postscript, added to the already finished letter and dis- 
patched together with it as one writing. We may call that an author- 
composed letter. The next letter, Ad Att. 9.15, gives a slightly different 
picture. ‘There we are told in $6: “After I had dispatched my letter on 
March 25, the boys I had sent with Matius and Trebatius brought me a 
letter running like this ... .” Cicero then quotes the letter co-authored 
by Gaius Matius, a faithful supporter of Caesar, and Gaius Trebatius 
Testa, a friend of Cicero, and at the end adds again: Epistula conscripta 
nuntiatum est nobis, “When this letter was finished, we got the news,” with 
a brief information about Caesar's movements following. Strictly speak- 
ing, these are two letters: the one (9.15.1—5) already having been on its 
way when tbe other (9.15.6) was composed. In turn, the latter (9.15.6) 
again has a real postscript of its own. The distinction between these two 
instances may be a fine one, but it does exist, and has consequences. 
In 9.15.1-6 a conflation of two separate letters has been made, maybe 
by later scribes, maybe by the first-century CE editor, or maybe even 
already in the archives of Atticus. The reasons for this conflation are 
understandable, but a compilation it remains." Other examples could 
be multiplied. 


4 Hans Lietzmann, An die Korinther I/II (5th ed., HNT 9; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 
1969) 139: “Mir genügt z.B. die Annahme einer schlaflos durchwachten Nacht zwischen 
c. 9 und c. 10 zur Erklärung.” On similar lines for 1Cor, Martinus C. De Boer, “The 
Composition of 1 Corinthians," NTS 40 (1994) 229-245, who postulates a break in time 
and the incoming of new information between the writing of 1 Cor 1-4 and 1 Cor 5-16. 

^! Gordon J. Bahr, “Paul and Letter Writing in the First Century" CBQ 28 (1966) 
465-77, esp. 467. 

#2 Shackelton Bailey in his translations therefore counts 9.14.1-3 as no. 182, but 
9.15.1—5 as no. 183 and 9.15.6 as no. 184. 
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A solid case for the composing of a letter over a longer period— 
longer than “one sleepless night"—combined with responses to several 
letters, 1s represented by the extended letter from September 54 B.C.E. 
in Ad Quint. fratr. 3.1.1-25. In $8 Cicero writes: Vento nunc ad tuas litteras 
(“I come now to your letters"), which reminds us a bit of 1Cor 7:1: 
Iegi 8& Ov &yocoxe (“Now concerning the matters about which you 
wrote"). He deals first with a longer letter of Quintus (889-10) and then 
with a shorter letter (S11), thus: Aescripsi epistulae maximae. Audi nunc de 
minuscula (“I have answered your very long letter; hear now about the 
very short one"). Next, he goes on to a third one ($12), which he had 
received together with the first two; with a fourth one ($19) that arrived 
on a different day. Then in $14, he reacts to “a very old letter, but late in 
its delivery,” and after an interlude (817) we hear: “I was just folding this 
letter, when today, September 20, letter-carriers from you and Caesar 
arrived, twenty-six days after their departure." Their arrival makes a 
continuation necessary, and it is given in $17-18 as an autograph: Cum 
scripsissem haec infima, quae sunt mea manu (“After I had written the last 
lines in my own hand, your son Cicero came in and had dinner with 
us," $19, beginning). Young Cicero, the nephew, brings another letter 
from his father Quintus that 1s discussed during the meal, so Cicero dic- 
tates this ending as a postcript: Hoc inter cenam Tironi dictavi, ne mirere alia 
manu esse (“I dictated this to Tiro during dinner, lest you be alarmed by 
the different hand,” $19, end). So far the letter had been composed in 
Cicero's country estate near Arpinum, the home-town of the Cicerones 
in Latium. In $21 we are back in Rome again, and Cicero comments 
on the curious features of this letter: “This letter I had in my hands 
many days, because of the delay of the letter-carriers. Therefore many 
themes crept in at different times, and now e.g. the following too ...” 
($23). Three more paragraphs with allusions to still more letters are 
added, before this “letter on letters” comes to a close. This is a compos- 
ite letter, no doubt, but composed by the author himself. 


From the Letters to Marcus Brutus? 
I. The Situation 


The extant letters of the original book 9 of the correspondence between 
Cicero and Brutus (one letter, 1.17, is addressed by Brutus to Atticus) 


^5 For editions and translations in addition to Watt and Shackleton Bailey, see Hel- 
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were all exchanged in the few months of March to July 43 B.C.E., and 
we must keep in mind the following scenario, if we are to understand 
the items we will discuss: Marcus Brutus stayed with his troops in 
Greece. The camp (e.g. 1.6.4: ex castris) and Dyrrhachium (1.2.2), today’s 
Durazzo, the port just opposite Brindisi, where the Via Egnatia began, 
are mentioned as the places where he stays. In upper Italy, Marcus 
Antonius besieged the city of Mutina (Modena), where Decimus Brutus, 
another member of the gens Brutii, commanded the troops of the senate 
party. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa came from Rome with their army, 
Octavian brought in his private legions, Decimus Brutus made a sortie, 
and together on April 21 they overcame Marcus Antonius and forced 
him to retreat with his troops to Gallia. But the price for this victory 
was high: both consuls died, and Octavian did not pursue and crush 
Marcus Antonius, whom he secretly may already have considered a 
potential ally. In Rome, Cicero is the head of the opposition to Marcus 


Antonius and his two brothers (and he will very soon have to pay for 
this with his life). 


2. The Example: A Dislocation? 


Numbering is becoming more and more complicated now. Near the 
beginning of the collection, often counted as no. 6, we find a letter 
from April 17, 43 BCE without an opening, in which Cicero confirms 
his utter dislike of the Antoni. The traditional numbering of this text 1s 
given as Ad Brut.1.2.(3)4-6 ($3 only consisting of one sentence). What 
about $1-2 and the beginning of $3? Much later, often counted as 
no. 14, there is a letter dating from May 20, with an opening that 
is familiar by now: “My letter had already been written and sealed, 
when your letter full of new information arrived.” ‘This letter suddenly 
breaks off at the end of §3. Here we have the beginning of our text, 
since the traditional numbering of this piece is Ad Brut. 1.2.1-3. The 


mut Kasten, Marcus Tullius Cicero: An den Bruder Quintus, An Brutus, Uber die Bewerbung 
(Tusculum Bücherei; 2nd ed., München: Heimeran, 1976); Marion Giebel, M. Tullius 
Cicero: Briefivechsel mit M. Brutus (Reclam-Universalbibliothek 7745; Stuttgart: Reclam, 
1982); M. Cary, in: W. Glynn Williams, M. Cary, and Mary Henderson, Cicero, vol. 
XXVIII: The Letters to His Brother Quintus, The Letters to Brutus, Handbook of Electioneer- 
ing, Letter to Octavian (LCL 462; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972) 613-717; 
D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae ad Quintum fratrem et M. Brutum (Cambridge Clas- 
sical Texts and Commentaries 22; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980). See, 
too, Ulrike Blank-Sangmeister, Marcus Tullius Cicero: Epistulae ad Quintum fiatrem (Reclam- 
Universalbibliothek 7095; Stuttgart: Reclam, 1993). 
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reason for dislocating 1.2 in such a way, the first half of the text now 
forming the later letter and the second half, the earlier one," is the 
movements of Brutus and Dolabella, which are reflected in the text 
and can be retraced. Why the later joining of the two pieces? In this 
instance displacement of pages or loss of a page may be the solution, 
but we should not overlook the fact that a voice has been raised in 
support of the unity of Ad Brut. 1.2.1-6."% 


3. Conflated Letters 


But displacement or loss is no valid explanation (although this has been 
proposed) in the case of Ad Brut. 1.3.1-3 // 1.3.4 and 1.4.1-3a // 1.4.3b- 
6. In 81-3 of 1.3 from April 21 (date reconstructed) Cicero, referring to 
a slightly earlier successful battle at Forum Gallorum, rejoices: “Our 


case looks much better now ... The consuls (ie. Hirtius and Pansa) 
truly showed their character ... But the boy Caesar (ie. Octavian) 
proved marvelously well endowed ...” ($1. He cannot yet have heard 


that both consuls had died in the next battle. This information did not 
reach Rome earlier than April 25. In addition Cicero tries to convince 
Brutus in this letter (1.3.1-3) that the Antonii should be declared public 
enemies of Rome by the Senate. That indeed did happen, but later, on 
April 26. 

For $4 of 1.3 April 27 is given as a date at the end (v. Kal. Matias). 
The first sentence reads: “We have lost two consuls, both loyal men,” 
1.e., Hirtius, who died on the battle field, and Pansa, who died of his 
wounds. Cicero continues: “The remaining troops of the enemy are 
pursued by (Decimus) Brutus and Caesar (Octavian),” but that is only a 
vain hope. And Cicero adds on a note of triumph that Marcus Antonius 
and all his followers have been declared public enemies by the Senate 
and that this is true also of the captives taken by Marcus Brutus, among 
them Gaius Antonius, a brother of Marcus Antonius. It 1s obvious 
that some days must have passed between 1.3.1-3 and 1.4; hence the 
dividing of the letter into two. What about a composition over several 


^* We may feel compelled to compare the “letter of reconciliation” in 2 Cor 1-9 and 
the earlier “letter of tears" in 2 Cor 10-13 (if Hausrath was right). 

^9 Proposed by Tyrell and Purser, Correspondence, vol. VI, 133-4; see now M.M. Will- 
cock, Cicero: The Letters of January to April 43BC (Warminster: Aris & Phillips Ltd., 1995) 
128: *Probably one page of the archetype was omitted, perhaps helped by the similarity 
of the subject matter at this point ... .” 

46 By Edmund Ruete, Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den Jahren 44 und 43 (Diss. phil. 
Straßburg; Marburg: N. Elwert, 1883) 81-4. 
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days and a postscript? That should be reflected more clearly in the text, 
as it usually does. Here we have not the slightest indication for this 
process. So it is better to reckon with two individual letters and their 
later conflation, more likely at a very early, rather than later, date." 


4. A Case of Interpolation? 


Otto Eduard Schmidt has proposed a different solution for 1.3: Only 
the first half of $4, from Consules duos, bonos quidem ... to ... Brutus perse- 
quitur et Caesar, has to be classified as a fragment of another Ciceronian 
letter that was interpolated into the earlier document consisting of § 1-3 
and the second half of $4. This thesis did not find a following," and 
rightly so. Schmidt took note of the different statements regarding the 
consuls, but not of the development of the public enemy issue. But nev- 
ertheless, structurally his proposal looks like a miniature model of more 
complex partition theories in New Testament exegesis, which see e.g. 
the “apology” at 2Cor 2:14-6:13 sandwiched between two halves of the 
“letter of reconciliation” in 2Cor 1:2-2:13 and 7:2-16. 


5. Another Look in the Light of Brutus? Response 


The two letters of Cicero in Ad Brut. 1.3 are answered by Brutus in 
1.4, presumably by two letters, 1.4.1—3a and 1.4.3b-6. In the letter from 
May 7 (date reconstructed), Brutus first expresses ($1—32) his delight at 
the success of his namesake Decimus Brutus and the consuls, but he is 
not willing to see the Antonii as public enemies as long as the Senate 
has not spoken. He cannot yet know about the death of the consuls, 
and his lack of information is confirmed by his hesitation about the 
status of Marcus Antonius and his partisans. Letters between Rome 
and Dyrrhachium will have taken nine to twelve days to be delivered, 
sometimes even more. So there is nothing improbable in the fact that 
Brutus still shows himself uninformed. 


47 Cf. the analogous case in Ad fam. 12.25.1-5: Pansa is still acting, while in 12.25.6, 
Hirtius and Pansa are dead. 

^9 Otto Eduard Schmidt, “Zur Kritik und Erklärung der Briefe Ciceros an M. Bru- 
tus," Jahrbücher für classische Philologie 30 (1884) 617-44: 624; Id., “Beiträge zur Kritik 
der Briefe Ciceros an M. Brutus und zur Geschichte des Mutinensischen Krieges,” 
Jahrbücher für classische Philologie 36 (1890) 109-38: 112—115. 

49 See the critique in Tyrell and Purser, Correspondence, vol. VI, 142, who opt for a 
postscript. 
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Things are different in the second part, firmly dated on May 15 ($6, 
at the end: Idibus Maus, ex castris). We only have to hear the beginning, 
to notice the changing of gesture: “Now, Cicero, now we must act, or 
our rejoicing about the defeat of Antonius will prove delusive ...” (S1). 
Nor is it by chance that these two conflated letters, one by Cicero, one 
by Brutus, which run parallel, form a pair in the tradition. Indeed, this 
looks like editorial work. But could there also be other compositional 
activities involved? 


6. The Matter of Forgeries 


When writing his biography of Marcus Brutus at the end of the first 
century CE, Plutarch already knew of a letter that was probably forged 
in the name of Brutus.? There was a time in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies when the genuineness of Cicero’s whole correspondence with 
Brutus was called into question, but this position is no longer upheld. 
One of its main opponents was Ludwig Gurlitt?! who convincingly 
demonstrated the authenticity of the corpus, but with some exceptions. 
Two letters—1.16 from Brutus to Cicero and 1.17 from Brutus to Atti- 
cus?—Aare considered inauthentic by him and other modern critics, and 
their doubts seem well founded.” The addition of two inauthentic let- 
ters to a corpus of authentic correspondence is already an interesting 
feature in itself, one that does not look so strange to New Testament 
critics. 

The whole collection Ad Brutum once closed with 1.18 as the last letter 
of the ninth book, written by Cicero to Brutus on July 27, 43 BCE. Why 
were the two inauthentic letters 1.16 and 1.17 interpolated exactly at 
this place, before 1.18, when they might have been simply added at the 
end? Gurlitt in his earlier publication thought that this was done on 
purpose by the forger, who inserted his products near the end of the 
collection, but wanted to have it framed by authentic letters so that his 


50 Plutarch, Brutus 53.6—7. A letter by Brutus to Cicero is referred to in Brutus 22.4. 

5! Ludwig Gurlitt, “Die Briefe Cicero's an M. Brutus. In Bezug auf ihre Echtheit 
geprüft," Philol Sup 4 (1884) 551-630; see also his “Handschriftliches und Textkritisches 
zu Ciceros epistulae ad M. Brutum," Philol 55 (1896) 318-340. 

?? Letters (plural) of Brutus to Atticus are indeed mentioned in Plutarch, Cicero 45.2. 

53 Cf. Gurlitt, “Die Briefe Cicero's an M. Brutus,” 614-628; Peter, Der Brief, 95, and 
now especially Shackelton Bailey, Epistulae ad Quintum fratrem et M. Brutum (1980), 10— 
14; the authenticity is defended e.g. by Ruete, Die Correspondenz Ciceros, 97-9; Büchner, 
“Briefe,” 1199. 
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intervention could not so easily be detected afterwards.*! Later, Gurlitt 
changed his position. He no longer spoke of the malice of a forger, but 
argued that pages had been displaced at the end of the manuscript.” 
This recourse to mechanical devices like dislocations, mutilations or loss 
of pages was especially popular in the 19th century. I feel that there was 
more wisdom in Gurlitt’s earlier intuition. 

While defending the genuineness of most of the correspondence, 
Gurlitt had his doubts about 1.15.1-13 too. But here he develops a 
more intricate solution. He maintains that this text 1s made up of 
two authentic but independent letters of Cicero ($1-2 and $12-13, 
resepectively), between which an inauthentic middle piece was inserted 
in $3-11. This would make a compilation of letters plus interpolation 
plus forgery. Schmidt, on the other hand, energetically defended the 
unity and authenticity of 1.15, which left an impression on Gurlitt too. 


From the Letters to Atticus? 
1. The Example 


We come to the letters to Atticus and single out only one example (8.9) 
for more detailed treatment." It is a compilation again, where the later 
letter and the earlier letter have changed places: the second half (8.9.3— 
4) is from February 25, 49 BCE, while the first half (8.9.1—2[3a]) 1s from 
March 29 or 30 of the same year. For the earlier letter the date is given 
by chance in the text, in $4: sed cum haec scribebam v Kal., Pompeius iam 
Brindisium venisse poterat (“When I write this today, on the 25th, Pompey 
might already have reached Brindisi") The date of the later letter 1s 
deduced from allusions in the text. In Shackelton Bailey they carry the 
numbers 160 (for 8.9.3—4) and 188 (for 8.9.1—2) respectively. 


51 Gurlitt, “Die Briefe Cicero's an M. Brutus”, 627: “Der echte brief I. 18 ist den 
gefalschten nachgesetzt worden, damit er den betrug verbergen sollte.” 

5 Ludwig Gurlitt, “Nochmals der Archetypus der Brutusbriefe,” Jahrbücher für classis- 
che Philologie 38 (1892) 410—16: 412-3. 

56 Schmidt, “Beiträge zur Kritik,” 117-138. 

57 For editions and translations in addition to Watt and Shackleton Bailey, sce Hel- 
mut Kasten, Marcus Tullius Cicero: Atticus-Briefe (Tusculum Bücherei; 4th ed., München- 
Zürich: Artemis, 1990); D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Ciceros Letters to Atticus, vol. I-VI (Cam- 
bridge Classical Texts and Commentaries 3-9; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965-70), Id., Cicero: Letters to Atticus, vol. I-IV (LCL 7, 8, 97, 491; Cambridge, 
Ma.: Harvard University Press, 1999). 

58 Cf. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, vol. I (1968), 394-5. 
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We are in the time of the Civil War again. In the earlier letter, the 
ending in §4 is noteworthy. After having discussed Pompey’s move- 
ments, Cicero adds: sed hoc végag horribili vigilantia, celeritate, diligentia est. 
Plane quid futurum sit nescio (“But this monster is terribly awake, fast and 
careful; I simply do not know what will happen"). With the term tégac, 
drawn from portents in mythology, he means Gaius Julius Caesar. This 
brings us to another trait of Cicero's letter writing: he likes to inter- 
sperse his texts with terms, quotations, proverbs and sentences given 
in Greek, most often so in the letters to Atticus, who lived in Athens 
from 86-65 BCE and was enthusiastic about Greece and Greek. Thus 
Cicero displays the superior culture common to his addressees and 
himself, and he does so with irony and urbanity.°° 

More instructive for us is the later letter in 8.9.1-2(3a). In §3a 
(one sentence only) Cicero expresses his hope to be in his villa near 
Arpinum very soon, pr. Kal., which means the end of the month, but 
which month? Here we must consider the beginning of the letter, where 
Cicero says: “You write that my letter has been published. I feel not 
sorry at all to hear that, indeed I have myself had a number of people 
making copies of it.” Atticus obviously wanted to inform Cicero that 
a letter of his had been broadcast in Rome by the notable addressee, 
and he may have commented on the rather unfavorable reception this 
letter found. Cicero does not feel disturbed by this because he wanted 
his letter to be circulated and had himself made efforts to that end.*! In 
$2 he asks: “Why should I not wish that my letter be openly recited 
in contione?,” that is, in a gathering of the people of Rome. Cicero 
also compares his procedure with that of Pompey, who had a letter 
to this same individual posted in public. Of course, this is all shghtly 


59 For the use of Greek in the letters, cf. Michael von Albrecht, “M.T. Cicero, 
Sprache und Stil II A 3 in den Briefen,” PWSup 13 (1973) 1271-86: 1274-5; Hutchinson, 
Ciceros Correspondence, 13-16. 

60 See Shackleton Bailey, Cicero's Letters to Atticus, vol. I (1968), 394-5; Tyrell and 
Purser, Correspondence, vol. IV, 90-92. 

9! We must bear this in mind, when confronted with the often-quoted other exam- 
ples where Cicero shows aversion against the publication of private letters, like Ad fam. 
15.21.4 (but this passage is not so clear) or esp. Phil. 2.7. There Cicero heavily criticizes 
Marcus Antonius for having publicly recited a letter allegedly sent by Cicero, which 
should never be done with letters among friends (!). But here we have to take into 
account the rhetorical situation of the Second Philippic, which might by the way never 
have been held, but only circulated as a pamphlet among Cicero's friends; see Man- 
fred Fuhrmann, Marcus Tullius Cicero: Die politischen Reden, vol. III (Tusculum Bücherei; 
München-Zürich: Artemis, 1993) 626—7. 
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reminiscent of the public reading of one of Paul's letters in the &xxAnoia 
(cf. 1 Thess 5.27), but what might it also say about the circulation of a 
single letter to different house churches? 

We know the contents of this “open letter" It is addressed, as we 
may already suspect, to none other than Julius Caesar and dates from 
March 19 or 20, 49 BCE. A certain amount of time must have elapsed 
since then; for Caesar, who was on his way from Brindisi to Rome, must 
have received it and sent it on to Rome where it was disseminated. 
Atticus must have heard of it, and his own letter with his comments 
must have reached Cicero in the meantime. That is why the end (pr. 
Kal.) of the month can only mean the end of March, and that still seems 
rather quick, if we take into account what must have happened in the 
meantime. This in turn is not compatible with the dating of 8.9.3-4, 
hence the partition. 


2. Enclosed Copies 


One question remains: How do we know about this “open letter"? And, 
more importantly, do we possess 1t? Yes, because Cicero has enclosed a 
copy of it in a letter he wrote to Atticus on March 20, i.e., at about 
the same time he sent the letter to Julius Caesar. This he announces 
in 9.11.4 with the words: “I send you a copy of my letter to Caesar. I 
think that it will bring some good." Then the letter to Caesar follows. 
In the modern critical editions, these enclosed copies are indicated in 
the numbering system by using capitals; in this instance 9.11A(§1-3), or 
in Shackleton Bailey, no. 178A. Other instances from Ad Atticum (this 
trait is missing in the other collections) are: 
8.11 with 11A, B, C; D 


8.12 with 12A, B, C, D 
8.15 with 15A 

9.6 with 6A 

9.7 with 7A, B, C 

9.13 with 13A 

10.8 with 8A, B 

10.9 with 9A 


- 


4.13 with 13A, B 
4.17 with 17A 


16.16 with 16A, B, C, D, E, F 





- 
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Sometimes copies of other letters of Cicero that were otherwise not 
preserved, are found. These include, for example, his letters to Pompey 
(8.11B and 8.11D), his letter to Marcus Antonius (14.13B), and a small 
collection of his own letters (16.16A-F). Sometimes matters get even 
more complicated. On one occasion Oppius and Balbus wrote jointly 
to Cicero (9.7A); then Balbus wrote again (9.7B) and included a copy 
of a letter by Caesar to Oppius and Cornelius (9.7C). We know all this 
only because Cicero transmits copies of the first two letters (9.7A and 
B) and a copy of the copy of Caesar's letter (9.7C) to Atticus, all as an 
addendum to 9.7. In 9.13A we have another enclosure; however, the 
modern numbering obscures the fact that, once again, it contains not 
one, but two enclosed letters: the first is a copy of another letter of 
Balbus to Cicero, in the middle of which Balbus inserted the copy of 
a short letter of Caesar to Balbus. In other words, when Cicero sent 
the the letter (9.13) to Atticus, it contained not only a copy of a letter 
(Balbus to Cicero), but also a copy of a copy of another letter (Caesar 
to Balbus). Trying to untangle such “letter compositions” nearly takes 
one’s breath away. 

There is nothing in the New Testament similar to this way of assem- 
bling letters—unless perhaps we try to discover how the letter to Colos- 
sae (if genuine) and the letter to Laodicea were to be exchanged be- 
tween the two communities, so that they could be read in each assem- 
bly (cf. Col 4:16). On the other hand, this might shed new light on 
the traditional debate over Phil 3.1: ta aùtà yodet tbyiv &pol uèv obx 
óxvnoóv (“to write the same things to you is not troublesome to me”). 

A tour de force of a special kind is Ad Att. 9.10.4-10 from March 18, 
49 BCE, only a day or so before he wrote the “open letter” to Caesar 
(9.11A, cf. 8.91-2[3a]) and sent a copy of it in a letter to Atticus (9.11), 
as we saw above. In 9.10.4-10 Cicero wants to prove that Atticus had 
consistently advised him to stay in Italy. For that reason he tells Atticus 
at the opening of $4: evolvi volumen epistularum tuarum (“I have unrolled 
the roll of your letters”) and then in a real staccato he barrages Atticus 
with his own comments from, if I have correctly counted, thirteen 
different letters. ‘That shows that he has a grip on his material, that he 
collected Atticus’ letters, and that he had at least some of them or parts 
of them transcribed in a roll at this earliest possible stage (a species of a 
volumen epistularum acceptarum, see above). 


62 See also the article by Watson that follows. 
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Results 


Reading Cicero’s correspondence is a pleasure of its own, for which 
no excuse is needed, and much can be learned from it for dealing 
with New Testament letters in general terms.‘ But we set out to find 
some elucidation for controversial partition theories in New Testament 
exegesis, so we are bound to gather some results. We may be sure of 
this: it no longer suffices to assert (as is sometimes done) that there are 
no analogies in ancient epistolary literature, so that partition theories 
are invalidated a priori. At the very least, such a statement needs very 
careful qualification. 

On the other hand, of course, our comparison does not necessar- 
ily prove that partition theories are correct. Each case has to be eval- 
uated on its own merits. A problem with Cicero’s correspondence is 
its tangled and complicated tradition history and the small manuscript 
basis with which we have to work. Compilations of letters no doubt did 
occur, and to quite a large extent, but we simply cannot be sure when 
and how they were made. It may have been done by medieval scribes, 
or it may have happened by accident; but such a development would 
not be so interesting for us, because compilations of letters of Paul must 
have been made, if at all, for the first edition of the Corpus Paulinum 
or even earlier, when the letters were stored in the archive of a commu- 
nity (at Ephesus? at Corinth? in the house of the business people Prisca 
and Aquila?). But the other option, viz. that letters of Cicero where 
combined very early, by Tiro or by Atticus or by an editor in the first 
century CE, who joined the loose letters with the eleven rolls produced 
by Atticus, cannot be excluded a priori, and that is enough for us to 
open up possibilities. 

Two points in particular strike me in Cicero: first, the composition 
of a letter over several days or an even longer period, and second, 
the fine line that exists between affixing a postscript to a letter which 
is finished but not yet sent off, and writing a new letter as reaction 


63 Cf. the résumé in the excellent monograph by Hutchinson, Cicero’s Correspondence, 
199: “Some impression has also perhaps been given of the extraordinary range of the 
collection, and some glimpse, at least, of the numerous avenues of interest that they 
offer for exploration. ... On a hedonistic note, a liking for letters, once acquired, opens 
up an immense and irreplaceable source of literary pleasure. Worse still, the eloquence, 
vitality, and attractiveness of late Republican letters can absorb even the more or less 
dutiful at the busiest times, and actually detain them (by deplorable irony) from the 
demands of more utilitarian correspondence.” 
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to Incoming new information when the earlier letter already is on its 
way. The content may be the same, but the procedure is different. 
If afterwards we have one single letter in each case, then one is an 
authorial composition and the other a redactor’s compilation. To be 
sure, 2Cor 10-13 is much too long for an authorial postscript; but on 
the other hand, Romans was hardly written in a day. Maybe we should 
reflect more carefully on the significance of the fact that it took Paul 
some time to dictate a letter, and on the traces this might have left in 
the finished product. The composition of longer letters might then be 
seen more as an evolving process, and not so much as the result of an 
instantaneous decision. 

Compilations found in Cicero's correspondence usually seem to fol- 
low rather simple rules: letters were added, one after the other, so that 
prescripts and sometimes endings too were lost. Now and then letters 
changed place, the earlier one being found as the second part and vice 
versa. More complicated theories that postulate interpolations of frag- 
ments into letters are unsatisfactory, and have not won agreement. ‘This 
we can take as warning not to look for too complicated models in our 
dealing with letter partition in the New Testament. 

Today, conflated letters in the corpus Ciceronianum are separated 
again by editors. What are their criteria? Inherent reasons and traces 
in the texts, that is true, but in the case of Cicero’s correspondence we 
have some hard evidence, too. The dates given at the end of quite a 
few letters help enormously. We are then able to correlate these dates 
and the content of the letters with our knowledge of late republican 
Roman history, which we get from other sources too, and not only from 
the letters themselves. We look in vain for help of this kind in New 
Testament exegesis, but we do nevertheless have tiny pieces of hard 
evidence. I think of the mention of an earlier letter in 1Cor 5:9 and of a 
tearful letter in 2Cor 2:4. Since the identification of either of these with 
1Corinthians seems a desperate solution, we can at least be certain that 
two more letters existed and that we are not looking for a phantom. 

To sum up: the comparison of exegetical theories concerning New 
Testament letters with the evolution of the collections of Cicero’s corre- 
spondence strengthens a position which might be arrived at by other 
means, too. Partition theories are not a priori implausible, but they 
should be kept rather simple, serial addition being more probable than 
interpolation of fragments. Additional hard evidence should be looked 
for, and that is missing in the case of 1 Thessalonians, Philippians and 
Romans. We have some clues for the Corinthian correspondence, but 
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there it is inadvisable to search for more letters than the four about 
which there is some certainty: the earlier letter (1Cor 5:9) and the 
answering letter (1Cor); the tearful letter (2 Cor 2:4) and reconciliatory 
letter (2 Cor 1—9). By the way: What happened to the questioning let- 
ter from the Corinthians (1Cor 7:1)? Did Paul or Prisca and Aquila at 
Ephesus keep a volumen epistolarum acceptarum? And ceterum censo: There is 
still much additional insight for dealing with New ‘Testament epistolary 
literature from a more thorough study of Cicero’s correspondence. 
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A REEXAMINATION OF THE EPISTOLARY ANALYSIS 
UNDERPINNING THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
COMPOSITE NATURE OF PHILIPPIANS 


Duane E Watson 


Epistolary Conventions and Partition Theory 


It is well-known that the structure and coherence of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians is continually debated. Contributing to this debate are 
the epistolary conventions and formulae that are found earlier or later 
than expected in a single letter. In other words, epistolary conventions 
indicative of the letter body-opening, middle, or closing are found scat- 
tered throughout the letter. These conventions are observed in concert 
with 1) the abrupt shift at 3:2 from a friendly to an agitated tone, from 
concern about the Philippians to invective against opponents, 2) the 
interruption of the flow of the letter by 3:2-4:3, with 4:4 seeming to be 
the natural conclusion of 3:1 and its reference to joy, and 3) the unusual 
placement of thanks to the Philippians for their gift at the end of the 
letter in 4:10-20, and seemingly after a delay from the reception of the 
gift, for Epaphroditus who brought the gift has had time to recover 
from a subsequent illness (2:25-30). These and other features have led 
many scholars to affirm that Philippians 1s a composite of three letters. 
With subtle variations, these three letters are labeled Letter A, a let- 
ter of thanks (4:10-20); Letter B, the letter sent to the Philippians with 
Epaphroditus (1:1-3:1; 4:49, 21-23) and Letter C, a polemical letter 
(3:2-4:3). 

It is not my purpose to rehearse all the arguments for the unity and 
disunity of Philippians, for there are many recent reviews of this issue. ! 


! For recent discussion of the composition of Philippians, see Gordon D. Fee, Paul’s 
Letter to the Philippians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995) 21-23; John T. Fitzger- 
ald, “Philippians, Epistle to the,” ABD 5.320-22; David E. Garland, “The Composition 
and Unity of Philippians: Some Neglected Literary Factors,” NovT 27 (1985) 141-73; 
Timothy C. Geoflrion, The Rhetorical Purpose and the Political and Military Character of 
Philippians: A Call to Stand Firm (Lewiston, NY: Mellen Biblical Press, 1993) 1-22; Ger- 
ald FÒ Hawthorne, Philippians (WBC 43; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1983) xxix-xxxii; Peter 
T. O’Brien, The Epistle to the Philippians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 10- 
18; Berthold Mengel, Studien zum Philipperbrief (NUNT 2/8; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1982) 286-316; Jeffrey T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: Method and Rhetoric 
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It is also not my purpose to provide a complete epistolary analysis of 
Philippians. No consensus has been reached about the coherence and 
structure of Philippians using Hellenistic epistolography. This is due 
particularly to the difficulty of identifying the epistolary conventions of 
the letter body which constitutes the bulk of a Pauline letter. 

It is the more focused purpose of this article to examine how the 
important epistolary conventions used to support the composite nature 
of Philippians are often misidentified or identified in restricted ways 
when other identifications are equally possible or more probable.? 
These misidentifications and restricted identifications are perpetuated 
in the literature and need to be reexamined. The epistolary conven- 
tions found at what have been identified as the seams between the frag- 
ments of the three letters used to create our current form of Philippi- 
ans have been the focus of the unity-disunity debate. They will be our 
focus as well. I will rely mainly upon the work of scholars who have 
carefully analyzed Philippians according to epistolary conventions and 
the papyri. I hope to show that when the epistolary conventions usually 
noted to support the composite nature of Philippians are more carefully 
analyzed they are better interpreted as transitions within one letter and 
support the unity of Philippians. 

A word of caution. We need to acknowledge that the epistolary con- 
ventions and formulae in the letter body, especially the body-middle, 
are not easily defined with certainty. The letter body was less subject 
to epistolary conventions than the letter opening or closing. In letters 
which give evidence of literary and rhetorical skill, such as those of 
Paul, the letter body is subject to the contingencies of the situation 


in the Debate over Literary. Integrity (J[SN TSup 136; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1997); Johannes Schoon-Janssen, Umstrittene “Apologien” in den Paulusbriefen: Studien zur 
rhetorischen Situation des 1. Thessalonicherbriefes, des Galaterbriefes und des Philipperbriefes (GTA 
45; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1991) 119-36; Philip Sellew, “Laodiceans and 
the Philippians Fragments Hypothesis,” HTR 87 (1994) 17-28; Duane E. Watson, “A 
Rhetorical Analysis of Philippians and its Implications for the Unity Question,” NovT 
30 (188) 80-83. 

? This study emerges from another presented at the London Conference on the 
Rhetorical Analysis of Scripture in 1995 and subsequently published as “The Integra- 
tion of Epistolary and Rhetorical Analysis of Philippians," The Rhetorical Analysis of Scrip- 
ture: Essays from the 1995 London Conference, eds. S. E. Porter and T. H. Olbricht (J[SNTSup 
146; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 398-426. Not only Professor Malherbe's 
own fine work in epistolary studies, but his kind remarks after the London presentation 
led me to pursue the epistolary form of Philippians further. This article is the result of 
that pursuit and I dedicate it in his honor. 
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addressed and the rhetorical artistry of the author? Loveday Alexan- 
der observes: “It must be recognized that the ‘body’ of the hellenistic 
letter cannot be subject to such rigorous formal analysis as the open- 
ing and closing sections of the letter. The ‘body’ is fluid, flexible, and 
adaptable to a wide variety of situations and subjects.”* 

The epistolary studies of Philippians that I am using rarely refer 
to Letters A, B, or C. However, the divisions of the letter they give 
correspond to the typical divisions of Letters A, B, and C and allow us 
to address the issues involved in these divisions using epistolary analysis. 
For the sake of clarity, complete epistolary outlines offered by these 
studies are given below? 


John L. White 


Letter Opening (1:1-2) 
Thanksgiving (1:311) 
Letter Body (1:12-2:30) 
Body Opening (1:12-18a) 
Body Middle (1:18b-2:18) 
Body Closing (2:19-30) 


(Another Letter) 
Body Opening (4:10-13) 
Body Closing (4:14-20) 


3 David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1987) 183; William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (GBS; Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1973) 35-36; Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Graeco-Roman Antiquity 
(LEC 5; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986) 22-23; John L. White, The Form and Function 
of the Body of the Greek Letter (SBLDS 2; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1972) 102 n. 5; 
“Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” ZBL go (1971) 91 n. 2; “New 
Testament Epistolary Literature in the Framework of Ancient Epistolography,” ANRW 
IL.25.2 (1991) 1742-43; “Saint Paul and the Apostolic Letter Tradition,” CBQ 45 (1983) 
439; “The Structural Analysis of Philemon: A Point of Departure in the Formal Analy- 
sis of the Pauline Letter," SBL 1971 Seminar Papers, 1.25. 

* “Hellenistic Letter-Forms and the Structure of Philippians," JSNT 37 (1989) go. 

5 For epistolary analyses of Philippians, see Alexander, “Structure of Philippians,” 
87-101; Gregory L. Bloomquist, The Function of Suffering in Philippians (JSNTSup 78; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993) 97-118; Doty, Letters, 43; Ronald Russell, 
“Pauline Letter Structure in Philippians,” JETS 25 (1982) 295-306; White, Body, 69-70, 
73, 75 77-79, 84, 85, 87-88. Reed (Philippians, 153-295) provides extensive observations 
on epistolary conventions in Philippians, but resists outlining the letter in light of them. 
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Ronald Russell 


Letter Opening (1:1-2) 
Thanksgiving (1:311) 
Letter Body (1:12-2:30) 
Body Opening (1:12-18) 
Body Middle (1:19-2:18) 
Body Closing (2:19-30) 
Exhortation (3:1-4:20) 
Letter Closing (4:21—23) 


William G. Doty 


Letter Opening (1:1-2) 
Thanksgiving (1:3-11) 

Letter Body (1:12-2:30) 

Body Opening (1:12-18) 
Eschatological Conclusion (2:14-18) 
Travelogue (2:19-24) 

Letter Closing (4:20-23) 


L. Gregory Bloomquist 


Letter Opening (1:1-2) 
Thanksgiving (1:311) 
Letter Body (1:12-4:20) 
Body Opening (1:12-14) 
Body Middle (1:15-2:18) 
Body Closing (2:19-30) 
Body Middle (3:1-4:7) 
Body Middle (4:3-20) 
Letter Closing (4:21—23) 


Loveday Alexander 


Address and greeting (1:1-2) 

Prayer for the recipients (1:3-11) 

Reassurance about the sender (1:12-26) 

Request for Reassurance about the recipients (1:27-2:18) 
Information about the movements of intermediaries (2:19-30) 
Sermon at a distance (3:1-4:9) 

Expression of thanks (4:10-20) 

Exchange of greetings with third parties (4:21-23) 

Closing wish for health (4:23) 
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Epistolary Conventions and Letter B (especially 2:14—3:1) 


In current divisions of Philippians, Letter B is composed of 1:173:1, 
4:4-9, and 4:21-23. The epistolary conventions at the close of the first 
portion of Letter B (2:14—3:1) are important to our discussion, especially 
the conventions of 3:1. We will examine these closely and note that 
neither the closing of a letter body-middle or a letter body-closing is 
indicated by these conventions. 


2:14—16 as a Closing of a Letter Body-Middle 


Although its beginning point is debated, there is agreement that the 
body-middle of Philippians has certainly begun by 2:1. “The body- 
middle—once the basis of common concern has been introduced— 
carries the message forward; either by developing its relevant details, 
introducing new and equally important matters of mutual concern, or 
by introducing new but less important matters.” Many scholars con- 
sider 2:18 to be the conclusion of the body-middle of Philippians.’ They 
argue that the conclusion of the body-middle is indicated by the escha- 
tological reference to the day of Christ in 2:16-18.? In addition, the 
eschatological conclusion precedes the apostolic parousia and the ref- 
erence to the movement of emissaries in 2:19-30 which are incorrectly 
understood as indicating the body-closing (see below). However, in the 
Pauline letters the eschatological references to the Day of Christ are not 
restricted to the close of the letter body (e.g., 1:10; 2 Cor 5:10). For that 
matter, neither are references to the apostolic parousia or movement of 
emissaries limited to the body-closing of the Pauline letters (see below). 
More specifically it is thought that the conclusion of the body-middle 
begins with the transitional imperative of purpose nowe ... tva. ... 
(“do ... so that ...”) in 2:14-15, and ends with the transitions in 2:17- 
18. In 2:14-15 the imperative moite (“do”) is a transition in the letter 


5 White, Body, 39. For further discussion of the body-middle, see Bloomquist, Philip- 
pians, 77-79; Doty, Letters, 35-36; White, Body, 31-38, 96-97; “Epistolary Literature,” 
1736-38; Light from Ancient Letters (FFNT; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 211-13; “Struc- 
tural Analysis of Philemon,” 21, 37-38. 

7 Bloomquist, Philippians, 107-109; Russell, “Pauline Letter Structure,” 303; White, 
Body, 77-79: 

9 Bloomquist, Philippians, 107-109; Russell, “Pauline Letter Structure,” 303; White, 
Body, 77; cf. Doty, Letters, 36, 43. 
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body, a modification of the petition.” Here the imperative is intensi- 
fied by navto, a standard epistolary formula." In 2:17 the conditional 
clause GAG ei xai (“but even if”) is a minor, general transition of a 
non-formulaic nature, usually confined to the body-middle and closing, 
rarely found in the body-opening.'' Also in 2:17 the two references to 
rejoicing in yaiowm xoi ovyyaiod (“I am glad and rejoice”) are transi- 
tions. References to joy are used as transitions or for emphasis, acting 
as punctuation anywhere in the letter body." In 2:18 the construction 
dé... xai (“and ... also”) and imperatives incorporating a rejoicing for- 
mula in yaigete «oi ovyyaigete wou (“you must be glad and rejoice with 
me") are transitions. 

As noted above, however, the transitions in 2:14-18 are minor and 
not typical transitions for a major shift like the one from the body- 
middle to the body-closing. The imperative and the joy-rejoicing for- 
mula are minor transitions that can be a found anywhere in a letter 
body. The conditional clause is a minor transition unless it is in the 
body-closing pointing back to previous material on which the sender 
wants the recipients to focus, especially requests and commands.? In 
2:17 the conditional 1s a minor transition within the body-middle, focus- 
ing on the possibility of Paul being poured out as a libation, and does 
not pertain to requests or commands. 


2:19—3:1 as the Body-Closing of Letter B (1:1-3:1; 4:479, 21-23) 


Identifying 2:14-18 as the conclusion of the body-middle of Letter B 
is even less persuasive when it is noted that epistolary conventions 
do not necessarily indicate that 2:19-3:1 (or 2:19-30) is a letter body- 
closing as some scholars have concluded. However, many epistolary 
elements have been misidentified or identified in a restricted fashion 


? Henry A. Steen, “Les clichés épistolaires dans les lettres sur papyrus grecques,” 
Classica et Mediavalia 1 (1939) 153-72; White, *Epistolary Formulas and Cliches in Greek 
Papyrus Letters,” SBL 1978 Seminar Papers, 1.30912. 

10 Steen, “Les clichés épistolaires," 153-68. 

11 Steen, “Les clichés épistolaires," 126-28; White, Body, 13-15. 

12 Terence Y. Mullins, “Formulas in New Testament Epistles,” JBL 91 (1972) 386-88; 
White, Body, 7778. 

15 White, Body, 13-15. 

4 Bloomquist, Philippians, 109-11; Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God: The 
Problem of Language in the New Testament and Contemporary Theology (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966) 265; Russell, “Pauline Letter Structure,” 303; White, Body, 84, 85, 87-88; cf. 
Doty, Letters, 36. 
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in order to arrive at this conclusion. These misidentifications include 
the motivation for writing formula in 2:19-23, the visit talk or apostolic 
parousia of 2:19-30, the confidence formula of 2:24, the reference to the 
transfer of intermediaries in 2:19-30, the transitions of 3:1a (tò Aoınöv, 
Gdedpoi, and yaigete), and the motivation for writing formula in 3:1b. 
It is my contention that all these epistolary elements are misidentified 
or can be identified more appropriately. By no means is it necessary to 
conclude that 2:19-3:1 (or 2:19-30) is a letter body-closing. 

John White has identified the motivation for writing formula, confi- 
dence formula, and apostolic parousia (visit talk) as a threefold Pauline 
body-closing, and others have agreed.' These three epistolary elements 
are thought to be found together in Phil 2:19-30 and create a strong 
case that this is a body-closing.!® However, in his study of the confidence 
formula, Stanley N. Olson writes, “I found no confidence-formulas out- 
side of Paul that are part of such three-part body closings as White 
outlines."" It is my further contention that these three elements have 
been misidentified or understood in a restrictive fashion and thus their 
convergence in Phil 2:19-30 is not a case for this section being identified 
as a body-closing. 


1. The Presumed Motivation for Writing Formula in 2:19—23 


One general transition usually found within the body-closing is the 
motivation for writing formula, a type of disclosure formula. In the 
body-closing this formula finalizes the reason for writing? Phil 2:19- 
23 has been identified as a motivation for writing formula indicating 
that 2:19-30 is a letter body-closing.? Paul's motivation for writing is 
assumed to be to inform the Philippians that Timothy is coming: “I 
hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy to you soon, so that I may be 
cheered by news of you ...” (2:19).? Since the entire section of 2:19-30 


15 White, Body, 84, 85, 87-88, 97-99; “Structural Analysis of Philemon,” 38-45; 
Bloomquist, Philippians, 79-82, 109-11; Doty, Letters, 36-37. 

16 Bloomquist, Philippians, 79-82, 109-11; Doty, Letters, 36-37; White, Body, 84, 85, 
87-88, 97-99. 

17 “Pauline Expressions of Confidence in His Addressees,” CBQ_ 47 (1985) 287 n. 10. 

'8 Bloomquist, Philippians, 79-80; White, Body, 3, 5, 27, 33, 41, 84-96, 97-99; “Epis- 
tolary Formulas and Cliches in Greek Papyrus Letters,” SBL 1978 Seminar Papers, 1.302; 
Light, 204—205; “Structural Analysis of Philemon,” 38-40. 

1? Bloomquist, Philippians, 109-10; White, Body, 84, 85, 87-88. 

20 All biblical quotations are from the NRSV. 
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is not located in the body-closing of the received form of Philippians, 
the current location of this motivation for writing formula seems to be 
secondary. 

However, Phil 2:19-23 is not properly identified as a motivation for 
writing formula indicative of the body-closing. These verses do not refer 
to preceding information as is the case of motivation for writing formu- 
lae in the body-closing.?' More importantly, these verses do not exhibit 
the three formal elements of the motivation for writing formula: state- 
ment of authorship, reference to the act of writing (usually using the 
verb vyoóqo), and reiteration of the reason for writing usually intro- 
duced by iva, öt, or wg (“in order that”).?? John White acknowledges 
this when he writes of the reference to writing in 2:19-23: “Dissimilarity 
of formal items notwithstanding, the passage functions structurally in 
a way comparable to the motivation for writing formula in the other 
letters"? White shows that elsewhere Paul does utilize the motivation 
for writing formula in its three formal elements in the body closing to 
refer to preceding information (Rom 15:14-15; Gal 5:2; Phim 19). Phil 
2:19—23 is not analogous to this usage. 


2. The Visit Talk or Apostolic Parousia of 2:19—30 


The expression of a desire to make a personal visit or a promise of 
such a personal visit is a transitional device coming near the end 
of the body-closing. It helps maintain personal relationships in spite 
of the correspondents being physically apart.” In the Pauline letters 
talk of a visit takes the form of an apostolic parousia, that is, Paul's 
announcement that he personally plans to visit the recipients and/or 
dispatch emissaries (e.g., Rom 15:14-33; Phlm 21-22).?° Phil 2:19-30 has 


?! White, Body, 25-27. 

?? White, Body, 84-86; “Structural Analysis of Philemon,” 40 n. 17. White (Body, 5, 
27) cites the following papyri: P Mich. 10.13-14 (257 BCE), P Tebt. 747.1617 (243 BCE), 
P Par. 43.4 (=UPZ 66.4) (154 BCE), P Mich. 512.6 (early III CE). For further examples, 
see White, *Epistolary Formulas and Cliches," 317 n. 38; Light 204 n. 66. 

23 Body, 87. Bloomquist calls 2:19-23 a “substitute” for the motivation for writing 
formula (Philippians, 109). 

?* “Structural Analysis of Philemon," 38-40. 

25 White, Body, 29-31, 41, 97-99; Light, 202. White (Body, 30-31) cites P Hib. 66.4ff 
(228/27 BCE); P Oxy 113.27-28 (II CE); P Oxy. 1216.17ff (I/II CE); P Oxy. 1666.11-14 
(III CE). For further examples, see White, Light, 202 nn. 61, 62. 

26 For a discussion of the apostolic parousia, see Bloomquist, Philippians, pp. 79-82; 
Doty, Letters, 12, 36-37, 43; Robert W. Funk, “The Apostolic Parousia: Form and Signifi- 
cance,” Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox, eds. W.R. Farmer, 
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been identified as an apostolic parousia indicating a body-closing, for 
in this section Paul announces that he will be sending Timothy to 
Philippi and that he desires to visit as well.” However, the apostolic 
parousia in other Pauline letters is by no means restricted to the body- 
closing (e.g., Rom 1:8—15; 1Cor 4:14-21; Gal 4:12-20; 1 Thess 2:17-3:13). 
As R. Alan Culpepper remarks, Paul “speaks of his co-workers and 
travels in the body of a letter when these matters are relevant to the 
problems of the church or the agenda of the letter,”* that is, where 
it is rhetorically appropriate. Mention of a visit in the non-literary 
papyri occurs throughout the letters and 1s not restricted to the body- 
closing.” 


3. The Confidence Formula of 2:24 


Ancient letters often contain expressions of the sender’s confidence in 
the audience to do as he or she asks, or confidence in the gods to 
respond as requested.? John White describes a confidence formula in 
Pauline letters as comprised of the emphatic form of the pronoun éya, 
the perfect form of the verb xeiðw, specification of the basis of confi- 
dence, and the matter of confidence introduced by öt (e.g., Rom 15:14; 
Gal 5:10; Phlm 21).?' He also argues that Paul often closes the body of 
his letter with a confidence formula expressing his confidence that the 
recipients will undertake what he has proposed in the motivation for 


C.ED. Moule, and R.R. Niebuhr (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967) 249— 
68; Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 263—70; T.Y. Mullins, “Visit Talk in New 
Testament Letters," CBQ 35 (1973) 350-54; Franz Schnider and Werner Stenger, Studien 
zum Neutestamentlichen Briefformula (NT TS 11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987) 92-107; M. Luther 
Stirewalt, Studies in Ancient Epistolography (SBLRBS 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993) 
5; Klaus Thraede, Grundzüge griechisch-römischer Brieftopik (Zetemata 48; Munich: Beck, 
1970) 95-106; John White, “Apostolic Mission and Apostolic Message: Congruence in 
Paul's Epistolary Rhetoric, Structure and Imagery,” Origins and Method: Towards a New 
Understanding of Judaism and Christianity: Essays in Honour of John C. Hurd, ed. Bradley 
H. McLean (JSNTSup 86; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993) 151-53; Body, 60— 
62, 97-99; Light, 205, 219-20; cf. 202; "Structural Analysis of Philemon," 38-45. 

27 Bloomquist, Philippians, 110; Doty, Letters, 36-37; Funk, “The Apostolic Parousia,” 
261-62, 263 n. 1; Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 265, 270-71; Russell, “Pauline 
Letter Structure,” 303; White, Body, 84-86. 

28 “Co-Workers in Suffering: Philippians 2:19-30,” RevExp 77 (1980) 350. 

?9 Mullins, “Visit Talk,” 350-54. P Mich. 8.481.14-15 (early II CE), P Oxy. 1666.11-14 
(III CE). 

30 White, Light, 205-206. 

5! White, Body, 64, 89; “Structural Analysis of Philemon,” 40-41. 
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writing formula (e.g, Rom 15:14; Phlm 21).? White asserts that this 
formulaic use of the confidence formula by Paul is rarely paralleled 
in the papyri.” 

However, Stanley N. Olson found that expressions of confidence 
are non-formulaic and frequently found in the papyri and literary letters. 
Pauline confidence expressions conform to these. The two most com- 
mon types of confidence expressions are self-confidence expressed by 
the sender and expression of confidence in the recipients that they will 
comply with his or her wishes. Pauline confidence expressions con- 
form to these. Expressions of confidence in the papyri and New Tes- 
tament have the following three functional (not formulaic) elements: 1) 
an indication of a first person subject in verb or pronoun, or in the 
antecedent to the participle, 2) a confidence term(s), 3) a reference to 
the addressees as the object of the confidence, using the second person 
pronoun.” Such expressions have functional parallels, but are not for- 
mulaic as White suggests, not even in Pauline letters. The sender's 
expressions of self-confidence can occur anywhere in a letter, espe- 
cially in the context of apologetic or self-commendation.? The senders 
expressions of confidence in the addressees’ compliance are usually 
found in the closing section of the letter, often adjacent to the letter's 
request, but cannot be limited to the body-closing per se.” In both the 
papyri and Pauline letters the expressions of confidence in the audience 
undergird the purpose for which the letter was written.?? 

Phil 2:24 has been identified as a confidence expression indicating 
a body-closing: “And I trust in the Lord that I will also come soon." ^? 
This verse is an expression of confidence, here in God. This confidence 
expression is one of self-confidence rooted in the Lord as is often the 
case in Pauline expressions of self-confidence (e.g, Rom 15:17; 1Cor 


5? White, Body, 64, 89, 99; “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 306; “Structural 
Analysis of Philemon," 40-41; Bloomquist, Philippians, 80. 

33 Body, 64, 99; “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 306; “Structural Analysis of 
Philemon,” 40. 

34 *Epistolary Uses of Expressions of Self-Confidence,” JBL 103 (1984) 585-97; 
“Pauline Expressions of Confidence,” 282-95. 

35 Olson, “Pauline Expressions of Confidence,” 295. 

56 Olson, “Expressions of Self-Confidence,” 585-86; “Pauline Expressions of Confi- 
dence,” 282 n. 1, 283, 295. 

37 Olson, “Expressions of Self-Confidence,” 587. 

38 Olson, “Pauline Expressions of Confidence,” 284, 287. 

39 Olson, “Pauline Expressions of Confidence,” 283-284, 287, 295. 

40 Bloomquist, Philippians, 110; White, Body, go. 
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7:40; 2Cor 1:12). Expressions of self-confidence are found anywhere in 
the letter. There is no reason to understand 2:24 as indicative of a letter 
body-closing. 


4. The Reference to the Transfer of Intermediaries in 2:19-30 


One important epistolary feature in 2:19-30 that is often overlooked is 
the mention of the receipt and transfer of goods, supplies, messengers, 
and intermediaries. This is a non-formulaic transitional device of a 
general nature found especially in the body-middle and rarely in the 
body-opening or closing. The transfer function usually employs the 
verbs of sending, neun® or daootéhAw."! Paul's many references to 
sending Timothy and Epaphroditus to Philippi (vv. 19, 23, 25, 28) may 
be transfer statements, especially since all four references use the verb 
neuno to refer to messengers and intermediaries. As just observed, 
transfer statements are usually found in the body-middle. ‘These four 
transfer statements in 2:19—30 further indicate that this section is part of 
the body-middle, not the body-closing. 


5. The Transitions To Aoınov, 'AócAqóc, and Xaigere in 3:1a 


There are several transitions in 3:1 that have been understood to indi- 
cate a seam where Letter B (1:1-3:1; 4:4-9, 21-23) and Letter C (3:2-4:3) 
are sewn together. In 3:1a these transitions include the adverbial con- 
struction to Aoınöv (“finally”), the vocative àógAqoí (“brothers and sis- 
ters”), and the expression of joy, yaigete Ev xvoio (“rejoice’ or ‘farewell’ 
in the Lord”). These transitional features have been interpreted to 
mean that 3:1a is part of the conclusion of the body of Letter B (1:1- 
3:1). We will examine each one of these transitions. 

Any vocative, especially àóeAqoi( in a Pauline letter, is a general, 
non-formulaic transition that marks major transitions anywhere in the 
letter.” In Philippians döeiyoi marks transitions in 2:12; 3:1, 17; and 
4:1, 8. In the non-literary papyri the tò Aoınöv formula commonly 
introduces the last item of the letter body, and does so in a Pauline 


^! White, Body, 10-12, 38, 41; “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 304-305. White 
(Body, 10-12) cites P Hib. 41.2ff (ca. 261 BCE); P Fay. 113.3-4 (100 CE); P Oxy. 1293.45, 
23-24 (117-38 CE); PSI. 841.2ff (IV GE). White (“Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 
304-305) also cites P Oxy. 2.300.3ff (late I CE); P Mich. 8.481.5ff (early II CE); P Mich. 
8.499.12—14 (II CE), P Oxy. 12.1488.3ff (II CE); and P Mich. 8.490.5ff (II CE). 

? White, Body, 15-16, 37-38. 
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letter (2Cor 13:11; cf. Phil 4:8). However, in Pauline letters, the to 
Aowtov formula can occur well before the letter closing (1 Thess 4:1; 
2Thess 3:1). Margaret E. Thrall argues that Aoınöv in post-classical 
Greek was a transitional particle introducing a logical conclusion or a 
new beginning in the flow of thought, often used like oov (“therefore”).* 
Jeffrey T. Reed has found Aoınöv as a discourse marker at the beginning, 
middle, and end of Hellenistic letters. In the middle of a letter it 
usually concludes previous narrative or a list of commands. In 3:1a to 
houtdv indicates the middle of a letter, for it is used with a command 
(yaigete), follows two commands (roooó£yeo0e, £yeve, 2:29), and follows 
the narrative about Epaphroditus (2:25-30). It should be translated “in 
the future,” “from now on,” or “the remaining time” as in 1 Cor 7:29, 
rather than as “finally.” + 

‘Typically the imperative yatoete (“rejoice” or “farewell”) in 3:1a is 
assumed to signal the body-closing. Expressions of joy using the verb 
yaiow and the noun xagd are often found in the body-opening or 
closing to maintain contact between parties, and usually in the body- 
opening where joy is expressed about the arrival of a letter and its 
significance for the letter sender (e.g, Phlm 7).^ However, such joy 
expressions are used throughout the papyri wherever the receipt of a 
letter is mentioned." It is used as a transition or for emphasis, acting 
as punctuation? Loveday Alexander notes that while the imperative 
yaigete means “farewell” in conversation, she did not find any example 
of xoigere in a letter closing meaning “farewell.” When xaíoo is used in 
a letter the infinitive form yaigew is found, and found at the beginning 
of the letter in the sense of “greeting.” Harry Gamble found no use of 


43 Bloomquist, Philippians, 111; White, Light, 206-207. White (Light, 207 n. 81) cites 
P Col. 3.6.14—15 (early March 257 BCE); P Oslo Inv. 1475.11 (Mid I CE), and PSI 5.500.8— 
9 (257 BCE). 

^* Greek Particles in the New Testament (NTTS 3; Leiden: Brill, 1962) 25-30. 

4 “Philippians 3:1 and the Epistolary Hesitation Formulas: The Literary Integrity 
of Philippians, Again,” JBL 115 (1996) 82-84; Philippians, 258-60. In particular he cites 
POxy. 12.1480.13 (32 CE); 1.119.8.8, 13 (reading Aunöv [a spelling of Xouróv] in line 
13 rather than Àvoóv as in published editions); 48.3400 (359-65); 17.2154.15 (IV CE); 
49.3408.19 (IV CE). to Aoinov is found at the beginning of POxy. 17.2149.5 (I/II CE) 
meaning “for the rest” and at the end of P Oxy. 4.709.12 (50 CE) meaning “finally.” 

^9 Doty, Letters, 35; Mullins, “Formulas,” 384-85; White, Body, 22-23, 40-41; “Episto- 
lary Literature,” 1735; “Introductory Formulae,” 95-96; Light, 201. 

47 Alexander, “Structure of Philippians,” 98. 

48 Terence Y. Mullins, “Formulas,” 386-88; White, Body, 77-78. 

49 “Structure of Philippians,” 97. Reed (“Philippians 3:1,” 81 n. 72; Philippians, 242 
n. 315) has confirmed this with his own search. 
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the verb xaíoo as a final greeting in ancient letters or in Paul's letters.” 
Paul's usual closing is 1) xagıs tot xveiov ... , not yaigete Ev xvolo ... 
(1Cor 16:23; ? Cor 13:13, Gal 6:18; Phil 4:23; 1 Thess 5:28; Phlm 25; cf. 
Eph 6:24; Col 4:18; 2 Thess 3:18)! Here xaíoeve is another example 
of the joy topos found throughout the letter (1:4, 18, 25; 2:2, 17-18, 28, 
29; 3:1; 4:1, 4, 10). It is motivated by the epistolary situation, for Paul 
wants the Philippians to rejoice that Epaphroditus has recovered and 1s 
returning to them. It restates this purpose from the immediate context 
in 2:28 where Paul mentions that he 1s sending Epaphroditus back to 
them “in order that you may rejoice at seeing him again"? 


6. The Reference to Writing in 3:1b 


As previously noted when discussing 2:19-23, the motivation for writing 
is a general transitional or disclosure formula. It is usually found within 
the body-closing and rarely in the body-middle. It is by nature explana- 
tory and takes the form of the statement of authorship, reference to 
the act of writing (usually using the verb yeas), and reiteration of the 
reason for writing usually introduced by tva, ötı, or wg eiófic. It final- 
izes the reason for writing or requests information which necessitates 
further correspondence. It is the only disclosure formula used in the 
body-closing and usually calls attention to preceding information, often 
to previous correspondence or the some aspect of the letter being writ- 
ten.? The identification of 2:19-3:1 as a body-closing is partially based 
on the misidentification of 3:1b as a motivation for writing formula: “To 
write the same things to you 1s not troublesome to me, and for you it 
is a safeguard.” ‘This reference to writing has been understood to refer 
to previous correspondence (like Letters A or C) and indicate the body- 
closing of Letter B.*! 

However, the reference to writing in 3:1b 1s not explanatory, does not 
have the standard form of a motivation for writing formula found in 
the body- closing, nor does it finalize the reason for writing or request 
information. It is not a motivation for writing formula at all. Rather it 
1s a reference to writing, a non-formulaic descriptive transitional device of 


90 "The Textual History of the Letter to the Romans (SD 42; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977) 
146. 

51 Garland, “Composition,” 149-50. 

52 Reed, “Philippians 3:1,” 81-82; id., Philippians, 256—60. 

53 White, Body, 27. 

54 See sources in Garland (“Composition,” 155) that begin Letter C with 3:2. 
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a general nature used throughout the letter body to describe the past 
or future act of writing,” often in the body-middle.** The reference to 
writing in 3:1b 1s non-formulaic and descriptive, referring to the past 
and present act of writing. Paul describes his writing as a safeguard, 
but he does not explain how it functions as a safeguard. In its role as a 
reference to writing, 3:1b can refer to previous correspondence (like the 
motivation for writing formula does) but by nature is indicative of the 
body-middle, not the body-closing. 

Stanley K. Stowers argues that 3:1b is a hortatory idiom of parenetic 
letters, assuring the recipients that they really do not need the advice 
being given. It is similar to the Pauline expressions “you remember” or 
“you know” used throughout 1 Thessalonians (1:5; 2:1, 2, 5, 9, 11; 4:1, 2, 
6; 5:2). It assures the Philippians that the contrasting models in 3:2—21 
are familiar to them and contain nothing new. As such there is no 
need to understand 3:1b as referring to previous correspondence (such 
as Letters A or C) or classifying it as a motivation for wriüng formula. 
It simply introduces the exemplars of 3:2-21. 

Jeffrey T. Reed discusses 3:1b in the context of the epistolary hesita- 
tion formula, a transitional device. The formula uses the often negated 
verb öxvew (“hesitate”) and related forms plus a dependent clause using 
the infinitive (often a form of the verb yocqo). Hesitation formulas are 
to two types: 1) requests in which the sender commands the recipients 
not to hesitate with regard to writing about their situation and needs, 
or to carry out something mentioned in the letter, and 2) notifications in 
which senders assert that they do not hesitate to take some course of 
action in relation to the recipients and assure them that they are not 
negligent towards them. As a request the hesitation formula is found in 


55 White, Body, pp. 12-13, 33-35, 38, 41; “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 303- 
304; Mullins, “Visit Talk," 354—55. White (Body, 12-13) cites P Mich. 36.1-2 (254 BCE); 
P Oxy. 297.3-4 (54 CE); P Oxy. 1068.4-5 (III CE), and P Mich. 58.29-30 (248 BCE). 
For further examples, see White, Body, 33-35. In earlier work White makes a distinction 
between formulaic and non-formulaic references to writing (cf. Body, 12-13, 33-35, 38, 
41). However, in later work he admits that these references to writing, other than the 
reference to writing that is a disclosure formula, *do not submit to formal analysis"? 
(“Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 303). 

56 Bloomquist, Philippians, 78-79; White, Body, 33-35, 38, 41. White (Body, 13) cites 
the following examples in the body-middle: P Oxy. 1757.19 (II CE), BGU 846.9-10 (II 
CE), and P Oxy. 1160.12-13 (IV CE). 

57 “Friends and Enemies in the Politics of Heaven: Reading Theology in Philip- 
pians," Pauline Theology. Volume 1: Thessalonians, Philippians, Galatians, Philemon, ed. J. 
M. Bassler (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 115-16. For other examples of similar phraseol- 
ogy, Stowers cites Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. 1.4.3; 2.4.2 and Isocrates, Philip. 105. 
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the letter closing immediately preceding the greetings when is concerns 
having the recipients write about their situation and needs. However, it 
is found throughout the letter when used to persuade the recipients to 
carry out an immediately preceding set of instructions. As a notification 
the hesitation formula can be found anywhere in the letter.’ 

Reed argues that the reference to writing in 3:1b, và aùtà yodgeıv 
buiv uol UEV oùx OÓxvnoóv, Univ 6$ àoqoAéc, is a modified hesitation 
formula using the adjective ówvnoóv with the negative obx in conjunc- 
tion with the infinitive yodgeıv. This modified hesitation formula is a 
notification which can be found anywhere in the letter. In 3:1b the 
formula refers to preceding matters (2:19-30) rather than future cor- 
respondence, and follows commands (2:29-3:1a) and a narrative (2:25— 
30). This kind of notification often occurs in the middle of the letter.” 
Reed translates 3:1b as “To write the same things [viz., to rejoice] to 
you is, with respect to me, not a cause of hesitation and is, with respect 
to you, a cause of steadfastness."*? The body-middle, not closing, is indi- 
cated by 3:1b. 


Epistolary Conventions and Letter C: 3:2—4:3 


As argued in the preceding section, there are no epistolary conventions 
in 2:19-3:1 which necessitates identifying it as a letter body-closing. Also 
there are no transitions in 3:2 indicating the beginning of a new letter, 
Letter C, defined either as 3:2-4:3 or 3:2—4:9. It is thought by some 
that Letter C interrupts Letter B, with the commands to rejoice in 3:1 
and 4:4 originally belonging together, with the conclusion of Letter B 
continuing in 4:4—9.*' However, as noted above regarding 3:1, rejoicing 
is a minor epistolary transition found throughout the letter body so that 
the references in 3:1 and 4:4 need not have been originally connected 
in the same letter. 

If Letter C is defined as 3:2—4:3 as it is by some,” there are significant 
transitions in 4:1-3, especially in 4:1: “Therefore, my brothers and 
sisters, whom I love and long for, my joy and crown, stand firm in the 
Lord, my beloved." This verse contains a string of transitional elements 


58 “Philippians,” 63-72; Philippians, 228-38. 

?9 Reed, “Philippians,” 72-80, 88-90; Philippians, 246-56, 263-65. 

60 Reed, “Philippians,” 89. 

9! For a listing of scholars, see Garland, “Composition,” 155. 

62 For a listing of scholars defining Letter C as 3:2-4:3, see Garland, “Composition,” 
155. 
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in @ote, the vocative, a reference to joy, oütwc, the imperative, and 
the vocative (ote Gyanntoi uov ... , YAQA ... , obtoc OTÝXETE ... , 
ayasınroi). This transitional verse is followed by two petitions which 
function as transitions to new material or a change in subject anywhere 
in the letter body? In 4:2 there is the twice repeated personal petition 
using the verb zagoxoéo (urge, appeal”) for Euodia and Syntyche “to 
be of the same mind in the Lord." In 4:3 there is the familiar petition 
using the verb &owräw (ask, request”) for the Philippians “to help these 
women.” These, like most petitions, are composed of the background of 
the petition, the verb of petition (£ootéo or tagaxadéw), the vocative of 
address, the content of the request, and mention of the benefit that will 
result from fulfilling the request.“ None of the transitions and petitions 
in 4:1-3 are themselves indicative of the body-closing of a letter as they 
would be if 3:2—4:3 was identified as a letter.© 

If Letter C is defined as 3:2-4:9 as it is by some; there are no 
indications of a letter closing in 4:4-9 as well. The imperative yaigete 
"greetings" or “rejoice”) is not used in the body-closing as noted above, 
so its twofold use in 4:4 does not indicate a body-closing. As noted 
above regarding 3:1, the adverbial expression tò Aoınöv and the vocative 
àóg)«ot in 4:8 are transitions found throughout letters. The “God of 
peace" expressions in 4:7, 9 could be considered indicative of a letter 
closing.*' Paul often concludes a letter with a “God of peace” expression 
(Rom 16:20; 2Cor 13:11; cf. Rom 15:33), sometimes as a benediction 
(1 Thess 5:23; c£. Rom 15:33). However, such an expression is also found 
in Pauline letters in places other than the end (1Cor 14:33), as are 


63 Doty, Letters, 34; Mullins, “Formulas,” 386-87; J. T. Sanders, “The Transition from 
Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 
81 (1962) 349, 351-52. 

6t For further discussion of petition, see CJ. Bjerkelund, Parakalö: Form, Funktion und 
Sinn der parakalö-Sätze in den paulinischen Briefen (Bibliotheca Theologica Norvegica, I; 
Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1967); Doty, Letters, 34; Mullins, “Formulas,” 380-81; “Peti- 
tion as a Literary Form,” JVovT 5 (1962) 46-54; Sanders, “Transition,” 349-57; Steen, 
“Les clichés épistolaires," 133-38; White, “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 301-302; 
*Epistolary Literature," 1743-44; The Form and Structure of the Official Petition: A Study in 
Greek Epistolography (SBLDS 5; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1972); “Introductory For- 
mulae," 93-94; Light, 193-96, 204; “Structural Analysis of Philemon,” 23-25. 

65 Contra Wolfgang Schenk, Die Philipperbriefe des Paulus (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1984) 
256-59. 

66 For a listing of scholars, see Garland, “Composition,” 155. 

97 Schenk, Philipperbriefe, 244. For discussion of 4:9 as a peace benediction, see Jeffrey 
A. D. Weima, “Pauline Letter Closings: Analysis and Hermeneutical Significance,” 
BBR 5 (1995) 177-97, esp. 183-87. 
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Pauline benedictions in general (Rom 15:5-6, 13; 1 Thess 3:11; 2 Thess 
2:16). Again, none of the transitions in 4:4-9 are themselves indicative 
of the body-closing of a letter. 

The transitions in 4:1, the petitions in 4:2-3, the imperative yaigete in 
4:4, the adverbial expression tò Aowtov and the vocative àógAqoí in 4:8, 
and the “God of peace" expression in 4:7, 9 are all explained as transi- 
tions within an originally unified letter and do not necessitate identify- 
ing any part of 4:1-9 is a letter closing. In their current position at the 
close of the canonical form of Philippians they may be transitions in 
the body-closing. It is primarily their current position in the canonical 
form of Philippians, not their function as epistolary elements, that gives 
these transitions a closing function. Any argument that 4:1-9 is some- 
how indicative of a letter closing of a once independent letter is muted 
because this material is now found in the closing of the canonical form 
of Philippians which may be its original position. 


Epistolary Conventions and Letter A: 4:10—20 


Many interpreters identify 4:10-20 as Letter A, Paul's note of thanks 
to the Philippians for aid received. It is assumed that it is unusual 
to place a thanksgiving at the close of a letter, so 4:10-20 must have 
been a separate note of thanks.*? The close of a letter is an unusual 
place to put a discussion of the receipt of aid. As discussed above, 
the receipt and transfer of goods and supplies and intermediaries is 
a non-formulaic transitional device of a general nature. It is com- 
monly found in the body-middle and only rarely in the body-opening 
or body-closing. However, as Peter Artz remarks, “Formulations of 
thanks to people derive from a writer's personal intention and may 
appear in various parts of a letter and in various contexts." Love- 
day Alexander found thanksgivings coming at the end of family letters 
and coming somewhat begrudgingly as in Philippians." John White 
says, “...the expression of appreciation will gravitate toward the letter 


68 Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 272; White, Body, 69-70, 75; “Intro- 
ductory Formulae,” 95; Schenk, Philipperbriefe, 57-61. For a listing of other scholars, see 
Garland, “Composition,” 155. 

69 “The *Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving’ in the Papyri and in Paul,” NovT 36 
(1994) 36. 

70 “Structure of Philippians,” 97-98. She cites P Oxy. 12.1481.7-9 from White, Light, 


158-59. 
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closing, regardless of the epistolary setting.”’! Craig Wansink notes that 
Cicero's letter to his brother Quintus (OFr. 1.3) contains many simi- 
larities to Philippians.” In both the sender is accused of a crime and 
acknowledges having received financial aid from friends and family 
while in need, but without giving explicit thanks for the aid received. 
Most important for our discussion, this thankless thanks comes at the 
end of the letter. Thus there is no need to consider 4:10-20 as a sep- 
arate letter on the grounds that it contains thanks and concludes the 
canonical form of Philippians. 

White defines the letter opening of Letter A as 4:10—13. A key reason 
Is that 4:10 contains a Joy expression often found in the body-opening 
and is found once in the body-opening of a Pauline letter (Phlm 7).? 
The joy expression exhibits three formal characteristics: a classic form 
of the verb xaíoew (&y&onv), an adverb of magnitude (ueyóXoc), with the 
object of joy introduced by dtu: "Exóonv ... ueyéXoc ów.^* However, as 
noted above, the Joy expression is a general transitional device in the 
letter body, usually in the body-opening or closing. When the expres- 
sion 1s found in the body-opening, it usually refers to the sender's joy 
in receiving a letter and/or relief about the health and welfare of those 
who contacted the sender and the significance of their correspondence 
for the sender (as in Phlm 7).” This is not the focus of the joy expressed 
in 4:10. In Philippians this joy expression is yet another example of the 
joy topos which punctuates the letter (1:4, 18, 25; 2:2, 17-18, 28, 29; 3:15 
4:1, 4, 10).’”° It can be understood as an element of the body-closing of a 
unified Pauline letter (cf. Romr6:19). 

Another reason White describes 4:10-13 as a body-opening is his 
identification of 4:14-20 as a body-closing, The latter roughly corre- 


7! *Epistolary Formulas and Cliches,” 301. 

72 Chained in Christ: The Experience and Rhetoric of Paul's Imprisonments (JSN TSup 130; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 129-32. 

73 White, Body, 69-70, 75; “Introductory Formulae,” 95. 

74 White, “Introductory Formulae,” 95-96. 

75 Doty, Letters, 35; White, Body, 22-23; “Introductory Formulae,” 304; Reed, Philip- 
pians, White (Body, 22-23) cites P Elephant. 13.2-3 (III BCE), P Lond. 42.7ff (168 BCE), 
P Lond. 43.3-4 (II BCE), P Mich. 483.3ff (Reign of Hadrian), P Giss. 21.3-4) (II CE), and 
BGU 332.6-7 (H/I CE). 

76 | do not agree with Weima that 4:10—20 in its entirety is a "lengthy joy expres- 
sion.” Other than the initial reference to joy in v. 10, there are no other such references 
in these verses. Weima's identification is due in part to his questionable assessment that 
all 4:8-23 is a letter closing (Jeffrey A. D. Weima, Neglected Endings: The Significance of the 
Pauline Letter Closings |] SN TSup 101; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994] 191-94). 
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sponds to an apostolic parousia which often occurs in body-closing 
of a Pauline letter.” However, this identification is difficult to sustain 
since there is no talk of a visit in 4:14-20, just a review of Paul's past 
acquaintance and subsequent relationship with the Philippian church. 
Also, this identification is muted because in its context in the canoni- 
cal form of Philippians this section is already in a body-closing which 
can just as easily be its original position in an originally unified let- 
ter. As White says of 4:14-20, “The body-closing of the truncated letter 
in Phil. 4:10-20 ... lacks the formal items which could be subjected 
to analysis.”” If 4:10-20 was once an independent letter, and 4:10-13 
was the body-opening and 4:14-20 a body-closing, the current form 1s 
severely truncated.” It would lack the body-middle which in a Pauline 
letter is the main component. It is easier to see 4:10-20 as part of the 
body-closing of a single letter that is our current form of Philippians 
than a disemboweled note of thanks. Also, this identification of 4:14-20 
as a body-closing is muted because in its context in the canonical form 
of Philippians this section is already in a body-closing that can just as 
easily be its original position in an originally unified letter. 


Philippians as a Letter of Friendship 


Due to the many similarities of the content of Philippians and letters 
of friendship, many have classified Philippians as a letter of friendship. 
This classification, or at least the recognition in Philippians of the topor 


77 White, Body, p. 75, 84. On the apostolic parousia, see above n. 23. 

78 White, Body, 84. 

79 As admitted by Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 272; White Body, 75. 

80 See Fee, Philippians, 2-14; Fitzgerald, “Philippians,” 320. For the debate about 
whether or not Philippians is a letter of friendship, and whether “friendship” is a letter 
genre as well as letter topos, see especially the four articles in “Part Two: Friendship 
Language in Philippians” in John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of 
Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (NovTSup 82; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1996) 81-160. These include John Reumann, “Philippians, Especially Chapter 4, as a 
‘Letter of Friendship’: Observations on a Checkered History of Scholarship,” 83-106; 
Ken L. Berry, “The Function of Friendship Language in Philippians 4:10-20,” 107- 
24; Abraham J. Malherbe, “Paul’s Self-Sufficiency (Philippians 4:11),” 125-39, and John 
T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the Light of Some Ancient Discussions of Friendship,” 
141-60. Stowers classifies Philippians as a “hortatory” letter of friendship (“Friends 
and Enemies,” 107-114). He apparently has more fully embraced this identification 
since writing, “Although there are no letters of friendship in the New Testament, some 
letters employ commonplaces and language from the friendly letter tradition” (Letter 
Writing, 60). While discussing Philippians in the context of Hellenistic virtues and moral 
paradigms, L. Michael White notes the many topics related to friendship in Philippians 
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of friendship and approaches typical of friendly letters, also clarifies 
some of its epistolary features and has bearing on the issue of the unity 
of the letter. 

Stanley Stowers points out that a common hortatory strategy of the 
friendly letter is the use of the language of opposition and contrastive 
models. Reference is made to enemies common to both the writer and 
his or her friends. In 1:11-3:21 Stowers demonstrates how Paul uses 
his own example and that of Timothy and Epaphroditus as models 
to contrast the behavior of enemies and promote behavior akin to his 
own.?! Thus 2:19-3:1 and 3:2-17 do not need to be understood as origi- 
nally parts of separate letters. They are just as easily explained as com- 
ponents of Paul’s strategy of contrasting models that runs throughout 
10327: 

Gordon Fee notes that the core ideals of friendship included mutual 
giving and receiving of benefits, often goods and services.? This being 
the case, it 1s likely that Paul would include a thanksgiving (4:10—20) 
within a larger friendly letter as just one of the many topoi. Philippi- 
ans 4:10-20 does not need to be identified as a once separate letter 
of thanksgiving. As John Fitzgerald and Ken Berry rightly argue, the 
distribution of the language and topics of friendship throughout Philip- 
pians points to its unity as well.® It is likely that future comparison of 
Philippians with the letters of friendship will produce further support 
for its unity from an epistolary standpoint. 


Conclusion 


The epistolary features of Philippians need to be reevaluated. Many of 
the epistolary conventions and formulae that are identified as indicating 
a composite letter are misidentified or understood in an unnecessarily 
restricted sense. 1) Regarding the epistolary conventions of Letter B 
(especially 2:19-3:1), no features indicate the body-closing of Letter B, 


and classifies Philippians as a friendly hortatory letter of reconciliation appealing to 
reestablish the bonds of friendship (“Morality Between Two Worlds: A Paradigm of 
Friendship in Philippians," Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe, eds. D. L. Balch, E. Ferguson, and W. A. Meeks (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1990] 206, 214—15). 

81 “Friends and Enemies," 114-17. 

82 Philippians, 5. 

#3 Fitzgerald, “Philippians,” 321-22; “Friendship,” 148; Berry, “Philippians 4:10-20,” 
121-23. 
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but rather a body-middle: a) The reference to sending Timothy to the 
Philippians in 2:19-23 is not a motivation for writing formula restricted 
to the body-closing; b) The visit talk or apostolic parousia of 2:19-30 
can be found anywhere in a letter; c) The reference to the transfer 
of intermediaries as in 2:19-30 is usually found in the body-middle; 
d) The confidence formula of 2:24 1s one of self-confidence which can 
be found anywhere in a letter; e) None of the transitions of 3:1a (tò 
Aoutóv, àósAqot, and yaigete) indicate the body-closing. The vocative 
àóseAqot is found anywhere in a letter, the specific use of tò Aoınöv 
after a narrative and commands is usually found in the body-middle, 
and imperative yaigete is not found as a greeting in a body-closing; f) 
The mention of writing in 3:1b 1s not a motivation for writing formula, 
but rather a reference to writing often found in the body-middle. It 
may be a modified hesitation formula of notification which, when 
following narrative or commands, usually occurs in the body-middle. 2) 
Regarding epistolary conventions and Letter C (3:2-4:3), there are no 
epistolary conventions at either the beginning or ending which clearly 
indicate the beginning or ending of a letter. 3) Regarding epistolary 
conventions and Letter A (4:10-20), thanks to the letter recipients can 
occur anywhere in a letter. The joy expression of 4:10 is not typical 
of a letter opening and there are no epistolary conventions in 4:14-20 
indicating a body-closing. 

I hope that this article will spur further investigation into the episto- 
lary form of Philippians, especially as a friendly letter. When reevalu- 
ated, the epistolary features of Philippians which occur at the supposed 
"seams" of the letter support its unity, not its composite nature. They 
indicate a letter with many conventional transitions, not seams where 
three letters have been poorly sewn together. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FOOLISH RICH MAN 
(LUKE 12:16-20) AND GRAECO-ROMAN 
CONVENTIONS OF THOUGHT AND BEHAVIOR 


Ronald F. Hock 


Introduction 


Abraham J. Malherbe, universally admired for his studies of Paul,! has 
also written with equal learning and insight on the gospels. One such 
study focuses on Luke's warning against n\eove&ia, or “greed” (Luke 
12:15), within its larger literary framework (12:13-34).? His study relates 
this warning more coherently than previous scholarship to the literary 
context, and he bases this coherence, in turn, on Luke's use of the topos 
on greed as it was developed especially among the Hellenistic moralists, 
such as Dio Chrysostom. Dio's seventeenth oration, which is titled *On 
Greed" (Ilegi nAeove&iog), is representative of the topos and thus is used 
to set out the themes that appear regularly in various philosophical 
treatments of the vice of “greed.” Like Dio, Luke warns against greed 
because it involves a desire for superfluities (12:15); 1s associated with 
a hedonistic lifestyle, as reflected in the parable that follows about the 
example of the rich man who utters the slogan “eat, drink, and enjoy 
yourself” (12:16—20, esp. v. 19); is foolishly ignorant of the uncertainty 
of wealth (12:20), not to mention the unnecessary daily anxieties that 
come with it (12:22—23); and in the end is punished by God (12:21).? 
Malherbe also points out that Luke's use of materials from the Hel- 
lenistic moralists is not restricted to this /opos. It will be my purpose 
in this article to continue the effort to interpret Luke's gospel in terms 
of this broader cultural horizon? I will limit myself, however, to that 


! See the collection of his studies, Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1989). 

? Abraham J. Malherbe, “The Christianization of a Topos (Luke 12:13-34)," NovT 
38 (1996) 123-35. 

3 Ibid., 125-27. 

* For Luke’s awareness of other Hellenistic topoi, particularly in Acts, see Malherbe, 
“Christianization of a Topos,” 130. For a thorough introduction to the Hellenistic 
moralists and their importance for New Testament studies, see Abraham J. Malherbe, 
“Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament," ANRW 11.26.1 (1992) 267-333. 

5 For such an attempt with the Lukan parable of the rich man and Lazarus, see 
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portion of Luke’s passage that deals with the question by someone from 
the crowd regarding inheritance (Luke 12:13) and Jesus’ response to it 
(12:14—21), especially as he tells the parable of the rich fool (12:16-20)— 
or, as I prefer to call it, the parable of the foolish rich man.* 

In this study, more specifically, I will propose two widely attested 
Graeco-Roman intellectual conventions for the interpretation of the 
parable—one a rhetorical form and the other a habit of thought. In 
addition to these intellectual conventions, I will try, more briefly, to 
clarify several social features in the parable that have been neglected 
or even misinterpreted by scholars because their ancient context has 
been overlooked. To accomplish these tasks will require moving beyond 
the moralists to other genres of Graeco-Roman literature, but especially 
the Greek novel.’ Finally, as a variety of observations will be made, it 1s 
perhaps best to proceed verse by verse, taking up my proposed intellec- 
tual conventions when they appear in the course of the narration of the 
interlocutor’s question and Jesus’ response.? 


Ronald E. Hock, “Lazarus and Micyllus: Greco-Roman Backgrounds to Luke 16:19- 
31," JBL 106 (1987) 447-63. 

9 Admittedly the change is slight, but by switching the word “rich” from an adjec- 
tive (as in “rich” fool) to a noun phrase (as in “foolish rich man") we remain truer to the 
characterization of the principal person in the parable, who is explicitly called zÀovotoc 
or “rich man” (Luke 12:16). As is well known, the names for parables in the gospels 
are secondary and hence may be inaccurate or even misleading (see further Joachim 
Jeremias, The Parables of jesus [trans., S.H. Hooke; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1963] 128 n. 63). In addition, the more literal *foolish rich man" also makes it less pos- 
sible to universalize the meaning of the parable, since foolishness may be a far more 
common human failing, while being rich was decidedly limited in the first century, a 
tendency particularly noticeable in the interpretation of Joseph Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
according to Luke X-XXIV (AB 289A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1985) 972-73. 

7 See further my “Why New Testament Scholars Should Read Ancient Novels,” in 
Ancient Fiction and Early Christian Narrative, ed. R.F. Hock, J.B. Chance, and J. Perkins 
(SBLSS 6; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 121-38. 

8 My interest is in this exchange as Luke presents it, not in the form and tradition 
history of the materials that may have been used by Luke, except to say that I regard 
these materials as stemming, not from Q, as some think (so, e.g., I. Howard Marshall, 
The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1978]521-22), but from Luke's Sondergut (so Walter Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas [THKNT 3; Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1961] 256, and Francois Bovon, 
Das Evangelium nach Lukas [EKK 3.2; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Benziger/Neukirchener Ver- 
lag, 1996] 2.273-74). For detailed tradition historical analyses of these verses, see Bovon, 
Lukas, 272-74, and especially Bernhard Heininger, Metaphorik, Erzählsstruktur und szenisch- 
dramatische Gestaltung in den Sondergutgleichnissen bei Lukas (NTAbh n.f. 24; Münster: 
Aschendorff, 1991) 107-21. 
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The Occasion for the Parable of the Foolish Rich Man 


VERSE 13. The immediate occasion for the parable of the foolish rich 
man, as already noted, is a question put to Jesus by someone from the 
crowd regarding a dispute he has with his brother over an inheritance 
(v. 13; cf. 12:1). Scholars have tended to focus on the legal rules regard- 
ing inheritance and have tried to discern the implicit nature of the dis- 
pute between the brothers,’ but little has been said about the social role 
of inheritance and popular attitudes about it. !° 

In a traditional or agrarian economy like that of the Graeco-Roman 
world inheritance had a greater role than it does in ours, because 
wealth was far more likely to be inherited than earned, making disputes 
about inheritance far more frequent and important. Hence the man’s 
request of Jesus to adjudicate a dispute precisely over an inheritance 
would not be unusual.!! 

VERSES 14-15. But, perhaps surprisingly, so was Jesus’ refusal to 
accept the role of judge (v. 14), which he coupled with a warning against 
greed (v. 15). Malherbe has aptly related this warning to that of moral- 
ists like Dio, but such an attitude is also found outside the moralists and 
even among the wealthy themselves. One example of the latter, which 
involves brothers and an inheritance, appears in Longus! novel Daph- 
nis and Chloe. Daphnis, who has been exposed as an infant and raised 
by a goatherd, is eventually reunited with his parents and a brother.” 
Shortly thereafter, the father, Dionysophanes, sits his two sons down 


9 Scholars point especially to the laws regarding inheritance as found in Deut. 
21:15-17, which prescribes a double portion to the first born son (cf. also Num. 27:1— 
II; 36:7-9). According to Bovon (Lukas, 276-77) what is said fits in well with a Jewish 
context in Palestine of the first century: A father who had two sons has died, but 
the younger brother complains about the refusal of the older brother to carry out the 
distribution prescribed by law, leading to the complaint before a judge, a mediator, in 
order to settle the dispute. C£. also John Nolland, Luke 9:21-18:34 (WBC 35B; Dallas: 
Word Books, 1989) 685: it is likely that the situation concerns the younger brother's 
attempt to gain access to a withheld inheritance. Still, as Fitzmyer (Luke, 969) says, 
“given Jesus’ reply, the details of the dispute are unimportant.” 

!0 For wills and testamentary bequests as occasions for moral judgment, both on 
oneself and on others, see the article by Fitzgerald in this volume. 

!! It is also not that unusual to have someone approach Jesus in order to have 
him assume an informal role as judge. For various people, both fictional and real, 
assuming an informal judicial role, see, e.g., the cowherd Philetas in Longus (2.15.1), 
the aristocratic husband of Melite in Achilles Tatius (6.9.2), and the sophist Polemo in 
Philostratus (VS 532). 

12 Longus, 1.2.1-3.2. 
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and speaks to each about the consequences of Daphnis! being found 
alive. He first apologizes to Daphnis for his earlier decision to expose 
him.'® Then, he turns to Daphnis! brother Astylos, and the matter of 
inheritance is the first one addressed. Dionysophanes says: “Nor should 
you, Astylos, be distressed since you are now going to receive only a 
portion instead of all my property, for there is no better possession than 
a brother ... . Rather, love one another ... . I will leave to you much 
land, many skilled slaves, gold, silver, and many other possessions of the 
rich." 

In other words, Dionysophanes tries to head off any dispute between 
his sons over inheritance by stressing the greater value of brotherly love, 
as does Luke himself in a very parallel situation with the return of the 
prodigal son (15:20-24); the father of the prodigal tries to calm his angry 
elder son with assurances about his future inheritance and hence to 
remove any reason for him not to rejoice at his brother's return (15:25- 


31). 


The Parable of the Foolish Rich Man 


VERSE 16. In addition to the warning against greed, Jesus adds a maga- 
Body, or parable (vv. 16-20). Scholars tend to dismiss the Lukan auth- 
or’s identification, preferring instead the modern technical term Bei- 
spielerzählung, or example story.'5 Functionally, of course, it is exemplary 
in its Lukan context, but, formally at least, it is still a parable accord- 
ing to ancient systems of classification, for it has no proper names and 
deals with everyday events. Instruction in writing such parables was 
received at the rhetorical stage of education, particularly at the level 
of compositional instruction from textbooks known as Progymnasmata. 
Extant examples of Progymnasmata begin with Theon of Alexandria in 
the late first century GE,'® so that a contemporary like Luke and doubt- 
less many of his readers may well have understood the word in this 


15 Longus, 4.23.2-24.2 

14 Longus, 4.24.34. 

15 See John Dominic Crossan, “Parable and Example in Jesus’ Teaching,” NTS 
18 (1972) 285-307, esp. 296-97. Cf. Also Grundmann, Lukas, 257; Fitzmyer, Luke, 971; 
Heininger, Sondergutgleichnisse, 117-19; and Bovon, Lukas, 273. 

16 The best introduction to the Progymnasmata is Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprach- 
liche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (HAW 12.5.1-2; Munich: C.H. Beck, 1978) 1.92-120. 
Besides Theon, we have Progymnasmata by Hermogenes of ‘Tarsus (late second century), 
Aphthonius of Antioch (late fourth century), and Nicolaus of Myra (fifth century), on 
whom see also Ronald E. Hock and Edward N. O’Neil, eds., The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric. 
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formal sense." At all events, the parable conforms to this formal defini- 
tion. It concerns an unnamed zovotoc, or rich man, and it involves the 
recurring event of a harvest, even if it is one with the unusual prospect 
of a bumper crop (v. 16).'? 

Scholars are often confused about the social status of this unnamed 
rich man. He is clearly not a farmer,? nor a relatively rich farmer 
who still works his own land,? but rather an aristocrat, as is clear not 
only from the word nAovouog?! itself but also from the man’s decision 
later in the parable to live a hedonistic life (v. 19)—a lifestyle that 
is characteristic of an urban setting and of aristocrats in particular. 
In addition, the rich man’s rural properties (v. 16: yoQa) are never 
described in any detail, but they might be imagined to look somewhat 
like those about twenty miles from Mytilene belonging to Longus’ 


Vol. 1. The Progymnasmata (SBLTT 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 63-66, 155-60, 211— 
16, and 237-39. 

17 For the role of the zagafom), or analogy, in composition, see Hermogenes, 
Progymn. 3 (Rabe, p. 8,1-4). Neither Hermogenes nor any of the other writers of 
the Progymnasmata explicitly identify the formal features named above. For that we 
must turn to the Byzantine commentators on Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata. John of 
Sardis (Comm. in Aphth. 3 [Rabe, p. 8,13-15]) says: “A parable (nagaßoAn) differs from 
an example (nagdödeıyua) in that the parable is made up of unidentified people (£& 
cogtotwv [scil. teoownwv]), whereas the example is made up of specific people (èẸ 
@gLouevwv).” John Doxapatres (Hom. in Aphth. 3 [Walz, 2.273,4-10]) says: “A parable 
differs from an example insofar as the parable is made up of events that occur daily 
(xa Erdormv), as in ‘Just as those who till the land ... , whereas an example is made 
up of events that have happened once (&ma&), as in ‘Consider, if you will, the life 
of Demosthenes ... °.” With this distinction in mind, the word “once” in Fitzmyer’s 
translation of v. 16 (Luke, 970: “There was once a rich man ...”) should be deleted, 
as the Greek more literally reads: “The country estate of a certain rich man bore 
abundantly.” See further below. 

18 Surpluses are anticipated in treatments of household management (see, e.g., Xen- 
ophon, Oec. 3.5; 17.6; 20.1-2; 21.9) and imagined in a literary settings, even to the use of 
a form of Luke's ev@ogeiv (so Alciphron, Ep. 2.3.3: eüpooia). 

19? So, e.g., Fitzmyer, Luke, 972, and Charles W. Hedrick, Parables as Poetic Fictions: The 
Creative Voice of Jesus (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994) 143. 

20 So, e.g, Halvor Moxnes, The Economy of the Kingdom: Social Conflict and Economic 
Relations in Luke’s Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988) 56-58, esp. 57. Cf. also Joel 
B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 1997) 489. 

21 The word zAovotoc, to judge, say, from Longus, can describe those with a range of 
levels of wealth, including some peasants who, in comparison with their neighbors, 
are regarded as nAovowoı (see Longus, 1.16.4; 3.25.4; 26.4), but the word typically 
characterizes the urban elite (see Longus, 2.12.1; 3.21.1; 4.11.1; 13.2.3 33.4). 
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character, the aristocrat Dionysophanes: “mountains that bore wild 
game, plains that grew wheat, hills that were covered with vineyards, 
and pastures that grazed sheep ... ."? 

VERSES 17-19. The rich man’s abundant harvest required him, as 
owner of these properties, to take responsibility for managing the situa- 
tion and hence to decide on a course of action, not unlike the way that 
Chariton’s Leonas, the dtotxntijs, or manager, of Dionysius’ estates,?° 
defers to his master’s authority when he says: 


Master, it’s been a great while since you’ve been to your properties by 
the sea and matters there require your presence. It’s necessary for you 
to look over the herds and the fields, and the harvest of the crops draw 
near?! 


Presumably, the rich man can be imagined as having journeyed from 
the city to his rural properties in order to make a decision regarding his 
extraordinary harvest.” 

At any rate, the rich man’s actual deliberations about his situa- 
tüon are provided by Luke, who uses here a literary technique that 
Philip Sellew has called “interior monologue,” a technique that gives 
the hearer (or reader) of the parable direct access to the rich man's 
thoughts about his situation.” This monologue dominates the parable, 
as It accounts for sixty percent of the words, and hence requires our 
attention, both formally and materially. 

Formally, Sellew's term “interior monologue” is accurate enough, 
but he seems to have derived it from modern discussions of this literary 
device in ancient and modern literature." A better term, especially in 
an analytical sense, 1s an ancient one, taken from the schoolroom, from 
the Progymnasmata and specifically from the exercise known as Ndonouio, 
or a speech that reveals 780s, or character.” 


?? Longus, I.1.2. 

23 Chariton, 1.12.8. 

?* Chariton, 2.3.1. 

25 On aristocrats journeying to their rural properties to make decisions or handle the 
problems, see, e.g., Chariton, 3.8.2-9; Xenophon, 2.1.2; Achilles Tatius, 5.17.2-10; and 
esp. Longus, 4.13.1-2. 

2 See Philip Sellew, “Interior Monologue as a Narrative Device in the Parables 
of Luke,” ZBL 111 (1992) 239-53. As Sellew points out, this technique, rarely used 
elsewhere in the gospel tradition, is used in five other Lukan parables: Unfaithful Slave 
(12:42-46), Prodigal Son (15:11-32), Crafty Slave Manager (16:1-8a), Unjust Judge (18.1— 
5), and Owner of the Vineyard (20:9-16). 

27 See Sellew, “Interior Monologue,” 240 and n. 3. 

28 On the ġðonoiia, see Hunger, Literatur, 1.108—16. 
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In this exercise students were taught to compose a speech that might 
have been spoken by someone on a certain occasion—for example, 
what words Achilles might have said over a fallen Patroclus as he was 
deciding to go to war.? Writers of Progymnasmata classified *j0omouou in 
various ways. Two of them are of interest to us. First, Theon classi- 
fies rydonouoı according to whether they are composed for a ógtoué- 
vov or a KÖELOTOV zoóoozov, that is, for a definite or indefinite char- 
acter.^ The former would be an Achilles, as in the above example,*! 
the latter, a husband, a general? a farmer,? a rich man.* Second, 
Hermogenes classifies donouaı according to whether they are ósxAoi 
or óurÀot, meaning "single" or “double.” The former are 1omouiat 
that are spoken to oneself (xo éavtdv), the latter, to other(s) (noóc 
dAXov). Hermogenes illustrates as follows: “To oneself—for example, 
what words a general might say on return from a victory; to others— 
for example, what words a general might say to his troops after a vic- 
tory. 

To return to Luke: It now is possible to classify the rich man’ words 
in vv. 18-19 as an rj9oxoio,? one whose z9óocozov is àógiotov, namely 
a mAovotos, and as an r|9ozoda that is xaO" &avtóv, spoken to himself. 
In other words, we can describe what Luke is doing as though it were 
a classroom exercise as follows: what words a rich man might say on 
learning of an extraordinary harvest. 

But the formal considerations do not end with classification, for 
there is also a formal structure to an Adonoua, and the structure of 
this progymnasma is temporal, as an 7Somotic is supposed to move from 


?9 See Aphthonius, Progymn. 11 (Rabe, p. 35, 6-10). 

30 See Theon, Progymn. 10 (1.235, 13-18 Walz). C£. Also Hermogenes, Progymn. 9 
(Rabe, p. 20,19-20). 

5! Hermogenes also cites Achilles in this connection: what words Achilles might say 
to Deidameia when he was about to go forth to war (Progymn. 9 [Rabe, p. 20,20-21]). 

32 Theon proposes these rjdonoulaı: what words a husband might say to his wife as 
he is about to go on a journey, and what words a general might say to his troops in the 
face of dangers (Progymn. 10 [Walz 1.235, 13—15]). 

53 See Hermogenes, Progymn. 9 (Rabe, p. 21,12-13): what words a farmer might say 
on first seeing a ship. 

34 See Quintilian, 3.8.51; 10.1.71. 

35 See Hermogenes, Progymn. 9 (Rabe, pp. 20,24—21,2). 

36 Hermogenes, Progymn. 9 (Rabe, p. 21,2-5 ). 

57 On occasion scholars use the term rdonoua in this context (so Bovon, Lukas, 
282 and n. 74, and Heininger, Sondergutgleichnisse, 78-80) but not in the analytical sense 
proposed here. 
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the present to the past and, finally, to the future." A brief example will 
illustrate the structure. Severus of Alexandria, a fourth century student 
of Libanius,” composed the following 7Somoua for Achilles’ beloved 
captive Briseis: 


What words Briseis might have said as she was being led away by the 
heralds.*? 


"After the destruction of my country, after the slaying of my king, after so 
great a series of misfortunes I am being made (yívouou) a captive again 
for the second time." 


“The Greeks waged war (&o1oavevovro) against us, and I became (yéyova) 
a captive. Greeks turned (yeyövaoı) against Greeks, and so I am being led 
away to slavery." 


“And if, it seems, only death will liberate (&Aevüeooos)) me, my life as a 
slave will never cease (maboetat).”"! 


The temporal structure of this ndonoua is evident from the sequence 
of present, past and future verbs. Briseis mentions her present cir- 
cumstance of being led away as a slave (yivouou) by the heralds, then 
she reflects on what in the past has brought her to her present strait 
(éotgatevovto, yeyövaoı), and then she concludes by imagining a future 
of slavery ended only by death (&Xevdeowoeı, mavoeta). 

Honoria were not only classroom exercises, however, but also pop- 
ular features of literature, especially of the Greek novels,? showing that 
Ti9oxouat could be incorporated into a narrative context. Accordingly, 
the use of this rhetorical form in a parable by Luke 1s not precluded, 
and an analysis of the rich man's thoughts suggests that Luke 1s fol- 


38 For this formal structure, see Aphthonius, Progymn. 10 (Rabe, p. 35,1314), and 
Hunger, Literatur, 1.109—9. 

39 On Severus, see Hunger, Literatur, 1.110, and Paul Petit, Les Étudiants de Libanius 
(Paris: Nouvelles Éditions Latines, 1956) 25, 62, 64, 81, 155, and 187. 

40 Briseis’ speech comes on the occasion when the heralds of Agamemnon, Talthy- 
bius and Eurybates, arrive at Achilles! tent to take her away to become Agamemnon's 
concubine (cf. I. 1.320-48). 

^! For the text of this 7omouia, see Fr. P. Karnthaler, “Severus von Alexandreia: Ein 
verschollener griechischer Schriftsteller des IV. Jahrhunderts n. Chr," BN7 9 (1929- 
1930, 327-30, esp. 327. 

#2 On the rj$9ozxoda as central to the Greek novels, see the remarks of Erwin Rohde, 
Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlaüfer (3*4 ed.; Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1914) 
353-56. Cf. also my “The Rhetoric of Romance," in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in 
the Hellenistic Period 330 B.C.-400 A.D., ed. S.E.Porter (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997) 445-65, 
esp. 45559 (for analyses of Ydonouoı in Xenophon, 2.5.6-7; 5.5.5; and Chariton, 5.1.4— 
7). 
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lowing the temporal structure prescribed for rYdonouar. The rich man 
begins with his present situation, as the question ti tomow in v. 17b 
means “What should I do now?” He then continues: for I have (£yo) 
nowhere to store my harvest” (v. 17c). 

The section on the past, admittedly, 1s missing, although the situation 
—a bountiful harvest, described with an aorist verb (ev@dognoev)—was 
just narrated at the beginning of the parable (v. 16), and even the 
present situation of having insufficient storage capacity (v.17c) implies 
reflection on past circumstances, either past harvests or madequate 
planning. The rich man’s thoughts turn next to the future. At first, 
he ponders his immediate future saying: “I will do (moujoo) this; I 
will tear down (xatei) my barns and I will build (oixodoprjow) larger 
ones (v. 18a). Incidentally, being an aristocrat, the rich man would not 
be doing this construction himself, despite the first person singular 
verbs. Rather, he would have his slave or tenant peasants do the work, 
much as Chariton’s Dionysius did, as we learn from a comment of 
his slave-manager Leonas about an upcoming visit by Dionysius to 
his rural properties: “... And use the costly lodgings which we built 
(@xodourjoopev) when you gave the order.”* 

At any rate, the rich man continues with his reflections on the future: 
“I will gather (ovváEo) there all my grain and my goods” (v. 18b). 
Then he ponders the long-term change in his lifestyle that this harvest 
will make possible: “I will say (£06) to my soul, “Soul, you have many 
good things laid up for many years; take it easy; eat, drink, and enjoy 
yourself?" (v. 19). 

The formal features of the rich man’s reflections (vv. 17—19), therefore, 
conform rather well to the classifications and structure of the rhetorical 
Ndonoua, suggesting that this term is more analytically useful than Sell- 
ew's “interior monologue” or other terms, such as “soliloquy.” In any 
case, the contents of these reflections also require some clarification. 
One way to approach the contents is to focus on those words whose 
repetition gives them prominence in this rj89ozoia: và ayatd, or “good 
things” (vv. 18-19), and yvyń, or “soul” (v 19). 


43 Chariton, 2.3.1. 

^* On the words “eat, drink, and enjoy yourself” as shorthand for a hedonistic life, 
see Abraham J. Malherbe, “The Beasts at Ephesus,” JBL 87 (1968) 71-80, esp. 79- 
80 (repr. in Paul and the Popular Philosophers, 79-89, esp. 84-85), and Walter Ameling, 
“PATQMEN KAI IIIQMEN: Griechische Parallelen zu zwei Stellen aus dem Neuen 
Testament,” ZPE 60 (1985) 35-43. 

#5 So, e.g., Marshall, Luke, 523; Fitzmyer, Luke, 973; and Hedrick, Parables, 153. 
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In a narrow sense the words tà àyoà point to other products of 
the rich man's ywoa, as is apparent from its first appearance when it 
is paired with “all my grain" (v. 18). Tà àyaÑå are often used in this 
sense,“ but one text is especially apt in the light of the rich man’s deci- 
sion to lead a hedonistic life. Athenaeus compares the daily symposia 
of Larensis, the host of the Deipnosophistae," with the extraordinary pro- 
ductivity of the «ooa of Lusitania, or Spain. Its abundance results in 
the easy availability of wine, rabbits, lambs, pigs, sheep, figs, and calves, 
and in Rome Larensis provides similarly Lusitanian symposia filled with 
all kinds of good things (ravroia àyaðá).* In other words, everything 
served at Larensis’ symposia is lumped together as üyadd, and the rich 
man of the Lukan parable likewise says that he has many good things 
(1oAXAà àyaðá) with which to live a life of eating, drinking, and enjoy- 
ment (v. 19). 

And yet, the words ta åyaðå may also have a broader and more 
significant meaning within this parable, especially since it is Juxtaposed 
with vyh (v. 19). A characteristic habit of thought in Graeco-Roman 
intellectual life was dvaigeots (classification), and one such classification 
was the tripartite diaigeots of và àyoó that contribute to happiness, 
into those of the soul (wuyxn), the body (o@ua), and externals (và Extög). 

This convention of intellectual culture was thought to go back to 
Aristotle or perhaps Plato? but it was hardly restricted to these philo- 
sophical traditions? or to philosophy itself. Instead, it was part of the 
general intellectual currency of the Graeco-Roman world, thanks to its 
incorporation into the rhetorical curriculum. At any rate, the “good 


46 See, e.g, Xenophon, Oec. 5.4; 12.7; Alciphron, Epp. 2.11; 4.19.5; and Athenaeus, 
8.335b. C£ also Grundmann, Lukas, 257: “Vor allem ist an Getreide und an Wein zu 
denken." 

47 On Larensis and his symposia, see my “A Dog in the Manger: The Cynic 
Cynulcus among Athenaeus! Deipnosophists," in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in 
Honor of Abraham F. Malherbe, ed. D.L Balch, E. Ferguson, and W.A. Meeks (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990) 20-37, esp. 21-26. 

48 See Athenaeus, Deip. 8.330f-331c. 

49 See Aristotle, EN 1098b 12-15, cf. Rhet. 1.6.3-17, but according to Diogenes 
Laertius, Aristotle attributed this classification to his teacher Plato (Diogenes Laertius, 
3.80). Note, however, that Aristotle and the Peripatetics are especially associated with 
this classification (see, e.g., Rhet. ad Alex. 1422a 7-11; Lucian, Vit. auct. 26; Alciphron, Ep. 
3.19.7; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 11.45-46; and Diogenes Laertius, 5.30). 

9? Among Stoics, e.g., we find it as early as Zeno (so Diogenes Laertius, 7.106) and 
later in such writers as Epictetus (so Diss. 3.7.2; cf. 1.2.36-37). Outside the philosophical 
tradition we find it, significantly, in discussions of household management (so, e.g., 
Xenophon, Oec. 1.13, 23). 
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things” of the soul, according to Plato, are virtues like justice, wisdom, 
courage, and self-control; those of the body are beauty, vigor, health, 
and strength; whereas the “good things” classified as externals include 
friends, the prosperity of one’s country, and wealth.?! 

This classification was inculcated during instruction in one of the 
progymnasmata, specifically the &y«ouov, or encomium.?? Students were 
taught to organize an &yxojuov precisely around this classification. 
Indeed as early as Theon we read: “Since the good things (tà àyaó) 
about a person are especially to be praised and since we have good 
things with regard for the soul and character, others for the body, 
and still others that are external, it is clear that these three kinds of 
good things can be an abundant source of topoi when composing an 
encomium.”” Then the usual examples follow: 


External goods (ta g&m%ev) are, first, good birth ... then, education, 
friendship, reputation, office, wealth, many children, and an easy death. 
Goods of the body (to ofa) are health, strength, beauty, and keen sense 
of perception. Goods of the soul (puyixd àyaðá) are excellent ethical 
qualities and deeds that are consistent with them—for example, that the 
person is wise, self-controlled, courageous, just, pious, free, generous, and 
so forth.’* 


With the inclusion of this classification both in the philosophical tra- 
dition and in the rhetorical curriculum we can assume it to have had 
a widespread currency. Consequently, it is not surprising to find the 
classification worked into literature, as is illustrated, for example, at the 
beginning of Xenophon’s Ephesian Tale where this classification is used 
to characterize Habrocomes, the hero of the romance. Xenophon tells 
the reader that Habrocomes is the son of Lycomedes of Ephesus, a 
man who belonged to the most powerful class in the city, thereby estab- 
lishing Habrocomes’ evyéveta (good birth), the first item in Theon’s list 
of externals. Habrocomes himself is then described briefly in terms of 
body and soul: he is a marvel of beauty (xoc) such as has never 
occurred before in Ionia or in any other land. Beauty 1s, of course, a 
prime cyatdv of the body, being listed first by Plato, and is, moreover, 
especially appropriate in a romance. At any rate, Xenophon continues: 


5! See Diogenes Laertius, 3.80-81. 

52 For a survey of this progymnasma, see Hunger, Literatur, 1.104—6. 

53 Theon, Progymn. 8 (Walz, 1.227,5-9). 

** Theon, Progymn. 8 (Walz, 1.227,8—17). See further Hermogenes, Progymn. 7 (Rabe, 
p. 16,313); Aphthonius, Progymn. 8 (Rabe, p, 22, 5-9); and Nicolaus, Progymn. 8 (Felten, 


p- 50,19). 
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growing apace with the beauty of his body (xoig tot ompatog xaAotc) are 
the virtues of his soul (tà tis wuyiis ayada), including, as we later find 
out, ompeoovvy (self-control), which was his owteogos (boyhood com- 
panion) and serves as the principal virtue in the romances.? Xenophon 
is clearly trading on this classification of tà åyaðå when providing the 
reader with an introductory and brief characterization of Habrocomes 
as praiseworthy and hence fit to be the protagonist. 

Accordingly, it should be no more surprising to discover that Luke, 
too, might have had this classification of và åàyaðå in mind in order to 
reveal the Soc of the rich man, by characterizing him as focusing only 
on his external åàyaðá, that is, on his wealth: “I have many good things 
(noid àyaðá) stored up for many years" (v. 19). 

That Luke actually has this classification of àyadó in mind receives 
support from the juxtaposition of éyatd with wvyi in v. 19. The word 
wvxri, despite its repetition, is usually dismissed by commentators by 
being identified as a synecdoche, or the use of a part for the whole, so 
that yuxń comes to mean “self,” not unlike the use of £v éaut@ Aéyov 
(“saying to himself”) in v. 17.°° But in v. 19 Luke does not use the same 
language as in v. 17, suggesting that the two may not be equivalent after 
all. Indeed, in terms of the classification of và åyaðá the use of yuyn 
may be taken literally. The rich man is saying that the moda ayatd, 
the many good things produced on his yoga, are tà åyaðá of his yvyń 
(v. 19). But, as all would immediately know, the ayada of the yvxń do 
not include externals such wealth, but the virtues. In other words, the 
rich man would be viewed as having mistaken one category of ayada 
for another, and as having made a rather foolish mistake at that. 

VERSE 20. No wonder, then, that in the next verse God addresses the 
rich man, presumably in a dream,” as &powv (“you fool," v. 20). And 
with this authoritative judgment of the rich man as foolish we begin to 
detect the point of view of the parable. This point of view conforms 
closely to the Cynic condemnation of the wealthy and their hedonism, 
a view already signaled by Luke with the woes on the wealthy (6:24—26; 


cf. 9:25; 16:19-31). 


55 See Xenophon, 1.1.1—2; 2.1.4. 

56 So, e.g., Grundmann, Lukas, 257; Fitzmyer, Luke, 973; and Hedrick, Parables, 156. 
For the figure, see Herbert Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar (rev. by G.M. Messing; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1956) $3047. 

57 On dreams as the medium of revelation, see, e.g., Longus, 1.7.1-2. Cf. Fitzmyer, 
Luke, 973. 
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This Cynic condemnation can likewise be cast in terms of the classi- 
fication of tà ayaa. Aristotle had argued that all three kinds of àyaó 
are necessary for happiness, although he added that the àyaó of the 
yuyrn— that is, the virtues—are the most important.? In contrast, Cyn- 
ics saw happiness almost entirely in terms of the &yada of the yuyxr, as 
1s succinctly stated in an epistle attributed to Crates. This epistle reads 
as follows: 


Crates to his students. 


Take care (ueAévo) of your soul (xij wyvyíjic), but take care of your body 
(tot owuoros) only as much as necessary and your externals (vv éwVev) 
not even that much. For happiness is not pleasure (Ndovn), on account of 
which we need externals (vv éxtdc), whereas virtue (dgetN) is complete 
without any externals (uev' oddevoc tõv &xvóc).?? 


God's judgment on the rich man as foolishly thinking that his wealth 
was an cyateov of his soul, whereas such external goods can care only 
for the body, thus parallels the Cynic point of view.‘ Comparisons 
with Cynic philosophy, however, do not end with a common use of 
this classification of åyaðå and a rejection of externals. The rest of 
God's judgment of the rich man parallels Cynic critiques of wealth and 
its attendant hedonism and immorality—that 1s, a lack of self-control 
evident from his eating, drinking, and enjoying himself. The emphatic 
position of “this night" in God's announcement of the rich man's death 
(v. 20) underscores the foolishness of storing up wealth for a hfe of 
hedonism because sudden death was all too frequent. This argument 
appears in Lucian’s Cataplus, where the wealthy tyrant Megapenthes 
dies suddenly one night after being poisoned while drinking earlier at a 
symposium.” 

Likewise, the rhetorical question that concludes the parable: “What 
you've prepared—to whom will it belong?” (v.20), 1s again nicely illus- 
trated by Lucian’s Cataplus. On his way down to Hades, Megapenthes 
pleads with one of the Fates, Clotho, to return to life in order to tell 
his wife where he had hidden a large horde of gold. Clotho refuses the 


58 See Diogenes Laertius, 5.30. 

59 Ps.-Crates, Ep. 3 (Malherbe, p. 54). Cf also ps.-Crates, Ep. 10.3 (Malherbe, p. 62). 

60 A Cynic interpretation at this point thus entails a harsher judgment on the rich 
man and on wealth than is envisioned by, e.g., Heininger, Sondergutgleichnisse, 118-19. 

9! On the importance of this Cynic attack on wealth and hedonism for another 
parable of Luke (16:19-31), see my “Lazarus and Micyllus,” 457-61. 

62 See Lucian, Cat. 11. On the suddenness of death and hence the futility of amassing 
wealth, see also Lucian, Cont. 17; D. Mort. 1.3; and Seneca, Ep. 101.4-9. 
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request, however, saying that the gold will not be lost since his cousin 
Megacles will receive it. At this information Megapenthes says: “What 
an insult! He’s my enemy, one I did not murder earlier out of laziness.” 
Clotho adds to his misery: “That’s the man. And he will survive you 
by forty years and then some, having gotten your concubines, clothing, 
and all your gold.” Then she informs him: “Midas, your slave, will 
have your wife ... . Your daughter will be numbered among the con- 
cubines of the present tyrant, and your images and statues which the 
city set up for you will all be overturned.”* Here, then, is one example 
of what happens to a rich man's externals—his wealth, his slaves, his 
family, his reputation—and hence is an answer to the question “what 
you've prepared—to whom will it belong?" (v. 20). 

VERSE 21. Jesus’ final response to the dispute on inheritance is a 
generalizing conclusion to the parable: “And so it is for the one who 
stores up treasures for himself and is not rich in the sight of God” 
(v. 21). This statement is often thought to have been tacked onto the 
parable secondarily as a moralizing interpretation, perhaps by Luke 
himself? But, even if secondary, it is nevertheless an apt summary of 
the parable. Moreover, in its present context this summary is also 
reminiscent of the &nuubdiov, or “moral of the story,” that concludes 
many fables. 

Adding an émiwidtov to a fable was one of the conventions of com- 
position that students learned in the very first progymnasma, the toc, 
or fable." Indeed, one way to formulate an émguv0iov is to begin with 
otvo(c), just as Luke does in v. 21. For example, Aphthonius’ sample 
fable, the fable of the crickets and ants, concludes with this émuvdtov: 
“Thus (ovo) youth that is not willing to toil suffers in old age."? In 


63 See Lucian, Cat. 8. 

64 See Lucian, Cat. 11. 

65 See, e.g., Jeremias, Parables, 110-12; Fitzmyer, Luke, 971; Heininger, Sondergutgleich- 
nisse, 108, 110, 119; and Bovon, Lukas, 273. 

66 See, e.g., Marshall, Luke, 524; Nolland, Luke, 687; and Bovon, Lukas, 287. 

97 See Aphthonius, Progymn. 1 (Rabe, pp. 1,15-2,2). It was also possible to announce 
the point of a fable at the beginning, the moral now being termed a moouvðov (see 
Rabe p. 2,2) Hermogenes does not use the terms moouýðov or émuddiov, but he is 
aware of the convention, for he says: “The sentence that discloses the benefit of the 
fable is sometimes placed before it and sometimes after it” (Hermogenes, Progymn. 1 
[Rabe, p.4,1-2]). In this compositional context we might want to consider the warning 
against greed in Luke 12:15 as a mgouvðov, since it is often regarded as illustrated by 
the parable that follows. 

68 See Aphthonius, Progymn. 1 (Rabe, p. 2,5-10). 

$9 Aphthonius, Progymn. 1 (Rabe, p. 2,1112). 
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other words, by including a generalizing conclusion to the parable of 
the foolish rich man Luke is following a habit of thought, learned early 
in life, that makes explicit the point or moral of a story— whether fable 
or parable. 

The usual understanding of this conclusion and, in a sense, the entire 
passage 1s that the rich man was judged as poor before God because he 
did not share his wealth with “the poor, widows, orphans, sojourners in 
the land,” as Joseph Fitzmyer puts it, echoing Deut. 24:17-22.” Similar 
interpretations abound.?' While this interpretation gets some support 
from Jesus’ later advice to give alms (12:33), it is too narrow, for it 
overlooks the logic of the parable. By foolishly thinking that the goods 
for his body were the goods for his soul, the rich man thereby neglected 
his soul which thus became impoverished, impoverished in the sense 
of lacking in virtue—self-control certainly, given his hedonistic lifestyle, 
but also perhaps in justice, wisdom and courage. He has thus fallen 
victim of the vice of greed (n\eove&ia) about which Jesus warned in the 
moralizing ztoopóiov (v. 15). In the Cynic view, only the minimum care 
of the body is required, rather than such hedonistic indulgence. It calls 
for constant care of the soul and its virtues and, after death, entrance to 
the Isles of the Blessed? or, in Luke's terms, real treasure in the sight of 
God (v. 21; cf. vv. 33-34). 


Conclusion 


Abraham Malherbe, in his article on Luke 12:13-34, has proposed a 
broader cultural context for gospel interpretation, just as he has in 
greater detail for Paul's letters. He focused on Luke's use of the topos 
on greed that informs and unifies Jesus’ teachings in this passage. In 
this article I have tried to build on this proposal by drawing attention 
to various other Graeco-Roman conventions of thought and behavior 
that can clarify the parable of the foolish rich man. Such attention 
focuses on the role of inheritance in a traditional agrarian economy, 


70 Fitzmyer, Luke, 974. 

7! See, e.g., Green, Luke, 491: the rich man is one whose disposition is “not toward 
the needs of those around him;" Nolland, Luke, 688: the rich man does not use his 
wealth “for the relief of real needs in the world;" and Bovon, Lukas, 287: the rich man 
must live *ein verantwortliches Leben im Dienst der anderen." 

7? See, e.g., Lucian, Cat. 23-29; ps.-Crates, Ep. 7 (Malherbe, p.58); and my “Cynics,” 
ABD 1 (1992) 1221-26, esp. 1224-25. 
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the actual look of the yea, the characterization of the rich man 
through ġðoxoiia, the use of the convention regarding ta dyadd, the 
Cynic point of view that sets the virtues of the soul above wealth and 
hedonism, and the habit of drawing a moral through an emıuüdtov. 


RADICAL ALTRUISM IN PHILIPPIANS 2:4 


Troels Engberg-Pedersen 


Reading Paul: Comparisons and Context 


One of Abraham Malherbe’s many enduring contributions to Pauline 
scholarship is his constant insistence on contextualization: that Paul 
must be seen as sharing a discourse of, broadly speaking, paraenesis 
with the Hellenistic “popular philosophers.” Malherbe has adopted a 
two-pronged strategy in this insistence. First, he has emphasized the 
extent to which Paul made use of just those paraenetic motifs and 
practices that one also finds in the other participants in the shared 
context. Here the emphasis is on similarity and on seeing Paul as 
one among the others. But the focus remains on Paul: to use the 
non-Pauline contextual material to elucidate ideas or practices in the 
Pauline letters themselves. Second, he has constantly insisted that there 
are also dissimilarities, features where Paul distinguishes himself from 
his contextual partners. These too must be noticed—but as part of 
the strategy of contextualization. For the two prongs in the overall 
strategy are, of course, perfectly consistent. Paul was not the only one to 
distinguish himself from the others. All the co-partners did the same, in 
their own ways. Therefore, to bring out differences is an intrinsic part 
of seeing Paul as one among the others. 

In this study, I shall adopt and try to extend his strategy of employ- 
ing contextual material to elucidate Paul’s meaning in a few select pas- 
sages in some of the letters (Philippians, 1Corinthians, Galatians and 
Romans) that speak about how the individual should relate to him- 
self and to others. The starting-point is a philological one, of how to 
translate a Pauline verse that is most often mistranslated: Phil 2:4 (sec- 
tion 1). But some other passages (Phil 2:21, 1Cor 10:24, 33; 13:5, Gal 
5:14 and select verses from Rom 12:11-15:6) will also be discussed (sec- 
tion 2). T'he contextual material 1s Stoic, deriving from two sources for 
orthodox Stoicism: book III of Cicero's De Finibus and ch. IX $8 (frag- 
ments 625-636) of von Arnim's Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta ITI, which 
deals with the relationship of wise people with themselves and others. I 
shall employ this material to bring out a certain kind of “radical altru- 
ism" that I argue is to be found in the Pauline passages too, including 
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Phil 2:4 (section 3). Towards the end of the paper (section 4), I shall take 
a step which Abraham Malherbe has, perhaps wisely, never attempted 
to take: that of relating the Pauline and Stoic ideas to certain rele- 
vant modern ideas, in this case concerning the relationship between 
self-directedness and other-directedness in a modern view of human 
morality. As representatives of these ideas I shall take two contempo- 
rary American philosophers, Samuel Scheffler and Thomas Nagel. 

The overall focus of the paper comes out in the following two or 
three questions: Do we find in Paul a form of “radical altruism’? If 
so, exactly how should the specifically Pauline form of radical altruism 
be defined? In particular, does it fit the description of it as a matter of 
“abject self-sacrifice” that is sometimes made?! My answers will be: Yes, 
we find a form of radical altruism in Paul, including Phil 2:4, which in 
its usual, wrong translation yields another impression. But also: No, it 
cannot count as a matter of “abject self-sacrifice.” Rather, when Paul 
speaks for radical altruism, he is making a point—which he shares with 
the Stoics—that cannot be written off just like that. 

The idea of finding radical altruism in the sense of “abject self- 
sacrifice” in Paul may be said to belong at one end of a continuum, the 
end or pole of nothing but other-directedness. In moving away from 
this pole, I certainly do not intend to end up at the other pole, that of 
nothing but self-directedness. Indeed, I shall take issue with an explicit 
position on this matter that has been well formulated in a stimulating 
paper by Abraham Malherbe’s Pauline co-worker and friend, J. Paul 
Sampley on “Faith and Its Moral Life: A Study of Individuation in the 
Thought World of the Apostle Paul.”? A few quotations from this paper 
may help to set the scene. 

Sampley asks—in relationship to Paul's advice in 1 Thessalonians 
5:21: “Test out/discern all things; retain the good”—how one should 
decide what is good. He suggests that this may be seen from Paul’s 
actual practice in the letters. “What is good is weighed out first as 
to whether it is good with respect to its impact on oneself, that is, 
whether an action 1s appropriate to the individual.? Then a con- 


! [ take this phrase from Thomas Nagel’s book The Possibility of Altruism (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1970) 79, the beginning of chapter 9 on “Altruism: The 
intuitive issue.” Nagel is not here explicitly concerned with any specifically Christian 
view. 

? In Faith and History: Festschrift for Paul W. Meyer, ed. J.T. Carroll, C.H. Cosgrove, and 
E.E. Johnson (Atlanta: Scholars Press 1990) 223-38. 
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templated action is evaluated with regard to its impact on others” (232). 
Sampley’s note 22 runs as follows: “Evidence such as 1Cor 10:24 and 
Phil 2:4 may be adduced to support a concern first with another and 
then (if ever) a concern with oneself. But those verses appear in letters 
written to believers who have the most basic fundamentals and whose 
relationships with others are at issue. Those two passages bear on a 
situation in which an individual might be weighing out his or her rights 
as over against those of others." On the last page of the paper Sampley 
further states: “Io live the proper life before God [according to Paul] 
... Was to monitor a delicate balance regarding self and others at every 
point in one's life” (238). And he ends his article like this: “Paul never 
settles for an eclipsed individuation in favor of retaining a semblance 
of unity. ... For Paul, individuation is not one Christian option among 
others. Paul’s thought world requires individuation.” 

This, I shall argue, is too close to the pole of self-directedness even 
when Sampley speaks of a need to “monitor a delicate balance regard- 
ing self and others.” Paul’s own perspective is far more strongly other- 
directed or communal. But it is not one of “abject self-sacrifice” either. 
So what is it? 


The Translation and Meaning of Phil 2:4 


The Options and the Linguistic Issue 


Phil 2:4 runs: un ta Eavtdv Exaotos oxonotvtes GAAG [xoi] và Ereowv 
éxaotot. Here are two different translations of the verse: 


(1) “One should look out not only for one’s own interests but for what 
is good for the others."? 

(2) *... not looking out for your own interests, but for the interests of 
others."* 


The former rendering is by far the most common. The latter is the 
correct one. The linguistic issue concerns the rendering of the xai 


3 Nils A. Dahl, “Euodia and Syntyche and Paul's Letter to the Philippians,” in The 
Social World of the First Christians: Essays in Honor of Wayne A. Meeks, ed. L.M. White and 
O.L. Yarbrough (Minneapolis: Fortress 1995) 3-15, esp. 10. Compare also P.T. O’Brien, 
The Epistle to the Philippians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans/Carlisle: Paternoster, 1991) 163. 

* D. A. Black, “The Discourse Structure of Philippians: A Study in Textlinguistics,” 
NovT 37 (1995) 16-49, esp. 36. 
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just after Add. The editors of the 27 edition of the NesteAland text 
placed xai in square brackets to indicate that they were undecided as 
to whether the text with or without the xai is the more original one. 
That view is not so easy to understand. First, the best manuscripts 
(P46, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc.) include the xai. Second, 
it is excluded in the “Western” text, which is often derived from codex 
D (Claromontanus). Now, the scribe of D often thought for himself. 
He may very well have found that a meaning like the one given in 
translation 1 above (call it the “both-and” translation) does not fit the 
context. And since he did not realize that the xai could have any other 
meaning, he just excised it. This possibility is supported in part by the 
fact that a corrector of D restored the xai at a later date. In any case, 
the xai constitutes a lectio difficilior and should therefore be retained. 

But the original scribe of D was wrong. The xaí can indeed carry 
another meaning than in the “both-and” translation, namely the one 
given, or at least implied, in translation 2 above. Call this the “not 
that-but this” translation. Here xai has the following senses: “not ... , 
(but) rather (this:) ... ;" “not ... , (but) first of all (this:) ... ;" “not ... , 
(but) instead (this:) ... ;" or “not ... , (but) precisely (this:) ... ." What xai 
does here 1s to focus. The speaker figuratively turns his or her back on 
possibility A, wishing instead to focus on possibility B. Indeed, one may 
suggest that the xat here functions in the way that italics may be used 
in modern type-written texts. In this special kind of use, xai is a sign to 
the reader: “Emphasize the next word(s)!” 


The Evidence from Denniston 


J. D. Denniston’s invaluable book on The Greek Particles provides all the 
material that is needed to see how we should understand the disputed 
Pauline verse? But he has not developed this material completely in 
a correct way. Under the general entrance à2Aà, Denniston in Liii.a 
discusses the familiar phrase ob uóvov ... GAAG xai. He here mentions 
three instances where, as he says, “xai is retained and uóvov omitted” 
(3): Sophocles, Ajax 1313; Plato, Phaedrus 233B; and Lysias 6.13. In the 
last text, says Denniston, “xai, if sound, perhaps means ‘actually 
(3). The last point 1s entirely right. What 1s problematic, however, is 
including these passages under the ot povov ... GAAG xai construction. 


999 


5 (ond ed.; Oxford University Press, 1 i 
y 954 
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Instead, since they do not actually contain a uóvov (which is not just 
“omitted”), they all three fall under a different construction that carries 
a “not that-but this” sense. 

One example must suffice. In the Sophocles’ Ajax, Teukros, the 
brother of the dead Ajax, is challenging King Agamemnon to let Ajax 
be properly buried. Here is a paraphrase of the crucial parts of Teukros’ 
speech: 


1308: You must know that 1f you just throw him aside somewhere, there 
are three more to whom you must do the same (meaning Teukros himself 
and Ajax' wife and son). 


1310: For it would be better for me (xaAdv uot) to die in open defence of 
him—than to die for your or your brother's wife (that 1s, Helen). 

1313: In addition (neög tas’) do not think of my case (öga ur vobuóv) [for 
that is in fact none of Agamemnon’s business, but Teukros’ own], but 
rather or first of all of your own (GAG xai tò oóv). 


1314: For if you hurt me, you would even (xai!) prefer having been a 
coward in relation to me to being insolent towards me. 


Clearly, the force of the GAAG xai is to turn the attention away from A 
and instead towards B. And of course—as in Paul—there zs no uóvov in 
the text. 

It is curious that Denniston has not himself seen this. For later in 
the book, in his account of zai as a “particle of emphasis” (316-23), 
he provides a whole number of examples that bring this meaning of 
xai out with all clarity. Even here, however, Denniston succumbs to his 
own reasoning. This is how he introduces the use of xat as a particle 
of emphasis: “... the sense of addition sometimes recedes into the 
background, while the sense of climax predominates, a ladder of which 
only the top rung is clearly seen. ‘Even’ then passes into ‘actually,’ 
and xai is little more than a particle of emphasis, like ô” (316-17). 
However, Denniston’s own examples do not bear out that there is a 
ladder beneath the supposed “top rung.” 

Plato, Alcibiades I, 103A6 runs: ob ov tiv Siva xoi botegov nevon. 
Denniston comments: “‘you shall hear afterwards’: ‘there will be an 
opportunity later, as well as now” (319, his italics). But the point is 
precisely that Socrates does not intend to speak to Alcibiades now of 
the thing he has just mentioned, but precisely to do it later. There is 
absolutely no warrant, therefore, for Denniston’s “as well as now,” the 
“ladder” that supposedly leads to the “top rung,” The same is true 
of a number of Denniston’s other passages: Plato, Symposium 175E7— 
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9 and Republic 347E2 (Denniston, 319); Lysias 25.13 (Denniston, 320); 
Plato, Philebus 25B7 (ov «ai &uoi pocoeic, entirely rightly: “You shall tell 
me’: instead of vice versa," with Denniston’s own italics [Denniston, 
320]). Finally Denniston discusses a usage in which “xai [of all things:] 
contrasts" (321-23). That is precisely the point! In short, Denniston 
provides all the material that is needed for developing the sense “not 
that-but this” for the Greek où ... GAAG xai, but he does not himself 
quite see it. 

That, then, is the meaning we should also find in Paul's verse—if, 
that is, it suits the context. In that case we should not take it that a 
uóvov has been “omitted.” We should contrast Phil 2:4 with Phil 2:27, in 
which Paul does include a uóvov: àAXà 6 Beds NAEnoev adtoOv, ox AUTOV 
[sc. tov "Exapedditov] 68 uóvov adda xat éué (“But God had mercy on 
him, and not only on him [Epaphroditus] but also on me”). Instead, we 
should connect Phil 2:4 with Phil 2:21, in which Paul precisely speaks 
of certain people who “seek their own, (and) not the things of Jesus 
Christ” (và gavtdv Cytotow, où và “Inoot Xovtot). Here it is clearly 
not a matter of “both-and,” but of “either-or.” 


The Evidence from the Context 


It is obvious that the “not that-but this” reading fits the context of Phil 
2:4 best. In the immediately preceding verse Paul enjoins the Philippi- 
ans to do nothing out of self-directedness (£owdeia) nor based on a false 
view of their own individual accomplishments (xevodo&ia). Instead (! à- 
à), they must in lowliness or self-abasement (tareıvoygoovvn) consider 
the others above themselves (üneg£xovrag &ovvóv). Clearly, Paul intends 
a strong contrast here focused on the idea of giving up any considera- 
tion for oneself. When one considers the others above oneself, one does 
not give anything to oneself. 

That too is of course the idea expressed in the Christ model that Paul 
goes on to introduce in the verses immediately following 2:4. Christ 
too gave up his exalted status, set himself to naught, took the form 
of a slave, abased himself and so forth. In doing this, did Christ have 
any concomitant thought for himself? No. To judge from the context, 
therefore, the idea Paul has in mind in 2:4 is this: Leave behind any 
thought about your own things; instead, care for those of the others. 

We may bring out the exact force of this by comparing it with Sto- 
icism. Elsewhere, I have argued that the center piece of Stoic ethics— 
their theory of oikeiösis (Greek otxeiworc, lit. “appropriation as one's 
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own”)— may be encapsulated in the idea of a movement of self-identifi- 
cation “from I to we.” The child and the unreformed adult basically 
identifies with him- or herself as a bodily individual. However, through 
a reform that makes the individual see him- or herself as fundamentally 
a rational being, (s)he may come to identify instead with the others, 
who are rational beings too. ‘That movement leaves behind the original 
focus on oneself as a bodily individual and makes one focus instead on 
the we-group.® The movement takes place within what I have elsewhere 
called the I—X-S-model, where “S”? stands for “Socu” (the *compan- 
lons" or "friends" or members of the we-group), and *X" stands for 
whatever acts as the focal point or “node” of self-identification that 
generates the movement.’ 

This model may be directly applied to Phil 2:4. In that verse we have 
the two poles, the I-pole and the S-pole. We do not have the X-pole, 
which in Paul's case 1s of course represented by Christ (as against reason 
in the Stoic case). But then it is particularly noteworthy that just after 
the “Christ hymn,” which does bring in the Christ figure with full force, 
we get Paul’s pessimistic remark that all his co-workers (apart from 
Timothy) “seek their own and not the things of Jesus Christ” (2:21). 
Clearly, were they really to seek the things of Christ, they would by the 
same token give up seeking their own things and instead seek those of the 
others. In short, the I>X-—S-model is fully in place in these few pages 
of Philippians. 

This observation may help us to identify the exact content of Paul’s 
point about “not that-but this” in 2:4. On the one hand, he is decidedly 
not saying that the Philippians should care about both their own things 
and each other's. On the other hand, as we can see from comparing 
him with the Stoics, we should not necessarily take him to be making a 
positive point to the effect that they must never think about themselves 
at all. On the Stoic picture, there is more to be said about a person's 
relationship with him- or herself than what is brought out in the move- 
ment "from I to we." That movement has the force we have just seen. 
But the Stoics added to this a number of subsidiary complications that 


5 I gave the basic argument for this reading of Stoicism in The Stoic Theory of Oikeio- 
sis: Moral Development and Social Interaction in Early Stoic Philosophy (Studies in Hellenistic 
Civilization 2; Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1990) chs. 3-4. For a summary account 
see my Paul and the Stoics (Edinburgh: T&T Clark/Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2000) ch. 3. 

7 See Paul and the Stoics, ch. 2. 
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did not, however, change the basic point of the movement itself? As 
we shall see, Paul does not in fact follow them in explicitly making 
these additions. But he does not reject them either. He simply does not 
address them. The point is that in our passage Paul is just delineating 
the movement “from I to we.” He does not give a full account of all 
aspects of the relationship between the individual Christ-believer and 
the others, e.g., one that would incorporate into some kind of theory 
his actual handling of that relationship in the letters themselves. What 
we get in Phil 2:4 is only, as it were, the ideology: the movement from 
I as a normative center of attention fo a we-perspective that pays no 
attention whatever to the I-perspective. It is the movement towards see- 
ing oneself just as one among the others, an “objectifying” move that 
transcends the local I-perspective altogether. 


Other Pauline Passages 


Are there other passages in Paul that move further in the direction 
of giving some special place to oneself within a more comprehensive 
theoretical framework that also incorporates the movement from I to 
we? Recall Paul Sampley's claim that “Paul never settles for an eclipsed 
individuation in favor of retaining a semblance of unity"? That may 
or may not be correct if one considers Paul's handling of oneself and 
others in his actual practice. But has he given this kind of concern for 
oneself a place within his overall theory? 

A number of passages in 1 Corinthians suggest that the answer should 
be negative. Take 1 Cor 10:24, to which Sampley himself referred: “Let 
nobody seek his own, but (instead) that of the other person." The verse 
is highly relevant to a comparison with Stoicism, coming as it does just 
after a verse that is normally—and rightly—taken to have a Stoic ori- 
gin: “Everything is allowed—but not everything benefits. Everything is 
allowed—but not everything builds up” (1 Cor 10:23). The (Stoic) notion 
of benefit is taken up a few verses later when Paul brings in himself as 
a model for the practice he is enjoining the Corinthians to adopt: “ 
... Just as I too please everybody in everything, not seeking what bene- 
fits myself, but what benefits the many [= all the others], in order that 
they may be saved” (10:33). There is also another relevant Stoic idea 
involved in these verses, or in fact a whole cluster of them: first, whether 


9 For these additions see The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis, chs. 5-6. 
9 “Faith and its Moral Life,” 238. 
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or not one should act in the way that is under dispute—namely of eat- 
ing meat that may have been consecrated to heathen gods—is up to 
oneself; it is an issue that falls under one’s own “freedom;” second, that 
is because eating or not-eating is in itself an adiaphoron (Greek å&ôrágo- 
gov, lit. “an indifferent thing”), whose genuine value depends entirely 
on the meaning given to it by the person him- or herself; third, the 
person who sees it as an adıaphoron would therefore in principle be com- 
pletely free to do what (s)he wishes (for social or other reasons) for him- or 
herself, that 1s, individually; fourth, nevertheless, this freedom to act as one 
individually wishes must give way to a concern for others where their 
perspective becomes at all relevant—even where what they see from 
that perspective is wrong! 

All of Paul’s logical moves here could be backed up by Stoic ref- 
erences. In particular, as hinted above, Stoicism allows the individual 
I-perspective to remain in place once a person has gone through the 
movement from I to we. That is what accounts for the Stoic notion that 
certain things—like in Paul’s case eating meat for social reasons at a 
dinner where meat is served—may be “preferable” (though in princi- 
ple “indifferent”). Paul implicitly reflects the same idea in the present 
passage, which is another proof that he has imbibed the Stoic idea 
of orkeiösis to the full. But his explicit and emphatic point, which he 
brings in at the beginning (10:24) and end (10:33) of the passage, 1s 
that the basic perspective expressed in the movement from I to we 
must always win. It is, in the terminology of modern ethics, “overrid- 
ing," as indeed it is in Stoic ethics. Understood in that way, it does 
seem that Paul settles very explicitly for “an eclipsed individuation in 
favor of retaining”—not just “a semblance of unity,” but precisely that: 
genuine unity. 

Another passage in 1 Corinthians may just be quoted here: 13:5, that 
agapé “does not seek its own.” This is in the middle of Paul’s famous 
praise of agapé, indeed in four verses (13:4-7) whose point is that agapé 
excludes a range of types of emotion and behavior that are all based in 
the individual I-perspective. Thus agape is magnanimous (13:4, cf. Gal 
5:22), it is good (same references), it does not envy (13:4, cf. Gal 5:20) 
and so forth. Clearly, Paul is simply rehearsing here the basic idea in 
the movement from I to we. 

From 1Corinthians we may move to Galatians, which is interesting 
because superficially at least Paul here seems to give a larger role to the 
I-perspective. For the Galatians to avoid “biting” and “devouring” one 
another (5:15), they must act in a way that is in conformity with the 
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(Mosaic) law when this is summed up in the injunction to “love your 
neighbor as yourself.” Here, it seems, the I is at least given some value, 
neither more nor less than that of the others. 

That 1s a false interpretation, however. Let us leave on one side 
what the injunction to love one's neighbor as oneself may have been 
taken to mean in Leviticus, from which Paul quotes. Paul himself at 
least understood it in complete conformity with what we have already 
seen. Thus the point made in Gal 5:14 is given in explanation of the 
injunction of verse 13 that the Galatians must *be slaves to one another 
through agapé.” That, surely brings us directly back to our earlier 
passages from 1 Corinthians and Philippians. Also, it can be argued— 
as I have done elsewhere—that the basic contrast in the whole section 
that Paul appends (5:16-26) in order to spell out what he meant in 5:13— 
15 (cf. A€yo ôé in 5:16: “What I mean is this: ...”) is between a whole 
range of vicious act-types that are all based in the I-perspective and a 
contrasting set of virtues that are all precisely social, headed, of course, 
by agafé.'? Thus the whole point of 5:16-26 is, once more, to overcome 
altogether the local I-perspective in favor of the shared we-perspective. 

If, then, Paul basically sticks in the whole passage to the picture 
we know, how will he (as opposed to some more original reader of 
Leviticus) have understood the injunction to “love one’s neighbor as 
oneself"? Answer: that one must see oneself as one among the others and 
not love oneself at their expense. In other words, in the present passage 
Paul construes the injunction from Leviticus in such a way that 1t just 
expresses the movement from I to we—and no more. 

From these passages in Galatians, 1 Corinthians, and Philippians one 
might go on to Romans, in particular chapters 12-15." There are 
clear reminiscences of Philippians in Rom 12: for example, 12:3 on not 
having “high thoughts (üneggeoveiv) among yourselves ... , but rather 

. moderate thoughts (ow@goveiv);” 12:10 on “preferring (noonyeiotou) 
one another in honor;” 12:16 on “having the same thoughts towards 
one another, not thinking highly (öynAd) but letting oneself move along 
with the lowly ones (taseıvoi).” In Rom 13 there is a clear reminiscence 
of Galatians, when Paul once more quotes Lev 19:18 and relates agafé 
to the Mosaic law (Rom 13:8-10): “for the one who loves his neighbor 
has fulfilled the law" (13:8). Finally, the overall topic and some of the 


!0 For the general reading of Gal 5:13-26 that lies behind these remarks see Paul and 
the Stoics, ch. 7. 
' For another discussion of these passages see the article by Johnson in this volume. 
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relevant details of Rom 14:1—15:6 reflect the passage in 1 Cor ro that we 
looked at. In particular, the strong contrast in 15:13 between “pleasing 
oneself” and “pleasing one's neighbor" (with Christ acting as a model 
for the latter behavior) falls immediately into place. 

We may conclude that all through Paul is intent on reminding his 
addressees of the movement from I to we. He is not in the least con- 
cerned about the perspective of the self or of “weighing,” as Sampley 
had it, any opposed claims in the “delicate balance regarding self and 
others.” His only concern is to bring to mind the we-perspective as one 
that must always win. Nor is that interest of his at all difficult to under- 
stand. For his aim is, as he himself says, to “build up" (oiboóoueiv). His 
whole focus is on the S-pole of the model. 

This, I suggest, is where we shall eventually end. But we may clarify 
the goal by trying to reach it through a different route that takes its 
starting-point from the following questions: Is Paul's view of the rela- 
tionship between the self and the others one that 1s best captured under 
the notion of “self-sacrifice”? And should we even add the predicate 
“abject” to this characterization? Is that, in fact, what Paul's taneıvo- 
qooovvn (Phil 2:3; cf. Rom 12:16)—which one might well translate more 
or less literally as “self-abasement”—1s all about? 


Two Types of “Radical Altruism” 


We should distinguish between two senses of “radical altruism.” If Paul 
in Phil 2:4 is understood in the way I have suggested as urging his 
addressees to leave behind any local I-perspective and to adopt instead 
an objectifying we-perspective according to which the individual is just 
one among others, then there is one sense of “radical altruism” in 
which Paul's meaning in that verse may well be said to fall under the 
phrase. But there also 1s another sense in which it may not. 

Let us begin from the latter. If by “radical altruism” we mean an atti- 
tude of explicit self-denial that one may also term “abject self-sacrifice,” 
then Phil 2:4 does not express radical altruism. There is no principled 
denial of the se/f in the passage, neither in 2:4 nor in the injunction in 
2:3 to tanewwo~eoovvy and considering the others above oneself. What I 
mean is this: There is no positive rule directed against the self to the effect 
that debasing oneself is the attitude to be adopted always and every- 
where. Such a rule might be backed in two different ways. (i) It might 
be claimed that the very act of self-denial is in one way or another enjoy- 
able, fulfilling or whatever—a position of masochism. (11) Or the suggestion 
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might be that conscious self-denial is the attitude to be adopted because 
one must adopt it, that is, because one is, and should see oneself as, just 
being a slave to somebody else. In either case, one might well be justified 
in speaking of a call for self-sacrifice that 1s properly “abject.” 

That, however, is not what Paul has in mind. Instead, there is an 
idea—of the movement from I to we—that has two sides to it. One 
is the idea that the person who undergoes this movement remains 
formally in place as an individual, namely the individual who more or 
less self-consciously does undergo the movement.” To the extent that 
this person also has substantive beliefs and desires that are not covered 
by the movement (and as we saw, this is in no way excluded), Paul’s 
account of the movement may be said to be deficient since it does not 
pay any attention whatever to those remaining features. But to call 
Paul’s account deficient is very far from saying that the attitude he is 
identifying is also an “abject” one. 

This point is strengthened by considering the other side of Paul’s 
idea, which is a strongly positive one: that of developing the perspective 
of oneself-as-one-of-the-others and insisting on the “fulfilling” character 
of that. Now that perspective may well be said to define the notion 
of altruism. And therefore, to the extent that Paul’s line of thought is 
intended to insist on just that perspective (and nothing but that) and to 
evoke the sheer joy of belonging to the community (of the spirit, cf. Phil 
2:12) where all will act on the maxim of 2:4—to that extent one may 
well find the idea of radical altruism in Phil 2:4. 

It is worth insisting on this point. Paul, I am suggesting, is concerned 
in our passage (and the other passages too) to develop and establish the per- 
spective of oneself-as-one-of-the-others, which the individual may then apply 
to his or her own actions in relation to others. He is establishing the per- 
spective of altruism (and of radical altruism insofar as he is talking about 
that perspective alone). Now that is a perspective that cannot be writ- 
ten off just like that. It is present in Stoicism too, where it constitutes 
the essence of the Stoic doctrine of ozkeiésts. And it is present in most 
major ethical positions in philosophy since antiquity. There is nothing 
“abject” about that perspective. The most one can criticize Paul for is 
that he may have left his account deficient, namely if one thinks—in 
itself reasonably enough and here, too, in company with the Stoics— 


1? Compare Paul's account in Gal 2:19-20. Even where the Pauline “I” has died 
together with Christ, the “I” remains in place as a being who now lives in the faith of 
Jesus Christ and so forth. 
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that in spite of the validity of establishing the perspective of altruism, 
there is something more to be said about the local I-perspective and 
how to relate it to the other one. 

I have suggested that what Paul does in a passage like Phil 2:4 is just 
to insist— and evidently for paraenetic purposes—on the perspective of 
oneself-as-one-of-the-others. I have also claimed that in so doing he is 
in the company of the Stoics and a major later tradition in ethics. To 
strengthen the point further, it is worth quoting a few Stoic passages 
that show how they combined the perspective of oneself-as-one-of- 
the-others that they had derived from their account of otkeiósis with a 
pair of notions that are also highly relevant to the Paul of Philippians: 
friendship (puia) and love (to ayanév). Two consecutive fragments in 
von Arnim (SVF 3.630-631, from Stobaeus and Diogenes Laertius) 
ascribe the following views to the Stoics: 


(630) They ascribe friendship to wise men only, since in those alone is 
there unanimity (öuövora) concerning the things pertaining to life. And 
unanimity is knowledge of shared (xowó) goods. ... And they also say that 
loving (tò àyarãv), having warm feelings towards (tò àonóteotou, and 
being friendly towards (to gwkeiv) belong to wise men only. 


(631) They also say that friendship is found among morally good people 
only, because of their similarity (öuowötng). They say that it is a kind of 
sharing (xowwvia) of the things pertaining to life when we treat our friends as 
ourselves (yowuévæv TU Tots qoi Gc &avroic). 


That is the context in which we should also situate the Paul of Phil 2:4. 
Philippians as a whole is—as is now generally recognized—a paraenetic 
letter of friendship.’ Paul's aim in 2:1-4 is to spell out for paraenetic 
purposes the full import of love. And in 2:4 he formulates a paraenetic 
rule or maxim, the content of which is identical with the Stoic idea of 
treating one’s friends as oneself: not paying any (special) attention whatever 
to one’s own matters, but caring instead for those of the others equals 
seeing oneself as just one of the others, which again equals treating 
them as having just as much value as oneself. 

So much for the predicate “abject” in the phrase “abject self-sacri- 
fice.” But what about “self-sacrifice”? Is that idea not to be found in 
Paul? Yes, of course. That is precisely the idea that Paul celebrates 


13 See e.g. John T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the Light of Some Ancient Discussions 
of Friendship,” in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New 
Testament World, ed. J.T. Fitzgerald (NovTSup 82, Leiden: Brill, 1996) 141-60, and other 
literature cited therein. 
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in the Christ hymn." And it is present in many other places, e.g., in 
the idea of Paul himself possibly having to give up his own life for the 
sake of the Philippians (cf. Phil 2:17) or the pervasive one of Christ's 
having died “for our sake” (e.g. Rom 5:6-8). But is that idea itself not 
somewhat “abject”? Is it not just this idea that should lead us to speak of 
“abject self-sacrifice”? 

Of course, if one considers the matter from a perspective that 1s 
nothing but I-local, any kind of self-sacrifice may appear inherently 
“abject” and “despicable.” But the point is that there is nothing pecu- 
liar, distinctly Pauline—or for that matter “Christian”—about the idea 
of self-sacrifice as we meet it in Paul too. On the contrary, it is just 
part and parcel of the perspective of altruism that Paul too 1s trying to 
establish. 

This may be seen from a single quotation from Cicero's De Finibus 
III ($64), which comes just after Cicero has stated the part of the Stoic 
theory of otkeiésis which grounds the other-regarding side of Stoic ethics. 
The text runs like this: 


They hold that the universe is governed by divine will; it is, as it were, 
a city or state of which both men and gods are members, and each one 
of us 1s a part of this universe; from which it is a natural consequence 
that we should prefer the common advantage to our own. For just as the 
laws set the safety of all above the safety of individuals, so a good, wise 
and law-abiding man, conscious of his duty to the state, cares for the 
advantage of all (utilitati omnium) more than that of any single individual 
including himself (aut suae). The traitor to his country does not deserve 
greater reprobation than the man who betrays the common advantage 
or security for the sake of his own advantage or security. This explains 
why praise is owed to one who dies for the commonwealth, because it 
becomes us to love our country more than ourselves. 


No more eloquent claim for self-sacrifice for the shared cause could 
clearly be made. But as is transparent, it is just part of the objectifying 
perspective of oneself-as-one-of-the-others that the Stoics were the first 


4 L, Michael White (“Morality between Two Worlds: A Paradigm of Friendship 
in Philippians," in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Studies in Honor of Abraham F. Malherbe, 
ed. D.L. Balch, E. Ferguson, and W.A. Mecks [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1990] 201—15) 
argues that the hymn of Phil 2.6—11 is meant to present Jesus’ death as a selfless act of 
friendship, following the Stoic maxim that a “friend is one who will die for his friend.” 
In that sense, it is entirely consistent with the point of 2:4, which it is intended both to 
illustrate and to ground (2:5) in the lives of the believers. 

15 The translation is the excellent one of H. Rackham in the Loeb edition of the 
De Finibus (Cicero, LCL 17; Gambridge: Harvard University Press 1914), with a few 
changes and additions of Latin words by myself. 
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to develop with all clarity. Self-sacrifice is not intrinsically “abject.” Nor 
is there anything distinctly Pauline (or “Christian”) about the idea of 
self-sacrifice—one that we meet in Paul, too. 

Well and good. We may conclude, as we suggested already at the 
end of section 2, that Paul aims only to develop and establish the 
radical altruist perspective of oneself-as-one-of-the-others. In particular, 
he does not speak for any distinctly “abject” form of self-sacrifice, nor 
any distinct form of “self-abasement.” But still: is a perspective that 
contains even the idea of self-sacrifice not in the end too stringent, 
in Paul as well as the Stoics? If it is not, perhaps, “abject,” if it only 
includes the idea of self-sacrifice as part of a universally recognizable 
perspective of altruism, nevertheless should we not in the end give some 
more value to the local I-perspective than is allowed here and so settle 
for a more moderate, a more human morality, one that does perhaps 
institute “a delicate balance regarding self and others at every point in 
one’s life”!® (to quote Sampley for the last time)? 


A More Moderate and Human Morality? 


This is not the place to address this (huge) issue in the required detail. 
But it is worth giving the gist of two answers that have recently been 
made by two modern philosophers and to suggest a third answer that 
to some extent retains more of the original inspiration from Paul and 
the Stoics while also being open to the modern concerns for finding 
room for the local I-perspective too. A redacted string of quotations 
from the two philosophers may serve us well here. 

The most radical departure from the ancient view—though one that 
nevertheless remains in appreciable contact with it—is that of Samuel 
Scheffler. Throughout his book on Human Morality" he argues that 
morality need not be construed as being so "stringent" and demanding 
as it has normally been taken, at least in the Kantian tradition in ethics. 
Instead he wishes to argue for a more “moderate” understanding of 
morality that gives two standpoints"—the moral standpoint and the 
standpoint of prudence, or individual well-being—the degree of auton- 
omy and mutual independence that they actually have in our thinking"? 
(117). Scheffler does recognize the “appeal of a purely impersonal con- 


'6 “Faith and its Moral Life,” 238. 
17 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992). 
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strual of the moral standpoint,” which is why his account is directly 
relevant to our concerns in this study. He admits that an impersonal 
construal is “directly responsive to one important strand in our sub- 
stantive thinking about morality. In particular, it answers to a convic- 
tion that what morality most importantly represents is a form of radical 
self-transcendence. The moral point of view, according to this strand of 
thought, is a standpoint that one attains by renouncing any distinctive 
attachment to oneself, and by acting instead from a thoroughly selfless 
concern for all”—which is an almost literal rendering of Paul's point 
in Phil 2:4; thus “morality may be very demanding, since it is true by 
definition that such extreme self-transcendence requires a willingness to 
sacrifice the ordinary interests and concerns of the self” (120). Against 
this, however, Scheffler sets an alternative construal, which holds that 
“morality attaches unmediated significance to each of two basic propo- 
sitions. The first proposition is that, from an impersonal standpoint, 
everyone’s life is of equal intrinsic value and everyone’s interests are of 
equal intrinsic importance. The second proposition is that each per- 
son’s interests nevertheless have a significance for him or her that is 
out of proportion to their importance from an impersonal standpoint. 
On the alternative construal [Scheffler's own], moral norms reflect and 
attempt to balance these two fundamental propositions” (122). 

Scheffler himself distinguishes this position from one suggested by 
Thomas Nagel in his book The View from Nowhere.'* Nagel’s position, 
however, is at least inspired by the same aim of generating some “mod- 
ification in the demands of impersonal morality” (201). Thus Nagel 
too is concerned to “take into account the kind of complex beings 
for whom it [morality] is bemg devised. The impersonal is only one 
aspect of their nature, not the whole of it. ... We must so to speak 
strike a bargain between our higher and lower selves in arriving at an 
acceptable morality” (202). The way this may be done, according to 
Nagel, is by seeing that the objective standpoint, which to begin with 
has generated the demands of impersonal morality, will also itself rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of applying the subjective standpoint with all its 
personal motives—to a certain degree which is, admittedly, “hard to 
define” (202). Thus one may well conclude on the basis of the objective 
standpoint itself that “it is unreasonable to expect people in general to 
sacrifice themselves or those to whom they have close personal ties to 


'8 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986). 
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the general good” (202). Or in other words, “there is impersonal sanc- 
tion for striking the balance between personal and impersonal reasons 
in a certain way" (202). 

Where Nagels’s proposal differs from Schefller’s is that the former’s 
contains, in the latter’s words, the idea of “a concession by morality 
to motivational reality: a compromise whereby the requirements of 
morality are reduced or relaxed so as to make them more accessible 
to human beings with all their flaws and imperfections” (Scheffler, 125). 
On Scheffler’s own view, by contrast: 

morality is addressed from the outset to human beings as they are. 
It affords them the prospect of integrating two different motivational 
tendencies, and it has no ‘prior’ content [the one generated by the 


impersonal standpoint, in Nagel’s theory] that must be ‘reduced’ or 
‘modified’ when it is brought into contact with human nature (125). 


This correct point well explains how Scheffler’s proposal is further than 
Nagel’s from the one we have met in Paul and the Stoics. Like them, 
Nagel after all does begin from the impersonal viewpoint and allows 
that to define morality. Paul and the Stoics would have agreed. On 
another point, however, Nagel shares with Scheffler an aim that makes 
them both differ from a third and final position that I wish to sketch, 
one that is again closer to the Pauline and Stoic view, but also allows for 
some of the modern concerns. The point shared by Nagel and Schef- 
fler is their concern to construe a view of morality that allows for some 
form of “integration” in the human being. Thus Nagel's question is 
“how personal and impersonal motives are to be integrated” (Nagel, 
202). And one of Scheffler’s arguments for his alternative construal is 
that it “answers to the idea [to be found in ‘the underlying strands in 
our thinking about morality’] that morality makes possible an impor- 
tant form of personal integration" (Scheffler, 124). 

The third position rejects the possibility of such integration and 
insists that the moral point of view be defined in exclusively impersonal 
terms. To that extent it 1s completely in line with the Pauline and Stoic 
view. This side of the third position 1s in fact allowed for as a possibility 
by both Nagel and Scheffler. Nagel: 


One might take the severe line that moral requirements result from a 
correct assessment of the weight of good and evil, impersonally revealed, 
that it is our job to bring our motives into line with this, and that if 
we cannot do it because of personal weakness, this shows not that the 
requirements are excessive but that we are bad (202). 


And Schefller: 
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[It may be argued that] it is no objection to this way of understanding 
morality [namely, as “a form of radical self-transcendence"] to say that 
such self-transcendence may be difficult or impossible for most people— 
or, indeed, for any human being—to achieve or sustain. An ideal may 
inspire us even if it is unattainable, and striving to achieve it may uplift 
and improve us even if our efforts fail. If, by contrast, we take the 
unattainability of the ideal as a reason to modify it to fit our limitations, 
then all we will manage to do is to degrade the ideal, and to ensure that 
the motivational status quo is not improved upon (120-21). 


The third position will agree with this and maintain the understanding 
of morality as a form of radical self-transcendence. But in rejecting 
the idea of integration it will not just give up the personal viewpoint. 
On the contrary, it will insist that human beings do have “higher 
and lower selves” and that the personal viewpoint must be allowed 
to have a say too. In particular, nothing can force us to adopt the 
impersonal viewpoint alone. But neither can anything allow us to follow 
the personal viewpoint alone. We just are beings with a double identity. 
Any worthwhile account of how human beings should live must allow 
for that. But there is little hope that our two sides may ever be fully and 
harmoniously integrated. 

This third position—which I have only sketched very briefly here— 
may or may not be found attractive. But we may conclude this dis- 
cussion by noting one thing about it, which is that it does not align 
itself with the recent attempts at discovering a morality that is more 
“human” (Scheffler) or “reasonable” (Nagel). On the contrary, even 
while making its own attempt to allow for the modern concerns, it takes 
quite seriously the impersonal standpoint or perspective of oneself-as- 
one-of-the-others that Paul was aiming to formulate in his maxim in 
Phil 2:4. It applauds that aim and insists that in spite of its deficiencies, 
Paul's verse expresses an important idea of radical altruism that should 
neither be rejected nor diluted. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE MIND 
AND MORAL DISCERNMENT IN PAUL 


Luke Timothy Johnson 


In this essay I examine the possible connection between two kinds of 
language in Paul’s letters about the way human behavior is directed. 
The first kind of language is explicitly and obviously religious in char- 
acter. It aligns human agency with a transcendental spiritual power. 
The second kind is moral or paraenetic in character.! It advocates the 
practice of virtue and the avoidance of vice. Is there an intrinsic link 
between these two modes of discourse? Does Paul himself indicate such 
a link? Is a connection to be inferred from language that Paul himself 
does not explicate? 

To put the question another way: Does Paul allow his readers 
(whether ancient or contemporary) to appreciate any role for the hu- 
man vx" (“soul”) between the power of the avedpa (“spirit”) that 
comes from God and the disposition of the owpa (“body”) by human 
persons?? The question concerns consistency in Paul’s thought, the way 
in which he did or did not think through his convictions concerning 
human relatedness to God (expressed in the symbols of Torah) and his 
directives concerning human moral behavior. The question is also criti- 
cal to the appropriateness of speaking of “character ethics" in Paul.? 

As always when asking such questions of Paul, the shape of the 
Pauline corpus makes methodology an issue impossible to avoid. The 
occasional character of Paul’s correspondence means that we have in 
each composition only so much of his thinking on any subject as has 
been raised by the circumstances he considered himself to be address- 
ing. The fact that many of the letters traditionally ascribed to Paul are 


' No one in our generation has done more to make us aware of this dimension 
of Paul’s letters than Abraham J. Malherbe, among whose students I am proud to be 
included; see especially Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989). 

For the use of these terms in Paul’s anthropology, see R. Bultmann, Theology of 
the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951) 
1:191-220, and J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998) 70-78. 

3 An earlier draft of this essay was delivered to the Character Ethics in the Bible 
Consultation of the Society of Biblical Literature’s Annual Meeting, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, November 1996. 
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also regarded by the majority of contemporary scholars as pseudony- 
mous means that discussions of “Paul’s thought” are bound to be either 
conventional or contentious.* The best way to overcome the problem of 
fragmentation is to embrace it. In this essay I take a single letter and try 
to figure out its logic. Such a procedure allows other Pauline letters— 
and, as in the present case, other ancient compositions—to serve as 
intertexture that might inform both ancient and present day readers as 
they try to fill those gaps that might have “gone without saying” for 
Paul, but may not have to his first readers and certainly do not to us.’ 

I argue a threefold thesis in this essay. First, Paul's Letter to the 
Romans both presents the problem in the sharpest form and also 
provides clues to its solving. Second, placing Paul's clues against the 
backdrop of Aristotle's discussion of qoóvnoi in the Nicomachean Ethics 
provides a framework that makes them more coherent. Third, the 
hypothesis thus derived from Romans is supported by evidence drawn 
from other Pauline letters and is disconfirmed by none of them. 


A First Look at Romans 


How can we account for the fact that the language about the Holy 
Spirit, which dominates the theological argument in Romans 5-8, is 
virtually absent from the moral instruction in chapters 12-14? To appre- 
ciate the difficulty, it is helpful to review the language in some detail. 
The “spirit of holiness” (nveüua G&ywwovvys) is introduced in 1:4 in con- 
nection with that power (öbvauıs) designating Jesus as Son of God 
because of his resurrection from the dead. In 5:5 this Holy Spirit is 
given to those who have been made righteous, pouring out the love of 
God into their hearts. In chapter six, Paul shows the irreconcilability of 
“walking in newness of life” and continuing in sin (6:1-23). He does not 
speak here of the Holy Spirit, but, as we see in 7:6, the power of the 
Spirit in this newness of life has been assumed; for Paul states there that 
they are now able to serve God “in the newness of the Spirit and not 
the oldness of the letter.” 


^ My own position on these matters—that all letters ascribed to Paul could well 
have been written during his lifetime in a complex process of composition that already 
involved his “school”—is sketched in Writings of the New Testament: An Interpretation (2nd 
enl. ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999) 271-73; 393-95; 407-12; 423-31. 

5 For the notion of “intertexture,” see VK. Robbins, The Tapestry of Early Christian 
Discourse: Rhetoric, Society, and Ideology (London: Routledge, 1996), 96—191. 
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The power of the Holy Spirit to direct human behavior is most 
extensively elaborated in Romans 8. The “law of the Spirit of life” has 
freed them (8:2) and enables them to “walk according to the Spirit” 
(8:4—5). As in 5:5, the presence of this Spirit is expressed by terms 
of astonishing intimacy: they are “in” the Spirit, the Spirit of God 
“dwells in” them, and they “have” the Spirit of Christ (8:9). The Spirit 
who raised Jesus from the dead—note the echo of 1:4—‘dwells in” 
them" (8:11). As a result, they have received a “spirit of adoption” 
making them children of God (8:15). As children of God, furthermore, 
they are “led about” by the Spirit (8:14), who testifies with their own 
spirit concerning their identity as God's children (8:16), comes to their 
assistance when they are weak (8:26), prays for them when they are 
unable (8:26), so that God, who knows the “intention of the Spirit” 
(8:27) heeds their prayer. Finally, as Paul begins his long exposition 
concerning Jews and Gentiles in God's plan, he begins by invoking 
the “shared witness" of his own and the “Holy Spirit” to the truth 
concerning his loyalty to his own people (9:1). 

Reading Romans to this point one could easily conclude that God's 
Holy Spirit was most actively and intimately involved in the moral life 
of believers. Everything in Paul's argument leads the reader to this 
expectation. Yet when Paul turns in 12:1 to the moral consequences 
of his argument (note the ovv, “therefore”), such language about the 
Holy Spirit virtually disappears.? Especially intriguing is 12:1-2, the 
statement by which Paul makes a transition from the indicative to 
the imperative mood—often in the participial form frequently used 
in paraenesis (see especially 12:10-13).” Paul says his readers should 
present their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, their “reasonable 
worship" (Aoyixi) Aateeia). He spells out this general imperative in 
three discrete stages. Negatively, they are not to “conform themselves” 
(ovoxnuariteode) to this world. Instead, they are to be “transformed by 
the renewal of mind” (uetanogqotote te avaxatvwoet tot vodc). The 
purpose of this renewal is to enable the “testing (SoxudCew) of what is 
God's will, the good, the pleasing, and the perfect.” 


6 For taking the ovv at its full weight, see DJ. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans (NICNT; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996) 748. 

7 For discussion of the use of the participle as imperative, see W.T. Wilson, Love 
without Pretense: Romans 12:9-21 and Hellenistic Jewish Wisdom Literature (WUNT 2.46; 
Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1991) 156-165. 
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I note at once that each stage is assumed to be under their control. It 
is done, the reader might assume, by their own capacities, not under 
the control of another, such as God’s Holy Spirit. Observe further 
that there is an emphasis on the readers’ cognitive capacities rather 
than affective dispositions: they are to offer reasonable worship (or the 
worship of their minds), they are to avoid one way of measuring, they 
are to change their “mind,” and they are to test. These are all mental 
activities. And here, where we most might have expected it, we find no 
role at all assigned to the Holy Spirit 

Indeed, the next part of the letter (12:3-13:14), which is usually con- 
sidered to be a classic example of paraenesis in the proper sense of the 
term, that is, a set of exhortations or maxims of a traditional character 
joined together without any obvious line of argumentation,? the only 
mention of spirit is in a threefold exhortation, “do not be lacking in 
zeal, be fervent in spirit, serve the Lord” (12:11). This may or may not 
refer to the Holy Spirit; it may equally likely refer to simple spiritual fer- 
vor. Likewise in Paul’s subsequent discussion of differences in worship 
and diet (14:1-15:12), he makes only one reference to the Holy Spirit, 
when he declares, “For the kingdom of God is not food and drink, but 
rather righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (14:17). Only 
at the very end of this discussion does Paul revert to language about 
the Holy Spirit, when he prays: “May the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in your believing, so that you may overflow in hope in 
the power of the Holy Spirit” (15:13). Finally, turning to his own work 
as an apostle, Paul mentions the “power of signs and wonders, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit” that has accompanied his preaching among 
the Gentiles (15:19). 

It seems, therefore, that Paul’s language in Romans about the work 
of the Holy Spirit is restricted to what might be called religious rela- 
tionships. It does not appear to affect, except in the most formal and 
tangential fashion, his language about moral behavior among believers. 
Between pneumatology and ethics there is no obvious connection. That 
is, unless we are missing something. 


8 For discussion and literary parallels, see Wilson, Love without Pretense, 71-81, 91-125. 
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A Second Look at Romans 


What we may be missing are subtle connections Paul establishes at 
the level of the Greek text which have largely escaped translators into 
English, but which may have been recognized by ancient readers. 

I. The use of the noun votc in 12:2 deserves attention. What does 
Paul mean by “mind” or “intelligence” here? The question is made 
more pertinent by the omission, in the best manuscripts and the Nestle- 
Aland 27th edition, of the personal possessive pronoun, “your” (óuóv).? 
The absence of the pronoun leaves some ambiguity about whose mind 
Paul means. We remember that votc also appeared in 7:23-25, with 
Paul declaring in 7:23 that his inner self agrees with God’s law, but that 
he also sees another law in his members warring against “the law of 
my mind" (rà vóuo tot voóc uov). In 7:25, he states, “Therefore with 
my mind (tø voc) I serve the law of God, but with my flesh (tñ oaexi) 
the law of sin." As a Jew, Paul has the proper understanding of the 
relationship with God (2:18-20) but, under the influence of the flesh, 
lacks the capacity to live it out. 

Even more pertinent is the way 12:2, addressed to Gentle believers 
(see 11:13), reverses the situation of the Gentiles that Paul had developed 
in 1:18-32. There he had argued that idolatry had rendered Gentiles 
foolish in their ways, and he mocked their self-proclaimed wisdom; 
each stage of alienation from God, in fact, leads them to a further 
corruption of understanding: “Whereas they refused (or ‘de-tested,’ odx 
édoxivacav) to hold God in recognition (Ev émvyvwoet), God handed 
them over to an undiscerning mind (or “ 
votv), doing what they should not (và uh xaðńxovta), filled with every 
sort of wickedness, evil ..." (1:28-29). Paul concludes with the list 
of Gentile vices that flow from such perverted understanding (1:29- 
32). 

2. Note further that the renewal of the mind in 12:2 has as its purpose 
that Paul's Gentile readers will be able to discern or test the will 
of God (compare 2:17) in practical circumstances. The phrase eig tò 
doxwacew Huds ti to BEAnua tot teod is surely an intentional echo 


untesting mind," Gddxwov 


9 The pronoun is read by Codex Sinaiticus (N), the first corrector of Codex Bezae 
(D^, the Mt. Athos codex 044 (y), Paris ms. BNF Gr. 14 (33), the Koine tradition (90), 
some old Latin mss., and the Syriac. It is absent from P46, Alexandrinus (A), Vaticanus 
(B), the original hand of Bezae, F, G, and many other witnesses. 
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and response to the &ddxwog vot ascribed to the Gentiles who did 
not “present their bodies as living sacrifice that is pleasing to God, 
a rational worship,” but whose preference for the creature over the 
creator led to the darkening of their own minds and hearts. Paul 
shares the logic of ancient moralists, who assume that moral behavior 
follows upon right perception, enabling ancient polemic to argue that 
just as good perceptions lead to proper behavior, so also wicked deeds 
suffice to demonstrate a derangement in thinking.'? Thus, just as the 
“untested mind” of idolators led inevitably to vice, so the “renewed 
mind” of the Gentile believer is to lead to virtue. The link between this 
understanding and specific attitudes and actions 1s a process of mental 
testing (SoxidCew). 

3. The connection between voüg and ðoxwátew, in turn, allows us to 
take with full seriousness the remarkable incidence of qoov- cognates in 
this section of Romans: qoóvuioc occurs in 11:25 and 12:16; poóvnua in 
8:6, 7, and 27; óneoqoovetv in 12:3, and pooveiv in 8:5; 11:20; 12:3; 12:16 
(twice); 14:6 (twice), and 15:5. The threefold usage in 12:3 1s especially 
striking, since it picks up directly from doxwaCew in 12:2: Aéyo yoo ià 
ts xó&ovroc ts SodEtions uor mavti TH Óvr Ev oiv un oxeoqoovetv rag’ 
Ô det Poovetv, GAG qooveiv EIG TO ooqooveiv, EXÜOTW oc Ó VEOG EUEQLOEV 
uévoov MLOTEWS. 

The statement is difficult to translate. Standard translations miss 
the important play on words represented by qooveiv eig tò ooqooveiv. 
The Douay version has “Let him rate himself according to modera- 
tion;” The Jerusalem Bible, “Let him judge himself soberly;” the New 
American Bible, “estimate himself soberly;” the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, “think with sober judgments;” the New Revised Standard Version, 
“think with sober judgment;” the New International Version, “think of 
yourself with sober judgment.” !! 

The problem with the translations is twofold. First, they miss the 
link to Graeco-Roman moral philosophy established by owgpooveiv.!? 


10 See L.T. Johnson, “II Timothy and the Polemic Against False Teachers: A Reex- 
amination,” JRS 6/7 (1978-79) 1-26, and, “The New Testament's Anti-Jewish Slander 
and the Conventions of Ancient Polemic,” 7BL 108 (1989) 419-41. 

!! A glance at several standard commentaries shows a similar consistency: E. Käse- 
mann, Commentary on Romans, ed. and trans. G.W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980) has “think with soberness;" J.A. Fitzmyer, Romans (AB 33; Garden City: Double- 
day, 1992) “think of yourself with sober judgment;" J.D.G. Dunn Romans 9-16 (WBC; 
Dallas: Word Books, 1988), “observe proper moderation;" DJ. Moo, The Epistle to the 
Romans (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), “think with sober thinking.” 

12 The commentaries recognize the allusion, but give it scant attention. They invari- 
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Second, by translating eig tò ooqooveiv adverbially, they miss the par- 
allelism to eig tò ðoxtuátew in 12:2. Both constructions are final clauses 
expressing purpose and/or result." Just as eig tò SoxudCew is correctly 
rendered, “in order to test/discern,” or “so that you can test/discern,” 
so should eig tò om@peovetv be translated as “so that you can think 
rightly/moderately.” Among recent scholars, Stanley Stowers has cor- 
rectly suggested the importance of this statement within Paul's argu- 
ment as a whole. Paul's language points us to discussions of practi- 
cal reason, and the role of prudence (pgövnoıs), in moral discernment. 
The solemn warning not to overestimate oneself, but to qooveiv eig tò 
coxooveiv is programmatic for Paul's entire moral argument concern- 
ing life in the community. 


A Glance at Aristotle 


No extended justification 1s required for a turn to Aristotle in any 
discussion of “character ethics," nor for the use of his Nicomachean 
Ethics as the main point of reference.” It may be helpful, however, to 
recall the key role played by prudence in Aristotle’s discussion of moral 
virtue. For example, Aristotle concludes in NE II, 5, 6 that “if virtues 
are neither emotions (nddn) nor capacities (6vvapetc), it remains that 
they are dispositions (£&eıg),” and he states briefly concerning prudence 
(qoóvnoic): “Virtue then is a settled disposition (gts) determining the 
choice of actions and emotions, consisting essentially in the observance 
of the mean relative to us, this being determined by principle (Aóyo), 
that is, as the prudent man would determine it (bg àv 6 qoóvutoc 
öglosıev)” (NE IL, 6, 15).'° 


ably refer in passing to the article by U. Luck, *oóqoov, aA” in TDNT 7: 1097-1102. 

13 Moo (Epistle to the Romans, 760 n. 12) recognizes that the construction could 
indicate purpose, but prefers to see it functioning adverbially. 

14 See S.K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans: Justice, Jews, and Gentiles (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1994) 42-82. Given the weight he has assigned to the entire theme of 
owpoootvn, however, Stowers gives little specific attention to the actual verses where 
Paul's argument becomes explicit on the point. Likewise, Wilson (Love without Pretense, 
141) provides some comparative passages but does not develop the theme. 

15 Käsemann (Romans, 331) certainly saw the connection: “Thereby he falls back 
surprisingly on Greek ethics. For Aristotle, owpgootvn is in Nicomachean Ethics 1117b.13 
one of the four cardinal virtues." Cf. Fitzmyer, Romans, 645. 

16 Throughout this discussion, I use the translation of H. Rackham, Aristotle: The 
Nicomachean Ethics (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1912). 
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Aristotle delays a direct discussion of prudence until WE VI, 5, 6. 
Here he characterizes 6 poövıuog as ó DovAevuxóc (VI, 5, 2), so it may 
be useful to note how he speaks of “deliberation” in III, 3, 10-11: 


Deliberation (tò BovAeveoda) then is employed in matters which, though 
subject to the rules that generally hold good, are uncertain in their issue; 
or where the issue 1s indeterminate ... and we deliberate not about ends 
(negi vv veAàv) but about means (negl THV MEOG và TEAN). 


This statement 1s particularly important for its distinction between 
means and ends, and for its recognition of the element of “indeter- 
minacy” that calls for deliberation or prudence: between the general 
rules and the specific applications, some mediation 1s required. 

Aristotle's explicit discussion of qoóvnotg begins in NE VI, 5, 1. He 
observes that the definition of prudence is best learned by observing 
"the persons whom we call prudent" (tivag Aéyouev voc qoovíuovc)." 
Distinguishing prudence from science and art, he considers it “a truth- 
attaining rational quality, concerned with action in relation to things 
that are good and bad for human beings" (VI, 5, 4; see also VI, 
5, 6). It 1s therefore preeminently a form of practical reasoning, the 
ability to discern what is good and bad for oneself (and, in the case 
of statesmen like Pericles, for others as well) amid the complexity of 
changing circumstances (VI, 5, 6). 

Aristotle can speak of deliberative excellence as "correctness in delib- 
eration” (ópüównc Povis eopovA(o) in the sense of “arriving at some- 
thing good" (fj &yad06 tevtixy) [VI, 9, 4]. At the start of his treatise, 
Aristotle places prudence among the intellectual rather than the moral 
virtues (I, 13, 20), but by the end of his discussion, he recognizes that 
“prudence is intimately connected with moral virtue, and this [viz. 
moral virtue] with prudence, inasmuch as the first principles (&oyat) 
which prudence employs are determined by the moral virtues, and the 
right standard (ó086v) for the moral virtues is determined by prudence” 
(X, 8, 3). 

Four aspects of Aristotle’s rich discussion of qoóvnois are of particu- 
lar pertinence for the reading of Romans: 

1. Like Paul in Rom 12:3, Aristotle connects pgdvyots to owpoootvn. 
Having declared that prudence is the faculty for discerning what things 
are good for the self and (for statesmen like Pericles) for humankind, he 
says, “This accounts for the word temperance (owpgoovvn) which signi- 
fies ‘preserving prudence’ (owCotoav thv qoóvqow) (VI, 5, 6). We may 
question the etymology and wince at the pun, but his point is serious: 
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temperance does in fact keep intact the apprehension (bode yw) that is 
critical for moral discernment. Vice will not destroy one’s capacity to 
perceive mathematical truths, says Aristotle, but love of pleasure or fear 
of pain can disable the ability to perceive clearly the moral deyxn (first 
principle), and therefore the person thus corrupted “cannot see that he 
ought to choose and do everything as a means to this end and for its 
sake; for vice tends to destroy the sense of principle” (VI, 5, 6). This, I 
submit, sounds a great deal like Paul’s view of how the Gentiles’ cor- 
ruption of mind disabled them from seeing clearly and led them ever 
deeper into darkness and vice (Rom 1:18-32). 

2. The resemblance is not accidental, for Aristotle also establishes 
an explicit if complex link between the voüg and qoóvnoic, just as Paul 
does in Rom 12:2-3. In NE VI, 6, 2, Aristotle says that the voög is 
that which apprehends the first principles (&exai) by which prudence 
is guided in its decision making. “Intelligence (vots) apprehends def- 
nitions, which cannot be proven by reasoning, while prudence deals 
with the ultimate particular thing, which cannot be apprehended by 
scientific knowledge" (VI, 8, 9; see also VI, 11, 4). Since prudence 
depends on experience, it cannot be asked of the young: “Prudence 
includes a knowledge of particular facts, and this 1s derived from expe- 
rience, which a young man does not possess, for experience is the fruit 
of years” (VI, 8, 5). On the other hand, “Intelligence (voüs) is both 
a beginning and an end (dexn «ai véXoc), for these things are both 
the starting point and the subject matter of demonstration” (VI, 11, 
6). 

Aristotle distinguishes cleverness and prudence by making one a nat- 
ural facility and the other a virtue: “True virtue cannot exist without 
prudence. Hence some people maintain that all the virtues are forms of 
prudence.” (VI, 8, 3). This is because “...it is a disposition (£&ı6) deter- 
mined by the right principle; and the right principle is the principle 
determined by prudence” (VI, 13, 4). Does this sound convoluted? It 
must have to Aristotle as well, for he tries once more, “Virtue is not 
merely a disposition conforming to right principle but one cooperat- 
ing with right principle, and prudence is right principle in matters of 
conduct” (VI, 13, 5). 

If I understand this rather tangled exposition correctly, Aristotle is 
struggling to express the dialectical relationship between the “mind” 
(votc) that can understand “first principles"—which in his thought is 
the realm of properly human action having to do with moral virtue, 
and which here stand as the “end” toward which specific actions ought 
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to tend—and the form of practical intelligence (qoóvnoic) which is able 
in specific complex circumstances to determine rightly those “means” 
that tend toward the desired “ends”—namely the ways of acting that 
"cooperate" with or conform to those first principles of morality appre- 
hended by the mind (i uév yào tO véAoc, Ñ SE và ngóc TO TEAOS now 
noatteıv, VI, 13, 7). Understanding makes judgments, and prudence 
issues commands, “since its end is a statement of what we ought to do 
or not to do” (VI, 10, 2). 

3. Aristotle recognizes that prudence “is commonly understood to 
mean especially that kind of wisdom which is concerned with one- 
self, the individual,” leading people to use the term “to mean those 
who are wise in their own interest” (VI, 8, 3). At the same time, he 
notes that the term has wider application, as in the case of statesmen 
like Pericles, who have the capacity to discern “what things are good 
for themselves and for mankind” (VI, 5, 5), and notes that “prudence 
is indeed the same quality of mind as political science, though their 
essence is different” (VI, 8, 1). Indeed, the two realms cannot entirely 
be separated: “Probably as a matter of fact a man cannot pursue his 
own welfare without domestic economy and even politics,” although 
“even the proper conduct of one’s own affairs is a difficult problem and 
requires consideration” (VI, 8, 4). For the present analysis, it is sufficient 
to note that Aristotle’s understanding of moral (or prudential) reason- 
ing includes consideration for others, under the category of “what is 
equitable,” for “equitable actions are common to all good men in their 
behavior toward each other" (VI, 11, 2-3). We see the same tension 
between the individual and the community concern in Paul’s discus- 
sion. 

4. Finally, for Aristotle, the role of prudence in moral discernment is 
to hit the “mean” between two extremes wherein Aristotle thinks virtue 
is to be found, and doing it well: “Hence, while in respect of its sub- 
stance and the definition that states what it really is in essence virtue is 
the observance of the mean, in point of excellence and rightness it is 
an extreme” (II, 6, 17). And finding this mean “is determined by prin- 
ciple (Adyq), that is, as the prudent man (@edvutos) would determine it” 
(II, 6, 15). The point I make here is that the determination of virtue is 
with reference to a measure or framework. Prudence itself is guided by 
those moral “first principles" (Gexat) perceived by the vot¢ and seeks 
to express them in action. In this light, Paul’s otherwise obscure refer- 
ences to a “measure of faith" (uévoov niotewg) in 12:3 and “proportion 
of faith” (avahoytav tis niotewg) in 12:6 might appear more intelligible. 
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We note that in each case, it is a question of standard: qooveiv eig tò 
ooqooveiv Excotw WG 6 9eoc EugQLOEV LETEOV zíoreoc, and, eire TEOCMN- 
telav xatà THY dvaroyiav tis xtoveoc. It will be remembered how criti- 
cal the concept of “proportionality” (Gvadoyia) is to Aristotle’s notion of 
the “mean between two extremes" that is justice (6txatoovvnn) [see NE 
V, 3, I-12]. 

I do not suggest that Paul was writing with a copy of the Nicomachean 
Ethics in hand, or that Aristotle was a direct influence." I am suggesting 
that Paul's language about moral discernment follows a strikingly simi- 
lar kind of logic. In Paul as in Aristotle, the capacity to “test” or “esti- 
mate” morally derives from the votc, not simply intelligence as a capac- 
ity, but perhaps something closer to what we would call a “mind-set,” 
that is, a moral intelligence that grasps certain fundamental principles 
or values. In Paul and in Aristotle, The corruption of the voüg makes 
moral discernment impossible rather than simply difficult. In Paul and 
Aristotle, prudence or discernment involves what is good for the indi- 
vidual but inevitably involves as well what is good for other humans. 
And in both writers, moral deliberation takes place within a framework 
that enables it to be measured. 

To this point, my exposition of Romans 12:1-6, especially in its 
emphasis on the relationship between voüc in 12:2 and the language 
of qoóvinoi has shown an impressive resemblance to Aristotle not least 
in the way both authors lack any transcendental referent when speaking 
of moral decision-making, which appears in both to be entirely rational 
in character. I seem to have failed in my effort to link Paul's religious 
and moral discourse, his language about Holy Spirit and his language 
about virtue. Unless still something else has been missed. 


The Measure of Faith and the Mind of Christ 


What I have missed is that although Paul shares with Aristotle the terms 
and understandings of voög and uévoov and avahoyia, he gives each of 
them a distinctive turn. Here 1s the first way in which Paul's religious 
and philosophical language can be seen as merging. 

1. Paul could not be clearer in 12:3 that the framework for pru- 
dence/discernment is not a theory of virtue—a matter of hitting the 


17 See Stowers (Rereading Romans, 58-65) for a good discussion of the widespread 
theme of self-mastery in Hellenistic Jewish literature; cf. Wilson, Love without Pretense, 


137. 
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mean between two extremes, for example—but “the measure of faith,” 
(uetgov miotews) and that this measure comes not from human calcu- 
lation but from God: gooveiv eig tò ommpoovetv Excotm Hc 6 sóc ué- 
Qloev uévoov zíoveoc. Each phrase has its own difficulty. Does &x&orvo 
(“each or that one”) refer back to the act of discerning, so that Paul’s 
readers are to exercise moral discernment appropriately toward each one 
according to the measure of faith? In that case, the dative éxdotw refers 
to other members of the community. Or does it anücipate the second 
clause: “as God has given to each one (&x&ovo) a measure of faith.” The 
word order suggests the first option, and I consider it the more likely 
reading. Commentators, however, have tended to take éxcotw as refer- 
ring to the recipient of the measure of faith.'? In either case, however, 
the rule for measuring moral deliberation is that of faith. "° 

Similarly in 12:6, the phrase xoxà thy åvaħoyiav ts ntoveoc should 
be taken as referring not simply to the exercise of prophecy, but to 
the measurement of all the yagiopata duaqoga of vv. 6-8 according to 
the gift given to them” by the gift-giver, understood as God—although 
we can note once more in passing that Paul does not use the explicit 
language of the Holy Spirit here either. 

If wéteov can be understood as a measure, then what are we to 
understand by Paul's use here of the term "faith?" Rather than repeat 
the several opinions offered by the commentators—ranging from faith- 
fulness as charismatic gift to community creed?!—we should proceed 
exegetically by observing the way Paul speaks of faith in this part of 
the letter. If we take as a hypothesis that niotıg serves as a measure for 
moral discernment, we can make good sense of Paul's otherwise odd 
usage in 14:1. Discussing diversity of practice in the community, Paul 
instructs his readers to “receive those who are weak in faith.” Since 
the context concerns believers who eat everything and the weak who 


'8 See Fitzmyer, Romans, 645-46; Dunn, Romans 9-16, 721, Moo, Romans, 760; Käse- 
mann, Romans, 331. 

1? For the different possible understandings of *measure of faith," see Moo, Remans, 
760-761; Käsemann, Romans, 335; Fitzmyer, Romans, 645-46. Since my own reading 
resembles Fitzmyer most, but moves in another direction, I will not try to adjudicate 
between the opinions. But I take vigorous exception to Dunn's view (Romans, 721) that 
“it is very unlikely here that uévoov has sense of ‘standard by which to measure, means 
of measurement.” That is precisely what it means. 

20 See especially Käsemann, Romans, 333-334. 

?! eg. Käsemann, Romans, 335; Moo, Romans, 761; Dunn, Romans, 722; Fitzmyer, 
Romans, 647. 
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eat only vegetables (14:2), the clear implication is that “weakness” here 
means an inability to live according to the measure given by faith. This 
becomes even clearer in 14:22-23: 


The faith you hold, hold according to yourself before God. Happy is 
the one who does not condemn himself in (by?) what he tests (èv à 
doxuudtewwv). But the one who is doubting yet eats has already condemned 
himself, for it was not out of faith. And everything that 1s not out of faith 
(èx niotewg) is sin (åuaotia).?* 


2. The obvious question raised by making faith the measure for moral 
discernment is, “whose faith?" In one sense Paul clearly refers to the 
faith and the mind of the individual believer: “the faith that you hold? 
(14:22). So he says also in 14:5, “One person judges a day over a day; 
another judges all days [alike]. Let each one be fully assured in his 
or her own mind (èv t@ idiw vot). The one who is mindful (qoovóv) 
of the day is mindful (qoovei) toward the Lord.” But can Paul also 
mean more than the individual's personal faith? Can there be another 
Mind involved here and functioning as a measure beyond that of the 
individual believer? 

It is at this point that Paul's way of speaking of Jesus with reference 
to the moral behavior of believers in this part of Romans becomes 
pertinent. Immediately after the statement in 12:3 warning against self- 
overestimation and calling for pooveiv eig tò ocqooveiv according to 
the measure of faith, Paul draws the comparison between a body with 
many parts and many functions, and the community: “in the same way 
we are one body in Christ, individually members related to each other" 
(12:4-5). Depending on how strongly we take this metaphor of “the 
Messiah's body,” we might ask whose voög is directing it.” The link 
between the dead and raised messiah Jesus and this specific human 
community is for Paul very real (see also 1Cor 6: 15-20; 10:16-17; 12:12— 
31; Col 3:15; Eph 4:4, 15). The one who lives by the rule of God in 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit is “one who serves 
Christ in this way” and is pleasing to God as well as approved by 
humans (14:18, compare the language of 12:1). Even more emphatically, 
Paul states in 14:7-9: 


22 Among commentators, Käsemann in particular notes the pertinence of 12:3 for 
the understanding of níoug in this statement (Romans, 379). 

23 Or is it “the faithfulness that you have"? 

*4 The use of oópa in 12:5 is particularly intriguing only four verses after Paul tells 
his readers to present tà ompata bu@v to God as living sacrifices. 
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None of us lives for oneself and no one dies for oneself. For if we live, we 
live for the Lord, and if we die, we die for the Lord. Whether we should 
live or die, we are the Lord’s. Because it was for this reason that Christ 
died and came back to life, that he might be Lord over the dead and the 
living. 


‘Two aspects of this intense and intimate relationship between the risen 
Christ as Lord and the believer as obedient servant deserve special 
attention. 

A. In a statement that connects moral activity and the bond between 
believers and Jesus in the most explicit fashion, Paul reminds his read- 
ers that they should no longer “walk” as in the night but “decently” 
(eboynuóvos) as in the day (Rom 13:13)—no more revelry, drunkenness, 
debauchery and licentiousness, contention and jealousy. The vice-list 
reminds us of the one in Rom 1:29-32 that condemned Gentile behav- 
lor as directed by an Gdd0xwog votc. Instead, they are to “put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision (zxoóvouav uj noLeiode) for 
the desires of the flesh" (13:14). The metaphor of “putting on" a qual- 
ity as one puts on clothing 1s not uncommon in Paul; just before this, 
Paul says that they must “put on” the weapons of light (14:12; compare 
ı Thess 5:8; Col 3:10, 12; Eph 6:11, 14; 2Cor 5:3; 1Cor 15:53-54). But 
what does it mean to “put on" a person? At the very least, it suggests 
that the qualities found in that person are to be the qualities adopted 
by them. So Paul speaks in Eph 4:24 of “putting on the new person,” 
and in Gal 3:27, he says that those who have been baptized into Christ 
have “put on Christ.” Certainly such language allows the inference 
that the same “mind” that was in Christ should also be in the believ- 
ers. Paul's statement in 14:14 would seem to support this suggestion: 
“I know and have become fully convinced (oióa xoi neneıoucı) in the 
Lord Jesus that nothing is common (xoıvöv) by itself, but for the person 
reckoning it as common, for that person it is common." The gram- 
matical relationship between Paul's mental conviction and the phrase 
“in the Lord Jesus” can be construed in such fashion as to pointing to 
just such an adoption of the “mind of the messiah” as I am suggest- 
ing. 

B. Paul invokes the example of Jesus himself as a guide to the moral 
behavior of his readers. T'hus he warns those who consider themselves 
free to eat any food: “Do not by your eating destroy that one for whom 
Christ died” (14:15b; compare 1 Cor 8:11). Explicit in the statement is 
the mutual relatedness of all in the community to the one Lord Jesus 
(see 14:7-9). But the exhortation also implies that just as Jesus died 
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for another, so should their behavior follow a similar pattern: they 
should walk according to love and not grieve a brother or sister by 
their behavior (14:15a). 

The exemplary role of the human Jesus is manifest in 15:1-3. Paul 
says that those who are strong should bear with the weaknesses of those 
who are not strong, and not please themselves, rather “each one should 
please the neighbor unto the good thing for the sake of building up the 
community,” 


For Christ also did not please himself, but as it is written, “the reproaches 
of those who reproach you have fallen upon me” ... may the God of 
patience and comfort give to you so that you might think the same 
way (tO aùtò qooveiv) toward each other, according to Christ Jesus ... 
therefore accept one another, just as Christ accepted you unto the glory 


of God (15:37). 


If we place these pieces against the backdrop of Aristotle’s discussion in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, we can at least entertain the possibility that Paul 
understands the process of moral discernment within the community to 
be exercised not only within the measure of faith, but specifically within 
the “faith of Christ” (see 3:21-26, 5:12-21) that was demonstrated by 
Jesus’ obedience to God and loving self-disposition toward others.” The 
transformation of believers “in the renewal of mind” means therefore 
their “putting on” the mind of Christ, so that the process of qoóvnotc 
is aligned with the àoyat apprehended by their voðç thus renewed and 
informed. 


The Role of the Holy Spirit 


We have seen that Paul’s religious and moral language do coincide in 
Romans 12-14, but the role of the Holy Spirit remains elusive. If we 
read only Romans 8, we might conclude that the Spirit completely took 
over the direction of human freedom, yet Romans 12-14 has shown 


25 See R.B. Hays, “Christ Prays the Psalm,” in The Future of Christology: Essays in Honor 
of Leander E. Keck, ed. W.A. Meeks and A.J. Malherbe (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993) 122— 
136. 

2 [n the ever-growing literature devoted to the question of the faith/faithfulness of 
Jesus, see R.B. Hays, “Pistis and Paul's Christology: What's at Stake," SBLSP 30 (1991) 
714-29; S.K. Stowers, “èx nioveoc and 61a tij¢ nioveoc in Rom 3:30,” JBL 108 (1989) 
665-74; L.T. Johnson, “Romans 3:21-26 and the Faith of Jesus,” CBQ 44 (1982) 77-90. 
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that moral discernment is very much an exercise of the human voic. I 
have suggested that Paul implies that this human voög is itself shaped 
by the voüc Xowotoü. But Paul does not draw an explicit connection 
between the Spirit given to humans and this process of moral testing 
and decision-making. Closer examination, however, reveals a number 
of important but implicit connections. 

1. The Holy Spirit empowers moral choice in accord with God’s will 
(8:1-3), so that human qoóvnua can be “according to the Spirit” and 
not simply “according to the flesh” (8:5-8). This power of the Spirit 
comes to the assistance of human “weakness” (&oOéveu), so that when 
“we” don't know how to pray, the Spirit prays and God who knows 
the hearts (of humans!) knows the qoóvnua tod avetduatoc! Here, Paul 
brings this Spirit of God into the closest possible connection with the 
disposition of human freedom. Note also that Paul concludes the moral 
instruction of 12:1-15:12—so otherwise devoid of language about the 
Spirit—with a prayer that concludes, “in the power of the Holy Spirit” 
(Ev dvvaneı tvevpatos Ayiov). 

2. The Holy Spirit “leads” humans who are “children of God” 
(8:14), and Paul’s readers have “not received a spirit of slavery leading 
you again into fear, but a spirit of sonship by which we cry ‘Abba, 
Father" (8:15). Shortly after declaring how the Spirit assists them in 
their weakness (8:27), Paul asserts that God has set aside those whom 
God has chosen “to be conformed (oóuuoggovc) to the image of his 
Son, so that he can be the first-born of many brothers" (8:29). Here, 
the close identification of believers and Christ is mediated by the Spirit. 
The Spirit itself testifies “to our spirit” (or “with our spirit”) that “we 
are children of God” (8:16). ‘Those who call out to God as “sons” can 
be said to have “the mind of Christ.” 

3. Indeed, the Spirit “dwelling” in them is at work to replicate the 
same pattern of dying and rising as in Jesus: “If the Spirit of the one 
who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, the one who raised Jesus 
from the dead will also give life to your mortal bodies through his spirit 
which dwells in you” (8:11). We remember the first appearance of the 
“spirit of holiness” in Rom 1:4, in connection with the resurrection of 
Jesus and his demarcation of Son of God in power. 

4. Paul uses “newness” language only three times in Romans. ‘The 
first instance speaks of the “newness of life” (#awvörng ws Long) in 
which those baptized were supposed to “walk” (that 1s, conduct their 
moral lives): “We were buried therefore with him by baptism into 
death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
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father, we too might walk in newness of life" (6:4).27 The second speaks 
of the “newness of the Spirit” (or “that comes from the Spirit”) that 
enables service of God: “now we are discharged from the law, dead 
to that which held us captive, so that we may serve not under the old 
written code but in the new life of the Spirit (xawwotntt tot avetuatoc)”. 
Finally, in 12:2, Paul tells his readers to be transformed “in the newness 
of mind” (èv àvaxaívoost tod vods). 

5. Paul declares that the one thing owed to each other is love (13:8), 
since love “fulfills the other law” by doing no harm to a neighbor (13:9- 
10). Paul follows this with the command to “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (13:14). We remember that the “love of God" was said to be 
poured into the hearts of believers “through the Holy Spirit which has 
been given to us." Once more, the connections between the work of the 
Spirit, the model of Christ, and more discernment, are intricate. 

In Romans as in Aristotle, then, moral discernment (pedvyots/doxt- 
u&Gew) is a fully rational exercise of the human intelligence (voóc) that 
operates within a certain framework and according to certain first 
principles. But in Romans, the measure is faith rather than virtue, and 
the human vot is in process of renewal by the mind of Christ, so that 
the expression of qoóvnotc within the community that is the body of the 
Messiah 1s to act according to the pattern of life demonstrated above 
all in the obedient faith and self-disposing love of Jesus. In a shorthand 
that 1s anachronistic but also useful, the Holy Spirit may be seen as the 
effective cause of this transformation, and the messianic pattern as the 
formal cause. 


Evidence from Other Letters 


The Nicomachean Ethics proved helpful in filling what appeared at first 
to be some logical gaps in Paul's moral exhortation in Romans 12-14. 
Even more support is offered by three of Paul’s letters—1 Corinthians, 


27 In his response to the original form of this paper, Professor Stephen Fowl helpfully 
pointed out that Paul also anticipates chapter 12 by his heavy use of cognitive language 
in Romans 6; see ij Gvoeite öt (6:3), toto yryv@oxovtes (6:6), motevouev (6:8), ei6óvec 
(6:9) and oütwg xoi AoyiLeode (6:11). 

28 I follow the minority view by translating 6 yào dyandv tov EteQov vóuov neni- 
ooxev in this fashion. For the more common translation of étegov as referring to the 
neighbor (“the one who loves the other has fulfilled the law") see Dunn, Romans, 776— 
77; and Fitzmyer, Romans, 678. 
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Philippians, and Galatians—which bring together in the same combi- 
nation the elements we have identified in Romans. 

1. Paul's attempt in 1Corinthians 1:18-2:16 to rectify his readers’ 
perceptions concerning their call and identity is of particular interest, 
not least because of his flat affirmation in 2:16, “we have the mind 
of Christ” (voóg Xguotot), which makes implicit what I suggested was 
implicit in Rom 12:2. The voüg Xowotod in this case is explicitly con- 
nected to the revelatory work of the Holy Spirit (2:10-11). In a contrast 
not unlike that in Rom 12:2, Paul opposes the “spirit of the world” to 
the “spirit of God” (avetua tot 9200) which the believers have been 
given (2:12a), and the function of this Spirit is to enable them to know 
the things given to them by God (2:12b), in other words, to exercise 
discernment. Paul insists that such discrimination is not available to 
the “natural person" (apvyuxóc) because they are “spiritually discerned” 
(TVEVLATIXGS AvaxeivEetot, 2:14). 

Paul's presentation of Jesus in 1 Cor 1:18-30 is directly pertinent to his 
discussion of spiritual discernment, for the cross 1s the supreme exam- 
ple of that which was “given by God” but could not be “spiritually 
discerned” by those lacking God's Spirit (1:18; 2:8), whereas for believ- 
ers the crucified messiah is “Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” (1:24). The “hidden wisdom” in Christ that the rulers of this 
world could not see is the way in which God chooses to exercise power 
through weakness; but this is both the message Paul proclaims and the 
manner of his proclamation (2:2-4), in order that their faith be based 
not in human wisdom but in the power of God (2:5). And as the rest of 
1 Corinthians as well as 2 Corinthians makes abundantly clear, this same 
pattern of exchange based on the obedient death and self-disposing 
love of Jesus (foolishness for wisdom, weakness for strength, sin for righ- 
teousness, poverty for wealth, death for life) is to be the pattern that 
structures their moral thinking within the community (see, e.g. 1Cor 
6:7; 8:11-13; 9:19-22; 10:31—11:1; 11:23-29; 13:1—7; 14:1—5; 2 Cor 4:7-12; 
5:16-21; 8:9; 13:3-10). 

2. In Philippians 2:2, Paul appeals to his readers to “think in the 
same way” or “think one thought” (tò aùtò poovñte, tò Ev qoovobvrsc). 
He uses the same language for moral discernment that we found in 
Aristotle and Romans (see also the use of qooveiv in Phil 1:7; 3:15; 19; 
4:2, 10).? He joins this manner of moral reasoning to the comfort that 





29 Other studies have shown that the use of tò aùtò qooveiv has a strong social 
grounding in the Roman world, both in terns of consensual partnership (so J. Paul 
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is “in Christ” (èv Xoiovà) and the fellowship that is “of the Spirit” 
(xowwvia sveduatoc, 2:1). This link is unsurprising, since in Phil 1:19, 
Paul speaks of the nvevna "Inooó Xetotot that is at work among them. 

In Rom 12:16, Paul warned his readers against thinking too highly 
of themselves and recommended associating with the lowly (taneıvois). 
Here in Phil 2:3, their qoóvuoig is likewise to avoid overestimation of 
the self: “in lowliness (taxewwo~gootvn) reckon others as having it over 
yourselves.” The use of “reckon” (iyyéouocn) is important both because 
it will run through Paul's argument in chapters 2 and 3,” and also 
because it suggests once more the genuinely rational character of moral 
discernment. We note further that as “putting on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
in Rom 13:14 was opposed to “contention and jealousy" (Rom 13:13), so 
here the attitude of considering others more than oneself is contrasted 
to the measurement of strife and vainglory (Phil 2:3). 

Aristotle recognized that prudence inevitably involved looking to the 
common good as well as that of the individual, but he agreed with 
the common recognition that qoóvnois had as its main task seeking 
what was good for the individual. As in Rom 12:4-5, Paul reverses 
the priority: they can look to their own interest, but must prefer that 
of others: un và éavtõv Exaotor oxomoÜvrec GAAG xai và ETEQWV. 

Finally, as we know, Paul presents to them the pattern of the obedi- 
ent servant who did not “reckon” (fyrjoato) his own interest in being 
equal to God but emptied himself out in an obedient death (Phil 2:6— 
11), introducing the example with the exhortation: rotto peoeite év uiv 
6 xoi è Xerotm Toot, a phrase almost impossible adequately to trans- 
late. The RSV does not do badly when it supplies, “Have this mind 
among yourselves, which is yours in Christ Jesus,” but the substantive 


Sampley, Pauline Partnership in Christ [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980] 51-78) and in terms 
of friendship (so L. Michael White, “Morality between Two Worlds: A Paradigm of 
Friendship in Philippians,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe, ed. D.L. Balch, E. Ferguson, and W.A. Meeks [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1990] 201-15). That this language connotes a kind of “social consciousness of others” 
governed by the ideals of friendship, see also John T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the 
Light of Some Ancient Discussions of Friendship,” in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of 
Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World, ed. J.T. Fitzgerald (NovTSup 82; 
Leiden: Brill, 1996) 141-62, esp. 145-46 (on the typicality of the language) and 157-60 
(in relation to Aristotle’s definitions of friendship). See also the article by Engberg- 
Pedersen in this volume. 

30 See W. S. Kurz, “Kenotic Imitation of Paul and Christ in Phil 3 and 2,” in 
Discipleship in the New Testament, ed. F. Segovia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 103-126. 
So also it appears as an attribute of Christ in the hymn (Phil 2.6). 
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“mind”—however appropriate and accurate an echo of 1 Cor 2:16 and 
Rom 12:2—1misses the dynamism of the present imperative (“keep on 
discerning”), and more important, the phrase 6 xai èv Xotovó "Inooó 
should be rendered, “which is also in Christ Jesus.” The totto and 6 
connect: the “way of thinking" that they should pursue is the “way of 
thinking” that is found in Jesus.?! 

That Paul intends the Christ-hymn to be understood as exemplary? 
is demonstrated by the way he proceeds to offer three other exam- 
ples to the Philippians of a “moral reckoning” that gives up an indi- 
vidual’s interest for the sake of the greater good: Timothy (2:19-24), 
Epaphroditus (2:25-30), and Paul himself (3:1-16). Having given these 
moral examples, he says in 3:15-16, “therefore let us think this way 
(totto poovapev) whosoever are perfect (téAevot). And if you are think- 
ing in another way (ei vt &végoc Pooveite), God will show you this way 
(votvo). But we should stay in line with what we have reached." And he 
concludes, *Brethren, become imitators together and pay attention to 
those who walk thus, just as you have us for a model" (3:17). 

3. In Galatians 5:13-6:5, we find the same elements as in the other 
letters. Most striking here is the way Paul's moral instruction is folded 
almost entirely into his religious language. The struggle to act accord- 
ing to one's perception of what is right 1s now described as a battle 
between the flesh and the spirit (5:17). The vice list of 5:19-21 has the 
“works of the flesh” that exclude people from inheriting the “kingdom 
of God” (5:21). In contrast, the virtue list of 5:22-23 is described as the 
“fruit of the Spirit” (5:22). And the moral life is defined directly in terms 
of the Spirit’s guidance: “If you are led by the Spirit, you are not under 
the law” (5:18), and “if we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the spirit 
(or: align ourselves with the Spirit)” (5:25). 

Yet there is also the very clear sense that the Galatians have the 
freedom to dispose of themselves in a manner not in accord with 
the Spirit: they can “provide opportunity for the flesh” (5:13).? It is 
striking that, as in the other letters we have examined, Paul does not 


5! For a different way of construing the syntax and theology, see White, “Morality 
between Two Worlds,” 208-13, who translates it: “have this mind with one another as 
you also have this mind with Christ Jesus” (213). 

32 See M.D. Hooker, “Philippians 2:6-11,” in Jesus und Paulus ed. E.E. Ellis and 
E. Grasser (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975) 151-64; cf. White, “Morality 
between Two Worlds,” 209-15. 

33 Note the similarity between Gal 5:13, un tiv &Xevdegiav eic Gpoguiy ti oagxi and 
Rom 3:14, xai víjc oaoxóc TEdVOLAV u xoteiote eic &ubvpulac. 
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define such fleshly behavior primarily in terms of bodily excess but in 
terms of anti-social and solipsistic behavior: the rivalry that leads to 
snapping and biting at each other to their mutual destruction (5:15), 
the vices of enmity, rivalry, jealousy, rage, party spirit, divisiveness, sect- 
forming, envy (5:20-21), the attitude of vainglory, the practice of mutual 
provocation, the presence of mutual envy (5:26). 

Paul tells his readers that those elevating themselves are self-deluded 
(6:3). Rather, each person is to “test” one’s own deeds (6:4) and each 
person is to carry one’s own burden (6:5). Against solipsistic tendencies 
Paul proposes “serving one another through love, for the entire law 1s 
fulfilled in this one saying, you shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(5:13-14). This means in practice that those who are “spiritual” (oi 
avevpatixot) will look after a fellow-member in trouble; they will not use 
the failure as a basis to build themselves up, but (looking to themselves 
and knowing that they too can be tested) they tend to such a one in the 
spirit of meekness (6:1). 

They are in fact to “bear one another’s burdens and thus fulfill the 
law of Christ” (vóuoc tot Xeuotot, 6:2). Paul's constant punning makes 
such language hard to render. Surely here he means much the same as 
he meant by the voüg Xoiovob in 1Cor 2:16, or the “way of thinking 
that was in Christ Jesus” in Phil 2:5, namely that pattern of life revealed 
in the Messiah Jesus, obedient faith toward God and loving service to 
others. That Paul intends his readers to reach just this conclusion 1s 
supported by 5:24: “Those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified 
the flesh with its passions and desires." 


Conclusion 


This investigation into the connection between Paul's religious and 
moral language, between his pneumatology and ethics, has shown that 
while Paul's moral logic is remarkably similar to the character ethics 
of Aristotle—so much so that some of the assumptions that Paul leaves 
unexpressed can helpfully be supplemented by reference to the Nico- 
machean Ethics—the framework for that logic is pervasively colored by 
his religious convictions. Human prudential reasoning and testing is 
demanded, but it is informed not only by one's own mind but also by 
the mind of Christ. The capacity to see truly and to act appropriately 
is enabled by the Holy Spirit. The point of prudence is not only one's 
own interest but above all the good of the community that 1s the body 
of Christ. The measure of sound moral reasoning is not hitting the 
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mean which is virtue but corresponding to the faith of Christ which is 
spelled out in lowly service to others. In short, the habits Paul seeks to 
shape in his readers are the habits of Jesus, the character he seeks to 
mold in his communities is the character of Jesus Christ.*! 


34 Tt is perhaps worth noting that in the character ethics of Thomas Aquinas, which 
depends so heavily on Aristotle, we find in at least two places the effect of reading Paul. 
In Summa Theologica II, U, 47, 10, Thomas explicitly departs from Aristotle with respect 
to the private nature of prudence, using Paul—specifically 1Cor 13:5 and 10:33—to 
argue that prudence must include concern for the neighbor as well as the self. And 
in IL, IL, 52, 1-2, Thomas argues that the human virtue of prudence is helped by the 
divine gift of the Holy Spirit, specifically the Gift of Counsel. 


CREATION, SHAME 
AND NATURE IN I COR 11:2-16. 
THE BACKGROUND AND COHERENCE OF PAUL'S ARGUMENT 


James W. Thompson 


Locating Pauls Argument: A Scholarly Conundrum 


Just as the Balkans have "produced more history than they can con- 
sume locally"! the two passages in 1 Corinthians on the roles of men 
and women (1Cor 11:2-16; 14:33b-36) in the Christian assembly have 
produced more than their share of debate. The intensity of the debate 
reflects not only the importance of the contested territory for resolving 
contemporary issues, but also the difficulty of this terrain. Almost every 
line in these passages is contested territory. Because the information 
available to us is fragmentary at best, we face numerous unresolved 
exegetical issues: the apparent inconsistency between the instructions 
for women 11:4-6 and 14:34-36 and the meaning of “head” (xeqaan, 
11:3), of the head covering (xata xeqoXijc &xwv, 11:4), of “because of the 
angels" (61a tovs dyyéXovc, 11:10), and of “custom” (ovvySeta, 11:16). 
My primary concern is not to resolve the specific exegetical issues, 
but to determine how—or if—Paul’s argument in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 
actually works. He introduces the advice on appropriate head coverings 
of men and women with an appeal to the created order (11:3) and 
then lays out his advice in 11:4-6 with an appeal to shame, indicating 
that the man or woman who does not dress in a manner appropriate 
to his/her sex “shames his/her head" (xataoybver tiv xeqodav). A 
similar argument from shame is made in 1Cor 14:35: “it 1s a shame” 
(aioygov) for a woman to speak in the assembly. In 11:7-16, Paul brings 
together the argument from creation in verse 3 with the instruction 
for differences in attire, arguing that the created order is the basis for 
conduct; one “ought” (@eihet, vss. 7, 10) to dress in accordance with the 
created order. He concludes with an appeal to what “is fitting” (no&nov, 
v. 13) and to nature (pvotc, v. 14), arguing that it is a “dishonor” (atta) 


! See George E. Will, The Leveling Wind: Politics, the Culture and Other News, 1990- 1994 
(New York: Viking, 1994) 355. 
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for a man to have long hair. In a church that has been splintered 
by factions, Paul ultimately to “custom” (ovvndeua) to foster harmony 
within the Corinthian church (11:16). 

Commentators commonly remark that the argument is confusing 
and convoluted. Some suggest that the argument is so inconsistent with 
the rest of 1Corinthians and other undisputed Pauline letters that one 
must assume that it is an interpolation.’ Others argue that the passage 
is authentic but not coherent. According to Robin Scroggs, “In its 
present form this is hardly one of Paul’s happier compositions. The 
logic is obscure at best and contradictory at worst."? Hans Conzelmann 
suggests that the section stands out from its context and that “the 
arguments within it are somewhat confused."* According to Gordon 
Fee, “The passage is full of notorious exegetical difficulties, including 
... the ‘logic’ of the argument as a whole.” Troels Engberg- Pedersen 
suggests that 


up to v. 11, Paul’s argument is (to modern ears, at least) strange but 
intelligible. The underlying idea is this: there is a certain ontological 
hierarchy with God at the top and with men being closer to Christ and 
(through him) to God than women, who are one step farther down in the 
hierarchy. 


Engberg-Pedersen argues that Paul moves from a "religious" response 
to the issue of head coverings to a “social norm” in terms of what is 
“fitting” (moémov) or in keeping with the teaching of nature (pvotc).’ 
He suggests that Paul moves from one argument to the other because 
the religious argument did not work. Hence Paul resorts to another 
strategy based on social norms, leaving the argument as a whole largely 
unintelligible. 

Others have argued that the key to understanding Paul’s argument 
is to recognize the problem he is facing. The problem is the real- 


? See William O. Walker, “1 Corinthians 11:2-16 and Paul's Views Regarding Wom- 
en," JBL 94 (1975) 94-110, and “The Vocabulary of 1Corinthians 11.3-16: Pauline 
or Non- Pauline?” FSNT 35 (1989) 75-88; Lamar Cope, *1 Cor 11:2-16: One Step 
Further,” FBL 97 (1978) 435-36. 

3 Robin Scroggs, “Paul and the Eschatological Woman," JAAR 40 (1972) 297. 

^ Hans Conzelmann, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) 182. 

5 Gordon Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1987) 502. 

6 Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “1 Corinthians 11:16 and the Character of Pauline Ex- 
hortation,” JBL 110 (1994) 681. 

7 Ibid. 
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ized eschatology of some part of the Corinthian community that has 
resulted in their interpretation of the baptismal confession “there is no 
longer male or female” (Gal 3:28) as the transcending of sexual distinc- 
tions. According to Wayne Meeks, the Corinthians interpreted Paul’s 
echo of Gen 1:27 (“male and female he created them") in the baptismal 
confession as the restoration of the androgynous image and demon- 
strated this conviction by erasing the conventional sexual distinctions 
in head coverings.? Jerome Murphy-O’Connor and Richard Oster have 
argued that Paul is facing a problem from both men and women who 
have blurred the accepted sexual distinctions.? Murphy-O’Connor sug- 
gests that, while Paul was not entirely comfortable with his own rea- 
soning, it nevertheless is a coherent, “multi-pronged argument against 
hair arrangements which tended to blur the distinction between the 
sexes.”!0 Paul has rejected the patriarchalist interpretation of Genesis, 
insisting that “Christ is the source of every (believing) person’s being, 
but man is the source of the woman’s being, and God is the source of 
Christ's being as savior.” !! 

Recent discussion of 1 Corinthians demonstrates the problem of de- 
termining the coherence of 1 Cor 11:2-16. In what literary and histor- 
ical context would the argument from creation, shame, and nature 
have been persuasive? The argument from nature and what “is fit- 
ting,” which is echoed in Rom 1:26-27, would have been persuasive 
in a Stoic context, as numerous scholars have shown.!? Popular philoso- 
phers commonly appealed to nature in determining the roles and the 
appropriate appearances of men and women.? The appeal to shame 


8 Wayne A. Meeks, “The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in 
Earliest Christianity,” History of Religions 13 (1974) 189-208; Meeks discusses 1 Cor 11:2— 
16 on 199-203. 

9 Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, “Sex and Logic in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16,” CBQ 42 
(1980) 483; Richard Oster, *When Men Wore Veils to Worship: The Historical Context 
of 1 Corinthians 11:4," NTS 34 (1988) 502-5. 

10 Murphy-O'Connor, “Sex and Logic,” 498. 

11 Ibid., 499. 

12 On tò noézov in Stoic thought, see Max Pohlenz, “Tò ne&nov. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Geistes," NGWG (1933) 53-92. On the Stoic argument 
from nature cf. Musonius Rufus, frag. 17. Musonius equates the life of virtue with living 
according to nature. See also Epictetus, Diss. 2.14.12; Cicero, Leg. 1.8.25; Seneca, Ep. 75; 
and Ps-Diogenes, Ep. 6.26; 7.11; 1.25; 16.25. See Abraham J. Malherbe, The Cynic Epistles 
(Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977) for the text of Ps-Diogenes. 

13 Scholars have drawn attention to numerous parallels between Paul's argument in 
I Cor 11:13-16 and the ethical appeals in popular philosophy. Dio Chrysostom applauds 
the evidence of appropriate customs in Tarsus, which prescribe that women should be 
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also has an important role within the honor-shame codes of antiquity, 
and it was sometimes associated with sexual codes of conduct, as in 
1 Corinthians." Nonetheless, the distinctive feature of Paul's argument 
here is the combination of the appeal to Scripture, shame, and nature. 
This argument would have been functional primarily within the context 
of Hellenistic Judaism, where philosophical and scriptural arguments 
were often combined. Consequently, I shall place Paul's argument in its 
Hellenistic-Jewish context in order to determine its coherence. I shall 
also raise questions about the assumed difference between the argu- 
ment here and elsewhere in the Pauline corpus. 


Paul's Argument in Context: Appeals to Honor and Shame 


Paul's concluding statement to the discussion of the head coverings of 
men and women, “If anyone is disposed to be contentious (ei 5€ uc 
doxet quU.óveuxoc) ...” (11:16), places the discussion in the larger context 
of the dominant purpose of 1 Corinthians: the call for the Corinthi- 


arrayed in such a way that no one could see any part of them (Or. 33). In the same 
oration Dio insists that men should follow the guidance of nature and refrain from 
shaving their beards and other hair. Such shaving is “shameful and unseemly” (aioyoà 
xai ångest, Or. 33 61). On the other hand, it must be remembered that Dio himself was 
sometimes criticized for having long hair, which he attributed to his *Cynic" calling. 
The entire twenty-seventh fragment of Musonius Rufus is devoted to the cutting of 
the hair. He argues from nature (pvotc) that one might cut the hair to be free from a 
burden, but that one should not do so in order to look attractive. Such men are to be 
seen as “androgynes and womanish” (àvógóvyvvoi xai yuvatxwdetc). See the discussion 
in Robert Grant, “Neither Male Nor Female,” BR 37 (1992) 12-13. Epictetus also wrote 
about the way people wore their hair, arguing that young men should not attempt 
o make themselves beautiful by plucking out their hair. Instead, they should live in 
accordance with nature. (Diss. 3.1.14, 42-45; 3.22.10, 30; 4.1.115). Musonius Rufus (frag. 
14) argues that marriage is ordained by creation and in accordance with nature. See 
he discussion in Raymond E. Collins, First Corinthians (SacPag 7; Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press, 1999) 396-98. 

' See Elizabeth A Clark, “Sex, Shame, and Rhetoric: Engendering Early Christian 
Ethics,” JAAR 59 (1991) 221-45; Halvor Moxnes, “Honor and Shame in the Greco- 
Roman World," BTB 23 (1993) 167-76. Moxnes rightly indicates (175) that honor 
and shame are not static qualities. Many characteristics of the ancient honor and 
shame codes are not present in early Christian writings; however, a commonplace in 
Mediterranean societies was the association of honor and shame with sexual roles. 
Plutarch, for example, says that the proper woman “puts on modesty” (aiddc) and 
is deferential to her husband (Mor. 139C). Similarly, in 1 Tim 2:9, modest attire (uetà 
awdoüg) is fitting (meémet) for women (cited in Moxnes, 171). Augustine argues that it is a 
shame for Christian women to wear make-up. De doctr. chr. 4.21.49-50 (cf. Clark, “Sex, 
Shame, and Rhetoric," 224). 
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ans to “speak the same thing” (1:10) and to overcome the factions and 
rivalry that threaten the community (1:10-11; 3:1—5). In response to 
the reports from Chloe’s people (1:11), the visits from some Corinthi- 
ans (16:17-18), and the letter from the Corinthians (1Cor 7:1), Paul 
addresses numerous problems that must be overcome if unity is to pre- 
vail. Some of their questions may be requests for clarification of Paul’s 
previous instructions (cf. 1Cor 5:9), while other questions may reflect 
matters of major conflict within the church.' Behind these issues of 
sexuality and marriage (5:1-13; 6:12-7:40), Christian interaction with 
idolatry (8:1-11:1), and corporate worship (11:2-14:40) is the underlying 
problem of the arrogance of some Corinthians who celebrate wisdom, 
rhetoric, and individual freedom in a way that undermines the unity of 
the community.^ With their slogan navra £Egouv (“everything is per- 
missible,” 6:12; 10:23), they declare their independence from others, 
challenge Paul’s leadership (4:1-13), and claim the right to do as they 
please." The issues originate primarily from the socially-pretentious 
members of the congregation who claim honor and status for them- 
selves and their teachers, create jealousy and strife among some mem- 
bers (1:11; 3:1—5) and take less fortunate members before pagan courts 
(6:1-11). As people of privilege, they claim the right (&£&ovoía, 8:9) to 
attend banquets with pagans (8:1—11:1). At the Lord's Supper, this influ- 
ential minority shames those who have nothing (11:22). These issues 
reflect less a coherent theological position than the arrogance and anti- 
communal outlook of some of the Corinthians. ? Paul's ironic com- 
ments in 4:8 ("Already you have all you want! Already you have become 
rich! Without us you have become kings!”) is aimed not at their “real- 
ized eschatology” but at their arrogant conduct. "° 

Paul responds to this crisis with a call for unity. Following the appeal 
in the propositio to “speak the same thing" (tò aùtò Aéyaw, 1:10),? he 


15 See Jerry Sumney, Identifying Paul's Opponents: The Question of Method in 2 Corinthians 
(JEN TSup 40; Sheffield: JSOT, 1990) 97-113, on the method for reconstructing Paul's 
opponents and analyzing the nature of Paul's opposition. Sumney argues correctly for 
caution in the exercise of mirror reading of Paul’s letters. 

16 Stephen M. Pogoloff, Logos and Sophia: The Rhetorical Situation of 1 Corinthians (SBLDS 
134; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 113-19. 

17 See Peter Marshall, Enmity at Corinth (WUNT 2.23; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1987) 189. 

18 Pogoloff, Logos and Sophia, 104. 

1? See the discussion of Marshall, Enmity at Corinth, 180-89. 

20 See Margaret Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation (Louisville: John Knox, 
1991) 198. See also Elisabeth Schiissler-Fiorenza, “Rhetorical Situation and Historical 
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develops his case for harmony. He proceeds with a series of arguments 
in which he elaborates on traditions that are already known to the 
Corinthians.?! In chapters 1-4 his restatement of the content of his 
preaching of the cross (1:18- 25) becomes the basis for his subversion 
of the Corinthians’ insistence on honor and status. God has chosen the 
foolish things of the world in order to “shame” (xatatoyivy) the wise 
(1:27). In adopting the demeanor that exemplifies the shame of the cross 
(4:6-13), he challenges their understanding of honor and shame. In his 
discussion of the relationship between the church and the world (5:1- 
11:1), he again presents arguments based on the traditions that he has 
communicated previously in order to shame the offenders (6:5; cf. 5:1— 
13) and to address the issues of sexuality, idolatry, and lawsuits with 
the emphasis on subordination to others within the community.” In 
his discussion of the assembly in 11:27-14:40, he again appeals to the 
community's traditions (11:2, 23-26; 12:13) as the foundation for com- 
munity solidarity. Similarly, his discussion of the resurrection in chapter 
15 is an elaboration on the traditions of the community. These tradi- 
tions are both halakhic and confessional statements that Paul teaches “in 
all of the churches” (cf. 4:17). They are the premises he expects the 
Corinthian community to share. Thus in anticipation of the argument 
in 11:27-14:40, Paul has appealed to the community's traditions to reori- 
ent the values of the Corinthians, including their ideas about honor 
and shame, and he has called for conduct that conforms to these val- 


Reconstruction in 1 Corinthians,” MTS 33 (1987) 393. Mitchell argues correctly that 
1Corinthians is deliberative rhetoric intended to alter the behavior of the quarrelsome 
readers and to provide the basis for unity. My understanding of the rhetorical structure 
of 1 Corinthians as described here and below is indebted to Mitchell, Rhetoric, 200-295. 

?! For the use of traditions as rhetorical proof, see Anders Eriksson, Traditions as 
Rhetorical Proof: Pauline Argumentation in 1 Corinthians (ConBNT 29; Stockholm: Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1998) 86-134. Eriksson isolates the traditions that are central to Paul's 
argument and demonstrates their central place in numerous units in 1 Corinthians. 
Important traditions include 1 Cor 8:6, 11b; 10:16; 11:23-25; 12:3, 133 15:3-5; 16:22. 
These traditions are confessional statements articulating “the core commitments of the 
Christian faith” (p. 301). Eriksson does not list halakhic passages as part of the tradition, 
nor does he treat the only reference in rCorinthians that actually uses the term 
“tradition” (magdöooıg), i.e., in 11:2. E. Earle Ellis (“Traditions in 1 Corinthians," MTS 
32 [1986] 481—502) demonstrates that the traditions also include Jesus traditions 1 Cor 
7:10; 9:14; 11:23-26), OT midrashim (1 Cor 2:6—16; 10:1-13), congregational regulations 
(11:3-16; 14:34-36), and other aspects of Christian teaching Paul expects his readers to 
know (cf. ox oldate in 1 Cor 3:16; 5:6; 6:3, 9). 

22 On the theme of subordination to others within the community, see 1 Cor 6:7; 
71-7; 8:11-13; 9:19-23; 11:27-34; 14:26-36. 
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ues. His consistent appeal to the community’s traditions suggests that 
the argument from tradition in 11:2-16 fits well within the context of 
1 Corinthians. 


Following the Argument: Pauls Elaboration of the Tradition 


Section 11:2-16 is a unit within the larger context of Paul's discussion 
of conduct in the assembly that extends through 14:40. The instructions 
for women form an inclusio for the entire discussion (11:2-26; 14:33b— 
36). This unit is linked closely to 11:17-34 by the appeal to tradition 
(cf. 11:23-26), the introductory phrases “I praise" (mata, 11:2) and “I 
do not praise" (oùx émawa, 11:17), and the appeal to shame (11:4-6, 
22; cf. 12:23; cf. also dtuytia in 11:14). Thus the opening statement in 
11:2, which forms the exordium to Paul's argument in this unit,?* suggests 
the continuity between Paul's instructions and his conversation about 
the traditions elsewhere in 1 Corinthians. With the opening praise of 
the listeners and the introductory reference to their traditions,” Paul 
initiates the discussion by making the audience favorably disposed and 
by introducing the topic for discussion. Verse 16, with its reference 
to ovvijeia. (“custom”), forms an inclusio with v. 2. These references to 
the community's traditions and common practices indicate that Paul is 
attempting to establish common Christian practice in Corinth.? 


?3 Schüssler-Fiorenza, “Rhetorical Situation,” 395. 

24 See Huub van de Sandt, *1 Kor 11,2-16 als een retorische eenheid,” Bijdragen 49 
(1988) 410-25. 

25 Paul expresses his praise for the readers with the twofold dw clause: “that you 
remember me in every way (zx&vra uov uéuvnoðe)” and “that you keep the traditions, 
just as I delivered them to you (xoi, xadac xaoéóoxa buiv, tag magaddceic xatéyete)”. 
The first clause links the new unit to the concluding line of the preceding section 
(“Become imitators of me”). The second clause is epexegetical, signifying the close 
relationship between Paul's personal example and the traditions that he has handed on 
(cf. 4:17). See the discussion of Wolfgang Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (EKK; 
Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1995) 497. 

?6 Praise of the audience is one dimension of the task of the exordium to make the 
audience favorably disposed. See H. Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric (Eng. trans. 
from the 1973 German edition; Leiden: Brill, 1998) $275-77. For the importance of 
praise as the introduction to the oration, see the portrayal of the orator Tertullus in Acts 
24:2; cf. the portrayal of Paul's oratorical skills in Acts 17:22. On epideictic letters that 
mix praise and blame as forms of exhortation, see the discussion of Stanley Stowers, 
Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986) 77-78; see 
also the article by White in this volume. 

27 See Ben Witherington, Conflict and Community at Corinth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


1995) 236-39. 
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One may assume that Paul's introduction of the community's tradi- 
tions here, as elsewhere in 1 Corinthians, is a response to the questions 
raised by the community (1Cor 7:1). Previous references to sexual mat- 
ters in 5:1-13 and 6:12-7:40 suggest that unresolved issues on sexual 
matters in both the private and community life of the Corinthians still 
prevent the harmony that Paul calls for in 1:10. Paul introduces the 
traditions with the confessional statement in 11:3 that will serve as the 
propositio of the argument.” “I want you to know" (8£Xo ôè opc eidé- 
vat) functions as a transition marker and introduces the community's 
traditions (cf. Rom 1:13; 1 Cor 10:1; 11:3; 12:1; 2 Cor 1:8; Col 2:1; 1 Thess 
4:13). The tradition consists of an ontological hierarchy drawn from 
reflections on the creation story,” which Paul develops further in 11:7- 9, 
12. The opening phrase, “The head of every man is Christ" (navrög àv- 
8005 Å xepady ó Xoiotóc ouv), anticipates the comment in v. 7 that the 
man is the “image (eixóv) and glory (8650) of God.” The second phrase, 
“the head of the woman is the man" (repair 68 yvvouxóc ô àvrjo), antic- 
ipates the statement that the woman is the 6d§a of the man (v. 7). In 
11:12, Paul summarizes the content of the propositio with the phrase “all 
things are from God" (tà 88 návta èx tot deot). The third phrase of 
the propositio, “the head of Christ is God" (xepady dé tot Xeuotod 6 
9e0c), with its elaboration in 11:12, resumes the articulation of the com- 
munity’s creation traditions, which he first employed in 8:6, using both 
Stoic and Platonic categories, including a “prepositional metaphysics” 
to distinguish the father and the son.?' One may note also the earlier 


28 Van den Sandt, “1 Kor 11,2-16 als een retorische eeinheid,” 411. 

?9 Except for the phrase in Col 2:1, these disclosure formulae are normally stated in 
the negative form. In each case the disclosure form is used to take up a new topic. 
The nature of the transition in 11:2-3 is disputed. Schiissler-Fiorenza (“Rhetorical 
Situation,” 395) and Engberg-Pedersen (“Pauline Exhortation,” 681) interpret ôé in 11:3 
as the introduction of a contrast (“but I want you to know”) in which Paul corrects 
the Corinthian understanding. Aé is commonly used as a simple connective and is best 
understood in this way here. Paul commonly cites traditions in order to begin with 
premises he shares with the congregation, as I have shown above. 

30 The content of the tradition has been the subject of some debate. E. Earle Ellis 
(“Traditions in 1 Corinthians," 492) suggests that 11:3-16 and 14:34-36 are variations 
on the domestic code that Paul handed on to his churches. Peter Tomson, (Paul and the 
Jewish Law [CRINT; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990], 132-33) argues that the traditions are 
the common halakhic norms of the synagogue. In view of the parallels between 11:3 and 
8:6, one may conclude that the tradition includes the order of creation. 

5! Gregory E. Sterling, “Prepositional Metaphysics in Jewish Wisdom Speculation 
and Early Christian Liturgical Texts,” SPhA 9 (1997) 235. The text appears to make a 
distinction between the Father and the Lord through the use of different prepositional 
phrases (£& ob versus àv o0). 
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claim in 3:23, “And you are of Christ, and Christ is of God” (sic è 
Xotiotob, Xeuotoc dé Seo). These earlier statements of the order of cre- 
ation suggest that 11:3 1s the elaboration of the creation traditions that 
Paul has already given the community. Here, however, he extends this 
order of creation to include sexuality. As in 1Cor 6:16-17, Paul's sup- 
ports his instructions on sexuality with an appeal to the creation tradi- 
tions, which evidently derive from his earlier catechetical instruction.” 
The new dimension of the tradition in 11:3 is that, instead of listing the 
threefold order of God, Christ, and the community (cf. 3:23), Paul lists 
God, Christ, man, and woman (sequence here is Christ, man, woman, 
Christ, God), thus introducing the specific topic of discussion: the place 
of man and woman in creation. Moreover, instead of the “prepositional 
metaphysics” of 8:6, Paul employs the term xegyaın (“head”) to indi- 
cate the relationship between beings in anticipation of the discussion 
of head coverings. Kepaan, therefore, functions as the converse of “im- 
age" (eixov) and “glory” (66&a) in 11:7 and the equivalent of the phrases 
“from whom” (é ov) and “through whom” (ö auto) of 8:6.? Paul 
employs “head” (xeqady) in a metaphorical sense in anticipation of the 
topic of head coverings in 11:4-16. He is likely appealing to the inter- 
pretative tradition of Genesis 1 and 2** in establishing the foundation 
of his argument. Inasmuch as the traditions function regularly in Paul’s 
argument as the premise he shares with the community (cf. 1 Cor 11:23- 
26; 15:3-5), the tradition in 11:3 is most likely the common ground he 
expects the Corinthians to accept. 


32 See W. Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 500. Jervis, “But I Want You to 
Know ... ,’ Pauls Midrashic Intertextual Response to the Corinthian Worshipers (1 Cor 
11:2-16),” JBL 112 (1993) 231. 

53 See also 3:23. 

5* W. Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 500. Gregory E. Sterling (“Wisdom 
among the Perfect’: Creation Traditions in Alexandrian Judaism and Corinthian Chris- 
tianity,” NovT 37 [1995] 355-86) has shown that creation traditions, especially those 
mediated by Philo, are important in the argument of 1 Corinthians at several places, 
including 1 Cor 15:44—49; 2:16-3:4; and 11:7-12. 

35 Compare the exegetical tradition that has emerged in the last generation, accord- 
ing to which 11:3 is Paul's correction of the Corinthians! interpretation of his own bap- 
tismal traditions. According to this view, Paul is responding to the “realized eschatol- 
ogy” expressed in the phrase “no longer male and female" (Gal 3:28). Robin Scroggs 
(“Paul and the Eschatological Woman," 291-3) argued for a pre-Pauline appropriation 
of this baptismal tradition, according to which the eschatological community recog- 
nizes the equality of the sexes. Wayne Meeks (“Image of the Androgyne,” 165—208) 
argues that the baptismal reunification formula in Gal 3:28 was familiar to the con- 
gregations associated with Paul. The formula reflects an awareness of the myth of the 
androgynous progenitor of the human race. Later Gnostic groups, in fact, attest to the 
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The tradition that Paul restates in 11:3 has some parallels with Philo’s 
interpretation of Genesis and his view of sexuality within the created 
order. In his interpretation of Gen 1 and 2 in Opif. 134-50, Philo 
describes the order of creation. Here as elsewhere (cf. Leg. 2.31; Alleg. 
Gen. 1.31), Philo distinguishes the man created from clay (Gen 2:7) from 
the man who is made in the image of God. The man who is made 
in the image of God is “incorporeal” (Gompatoc), neither male nor 
female (ott’ degev oŭte 011v), ^ and in nature incorruptible (däydagtos 
qvos), while the man made of clay is the empirical man, whose life 
of solitude and inner harmony is interrupted by the formation of the 
female (Opif. 149-51). Thus, it appears that here and elsewhere Philo 


existence of those who celebrated the renewal of the bisexual image through corporate 
rituals. The Corinthians, according to Mecks, had accepted Paul's use of the Adam- 
Androgyne symbolism in the eschatological ritual of baptism but had sought to imple- 
ment this new reality in practice as a part of their realized eschatology. Antoinette Wire 
(The Corinthian Women Prophets [Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990] 116—34) follows the view that 
the women prophets had interpreted the baptismal confession to validate their new sta- 
tus. Jervis (“I Want You to Know,” 231-38) argues that Paul had originally taught the 
Corinthians the creation story of Genesis 1:27, which the Corinthian “spirituals” have 
interpreted “in the context of a Jewish-Hellenistic understanding of restoration of the 
original (genderless) image of God.” Paul now counters, according to Jervis, with an 
intertextual reading of Gen 2:4b-25 in order to emphasize that the divine image is in 
two genders. 

I find this argument unconvincing for the following reasons: r) it assumes far 
more than one can demonstrate about the Corinthian “spirituals” and their realized 
eschatology; 2) it is based on the assumption that the formula “no longer male and 
female" in Gal 3:28 was the common property of all of the Pauline churches (whereas 
the “reunification formula" [cf. 1Cor 12:13; Col 3:11], like other Pauline traditions, 
might well take numerous forms); 3) neither the Gnostic nor Rabbinic texts provide 
direct or indirect information about the situation in Corinth, even if they do show that 
similar interpretations of Gen 1-2 were later commn; and 4) [contral Jarvis] the fact 
that Paul appeals to the second creation story in 1 Cor 6:12-20 indicates that he has also 
interpreted Gen 2:4b-25 for them in his prior instruction (oUx oidate, 6:15-16); it was 
probably already part of the midrashic tradition that had formed the basis of his/their 
paradosis in 1 Cor 11:2-3, as argued also by Meeks (“Image of the Androgyne,” 196, 202). 
We are not certain precisely what questions evoked Paul's response in 1 Cor 11:2-16. 
The move toward liberation in Corinth is very likely reflected in Paul's response. In 11: 
3 Paul is probably not correcting the Corinthians’ exegesis of Genesis, but establishing 
a common ground for his argument. To suggest that is opposing a coherent theological 
perspective or interpretation of the tradition goes beyond the evidence. 

36 For this phrase elsewhere in Philo, see also Somn. 2.184; cf. Ebr. 212 for the phrase 
ov’ Geenv ... ove drjkeıa. In both instances the reference is to a eunuch in contrast to 
a whole man or woman. Thus the passage refers to asexuality rather than bisexuality. 
See Richard Baer, Philo’s Use of the Categories Male and Female (ALGHJ; Leiden: Brill, 


1970) 32. 
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also uses the Adam-Androgyne myth in interpreting the creation story 
(including Gen 1 & 2).? Thus, according to Philo, the polarity of male 
and female belongs to that part of the created order that is corruptible 
and subject to change. This polarity becomes the basis for his numerous 
comments about the roles of men and women.*? 

Keqo| (“head”) is an unusual term in Paul's description of the 
order of creation. Although the term is clearly metaphorical here, the 
signification of the metaphor is disputed. Some have suggested, largely 
on the basis of the argument in vv. 7-9, that it has the meaning of 
“source” rather than preeminence.? This argument is supported by the 
claim that xepady is not a metaphor for rule or superiority in the LXX 
or in the Graeco-Roman world.” That xeyaAr) can mean “source” may 
also be suggested by the statement in 11:8, that woman is “from the 
man,” and parallel expressions in 3:23 and 8:6. A review of the relevant 
literature suggests, however, that one cannot easily divorce «eqo as 
source from xepaAn as a term for ontological preeminence. 


37 Although Philo's language has echoes of the myth of the androgynous being (cf. 
Plato, Symposium 189C-193D), “neither male nor female” in Philo is to be understood 
as "asexual" rather than androgynous, at least when applied to the heavenly human 
(&v&oozoc). However, in Opif. 151-52 (cf. Q.Gen. 1.25) Philo's language suggests that he 
employs the myth of an androgynous primal human to interpret Gen 2:21-25, the 
story of Eve's creation and the origination of marriage as a reuniting “as it were, 
divided halves of a single living creature" (xaddneg vòs toov tà tuńuata). Cf. 
Meeks, “Image of the Androgune,” 186; Baer, Philo’s Use of Male and Female, 38. Baer 
(83-84) also argues that Opif. 136-70 was derived from an even earlier Jewish source 
that contained this interpretation of Genesis. It is noteworthy, however, that Philo does 
not use the term “androgyne” (àvóoóyvvoc) itself in these contexts, since he gives it a 
more negative connotation (so Spec. leg. 3.37—50). Philo elsewhere (Contemp. 63) speaks of 
“myths of double-bodied men" (Stowpatous) in such a way to suggest that he also knew, 
but vigorously disapproved, of the Platonic version and its implications. 

38 Thid., 35-44. 

39 See Scroggs, “Paul and the Eschatological Woman,” 298; Murphy-O’Connor, 
“The Non-Pauline Character of 1 Corinthians 11:2-16?” 492-93. 

40 Thid., 503. See Joseph Fitzmyer, “Another Look at KE®AAH in 1 Corinthians 11.3,” 
NTS 35 (1989), for numerous examples of «eqoX in the OT and in Philo as a term for 
preeminence or authority. A. C. Perriman (“The Head of a Woman: The Meaning of 
KE@®AAH in 1Cor 11:3,” JTS n.s. 45 [1994]), in response to Fitzmyer, argues that none 
of the texts adduced by Fitzmyer from the OT and Philo connotes authority of one 
person over another. Perriman, however, draws a narrow distinction between authority 
and preeminence, acknowledging that the latter is commonly associated with «eqo in 
the relevant texts. 
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The Use of xepadn (“Head”) in Philo 


Philo of Alexandria offers an especially useful comparison to Paul 
at this point. Scholars have observed that Paul’s christological state- 
ments in 1 Corinthians, especially in 8:6 and 11:3 (c£. 10:4), are paral- 
lel in numerous respects to Philo's description of God's relation to the 
world.*' Philo also offers an important parallel in his metaphorical use 
of xepañń. When he describes the nature of the universe, he speaks of 
heaven as the xegar (Post. 53.5—6) and earth as the “foot” (Somn. 1.145). 
In several instances, Philo describes the head as the governing part of 
the body of the human. According to Oif. 119, “It is the most princely 
[or ruling] part of the animal” (to ñyeuovixotatov èv Caw); words issue 
from it, undying laws of an undying soul, by means of which the life 
of reason is guided. It is the seat of reason (Aoyixdc, Leg. 1.70.6; 171.6) 
and the “first and highest part of the reasoning creature” (me@tov tod 
Coov xai Avwraro, Leg. all. 1.71.6; cf. Leg. 3.116; 4.92). Nature confers 
sovereignty of the body (tot owuatog tyyeuoviav) and “the possession of 
the citadel as the most suitable position for its kingly rank" (tónov oi- 
x£iótatov (DG Daousi TI Axgav) to the head (Spec. 3.184). Because of the 
preeminence of the head to the body, the head may rightly be called 
“king” (Leg. 3.115). This metaphorical usage, drawn largely from Pla- 
tonic terminology, indicates that for Philo the head is both the source 
and the ruler of the organism. 

Philo places the head at the top of the hierarchy of being in which 
all other parts of the body are subordinate to the head. This use is 
clearly indicated in Philo’s allegorical comments on Deut 28:13 (“The 
Lord will make you the head and not the tail: you shall be always at 
the top and never at the bottom”). Philo concludes from the passage, 
“For as in an animal the head is the first and the best part and the 
tail the last and meanest, ... so too, the virtuous one, whether single 
man or people, will be the head of the human race (xeqadiw uv tot 
åàvõðownsiov yévouc) and all the others like the limbs of a body which 
draw their life from the forces in the head and at the top” (Praem. 125). 
In this context, xepady expresses both sovereignty and source of life. 


^! See Sterling, “Prepositional Metaphysics,” 219-238. Sterling demonstrates the 
relation of both Philo and Paul to Stoic and Platonic formulations. 

?? Translation of Philo, unless otherwise noted, is by E. H. Colson and G. H. Whit- 
aker (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962). 
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Philo’s allegorical treatment of biblical texts demonstrates how easily 
he can move between the text’s literal meaning and his own metaphor- 
ical understanding of xeqad). The anointing of the head of the priest 
with oil signifies that “his ruling faculty (tò fjyeuovixóv) is illumined with 
a brilliant light” (Fug. 110). According to the allegorical interpretation of 
Num 6:5 (“Holy, suffering the hair of his head to grow”), Philo says that 
“this means that he must foster the young growth of virtue’s truths in 
the mind which rules its being” (Deus. 88). Philo refers to the “uncov- 
ering of the head" as the symbol of shame. He refers to shame of the 
captured woman whose head is shaved (Virt. 111), and in two instances 
he treats the trial of the suspected adulteress (Num 5:18), who comes 
before the priest with her head uncovered (cf. Spec. leg. 3.60; Cher. 17). 
In Cherubim 17, he indicates that this action involves the stripping of the 
dominant principles of one's being. These biblical references provide 
the occasion, therefore, for Philo to treat xeqad as a metaphor for the 
highest part of one's being. 

Philo also uses xeqo as a term for the preeminence among people. 
Esau is the xepady of all members of his clan (Congr. 66.1). Philo speaks 
in glowing terms of Ptolemy Philadelphus, saying, “As the head is the 
highest of the body, so is he head of the kings" (naðáneo Ev Cow to 
flyeuoveGov xeqo| TEdTOV tivà TOV Daou.&ov, Mos. 2.30). 

This usage in Philo suggests that xeqo] in 1 Cor 11:3 is intelligible 
against the background of the order of creation that is known in Philo. 
Keqo signifies both source and sovereignty in a hierarchical relation- 
ship that is grounded in creation. A similar understanding of subor- 
dination is reflected in 1Cor 15:28, where Paul anticipates the time 
when the son “will be subjected to the one who has put all things in 
subjection to him” (ünotaynostau và oxová&avu aŭt và návva). This 
usage in 1 Cor 11:3 anticipates the elaboration of that image in Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, where Christ is both the head of the body, the 
church (Col 1:18), and the head over “every rule and authority” (Col 
2:10). 

The hierarchy of being expressed in the propositio in 11:3 is the foun- 
dation for the probatio in 11:4-16. In the first part of the probatio, 11:4—6, 
it becomes the basis for the argument about head coverings. In parallel 
statements Paul says of men who wear head coverings and women who 
do not wear head coverings that each “disgraces the head" (xataoyiver 
wmv xeqonv, 11:4—5a), and in 11:5b-6 he supports this claim. The fact 
that the additional comment in 11:5b—6 applies only to women suggests 
that their attire is actually Paul's concern. For Paul, the woman with- 
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out the head covering disgraces her head insofar as “it 1s one and the 
same thing as being shaved" (tf €&venuévy). This claim becomes intel- 
ligible against the background of the midrashic reading of OT texts, 
according to which the woman's shaved head is the symbol of shame 
(cf. Deut 21:12; 2Sam 10:4; 1Chron 19:4; Isa 7:20). Paul's equation of 
the uncovered head with the shaved head in 11:5b 1s probably based 
on Num 5:18 (LXX), according to which the priest “will uncover the 
head" (ànowoXoyeu thv xeqodajv) of a woman suspect of adultery. This 
reading lies behind the conclusion in 11:6, which is expressed in par- 
allel but antithetical terms: “If a woman does not cover herself, let 
her be shorn (xeiedodw); but if it is a shame (aioyedov) for a woman 
to have her hair cut off (xeigaodo1) or to be shaved (Evedotat), let her 
be covered.” Here Paul appeals to what is self-evident to the readers (év 
bpiv adtoig ueivate) by means of two rhetorical questions: “Is it fitting 
(no&nov) for a woman to pray to God with her head uncovered?” And 
“Does not nature (qvoic) teach you that if a man wears long hair, it is 
degrading (atwica) for him, but if a woman has long hair it is her glory 
(8650)?" Here, as in 14:35, Paul argues for gender distinctions based on 
an appeal to shame. This appeal to shame is consistent with Paul’s sub- 
version of the honor/shame values in chapters 1—4 (cf. 6:5). Antoinette 
Wire has correctly noted that Paul's appeal to shame is intended to 
subvert the values of those who insist on honor." He assumes that the 
Corinthians will acknowledge the force of this argument, which has 
moved from the order of creation to the shamefulness of conduct that 
violates this order. 


Honor/ Shame in Paul and Philo 


Paul also associates the order of creation with both shame and gen- 
der distinctions in Rom 1. In Rom 1:24 Paul goes on to describe the 
“unnatural” use of sexuality. Men and women turned to their own “to 
dishonor their bodies" (tot AtıudLeoda và owuata aùtõv, 1:24) inso- 
far as their “uses” [or “needs”] were “contrary to nature” (thy qvovajv 
xpo eis thv Taga Pow, 1:26). Paul speaks here of a break with the 
order of the world that becomes visible in social life, and he speaks of 


43 Wire, Corinthian Women Prophets, 119. Note also the reference to óga om 11:7. 
^* Moxnes, “Honor, Shame, and the Outside World in Romans,” 209. 
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women who violate their sexual roles (1:26). It is for men, however, that 
he reserves his harshest indictment, speaking of their “indecency” (viv 
coxnwoowvny, 1:27). 

Anthropologists appear to be unanimous that honor and shame 
are sexually coded in the Mediterranean society. The literature of 
Hellenistic Judaism, however, provides the background that is most 
helpful in our understanding of Paul’s argument. One may observe the 
argument in Ps-Phocylides, who wrote possibly between 30 BCE and 
40 CE." He advised parents, “If a child is a boy, do not let locks grow 
on his head. Braid not his crown nor make cross-knots on the top of his 
head. Long hair is not fit for men, but for voluptuous women” (&goeoıv 
oUx éméoixe xoudv, yAdavotic de vuvou&tv). This author also employs the 
argument from nature to instruct his pupil on the exercise of sexuality 
within the constraints of nature. “Transgress not for unlawful sex the 
natural limits of sexuality.” 

Philo of Alexandria offers the best parallel to Paul’s transition from 
hierarchy of being to the appeal to shame. He uses the term oióoc 
(“shame”) for the awareness of one's position in the greater scheme of 
things in the cosmic order.” “Shame” here is the feeling of the human 
in the presence of God (Mut. 201, Mos. 1.84; Legat. 293), of pupils for 
teachers (Spec. leg. 4.140; Legat. 5), of youth for elders and parents (Post. 
181, Mut. 217, Prob. 87, los. 257), and of subjects for rulers (Jos. 107, Mos. 
1.161, Praem. 97; Legat. 276, 352). It is also the attitude Philo prescribes 
for women.” 

Philo is significant for our purposes insofar as he combines Graeco- 
Roman appeals to shame with the allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. One may observe that Philo moves easily from the head as meta- 
phor of sovereignty to the woman’s uncovered head as the symbol of 
shame. His treatment of the suspected adulteress in Num 5:18 is of spe- 
cial significance. According to the LXX, as part of the ritual the priest 
will “uncover the head” (dnoxodrdwer thv nepainv) of the woman. In 
Cher. 17.3 Philo interprets the passage allegorically as a reference to the 


^5 Ibid., 213. 

^9 Clark, “Sex, Shame, and Rhetoric,” 227. 

‘7 P. W. van der Horst, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides with Introduction and Commentary 
(SVTP 4; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 81-83. See also Murphy-O’Connor, “Sex and Logic in 
1 Corinthians 11:2-16,” 485. 

^9 van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 190. 

#9 Dorothy Sly, Philo’s Perception of Women (BJS 209; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990) 204. 

90 Ibid. 
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fate of the soul that has been stripped bare, resulting in the exposure 
of the nakedness of the soul. Philo gives a more extended discussion 
of the passage in Spec. 3.56-60: “The priest taking the offering hands 
it to the woman and removes her kerchief (£nixeavov),’! in order that 
she may be judged with her head bared and stripped of the symbol 
of modesty (aidotc), regularly worn by women who are wholly inno- 
cent” (évattious, 3.56).°? Philo’s emphasis on her lack of head covering 
is suggested when he repeats the comment that she comes before the 
priest “with uncovered head” (Gxataxadrbato ti epar, Spec. leg. 3.60). 
When he describes the treatment of captive women in Virt. 111, he again 
associates the uncovered head with shame: “And you will give this alle- 
viation if you shave the hair of her head (tac ... tijg xeqadtis toixac 
Anoxeioos) and pare her nails.” 

Philo's view must be seen in the larger context of his views on mod- 
esty, shame, and appropriate dress. Dorothy Sly has shown that, *Of 
the four traditional Greek virtues, owpeoovvn,* with its sister virtue ai- 
das, is the only one Philo explicitly expects of women.”*! Conversely, 
he associates shame with the inappropriate dress of the harlot (Spec. leg. 
3.51), “that stranger to decency and modesty (xooutórqroc xoi aióoüc) 
and temperance and the other virtues.” He says that “she casts shame 
upon the undying beauty of the mind (tò uev víjg Stavoiag àüóvavov 
x&AXoc oioyovey and prefers in honour the short-lived comeliness of the 
body.” 

One may also note Philo’s argument that appropriate dress for men 
involves maintaining sexual distinctions. He is vitriolic in his denun- 
ciation of men who transgress the boundaries set by nature. In Spec. 
leg. 3.37—50, Philo describes pederasty as a “shame” (óveióóc) even to 


5! ’Enixgavov, which can mean the top of a wall, can be used for any kind of 
headdress or hat. See LSJ, s. v. 

?? Literally, “in order that she may be judged with her head being naked, having 
been stripped of the symbol of modesty, which it is a custom to use by those who are 
innocent in every way.” 

53 Zopgoobvn is used in classical texts for “soundness of mind,” “temperance,” or 
“moderation.” See LSJ., s.v. 

54 Sly, Philo’s Perception of Women, 206. Some examples of Philo’s application of the 
term ióóc to women include the following: “The maiden Virtue possesses modesty, 
and it also follows in her train (Sac. 26f.); the blushes of the Hebrew midwife include 
her modesty (Heres. 128); despite her outward appearance, Tamar has inward chastity 
and modesty (Cong. 124); the daughters of Zelophedad approached the ruler ‘in the 
modesty appropriate to maidens’ (Mos. 2.234); brothers should not insult the modesty of 
maidens: “maidens must blush, why drive the hue from their cheeks?’ (Spec. leg. 3.25).” 
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mention (3.37, 49). Those who adopt the role of the passive partners 
succumb to the “disease of effemination” (vóoov dyAetav, 3.37). They 
transform the male nature to the female, “counterfeiting the law of 
nature” (và q$oeoc vouLOLA TAaQaxdatovta), thus violating the law that 
ordains that the àávógóyvvoc should be put to death (3.38). For Philo 
“androgyne” here is synonymous with the “effeminate” male as a pas- 
sive sexual object. He speaks of “how conspicuously they braid and 
adorn their heads, and how they scrub and paint their faces with cos- 
metics and pigments and the like" (3.37). In Contempl. (52), he makes a 
similar denunciation of the use of slave boys in the symposium, noting 
that the slave boys use cosmetics and elaborate hair styles associated 
with women to enhance their beauty.” Such people are a disgrace to 
themselves, their house, and the whole human race (Spec. leg. 3.38). 

When Paul instructs the women to limit their speech to the home, 
arguing in 1 Cor 14:35 that it is “shameful (oioyoóv) for a woman to 
speak in church,” he is again consistent with Philo’s views. In Spec. leg. 
3.169, Philo writes, 


Market-places and council-halls and law-courts and gatherings and 
meetings where a large number of people are assembled, and open-air 
life with full scope for discussion and action—all these are suitable to 
men both in war and peace. The women are best suited to the indoor 
life which never strays from the house, within which the middle door is 
taken by the maidens as their boundary, and the outer door by those who 
have reached full womanhood. 


Even when she goes to the temple, “she should take pains to go, not 
when the market is full, but when most people have gone” (Spec. leg. 
3.171). To exceed the limits nature has given her by being outside the 
home—at the marketplace, in war, or at gymnastic events—exposes her 
to shame (aioyivn, Spec. leg. 3.173). 


The Argument from Creation in Paul and Philo 


Philo’s concerns illuminate the issues that Paul faces in 1 Corinthians. 
For Philo, the order of creation requires a distinction between the 
sexes that is demonstrated in the appropriate covering of the head. In 
his midrashic treatment of Pentateuchal laws, Philo demonstrates that 
women violate the order of creation when they appear without a head 


55 On long hair as one of the distinguishing characteristics of men who adopted a 
feminine appearance, see H. Herter, “Effeminatus,” RAC 4.632. 
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covering, while men violate the order of creation when they “braid 
and adorn their heads.” To violate nature’s dictates is to engage in 
shameful conduct. Both Philo and Paul indicate that it is a shame for a 
woman to appear “with uncovered head" (anoxataxahvato ti «eqoMi, 
Spec. leg. 3.60; 1Cor 11:5). The similarity of wording between Philo and 
Paul suggests that both are following the same midrashic traditions in 
interpreting the Torah’s mandates on the appropriate head coverings of 
men and women. The similarity between Philo and Paul also clarifies 
the situation Paul is facing at Corinth. He 1s not addressing men who 
wear veils, nor is he addressing the problem of women who let their 
hair down. Like Philo, he assumes that the dictates of Torah demand 
that women wear head coverings and that men avoid any associations 
with homosexuality. 

For Philo, the demands of God that are given in the Torah are 
rooted in the laws of nature.°*° Philo speaks in Stoic terms of the “right 
reason of nature” (víjc ploewg óot0ó6c Adyoc) as the “constitution” of the 
cosmos viewed as a city (Jos. 31; cf. Mos. 1.48).7 In keeping with this 
equation 1s Philo's portrayal of the true cosmopolitan as the one who 
acts according to the will of nature.? According to Opif. 3, “The world 
is in harmony with the law, and the law with the world, and ... the 
man who observes the law 1s constituted thereby a loyal citizen of the 
world, regulating his doings by the purpose and will of nature." Indeed, 
many individual laws are presented as laws of nature (Praem. 108; Spec. 
leg. 2.120f; 3.112; Decal. 132; Sobr. 25).°° 

Philo insists that nature gives humanity moral instruction. According 
to QGen. 3.27, nature wipes out and cleanses the wrong kind of learn- 
ing, while at the same time it “offers an abundance of instruction and 
guidance.” According to Q.Gen. 3.54, virtues are “being taught before- 
hand by nature what is sovereign and what is unservile." 

Philo, following the Stoics,” speaks of the “use prescribed by nature” 
(xaxà qvo xofjors) of the seven natural capacities of the human: sexual 
potency, speech, and the five senses (Mut. 111£). Hence Philo insists that 
the laws governing sexual distinctions are founded on the law of nature. 


56 See Hindy Najman, “The Law of Nature and the Authority of the Mosaic Law,” 
SPhA 11 (1999) 55-73 and Richard Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero,” 
HTR 71 (1978) 35759. 

57 Helmut Koester, “vogs,” 7DNT 9.269. 

59 Thid. 

59 Thid. 

60 Chrysippus, Fr 389 in von Arnim, SVF 3.94; cited in Koester, “dots,” 269. 
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He consistently describes sexual aberrations as a violation ofthe natural 
law. According to Abr. 135, the inhabitants of Sodom “threw off their 
necks the law of nature” (tov víjg ploewg vouov). In his discussion of 
sexual laws in Spec. leg. 3, he consistently interprets the law of Moses 
to demonstrate that the dictates of nature provide the norm for human 
existence. Those who quench the life of the seed as it drops to the 
ground are the “enemies of nature" (&y8ooi tig pboewc, 3.36). The 
“man-woman” (dvögöyvvog) debases “the sterling com of nature" (3.38) 
by engaging in pleasures that are against nature (zaoà qvo, 3.39 [my 
translation]).°' The harlot has “corrupted the gifts of nature” (tàs fic 
qvogosc diapdeiqaca yaoutas, 3.51, [my translation]). 

Philo’s argument from nature is the basis for his appeal to shame 
in his description of women who lack the head covering as a symbol of 
modesty and men who adorn their hair. He also appeals to nature when 
he indicates that women should avoid the sporting arena (Spec. 3.176), 
where the modesty required of women is violated. Related to Philo’s 
appeal to modesty to justify the sequestering of women and his equa- 
tion of law and nature is his reliance on arguments about what is fitting 
and suitable, which are expressed with the synonymous use of GQuoet- 
tetv (“to be appropriate"), noeneıv (“to be fitting”), and dxodoviov ti 
gvoet (“in conformity with nature”). One may note this synonymous 
use in Spec. leg. 3.48, where he describes the laws prohibiting that which 
is Taga qow (“contrary to nature") and requiring that which is åvañó- 
yos TOD NEENOVTOG «ai dxoAXov0ov tH poet (“what was in accord with 
decency and in accordance with nature"). One who does not live in 
accord with nature “cares nothing for seemliness” (Spec. leg. 3.50: uéAet 
tov zo&zovroc ooxev). Women do not enter wars or even fights because 
of “the fitness of things" (tò no&nov, Spec. leg. 3.172), which is based on 
what nature permits (Spec. leg. 3.173). 

Philo's comments about the attire and place in society that are fitting 
for men and women belong to the larger context of reflections on the 
place of men and women. Whereas he devotes an entire treatise, De 
congressu, to a reasoned account of male education, he says that girls 
should have “education as befits maidens” before entering a “suitable 


9! For the meaning of àvóoóyvvoc in Philo, see Holder Szesnat, “Pretty Boys’ in 
Philo's De vita comptemplatwa,” SPhA 10 (1998) 98. He argues that the term was used 
not only for congenital hermaphrodites but also for a man who transgressed gender 
boundaries: “For Philo, the connotations are, then, both gender-transgressions in the 
form of dress, hairstyles, cosmetics, gait, and the passive role in sexual intercourse." 

62 Sly, Philo's Perception of Women, 206. 
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marriage" (yauov tot noenovrog Spec. leg. 2.125). The world of business, 
government, war, and action “are suitable” (dvögdoıv épagudCovot) for 
men, whereas women “are suited” to life behind closed doors (Spec. leg. 


3.169). 


Conclusion 


Philo’s perspective offers helpful insights for our grasp of the dynamics 
of Paul's argument in 1Cor 11:2-16. Although they address very differ- 
ent issues—the case law for prostitutes and adulteresses in Philo and the 
proper head covering in Paul—both argue in similar ways. Both Paul 
and Philo regard the created order as the basis for the specific conduct 
of men and women in a public place. The violation of the order of cre- 
ation, which is evident in the specific laws, 1s the source of shame. The 
appropriate conduct, according to both writers, is to conduct oneself as 
“nature teaches,” that is, in accordance with what is fitting. Thus Paul's 
argument in 1Cor 11:2-16 would not have been perceived as convo- 
luted to one who was schooled in a tradition similar to that of Philo. 
The argument works within the assumptions of one who was schooled 
in the exegetical traditions of Hellenistic Judaism. 

Philo’s treatment of the conduct of men and women provides addi- 
tional insight about the specific requirements that Paul places on the 
Corinthians. Commentators have debated precisely what Paul means 
by xaxà «eqaAfjc &xwv (11:4) and dxataxadbvat@ ti «equo; (11:5). Philo, 
as noted above,‘ uses the latter phrase in the context of his midrash 
on Num 5:18 to refer not to the woman’s hairdo but to the head- 
dress that was the symbol of the woman’s modesty. His midrashic treat- 
ment of Scripture, combined with his Stoic perspective, leads him also 
to argue that long hair for men is the sign of the &àvóoóyvvoc. This 
background suggests that Paul 1s following a similar midrashic tradition 
drawn from OT texts that describe the head coverings of women. He 
is not addressing Roman customs in which men wore veils to worship. 
Nor is his argument especially unusual in 1 Corinthians, where he else- 
where argues from the community's traditions and from creation. Like 
Philo, he 1s concerned that men and women not blur sexual distinctions 
by their attire and conduct. 


63 Thid. 
9* See above at n. 43 
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One may observe the continuity between Paul’s argument in ı Cor 
11:2-16 and later discussions in the disputed Pauline letters. The basis 
of Paul's argument in 1Cor 11:2-16—that Christ is the xeqad of the 
man, who is the xegaAr) of the woman in an order of creation—is 
developed in Colossians and Ephesians, where Christ 1s the head of 
the church (Eph 1:23; Col 1:18), of every principality and power (Col 
2:10), and of the husband (5:22), who is the head of the wife. Although 
the language of Colossians and Ephesians reflects cosmological and 
theological interests that are not present in 1 Cor 11:2-16, these epistles 
express a hierarchy of being that 1s a development of, but not a radical 
departure from, the earlier instructions. This hierarchy is the basis for 
social relations within the church and family. 

Although Paul's argument is convoluted to modern readers and his 
conclusions disturbing to contemporary sensibilities, ancient readers 
most likely would have regarded the argument as neither convoluted 
nor disturbing. The argument reflects an interpretative tradition within 
Hellenistic Judaism, according to which the order of creation estab- 
lishes a hierarchy of being that determines the conduct that is either 
shameful or fitting for men and women. The argument in 1 Cor 11:2- 
16 demonstrates that Paul is not a first-century egalitarian whose pro- 
nouncements were quickly undermined by followers who retreated to 
the hierarchical views that were prevalent in their own society. Paul's 
argument rests on hierarchical assumptions that were widely shared 
among Hellenistic Jewish writers. 
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CIVIC CONCORD AND COSMIC HARMONY 
SOURCES OF METAPHORIC MAPPING 
IN / CLEMENT 20:3 


Cilliers Breytenbach 


Introduction 


In his Carl Newell Jackson Lectures on “early Christianity and Greek 
paideia,” delivered at Harvard in 1960, Werner Jaeger briefly analysed 
1 Clement against the background of the Greek rhetorical tradition, com- 
paring Clement to Demosthenes.' By drawing on the topos that inter- 
nal discord had overthrown great kings and powerful states, Clement 
had reverted to classical Greek tradition. Jaeger reminds us: 


**... Concord (homonoia) had always been the slogan of peacemaking lead- 
ers and political educators, of poets, sophists, and statesmen in the clas- 
sical age of the Greek polis. In the Roman period, Concordia had even 
become a goddess. ... Philosophers had praised her as the divine power 
that yokes the universe and upholds world order and world peace. So 
we are not surprised, and yet again we are, when we see Clement refer 
in that wonderful twentieth chapter of his letter to the cosmic order of 
all things as the ultimate principle established by the will of God, the 
creator, as a visible model for human life and peaceful cooperation."? 


Jaeger, who suggested that Clement used a Stoic source for his argu- 
ment,’ was not the first and the only one to investigate the Stoic back- 
ground of z Clement 20. Long before Jaeger, G. Bardy and Louis Sanders 
followed Rudolf Knopf’s commentary; and drew the attention to the 
parallels, especially between chapter 20 and several authors.’ It was 
Jaeger, however, who stressed the importance of the notion of ópóvoia. 
He argued that 7 Clement stands in the tradition of promoting concord 


1 W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge: Belknap, 1962) 12-26. 

2 Ibid., 13-4. 

3 Cf. ibid., 15 with note 8. 

* Cf. R. Knopf, Die Apostolischen Väter. Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel. Die zwei Clemensbriefe 
(Tübingen: Mohr, 1920) 75-6. 

5 Cf. G. Bardy, “Expressions stoiciennes dans la 1* Clementis," RSR 12 (1922) 73- 
85; L. Sanders, L’Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme (Studia Hellenistica; 
Louvain: Peeters, 1943) 121-30; Ch. Eggenberger, Die Quellen der politischen Ethik des 1. 
Klemensbriefes (Zürich: Zwüngli-Verlag, 1961). 
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using the genus symbouleutikon.5 In an unsurpassed study published in 
Dutch only, Willem van Unnik followed Jaeger in classifying 1 Clement 
as a letter using symbouleutic (deliberative) rhetoric in order to bring 
about peace and concord in the strife torn Corinthian church.’ Follow- 
ing the line of argumentation of the letter, he demonstrated the parallel 
use of the notion of concord and peace by Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Dio Cassius, Epictetus and Aelius Aristides. 

Because Van Unnik ventures to prove his case that z Clement should 
be classified as ovufovArj, he does not analyse the specific use of óuóvota 
in 20:3. The use of the term concord to refer to cosmic harmony is less 
usual than its combination with peace in reference to civic unanimity. 
To use the word óuóvoia (“oneness of mind”, “unanimity”, “concord”)® 
to refer to the Gouovia in the universe is clearly a metaphor. I shall 
pursue this line of thought further. 

In this regard, Van Unnik’s suggestion that 1Clement be studied 
against the background of the symbouleutic rhetoric of Dio Chrysos- 
tom and Aelius Aristides deserves to be followed. A survey of the use 
of óuóvoia in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods? has confirmed 
that in the use of the example of cosmic concord, Dio Chrysostom 
and Aelius Aristides, inter alia, prove to be the closest to 1 Clement 20:3.'° 
Since the origin and development of the notion of concord have been 
studied elsewhere,!! we can thus turn our attention to those cases where 
óuóvora was associated with cosmic harmony. 


6 Cf W. Jaeger, “Echo eines unbekannten Tragikerfragmentes in Clemens’ Brief an 
die Korinther,” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 102 (1959) 330—40. 

7 Cf. W.C. van Unnik, Studies over de zogenaamde Eerste Brief van Clemens (I Het Lit- 
teraire Genre; Amsterdam: Noord Hollandische Uitg., 1970). 

8 Cf LSJ, sv. 

9 For semantic reasons I confined the search (using the TLG, CD Rom #D) to the 
Greek expression. The editions cited are those in the canon of the TLG. For the use of 
concordia cf. P. Jal, “Pax civilis" — “concordia,” Revue des Etudes Latines 34 (1961) 210-31. 

10 Incidentally, the linguistic evidence has pointed in a direction where I could follow 
the example of Abraham Malherbe’s oeuvre. 

11 Cf. J. de Romilly, “Vocabulaire et propagande ou les premiers emplois de mot 
öuovora,” in Mélanges de Linguistique et de Philologie Grecques offerts à Pierre Chantraine (Paris: 
Klinksieck; 1972) 199-209; A. Moulakis, Homonoia, Eintracht und die Entwicklung eines 
politischen Bewusstseins, (Schriften reihe zur Politik und Geschichte; Munich: P. List, 1977); 
C. Breytenbach, “Harmonie im All und Eintracht in der korinthischen Gemeinde. 
Beobachtungen anhand von 1 Klem 20" (paper submitted to the “Harnack-Runde der 
Berliner Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft," ro February 2000). To be published in the 
yearbook of the society. 
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Cosmic Concord in Hellenistic Thought 


The expansion of the Greek concept of concord since Alexander the 
Great might have enhanced the use of the notion in order to describe 
relationships in other fields than those normally associated with ópó- 
vota, i.e. the nós! and household." In the De universi natura of Ps- 
Ocellus of Lucania, the binding power of harmony in the cosmos 
was compared to concord holding the household and the city together 
(Frag. 1): 


XUVEYEL YAO và LEV oxàvea vOv Goov God, 
tavtas 8 aitov apvyxd 
tov ÖE xóouov óouovía, 
tavtas &’ altıog 6 deöc' 
tas 8’ olnwg xoi tàs TOMAS GUdVOLO, 
tavtas 8’ atuoc vóuoc. 
tic ©v aitia xai qóotc TOV uev xóouov åouóyðar Sud zxavróc 
«ai undémot’ &c dxoouiav exBaivervy, 
tac ÔÈ MOMAS xoi voc otxoc dALYOYOEOVIG NEV; 


Because it holds intact: 

Through spirits, ways of life the tents of living things, 

Through god, harmony the cosmos, 

Through law, concord the households and the cities. 
Which is the cause and the natural ground holding the cosmos perma- 
nently together that it never may fall into chaos, whilst the cities and the 
households are temporary?!* 


The similarity ends at this point. In the last part of the fragment Ps- 
Ocellus contrasts the temporality of civic and household concord with 
the permanence of the harmonious movement in nature. Households 
and cities are creations, formed from material; they are steered, caused 
by change and misery. In contrast, permanent movement steers, it 1s 
Deos, possessing reason and intelligence.’ It is noteworthy that Ps- 
Ocellus does not use the term óuóvota to refer to the cosmic harmony. 
He merely compares civic concord with cosmic harmony. 


12 Cf. Polybius, 2.40 1; 42.6; 3.3.7; 4.46.7; 23.11.7; Aristophanes of Byzantium, Nomina 
aetatum 15.5 (cf. Frag. 37); 279.5; Posidonius, Fragmenta, Fragment 247F (= Edelstein-Kidd 
253,29 = FrGH 36). 

13 Cf. W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great. IT Sources and Studies (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1948) 409-17. 

14 De universi natura, Frag. 1 (ed. R. Harder = Stobaeus Ed. 1.13.2 [= Wachsmuth, 
139-40]. 

15 De universi natura Frag. 1 (= Stobaeus Ecl. 1.13.2). 
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Stobaeus has left us an extract from the third century Pythagorean 
philosopher Ps-Ecphantus, in which it is said that friendship in the nölıg 
shares in perfection when it imitates the concord of the universe.’ 
The language used is peculiar, especially the phrase tav tot navrög 
óuóvotav. One does not expect the word “oneness of mind” referring 
to relations in the universe. The word óuóvota originated in connection 
with unanimity between the members of a household or the citizens of 
a city-state." Its use in reference to the cosmos is metaphoric. In this 
expression, the conceptual domain of cosmic relations is understood 
in terms of the conceptual domain of “oneness of mind” within the 
noc. Theoretically, the entities, relations, knowledge, et cetera of the 
source domain, 1.e. civic concord, are mapped unto the target domain, 
namely cosmic harmony.'* To imply that friendship in the city shares 
in perfection when it imitates cosmic concord is to redirect concord 
to its domain of origin, the city. The fact that Ecphantus speaks of 
the “unanimity” of the universe, using language from the domain of 
the city as an example for friendship in the nökıs, shows us that civic 
concord has become a conceptual metaphor, which can be successfully 
applied to other domains." 

The Stoic Chrysippus wrote a treatise negi óuóvouac.? The work is no 
longer extant, but was presumably on political matters. Extracts from 
his other works transmit a definition of óuóvoia: “Concord is knowledge 
of common goods, through which the morally good are unanimous 
amongst one another, because they are in harmony with the things 
of life.”?! In a fragment from Chrysippus! work negi 926v transmitted 
by Philodemus, he identified good order, righteousness, concord, peace 


16 (Ps) Ecphantus Frag. 81 (= Stobaeus Flor. 4.7.64 [= Hense, 275]): & 8' èv vij móet 
qua. xXowó 1woc TEAEOG EXOUEVA àv TH TAVTOS GUOVOLAV ura. 

'7 For the latter, cf. Moulakis, Homonota. 

'8 I here draw on the theory of metaphor developed by G. Lakoff and M. Johnson, 
Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: 1980) and G. Lakoff and M. Turner, More Than Cool 
Reason: A Field Guide to Poetic Metaphor (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989). For 
an introduction and application on metaphors in the Jesus tradition, cf. J. Liebenberg, 
The Language of the Kingdom and Jesus (BZNW; Berlin: Tópelmann, forthcoming), Chapter 
2.3. 
1? Clement speaks of the smallest of living beings co-operating in peace and concord 
(20:10) and the unanimity with which the living beings went into Noah’s ark (9:4). 
Aelian uses the term to refer to relations amongst fishes (De natura animalium, 3.9; 12.2). 

?0 Cf SVF 3.353.2 (= Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 6.267b). 

?! SVF 3.625.3: Tiv te óuóvowrv èmotýunv civar xowóüv åyaðõv, àv Ó xai rovc 
omovdaious mavtas óuovosiv AAANAOLS à TO OVLPvetv Ev voi xatà TOV tov. Cf. also 


SVE 3.630.8-9; SVF 3.292.9; SVF 3.661.17. 
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and the universe with one another.” Posidonios,?? Musonius Rufus? 
and Epictetus? also know the political overtones of the concept of öuo- 
vota, but it can be fairly said that Stoicism took the idea of household 
or civic concord from popular tradition. As far as I can see, the notion 
was never introduced to express their teaching on cosmic order.” 


Cosmic Concord in Civic Rhetoric under the Empire 


From the first century CE onwards, the use of the 6udvota-terminology 
increased. Although the majority of occurrences refer to civic or house- 
hold concord,” there is some interference between civic concord and 
cosmic harmony.” Because Stoicism understood the cosmos to be a 
body permeated by one will,” it became all the more possible to speak 
of cosmic harmony in terms of “oneness of mind”, thus using óuóvota 
metaphorically. This can be exemplified by referring to Dio Chrysos- 
tom, Aelius Aristides and Ps-Aristotle’s De mundo. None of these authors 
can be said to be Stoics,” but as far as their cosmology is concerned, 


?? SVF 2.1076.9-10: Kgbo(i)nnog ... qn(oiv civar) ... xoi thv adtiy eivou xai eóvoutav 
xai dSixnv (R)ai óuóvorav xa(i ejiońvnv xoi TO nag(a)ııNoıov xv. 

?3 Frag. 247F (= Edelstein-Kidd 253.29 = FrGH 36). 

24 Cf. [Dissertationes], 8.50 (= ed. Hense, 37 = Stobaeus Flor. 4.7.67 [= Hense, 283]): 

Kadorov 62 tov uev Baothéa tov Gyadov Avayın nãoa xai Moyo xai £gyo 

civar dvaucetntov xoi TEAELOV 

ei meg Set aùtóv, oneg &ööxeı voic MAAALOIs vóuov Éupvyov eivat, 

£0voutav uev xoi GUOVOLAV unyavouevov, åvouiav ÔÈ xai ováow åneioyovta, 

Crrortiy 8$ tot Adc Svta xal natéga THV &oyxopuévov, oneg £xeivov. 

25 Cf. Dissertationes, 4.5.35: S0yuata èv oixia quitav mort Ev móet dudvoiay, £v Eüveorv 
giońvny, zxoóc Deov edydguotov, navtayoŭ Pagootvta, óc megi TOV GAAOTELMV, cc negl 
oVdevog AELWV. 

2 The Stoic teaching on cosmic order seems to stand in the tradition of Plato 
and Aristotle. C£. D. E. Hahm, The Origins of Stoic Cosmology (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1977) 185-99. 

27 Cf. Breytenbach, Harmonie. 

28 Plutarch‘s Vita Agesilai compares the opinion of some physicists that cosmic har- 
mony (fj zoóc navra zxàvvov &ouovia) would set in when the heavenly bodies would 
stand still, with an erroneous conception that concord means (thv ... oùx deda¢ óuó- 
vorav Aéyeoto) to yield too easily (Agesilaus 5:3). In the Moralia he compares the har- 
mony in a body made possible through the concord and agreement (vij óuovoiq «oi ovu- 
qovío) between moist and dry, hot and cold to goodwill and concord between brothers 
(De fraterno amore 2:28 = Moralia 478F-479A). 

?9 Cf. M. Lapidge, “Stoic Cosmology,” in J.M. Rist, The Stoics (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1978) 161-85, 172-9. 

30 Dio and Aristides could fairly be classified as Sophists and the author of De mundo 
as an Aristotelian. 
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Dio, a pupil of Musonius Rufus, stands in Stoic tradition,*'whilst Aelius 
Aristides and the anonymous author behind De mundo are known to 
have been influenced by popular Stoicism.?? 

In line with rhetoric tradition since Antiphon, Dio Chrysostom 
treated the subject of concord several times. Intercity rivalries and civic 
conflicts, often called ováotc (“factionalism or discord”), were rife in the 
bustling cities of the eastern provinces during the first to third centuries 
CE. It was such a problem that Dio, employing a critique heard at 
Rome itself, bemoaned it as typical of “Greek failings” (EAAnvıra åuao- 
týuata).” We cannot go into detail here.?* What is of interest, however, 
1s how Dio uses the notion of cosmic order within some of his speeches. 
Reference is made to cosmic relations to further the social politics of 
concord. When Dio had to speak on concord in his native city Prusa, 
he said a good deal not only about human, but also about celestial 
experiences, using them as examples. He thereby depicts cosmic rela- 
tions in terms of ôuóvoia ... xai qiia.: “These divine and grand cre- 
ations, as it happens, require concord and friendship; otherwise there 
is danger of ruin and destruction for this beautiful work of the creator, 
the universe.” The same would happen to a strife torn city. In his 38% 


5! Cf. Louis Francois, Essai sur Dion Chrysostome. Philosophie et Moraliste cynique et stoicien 
(Paris: Libraire Delagraves, 1921); for the later discussion, cf. B. E. Harris, “Dio of Prusa: 
A survey of recent work," ANRW 11.33.5 (1991) 3853-81, 3873-4. 

32 Cf. A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la Sophistique dans la province d'Asie au II° siècle 
de nótre ere (Paris: Bocard, 1923; 2”! ed., 1968) 197-8; H.B. Gottschalk, “Aristotelian 
Philosophy in the Roman World, from the Time of Cicero to the End of the second 
century AD," ANRW 11.36.2 (1987) 1079-1174, esp. 1137-8. 

53 Or. 38.38; with reference to the civic discord in the context of diseases of the soul, 
cf. Plutarch, Anımine an corporis affectionis sint peiores 4 (Mor. 501E-502A). For the social 
and political context of civic competition in relation to Roman rule and the imperial 
cult see also S. R. E Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984) 127, 132; S. Friesen, “The Cult of the 
Roman Emperors in Ephesos: Temple Wardens, City Titles, and Interpretation of the 
Revelation of John,” in Ephesos, Metropolis of Asia, ed. H. Koester (HTS 41; Valley Forge: 
TPI, 1995) 230-9; A. D. Macro, “The Cities of Asia under the Roman Imperium,” 
ANRW 11.7.2 (1980) 682-3; and S. Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor 
(2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1993) 1:206. For the impact on the social life of the cities 
and on the public rhetoric see L. M. White, “Counting the Cost of Nobility: The Social 
Economy of Roman Pergamon,” in Pergamon, Citidel of the Gods, ed. H. Koester (HTS 46; 
Harrisburg: TPI, 1998) 336-341 and U. Kampmann, “Homonota Politics in Asia Minor: 
The Example of Pergamon,” in ibid., 373-93. 

34 Cf. Breytenbach, Harmonie; C.P. Jones, The Roman world of Dio Chrysostom (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1978) 83-94; A.R.R. Sheppard, “Homonoia in the 
Greek cities of the Roman Empire,” Ancient Society 15-17 (1984-6) 229-52. 


55 Or. 48.14: Öt xà Dea tadta xoi peycra óuovotac tuyyáver Sedueva. xol quac: ei dé 
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oration Dio addresses the Nicomedians on concord, advising them to 
achieve unanimity with the Nicaens.’ He starts by telling them where 
concord comes from and what it achieves, trying to persuade them, 
that *... concord has been proved to be beneficial to all mankind." 
Delving into the origin of concord, Dio traces “... its very beginning 
to greatest of divine things (tà uéyvova vv deiwv TEayudtov).” He then 
continues (Or. 38.11): 

Yao oci] xoi qia ŝoti xal xatahayh xoi ovyyéveta, xoi voto. zt vto. 

negueidngev. xoi và otoyeïa 68 ti dXXo T] óuóvou Evot; xoi SV od obetat 

TÁVTA và uEYLOTA, TOUTS £o, xoi Sv o0 navra AxóAXvtou, toòvavtiov.?® 


Dio's verdict that concord unites the basic elements (air, earth, water 
and fire) and that they are preserved through mutual concord echoes 
Stoic tradition. In Stoic tradition he was taught to compare the orderly 
constitution of the universe with the arrangement and orderliness of 
the administration of a óc *?—provided the city-state is governed in 
accordance with law in complete friendship and concord.” 

The Stoic influence on the way he deals with the topic of cosmic 
concord can also be seen from his 40" oration. Here he uses cosmic 
order as an example to urge his fellow citizens to foster good relations 
with the Apameians. Drawing on the tradition of political rhetoric, he 
uses the expressions óuóvoia and éguovia to refer to the eternal orderly 
relationship between the elements. Should they fall into discord, the 
universe itself will be destroyed (Or. 40.35): 


oby Ö6EATE tot Edunavtos oveavod xoi rv Ev AUTO Deiwv xoi Laxagiwv 
aidviov táEw xoi óuóvouav «oi ooqoooóviyv, NG OTE xGAMLOV ObTE oeuvó- 
TEQOV OVSEV olóv T’ &uwofjoou; TEdS è aŭ THV Aeyouévov OTOLYEiWv, dépoc 
xal ys xoi tdatocg xoi muedc, thv &oqoAf] xoi dixatav Ov ai voc íouo- 
viav, ued” Gong evyvwuoovvyS xoi UETELOTYTOS ÖLAÉVELV xéquxev AUTA TE 
omtoueva xai omfovta tov Änavra Xöouov;"! 


ur, xivduvoc AnoAEodaı xai qOaotjvou TH xar@™ voto ónuovoyruo tH xóouo. 

36 Cf. Or. 38.6—7. 

57 Or. 38.8 (translation LCL). 

38 Or. 38.11 (translation LCL): “For the same manifestation is both friendship and 
reconciliation and kinship, and it embraces all these. Furthermore, what but concord 
unites the elements? Again, that through which all the greatest things are preserved is 
concord, while that through which everything is destroyed is its opposite.” 

39 Cf. M. Schofield, The Stoic idea of the city (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991) 75-92; Cicero, De natura deorum, 2.3.154; Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 4.26. 

40 Cf. Or. 30:30. 

^! Or. 40.35 (translation LCL): “Do you not see in the heavens as a whole and 
in the divine and blessed beings that dwell therein an order and concord and self- 
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The conflation of Stoic cosmology and rhetorical tradition can also 
be seen when Dio elaborates on the predominant role of the ether, in 
which the ruling and supreme element of the spiritual power lives: He 
stresses the friendship and concord in which the air holds its sway (Or. 


40.37"): 


T] u&v YOO Aeyouevy TAG tois ooqoic éEmtxEctyots aid ooc, 
èv @ tò fjaoU.ebov xoi tò xvorwtatov INS Wuyırfjs óuváueoc, 
dv 00x ANOTEENOVIOL NÕO ÖvoudLeıv xoAXcouc, 

GEM TE xai TEGWS yvyvouévr| EV TLOL YOOVOLS TETAYUEVOLG, 

uetà TONS quitas xai Guovoiag gore ovupatvew.*? 


ec 


He also urges those who do not share this cosmology to observe, 
that these things [sc. the basic elements], being by nature indestructible 
and divine and steered by the powerful will of the first and greatest god, 
want to be preserved as a result of their mutual friendship and concord 
at all ümes."** The metaphoric use of civic concord in this regard is 
clear. Dio speaks of cosmic harmony in a language (e.g. öuövora xai 
qia, eoyvopuootvr xoi uetorótne) borrowed from the domain of civic 
concord. He does this because in his speeches he advises his audiences 
to come to an agreement with their fellow citizens or partner cities. 
Cosmic harmony is used as paradigm, the example itself, however, is 
portrayed in the language of the overall topic of the oration. 

The theological motive 1s even stronger in Aelius Arisüdes' treatment 
of cosmic harmony. According to him “Concord alone preserves the 
order of the seasons given by Zeus."? [n his symbouleutic orations, e.g. 
the 23" (De concordia), Aristides uses nature to illustrate civic concord. 


control which is eternal, than which it is impossible to conceive of anything either 
more beautiful or more august? Furthermore, do you not see also the stable, righteous, 
everlasting concord of the elements, as they are called—air and earth and water and 
fire—with what reasonableness and moderation it is their nature to continue, not only 
to be preserved themselves, but also to preserve the entire universe?” 

® Cf. SVF 2.601(= Chrysippus, Fragmenta logica et physica 601). 

43 Or. 40.37; I have arranged the lines in such a way as to emphasize the rhetorical 
nature of the formulation. Translation (LCL): “For the predominance of the ether of 
which the wise men speak—the ether wherein the ruling and supreme element of its 
spiritual power they often do not shrink from calling fire—taking place as it does with 
limitation and gentleness within certain appointed cycles, occurs no doubt with entire 
friendship and concord.” 

^* Or. 40.36: Öt tatta mepuxdta paota xoi deta xoi tot mewtov xoi ueyiotov 
youn xai Suvduer xuPeov@peva 9e00 TOV Gxavta xoóvov Ex ts MEDS GAANAG quac xoi 
duovoiag omCeodar quet ... 

55 Or. 24.42 (Keil; = Dindorf 44.567.17-18): uövn [sc. dudvoia] uév yàg tag èx Ards 
Hoeacs Beßauoi, uóvi] Se Anavra émropoayiCetar. 
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In introducing his example, he utilises the term GQuovia to refer to city 
administration. In government and in association between groups it 1s 
best to strive for harmony, imitating cosmic harmony (Or. 23.76—7): 
éxel xal TÖV ztávra. o0oavóv xoi xóouov, 
Oc TO XGAMOTOV &zxóávrov OXTUA xal xoóoonua eüdgev, 
uia ô) xov yvoun xai quitas óovatus romet: 
Hal ETà TAUVTNS NALOG TE TOQEVETAL TV AVTOD ywgav PVAATTWV dU aiivoc 
xai VEANVNG Pdouata xoi &oréoov PoEd xoosi 
xal (ov EELOdOL xal tás éxáotwv MEds Ania xai &rooThoELS TE oi 
xadijnxovoat 
xal náv KQLOVIOL PUAGTTOVTAL, VLAWMONS Tis ónoAoytac, 
Srapoedc dé oddEULGS Evovons OVSE &yyvyvouévnc, 
AA TH 9eoud TAVtIOV OVYZXEXWENXOTOV 
xal UL YVOUN MEL TAVTOS Tod ztooor]xovroc xooguévov. 6 


Although Aristides does not use the term öyuövora in this example, 
he describes his example, cosmic äguovia, in human terms (cf. the 
use of uia ... yvoun xai quac Öbvanız and vixmoys ts óuoXoytac). 
He actually propagates civic concord. He turns in his next example 
to human paradigms and thus to the notion of concord." Like the 
cities, whose greatest protection and greatest glory is the harmony 
with which they are administered, the concord and zeal (öuövora xai 
onovön) which the kings have towards one another, is their fairest 
possession. Like Dio, Aristides uses cosmic harmony as a metaphor to 
illustrate civic concord. What is mapped from the cosmic realm onto 
the city administration, 1s the one power with which everything is kept 
harmoniously together. 

One may also speak of cosmic harmony in terms of the concord 
so typical of a successful city. Our next author does this. With the 
unknown author (ps-Aristotle) of De mundo, one might ask the question 
why the cosmos, composed from opposite principles (dry and wet, hot 
and cold), has not been destroyed long ago and why it did not perish. 


46 Or. 23.76-77 (Keil; = Dindorf 42.537.12-18), arrangement mine. Translation Behr: 
"Indeed, one will together with the power of friendship administers all the heavens and 
Universe, which itself has received the greatest glory and title of all. And in conjunction 
with this power the sun proceeds in its course ever preserving its proper place, and 
the phases of the moon and the motion of the stars go on, and the revolutions and 
the positions of each in respect to one another and their proper distances, and again 
their harmonies are preserved, since agreement prevails among them, and there are no 
differences present, nor do they arise, but all things yield to the law of nature and they 
use one will concerning all their duties, ..." 

47 Aristides makes ample use of the notion of civic concord, cf. Breytenbach, Har- 
monie. 
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The cosmic harmony between opposing forces finds a parallel in civic 
concord. Why is it that a city does not perish? Ps-Aristotle uses civic 
concord as an example to illustrate cosmic harmony. He maps some 
qualities and relations associated with the domain of civic concord unto 


the cosmos (De mundo 396b): 


Ayvoovoı 68 Sti TOUT’ Hv notic óuovotac TO BAVUACLOTATOV, 

héy@ 6& TO £x TOAAOV uiav xoi Öuolav EE &vouoiwv dxorsAeiv Sudd_eow 

bmodexouevynv zt&oav xoi quow xoi THYNV. 

*Tows è xai vv èvavtiwv Å qoot yAixetat xal £x TOUTWV Anotekei TO 
OVUMWVOV, OX EX TOV Ópolov, 

Wome Guede TO KEEEV ovvýyaye xoóc TO BAU xoi oby ÉxATEQOV xoc TO 
ÓóuóqvAov, 

xal THY TEMTHV ópóvorav SiG TOV Evavılov onvippev, où Suz vOv Öuolwv.*? 


Like a xóAc, the universe is a complex of opposites. Heaven, earth, and 
the whole cosmos, albeit a mixture of opposite elements, are organised 
by one harmony, a power that reaches right through everything (uia 
[f] Sta mévtwv dSujxovoa Öbvauıs). The cosmos is preserved through 
the agreement between the elements (fj vóv ototyeiwv ópoXoyia) and 
*... nature teaches us that equality is the preserver of concord, and 
concord is the preserver of the cosmos, which is the parent of all 
things and the most beautiful of all." Nothing can be compared to the 
arrangement of the heavens, the movement of the stars and sun and 
moon or the consistency of hours and seasons. Even the unexpected 
changes brought about by winds, thunderbolts and violent storms bring 
the whole into concord and keep it intact. In this respect the cosmic 
harmony can be compared to civil concord, although it surpasses the 
latter. 

A range of other authors from the second century CE illustrates 
that the association between civic concord and cosmic harmony found 


^9 De mundo 396b (translation LCL): “They do not recognise that the most wonderful 
thing of all about the harmonious working of a city-community is this: that out of 
plurality and diversity it achieves a homogeneous unity capable of admitting every 
variation of nature and degree. But perhaps nature actually has a liking for opposites; 
perhaps it is from them that she creates harmony, and not from similar things, in just 
the same way as she has joined the male to the female, and not each of them to another 
of the same sex, thus making the first harmonious community not of similar but of 
opposite things.” 

49 De mundo 397a. (translation LCL): óu tò toov owottxdv zc otuv Spovoias, 1j dé 
óuóvota. TOD MAVTWV YEVETHEOS xoi TEQIXAAAEOTÓTOV xóopov. 

50 Cf. De mundo 397a.23: Aù 8& tobtwv TO vorsoóv éxmteCduEVoV TO TE TUEdSES 
ÖLO.TVEÖLEVOV eic GUOVOLAV yer TO TEV xai xaðiotow. 
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in Dio Chrysostom, Aristides, and Ps-Aristotle was not uncommon. 
Philostratus refers in his Vita Apollonii to the dudvoia tov nóAeov and 
metaphorically to the óuóvora vàv orousiov.?! Marcus Aurelius de- 
scribes the reason of the universe as a spirit of fellowship promoting 
concord: 


“O tot ÓXov voti xowovixóc. 

TETMOINXE 'YOUV và YELOM THV NEELTTOVWV EVEXEV 

«ai tà xOELTTO GAAAOLS ovvhouooev. 

bets mH¢ brétaEe, ovvévoEs, xoi tò xat GElav AnEveuuev Exc.otois 
xal tà XOATLOTEVOVTA eic GUdVOLAV GAAAWV ovvnyayev.’? 


According to the first century philosopher Heraclitus in his Quaestiones 
Homericae, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, disciple and sucessor of Thales, 
connected the earth as devtegov otoryetov with water, the first element: 
*... in order that wetness mixed with dryness from its opposing nature 
would remain in single concord."*? Heraclitus, who is familiar with the 
normal use of the öuövora-terminology,’' uses it here in a metaphoric 
manner. Theon of Smyrna, who wrote his De utilitate mathematicae during 
the reign of Hadrian, elaborates on music. For him God is the one who 
fits together (ovvaguootys) disagreeing things (De utilitate mathematicae, 
12.1622): 


Hal TOŬTO UEYLOTOV éoyov Beod xoà HOVOLKNV TE XAL Kata lateımmv và 
EXdEA gira noriv. 

èv uovowfj, PAOLV, f| GUGVOLA TOV TEAYUATOY, ët. xal KOLOTOXEATIA TOD 
navrög' 

xal yao otc] Ev ROOUW uev Gouovia, Ev ökeı 6’ edvouta, £v oixots òè 
OWPEOOHVN yiveodar mEpuxE’ 

ovotatixis yao Eotı xoi Evang TOV xoXX0v* 


51 Qf. Vita Apollonit 5.41; 4.34. 

52 Meditationes 5.30, (trans. A.S.L. Farquharson; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1944): “The mind of the Whole is social. Certainly it has made the inferior in the 
interests of the superior and has connected the superior one with another. You see how 
it has subordinated, co-ordinated, and allotted to each its due and brought the ruling 
creatures into agreement one with another." 

53 Quaestiones Homericae 22.8: iva Ened myðèv byeov èE Avrındakov ploews sic piav 
óuóvotav àvoxoo f|. 

54 Cf. Quaestiones Homericae 32.4; 69.8. 

55 Theon, De utilitate mathematicae 12.18-24: “The greatest work of God is to reconcile 
things that are foes, in music and in medicine. In music, they say, is the concord of 
things, and even the aristocratic rule of the universe. For concord herself, by nature, 
becomes harmony in the cosmos, sound government in the polis, and temperance in 
the household. For all things, it is a force for bring together and unifying.” 
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For Theon, the concord of things (fj ónóvota tõv ngayudrwv) seems 
to entail cosmic harmony, civic order and peace in the family.‘ 

Our review so far has shown that the conflation of the notions of 
civic concord and cosmic harmony to differ. Some authors still distin- 
guish between the two concepts. The author of De mundo and Aelius 
Aristides show a preference for the term Gguovia when referring to the 
cosmos. Philo of Alexandria, familiar with the civic notion of concord,’ 
seems to refer to cosmic harmony by using the term évaguóvioc?? or 
Geuovia.°? Texts influenced by Stoic cosmology map particularities of 
cosmic harmony onto civic concord. In doing so, they use the termi- 
nology of their target field, civic concord, to speak about cosmic har- 
mony. This is quite clear from Dio Chrysostom’s speeches and Marcus 
Aurelius’ Meditationes. A text from a Jewish author transmitted under 
the name of Phocylides, however, illustrates that this practice of giving 
ethical instruction by appealing to cosmic concord was not unfamiliar 
to Greek-speaking Jews. In the case of Pseudo-Phocylides the example 
is again depicted in the language of what is to be illustrated: 


70 wi pdovéots åyaðõv tágo uh UBEOV Avanpnıc. 
71 dapdovor Ovgavidaı xoi £v AAANAoıg veAé0ovow. 
72 ov pdovea uývy TOAD xoeíoooow NAiov avyoic 
73 od x96v ovoavíioto' oyouaot vegdev Eotoa 

74 ob MOTALOL xeAcyeoovw. Gel 5’ Gudvotav EXOVOLV 
75 ei y&Q Epıg naxdgeooıv Env 00x àv nöAog éotr. 5? 


The enduring unanimity in creation is used as an example to urge the 
listeners not to envy. Envy in the universe would make it perish. This 
would apply even more to human relations. 


56 For the use of the öuövora-terminonlogy in connection with music, cf. also Philo- 
demus, De musica, 85.28 

Y Cf. e.g. Abr 243; Heres 183; Spec Leg 1.138; Mut 200. See also the article by Ferguson 
in this volume. 

58 Cf. e.g. Agri 51. 

59 Cf. e.g. Vit. Mos. 2.120. 

99 Sententiae 70—5 (Translation PW. van der Horst [OTP 1I:576] ): 

“(70) Do not envy (your) friends their goods, do not fix reproach (upon them). 

(71) The heavenly ones also are without envy toward each other. 

(72) The moon does not envy the much stronger beams of the sun, 

(73) nor the earth the heavenly heights though it is below, 

(74) nor the rivers the seas. They are always in concord. 

(75) For if there were strife among the blessed ones, heaven would not stand firm.” 
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Cosmic Concord in 1 Clement 


We can now return to those instances of the text of 1 Clement 20 where 
the notion of concord is taken up again." Up to chapter 20 Clement 
did not use the expression in reference to cosmic relations. The occur- 
rence of óuóvota in 7 Clement 20:3 is thus of particular interest to us. 
Here Clement stands in the tradition we have sought to reconstruct in 
part IL. What Clement borrowed from the Stoic idea of agreement 
(ovuqovta), affinity (ovuráðsıa), harmony (åopovia) in the universe, is 
the unanimity with which the sun, the moon and the dancing stars cir- 
cle within the bounds assigned to them.‘ “For the Stoics, the final goal 
in life was to live harmoniously with nature."*' Clement uses the cos- 
mic order as example that has to be imitated by the Corinthians. In 
20.3, however, he draws upon the tradition of political rhetoric and he 
uses the notion of öuövora in describing the cosmic order.® Similar to 
the civic orations of Dio and Aelius Aristides, Clements letter aims 
to convince the Corinthian church to live in concord.? Cosmic har- 
mony is used as an example to forward concord in the community. The 
domain of cosmic harmony is thereby, as in the case of Dio Chrysos- 
tom, depicted in terms of civic concord: 
"HAuög te xal ogAr|vn, GOTEOMV TE YOEOL xatà tv ĝlatayhv adtod 
Ev Guovoig diya zt&ons ztaoexpáosoc 


sEehiooovow rovc £mrevoyuévouc AVTOIC ôgrouovg.®? 


The text ends with a combination of concord and peace (eiorjvn),® the 
latter seeming to be the overarching concept.” This is because the 
notion of cosmic concord has been integrated into Clement’s Jewish- 


Previously 9:4; 11:2. 

Cf. e.g. the text from Aristides 23" oration at note 46 above. 

3 Cf. Cicero, De natura deorum Il 101; Sanders, L’Hellénisme, 109-30. 
Lapidge, Stoic Cosmology, 161. 

65 Because H. Lona (Der erste Clemensbrief [KAV; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1998] 255) does not note the difference between cosmic harmony and civic 
concord, he sees the background of Clement’s utterances in the Hellenistic synagogue. 
Philo, however, does not speak of cosmic concord, but talks about cosmic harmony (cf. 
supra). 

96 Cf. section two above. 

67 Cf 21:15 30:3; 63:2; 65:1. 

68 1 Clement 20:3 (Translation adapted from Lightfoot): “The sun and the moon and 
the dancing stars according to his appointment circle in concord within the bounds 
assigned to them, without any swerving aside." 

69 Cf. 20:10-11. 

70 Cf. its prominent position in 19:2. 
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Christian conviction that God is the creator.”! Van Unnik rightly noted 
the differences between z Clement 20 and Stoicism: “The tinge of Stoic 
language is unmistakable, but this conception of the universe is sub- 
jected to another, biblical idea of God.”” Just by glancing at the text 
one can see this clearly. The father and creator (6 mathe xai xTiorng 
— 19:2), the great creator and ruler (6 uéyag óquovoyóc xai dSeomdtys 
— 20:8,11) dominates the whole text as can be inferred from the recur- 
rence of the third person pronoun adtög in 19:1,3; 20:1-4,6 and the 
relative @ in 20:12 Although the great creator and ruler is introduced 
(19:2) as patient, without anger (19:3) and finally praised for the mercies 
he bestowed on the readers (20:11—12), the passage focuses on the order 
he bestowed on his creation.” The peace and concord,” brought about 
by this order, result from his will and command.” 

It is undisputed that Clement, and this is also true for the 20^ 
chapter of the letter,” is heavily dependent on his Jewish Christian 
monotheistic tradition. The universe is the creation of the one and 
only God, the Father who is portrayed to be merciful. As far as the 
reception of Stoic tradition is concerned, one can subscribe to Jaeger’s 
view: “Clement has here ... blended stock Stoic ideas with his Jewish- 
Christian belief in creation in order to illustrate and substantiate the 
latter in detail" Does this also apply to his use of the notion of 
öuovora among the planets? The notion of cosmic order and harmony 
is well known in Stoicism. Clement, however, used it in a letter whose 
argumentative strategy stands in the tradition of symbouleutic rhetoric. 
He urges the church in Corinth to overcome their internal strife, caused 


7! As A. von Harnack underlined throughout his last publication: Einführung in die 
Alte Kirchengeschichte. Das Schreiben der Römischen Kirche an die Korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians 
(1. Clemensbrief) (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929). Drew's suggestion, however, that Clement used 
a liturgical text from Rome (cf. Knopf, Vater, 76) is unconvincing; cf. A. Lindemann, Die 
Clemensbriefe (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1992) 76. 

72 W, C. van Unnik, “Is 1Clement 20 purely Stoic?," Sparsa Collecta III (NTS 31; 
Leiden: Brill, 1983) 52-58, 56. 

73 Cf. the use of -1ào00 x1. in 20:1-8,11: ÜNOTKOOOVTAL, TOV TeTAYLEVOY, vi|v Stataytyy, 
EILTETOYUEVOUG, TEOCOTAYLAOW, ÖLETAXEV, Tas abtaic tayoic, TEOOETAEEV. 

™ Cf. 19:2; 20:1,3,9-11. 

75 Cf. 20:4 (xaxà tò Benya adtod). 

76 Of. 20:1 (ti Soosi attod), 4 (tt vv Sedo0ypatioLéevov om adtod), 6 (xatà tiv 
Önmovgyiav adtod), 7. 

77 Cf. the review of the research by Lona, Clemensbrief, 267—72. 

79 Cf. W. Jaeger, “Echo,” 335: “Clemens hat hier ... stoisches Gedankengut mit 
seinem jüdisch-christlichen Schöpfungsglauben verschmolzen, um diesen im einzelnen 
zu veranschaulichen und zu substanziieren.” 
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by the conflict between the younger men and the elders. When he takes 
up the notion of concord in this respect,’? he links up with a rhetoric 
tradition dating back to Antiphon, Isocrates and Demosthenes.® The 
specific example of 20:3, where cosmic order is depicted in terms of 
concord, draws on this rhetorical tradition in a manner very similar to 
Dio Chrysostom. The notion of cosmic concord, however, 1s integrated 
into Jewish belief in the only God, the Creator. 


79 Cf. 21:1; 63:2; 65:1. 
80 For more detail cf. Breytenbach, Harmonie. 
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LOGOS OR SOPHIA: 
THE PAULINE USE OF THE ANCIENT DISPUTE 
BETWEEN RHETORIC AND PHILOSOPHY 


Edgar Krentz 


Introduction: Paul and Rhetoric! 


Two outstanding books discussing Paul's use of and attitude toward 
rhetoric have appeared in recent years. R. Dean Anderson’s Ancient 
Rhetorical Theory in Paul appeared in 1996, followed by Bruce W. Winter’s 
Philo and Paul Among the Sophists in 1997.2 They reflect the recently 
burgeoning of interest in Paul and rhetoric.’ But they come to divergent 
interpretations of Paul’s evaluation of rhetoric. Anderson concludes 
his examination of 1Corinthians 1-4 with the statement that “These 
chapters say virtually nothing concerning Paul’s views on rhetorical 
theory and practice.”* He bases this, in part at least, on his conviction 
that the controversy between philosophy and rhetoric was absent in 
the first century, following J. Wisse, who argues that the controversy 


' Abraham Malherbe through his own writings and a series of students has con- 
tributed immensely to interpreting the New Testament within the social and cultural 
milieu of the Graeco-Roman world. I am delighted to offer this slight token of respect 
and affection to him. 

? R. Dean Anderson, Jr. Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (CBET 17; Kampen: Kok 
Pharos Publishing House, 1996; rev. ed. 1999); Bruce Winter, Philo and Paul among the 
Sophists..SNTSMS 96, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). There are two 
significant reviews of Anderson’s book: Johan D. F. van Halsema in JVovT 39 (1997) 292- 
94, and C. Clifton Black in BMCR 00.05.13 (online). Also for a response to Anderson, 
see the article by Stowers in this volume. 

3 Some of the key volumes are George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation 
Through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill and London: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1984); Persuasive Artistry: Studies in New Testament Rhetoric in Honor of George A. Kennedy, 
ed. D. E Watson (JSNTSup 50; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991); Rhetoric and the New 
Testament: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference, ed. S. E. Porter and T. H. Olbricht 
(JSNTSup 90; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993); Rhetoric, Scripture and Theology: Essays from 
the 1994 Pretoria Conference, ed. S. E. Porter and T. H. Olbricht JSNTSup 131; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1996); The Rhetorical Analysis of Scripture, ed. S. E. Porter and T. 
H. Olbricht (JSNTSup 146; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997). Space prohibits 
listing individual articles or the volumes dealing with the rhetoric of individual books. 

^ Anderson, Rhetorical Theory, 239—249; rev. ed., 265—76; the quotation is on 248; rev. 
ed., 276. 
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between rhetoric and philosophy did not last beyond the 40’s of the 
first century BCE. 

Winter, on the other hand, examines the evidence for the presence 
of sophists in Corinth in the first and second centuries CE. He holds 
that Epictetus (ca 55-135 CE) was known in Corinth, and that Discourses 
3.1 and 3.23 show that the debate between philosophy and rhetoric 
was still alive. Moreover, Dio Chrysostom (ca 40-112 CE) delivered 
his eighth oration, “Diogenes,” on his visit to Corinth, while Favorinus 
(ca 80-150 CE), Dio’s pupil, visited Corinth three times and delivered a 
Corinthian oration (no. 37).’ Herodes Atticus (ca 101-77 CE), Favorinus’ 
pupil, who decorated the Peirene Fountain at Corinth, erected a statue 
to his wife there.? Its inscription describes him as “great” (uéyac) and 
“preeminent” (£&oyoc GAA@v).° Finally, Plutarch (ca 50-120 CE) notes 
the presence of rhétores and sophists at the Isthmian Games.!° Winter 
discusses Paul’s views of sophistic rhetoric against this background, con- 
centrating on his initial proclamation (2.1-5) and his work in Corinth 
(1Cor 9), his critique of the Corinthian Sophistic Tradition (1 Cor 1-4), 
and his attitude to the Christian Sophists in Corinth (2 Cor 10:10, 11:6, 
and 12:16). He concludes that Paul regards the sophistic tradition as an 
inappropriate qualification for church leadership, and that he censures 
“Christian admiration for rhetorical skill."!! 

The earlier works by Margaret Mitchell? and Laurence L. Welborn" 
are valuable contributions to the rhetorical analysis of these letters, but 
do not address the question raised by Anderson and Winter's variant 


5 Jacob Wisse, *Welsprekendheid en filosofie bij Cicero. Studies en commentaar bij 
Cicero, De Oratore 3,19-37a; 52-95" (Unpublished Dissertation. University of Amster- 
dam, 1994) 17. 

6 Winter, Philo and Paul, 16-25. 

7 Ibid., 126-37. See also the articles by Winter and White below. 

8 J. H. Kent, Corinth. Inscriptions 1926-1960 (Princeton: The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1966) no. 128. 

9 Winter, Philo and Paul, 137-41. 

10 Plutarch, Quaetiones Conviviales (Mor.) 676c, 723-4. 

11 Winter, Philo and Paul, 201-20. There is extensive modern literature on Paul and 
rhetoric, which will not be taken up here. See Anderson and Stephen M. Pogoloft, Logos 
and Sophia: the Rhetorical Situation in 1 Corinthians (SBLDS 134; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1992) for an overview of this literature and useful bibliographies. 

1? Margaret Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of 
the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1992; Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1993). 

13 Laurence L. Welborn, Politics and Rhetoric in the Corinthian Epistles (Macon: Mercer 
University Press, 1997). 
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conclusions: Was there a debate between rhetoric (Aóyoc) and philos- 
ophy (ooqía) in Paul's world? Recent significant scholarship dealing 
with aspects of rhetoric and the second sophistic in the Early Roman 
Empire may aid us in answering this question and evaluating its sig- 
nificance for understanding Paul. Maud Gleason's Making Men details 
the significance of physical appearance and deportment for rhetori- 
cians by discussing the contrast and contest between Favorinus of Are- 
late and Polemo of Laodicea.'* Dimitrios Karadimas discusses the con- 
flict between philosophy and rhetoric in the second century in a recent 
volume discussing Sextus Empiricus and Aelius Aristides.?^ Graham 
Anderson's recent studies dealing with the Second Sophistic suggest 
that Paul would have been hesitant to use all the rhetorical resources 
of that movement, yet ranks him along with the “holy men" of the 
Roman world.'‘ Simon Swain’s Hellenism and Empire, in some respects a 
corrective to Graham Anderson," details the interrelationship of lan- 
guage and power in the years 50-250 CE." Rhetorical ability and cor- 
rect Greek (EXAnviouóg) were status marks that conferred prestige and 
power. Although her main interest is in Dio Chrysostom's portrayal 
of women, Karin Blomqvist provides significant information on Dio's 
attitude toward rhetoric and philosophy after his exile.? There is a 


4 Maud Gleason, Making Men: Sophists and Self Presentation in Ancient Rome (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995). 

15 Dimitrios Karadimas, Sextus Empiricus against Aelius Aristides: The Conflict between 
Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Second Century A.D. (Studia Graeca et Latina Lundensia 5; 
Lund: Lund University Press, 1996). 

l6 Graham Anderson, The Second Sophistic: A Cultural Phenomenon in the Roman Empire 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1993) 205; Sage, Saint and Sophist: Holy Men and their 
Associates in the Early Roman Empire (London and New York: Routledge, 1994) passim. 
His earlier work, Philostratus: Biography and Belles Lettres in the Third Century A.D. (London: 
Croom Helm, 1986) does not discuss New Testament figures. 

17 See the recent BMCR 98.6.18 (online) review of Thomas Schmitz, Bildung und 
Macht: Zur sozialen und politischen Funktion der zweiten Sophistik in der griechischen Welt der 
Kaiserzeit (München: Beck, 1997) by Heinz-Guenther Nesselrath, who writes: “In 1996, 
Simon Swain’s much more thorough and solid Hellenism and Empire (see next note) most 
of all looked into the question how the enormous literary activity on the Greek side 
between 50 and 250 AD grappled with the all-perevasive effects of Roman domination 
in Greek affairs.” Schmitz’s book was not available to me. 

18 Simon Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, and Power in the Greek World, 
AD 50-250 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). 

19 Karin Blomqvist, Myth and Moral Message in Dio Chrysostom: A Study in Dios Moral 
Thought, with a Particular Focus on His Attitudes Towards Women (Lund: Studentlitteratur, 


1989) 223-239. 
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debate over the question whether Dio did or did not convert from 
rhetoric to philosophy—a matter of some interest for the question 
before us. 


The Key Pauline Texts 


1 and 2Corinthians are the Pauline texts that most explicitly repudiate 
rhetoric as useful for Paul’s message. The fundamental Pauline passages 
are well known. 1Cor 1:17 is an explicit rejection of wisdom conveyed 
by rhetoric (gogia Aöyov) in favor of proclamation of the good news 
(ànéoteiév ue XELOTOS ... edayyeAiLeodaı) that the cross of Christ not be 
nullified (iva un xevwðf 6 ovavoóc tod Xeuotod). 1Cor 2:1-5 is a fuller 
statement of the same. Here Paul describes his initial proclamation as 
follows (key terms underscored): Kåyò é9ov noòs opc, dder@oi, Atov 
ov xa? ozegoynv Aóyov N oogíag natayyéňhwv ouiv TO ULOTNELOV Tot 
Beod. (2) od yao ëčxowå tı eidévon Ev Ouiv ei ur Tgoobv Xowtòv xai 
tobtov éotavoouévov. (3) xàyo Ev dodeveia xal Ev qófq xai Ev TEdUM 
zoli Eyevöunv nooög buüc, (4) xai 6 Aóyoc uov xai TO xýovyuá uov oUx 
èv zteiDoi[c] oopiag [Aóyowg] GAN Ev amodeiget mvEevuatos xai óvváusoc, 
(5) tva. f| niot ouv un T] £v copia &vüpoztov àAA Ev Óóvváue Veo. 

1 Cor 2:1-5 has long been regarded as Paul's rejection of rhetoric as 
a means of promoting the Gospel. Advisedly so. Here the terms nerðóç, 
oogia, Aóyoc, Anödeıdıg and níouc are all drawn from rhetoric and so 
deserve attention. As v. 4 makes clear, in the phrase “6 Aöyog uov xai tò 
xhovyuá uov,” the word Aóyoc the must here mean speech; therefore 
I translate the phrase ooqíq AXóyov as “wisdom of speech," not as 
“wisdom of argument,” and the phrase newoil[s] oopiag [Adyots] as “in 
persuasive speeches of wisdom,” both referring to persuasive rhetoric.? 
Paul is thus arguing that “not rhetoric, but the Spirit and power" (a 
hendiadys?) provide the proof (àmóósiEw). And so their allegience (fj 
miotts) should rest in the power of God, not the wisdom of humans. 
The heaping up in this paragraph of terminology at home in Greek 
rhetoric is impressive. 

Paul rejects this rhetoric, called the “wisdom of humans" (v. 5) in 
favor of another wisdom in 1 Cor 2:6-16; ooqía is a key term in this 
paragraph (see vv. 6, 7, 13). Commentators generally do not tie this 


?? Raymond F. Collins, First Corinthians (SacPag 7; Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 
2000) 115 translates 2:1, ob xað’ ozxeooyi|v Aöyov i copias, as “not with the advantage of 
rhetoric or wisdom," which catches the nuance well. 
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paragraph to Paul’s rejection of rhetorical persuasion, generally con- 
sidering it under the major category of wisdom.? Paul opposes the 
“wisdom of this age,” ie. the wisdom of speech, to the “wisdom of 
God" (2:6-7). It is a wisdom tied to the Spirit, which investigates the 
“deep things of God” (xà Bady tod 9709, 2:10). It is communicated in 
arguments taught by the Spirit (2:13). Only those endowed with Spirit 
can plumb this wisdom(cf. 2:12, 14), since “the deep things of God” (xà 
Baby tot deot, 2:10) are can only by examined in a manner congru- 
ent with Spirit (avevpatixdc, 2:14). Paul makes use of the Greek idea 
önora. dv’ Guoiov, literally “similar things through similar things," a topos 
with a long history in Greek thought.” Many other passages through- 
out the Corinthian letters also relate to this issue. Key terms or issues in 
the larger context include judgement and judge (xeivew/xoetorc/xevtr)s), 
terms drawn from dicastic rhetoric.? Paul's self-evaluation, his attack 
on his opposition for its false standards of judgment, and his promotion 
of a wisdom tied to the cross all relate to this superior wisdom. 

In spite of this apparent rejection of rhetoric, Paul himself clearly 
made use of rhetorical techniques and devices in the Corinthian letters. 
Gary S. Selby holds that Paul presented himself as an apocalyptic seer 
in 1 Cor 2.% Fred Danker recently argued that Paul was highly indebted 
to Demosthenes’ De Corona in 2 Corinthians.^ Glenn Holland argues 
that Pauls use of “foolishness” in 2Cor 10-13 1s a rhetorical ploy, 
using contrast (ovyxeuots) to advance his argument. Mario DiCicco 


?! See, for example, Gordon Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 98-120; Collins, First Corinthians, 121-39. 

22 It first appears in Homer Od. 17.218: óc dei tov óuotov cyet Peds wg TOV óuotov (“As 
ever, the god is bringing like and like together.” Unless otherwise indicated, translations 
of classical authors are taken from the Loeb Classical Library.) Plato Sym. 195B cites it 
as an old statement: ópotov poio dei meräteı (“Like and like strike together"). Similar 
expressions in Rep. 329A, Aristotle EN 1155a34. See LSJ s.v. 1 and R. G. Bury, The 
Symposium of Plato (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1909) 73 for additional references. 

23 Cf. 1 Cor 2:2; see Paul Shorey, “®votc, Meeth, Emornun,” TAPA 40 (1909), 198 on 
the distinction of criticism from creative powers. 

24 Gary S. Selby, “Paul, the Seer: The Rhetorical Persona in 1 Corinthians 2.1—16," 
in The Rhetorical Analysis of Scripture: Essays from the 1995 London Conference, ed. S.E. Porter 
and T. H. Olbricht (JSNTSup146; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 351-73. 

?5 Frederick W. Danker, “Paul’s Debt to the De Corona of Demosthenes: A Study 
of Rhetorical Techniques in Second Corinthians,” in Persuasive Artistry: Studies in New 
Testament Rhetoric in Honor of George A. Kennedy, ed. D. F. Watson (JSNTSup 50: Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1991) 262-80. 

2 Glenn Holland, “Speaking Like a Fool: Irony in 2 Corinthians 10-13,” in Rhetoric 
and the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference, ed. S. E. Porter and T. 
H. Olbricht JSNTSup 90; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993) 250-64. 
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has examined Paul’s use of Aristotle’s three modes of persuasion in 
2Cor 10-13.” There is thus quite a variety of interpretations of Paul's 
rhetoric and Paul as rhetorician in the Corinthian letters.” Paul shows 
rhetorical ability in the Corinthian letters, which makes his rejection of 
the wisdom of speech even more surprising. 

In this essay I suggest that Paul makes use of language drawn from 
the debate between rhetoricians and philosophers as teachers of wis- 
dom in the polis. He uses the language to identify himself as a teacher 
of wisdom and his message as the true wisdom—though not claiming 
to be a philosopher. Thus the wisdom he urges on the reader in 1 Cor 
2:6-16 is antithetical to the wisdom that comes via good speaking or 
persuasive rhetoric alone; rather it is a wisdom that is Spirit taught 
and Spirit received. In short, Paul argues for a wisdom superior to that 
taught by rhetoric, in a fashion similar to that argued by the proponents 
of philosophy over against rhetoric. 


Rhetoric in the Early Roman Empire 


Recently there has been a burgeoning of interest in rhetoric in the 
late republic and the early Roman Empire. Interest has risen in the 
resumption of the conflict between rhetoric and philosophy. It is here 
that Winter’s work becomes very important. He demonstrates that first 
century Corinth was well acquainted with the conventions of sophistic 
rhetoric. 

Anderson cites Hans von Arnim’s work on Dio Chrysostom to argue 
that the separation of philosophy from rhetoric meant that they no 
longer had the same aims.? Von Arnim goes on to point out that a con- 
troversy arose between rhetoric and philosophy when Romans became 
interested in the Greek philosophic schools. The rivalry arose from 
the burgeoning of rhetoric in the early Roman Empire alongside the 
popularization of Greek philosophy beginning with Cicero. Consider, 


27 Mario M. DiCicco, Pauls Use of Ethos, Pathos, and Logos in 2 Corinthians 10-13 (Mellen 
Biblical Press Series 31; Lewiston, Queenston, Lampeter: Mellen Biblical Press, 1995). 

28 Other contributions include Bruce Winter, “Is Paul Among the Sophists?" RTR 
53 (1994) 28-38; R. A. Horsely, “Wisdom of Word and /Words of Wisdom in Corinth,” 
CBQ 39 (1977) 224-239; Johannes Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: 
SCM Press, 1959) 135-67. 

29 Hans von Arnim, Leben und Werke Dio von Prusa, mit einer Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, 
Philosophie in ihrem Kampf um die fugendbildung (Berlin: Weidmann, 1898) 4-114, especially 
68, cited by Anderson, Rhetorical Theory, 53. 

30 Von Arnim, Leben und Werle, 92. 
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for example, What are the criteria for evaluating the value of rhetoric? 
‘Two questions dominated the discussion: (1) Is rhetoric practically use- 
ful? (2) What is the proper field for rhetoric over against philosophy?! 


1. The Criterion of Utility 


One answer given by philosophers was that the major criterion for eval- 
uating rhetoric was utility: Did it serve a useful function? An art may 
be either useful or harmful. The Epicurean philosopher Philodemus 
questioned its utility. In his treatise On Rhetoric he defines the usual or 
preconceptive meaning of techne (‘art’) as a 


faculty or disposition arising from observation of certain common and 
fundamental things which extend through most particular instances, a 
faculty which grasps and produces an effect such as only a few who have 
not learned the art can accomplish, and doing this firmly and surely, 
rather than conjecturally.”* 


He comes to the surprising conclusion that sophistic rhetoric 1s an art, 
while forensic and political rhetoric are not. Thus Philodemus distin- 
guishes a useful art (forensic and political rhetoric) from one that is 
useless or even harmful (sophistic rhetoric), a layman's knowledge from 
technical knowledge.? Philodemus' criteria for distinguishing these arts 
1s clear: 


... the Epicurean recognizes technat in areas where there are things which 
can be necessary, useful, or pleasant, although each techne itself—or at 
least one of its forms—may not be helpful in getting these good things, 
since it has become too specialized, theoretical, or technical. What will 
get the good things will be, in some instances a lower form of the techne, 
in others a non-technical competence, and in others philosophy itself.?* 


The skeptic Sextus Empiricus devoted book II of Adversus Mathemati- 
cos to a critique of rhetoric. He argued that one can become a good 


5! Ibid., 90-92. 

32 David Blank, “Philodemus on the Technicity of Rhetoric,” Philodemus and Poetry: 
Poetic Practice and Theory in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace, ed. D. Obink (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1995) 179 n. 3, quoting from Philodemus, On Rhetoric 2 (PHerc. 
1674 col. xxxvii [Longo, 123]): tc ij Stadlelcı[c] ano | naolalmon[clew[e wv]óv | 
xowav xai [cJroulxew][]8@v, à Suc wrAetdv[w]v ô| | «e vov Eri us[oJo[vc], xa |toaraußa- 
vovcá [t]. xai | [cJuvreAoüca totottov,| otov óuotoc tHv un | uaðóvtæv &[vtor], Ecty | xó- 
tac xai Be[Bat]wc ob[S]é ctoyacti[xwc]”. 

33 Blank, “Philodemus,” 179. 

34 Blank, “Philodemus,” 180. 

55 Adv. Math. book II is thus separately titled Adversus Rhetores, which opens ($2) with 
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speaker without knowing the art of rhetoric (Adv. Rhet 16-19). In sum- 
ming up the arguments he credits to the Academy (Ado. Rhet 20-42), 
Sextus also distinguished two kinds of rhetoric: 


Such then are the arguments used by the men of the Academy concern- 
ing rhetoric, by way of running it down, so that, if it is useful (op&Auuog) 
neither to its possessor nor to his neighbors, it will not be an art. But 
in reply to all this some assert that as there are two forms of rhetoric, 
the one refined (Goteta) and in use among the wise (oogoic), the other in 
use among inferior people (uéootc adomnorg), the accusation is not made 
against the refined kind but against that of the baser sort (uoy81ooí).?9 


Sextus also argues that rhetoric 1s not useful for either the orator or the 
city. It forces the orator to associate with evil and untrustworthy people, 
to lose his modesty (alöög), to practice deceit, etc. (Adv. Rhet 27—30).? 
And it does not benefit the city, since rhetoric opposes the laws that 
bind a city together in community (Adv. Rhet. 31—42). 

Thus philosophers of at least two philosophic schools, Epicurean and 
Skeptic, distinguish two types of rhetoric on the basis of utility. Such 
lay rhetoric may enable one to achieve things that are necessary, useful 
or pleasant, that is a rhetorical layman may be able to speak or write 
well, without benefit of the formal study of rhetoric—but not satisfy an 
upper class, educated audience. 


2. The Proper Areas for Rhetoric and Philosophy 


The areas with which each of these intellectual pursuits deals 1s an area 
of controversy. Philodemus defines the goal of rhetoric as persuasion: 
tO te Sia [AOyou]| óntoouxot nerðeŭv [t]é] o]c ŝoti tic Ofmrogulix[flc.’® 
The role of rhetoric is to speak well, i.e. with persuasive force. Thus 
rhetoric does not deal with truth; that is the role of philosophy. “It is 
when rhetoric tries to do the job of philosophy that Philodemus con- 
demns it.”* ‘The Epicurean tradition made a sharp distinction between 


the definition of Plato from Gorgias 453a (see also below). Karadimas (Sextus Empiricus 
against Aelius Aristides, 50-161) has a useful discussion of Sextus on rhetoric. 

36 Adv. Rhet. 43. The translation by R. G. Bury, Sextus Empiricus IV: Against the Professors 
(LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949) 209-11. 

37 Karadimas points out that Aelius Aristides contests each of Sextus’ points in 
defense of rhetoric—without ever naming Sextus. That suggests that the debate is more 
wide ranging than between these two men. 

38 Philodemus, Rhet. 2 col i.26 (Longo, 47), cited by Blank, “Philodemus,” 186 n. 32. 

39 Phillip H. and Estelle Allen Delacy, Philodemus, On Methods of Inference (La Scuola 
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the areas that philosophy and rhetoric properly occupy. Rhetoric is con- 
cerned with persuasion, and can only claim what is likely. Philosophy 
deals with truth. 


3. The Controversy Between Philosophy and Rhetoric 


The controversy between philosophy and rhetoric goes back to Clas- 
sical Athens and the beginning of the sophistic movement. The term 
oogtotis (“sophist”) appears first in the fifth century BCE in reference 
to a wise man (ooqóc) who was skilled (teyvinds, texvitys) in a partic- 
ular discipline or activity. “Sophist” thus came to mean a particular 
profession related to teaching and rhetoric, usually done for a fee. Of 
course, the best known of the sophists was Socrates himself, but ın 
Plato’s hands Socrates becomes a critic of the sophists. Plato’s Gorgias 
462b3-465e6 has Socrates draw a sharp distinction between genuinely 
scientific skills or arts (téyvat) that aim at excellence from “empirical” 
description that is not really rational and meant mainly to please. ‘The 
latter are deceptive imitators of the real téyvat, such as philosophy, 
which produce moral betterment rather than just rhetoric. Hence in 
Plato’s discussions, “sophist” is usually used with this negative conno- 
tation, and Aristotle retains this basic distinction between true wisdom 
(philosophy) and “apparent wisdom, but not real” for making money.” 
R. Dean Anderson, following Jacob Wisse, holds that the contro- 
versy between rhetoric and philosophy died down after the early 40's 
BCE because there was “a general demise of philosophical schools.” 
Therefore we should be cautious against all too easily referring Paul’s 
negative comments on persuasion to a contemporary philosophical ani- 
mosity to rhetoric.!! But there is evidence that this debate had not dis- 
appeared from the intellectual landscape. In fact, if anything it was a 
smoldering ember waiting to burst forth again, as it did in the second 


de Epicuro 1; Naples: Bibliopolis, 1978) 199, cited by Blank, “Philodemus,” 184 n. 20. 
I did not find this citation in the earlier edition of this work (Philadelphia: American 
Philological Association, 1941), though there is an extensive discussion of rhetoric. ‘They 
do say, “Rhetoric, like poetry, must be avoided by the philosopher and the scientist” 
(152). 

^9 Cf. Plato, Soph.; Aristotle, Sophis. Elench. 16522; Meta. T 1004b25. For a revisionist 
history of the classical sophists, see Gerald B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1981) 4-19. 

^! Anderson, Rhetorical Theory, 55-56; rev. ed., 65, citing Wisse, *Welsprekendheid en 
filosofie bij Cicero,” 17. 
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century CE in what is commonly called the “Second Sophistic.”” In 
fact, it is primarily to Flavius Philostratus, the third century chronicler 
of the sophists (both earlier and later), that we owe the principal def- 
inition of sophists as “rhétores of surpassing eloquence."? He also then 
distinguishes between those who were truly philosophers and the rest: 
thus, those “who, though they pursued philosophy, ranked as sophists, 
and also the sophists (1.e., rhetoricians) properly so called.” 

The quarrel between rhetoric and philosophy has to do with wisdom 
and goodness. Both claim to teach goodness. But rhetoric was suspect 
because it could persuade people to accept something that was untrue 
or evil. This attack has a long history. One of the earliest is found in 
Aristophanes Clouds. Here just speech and unjust speech (dixouos xai 
aödıxog AGyoc) debate each other. But it perdures. Sextus Empiricus 
argues that rhetorical precepts (tà týs öntogurfis deworjuare) lead one 
to practice evil deeds, e.g. to mislead judges, to defend adulterers and 
temple-robbers, etc. (Adv. Rhet. 11). Certainly Dio Chrysostom did not 
view his own civic orations in this way. Yet, in Or. 38.1-3, Dio employs 
the distinction between the rhetoric of civic “flatterers,” who titilate the 
masses with mere “demagogery” (xoAduwv àvóoóv, iva. Snuaywyotou 
avtoig Hdavtat) versus his own, in which he dispensed sage “advice” for 
civic betterment (ovußoVAWv, iva o@Gwvtat tais moAttetcuc).° 


Paul's Self-Presentation 


Winter calls attention to Epictetus’ attitude to sophists.*° Epictetus faults 
a student of rhetoric for his highly decorated dress and for his “hairdo” 
(3.1.1). He contrasts this concern for appearance with the beauty that 
is achieved when a person achieves moral excellence through the prac- 
tice of the virtues (óvxoto09vn, cwpeootvn, éyxoateica, 3.1.7-9).7 Epicu- 


#2 See especially Glenn Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1969) 11; cf. the bibliography cited above in n. 16. 

^5 Philostratus, VS 1.8.4 (Olearius-Kayser 484): ooqiotág ... &novóuatov ot uóvov 
TOV Ónróoov rovc UNEQPHVotvtas ... GAG xai rv Pioodgwv. See also C. P. Jones, 
“The Reliability of Philostratus," in Approaches to the Study of the Second Sophistic, ed. 
G. Bowersock (University Park: American Philological Association, 1974) 11-16. 

+ VS, from the preface (479). 

^5 Or. 38.2; cf. Or. 32.7-11 (also n. 55 below). See the discussion of Or. 38 in the article 
by White in this volume. 

^6 Winter, Philo and Paul, 116—125. 

47 Tn 3.1.31 he speaks of the owpdtiov, the “bodylet,” a disparaging term. Oldfather 
(LCL) translates it “paltry body” (cf. 3.1.31, neayuartıov). 
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rus contrasts the good achieved by philosophy with rhetoric’s desire for 
public approval." He also rejects the rhetorician's avid desire for adula- 
tion and the use of rhetoric to attain to public office (3.1.34—36). There- 
fore the young man is urged to go into philosophy and leave rhetoric. 
Epictetus 3.23 reinforces this position; here Epictetus discusses epide- 
ictic oratory. One must have the correct objective. He asks whether 
one wishes “to be good or to be praised." Epictetus thus distinguishes 
between admiration for rhetorical ability in a speaker and ethical activ- 
ity, clearly opting for the latter over rhetorical excellence. 

Maud Gleason stresses that rhetoric was a process involving interac- 
tion between the rAétor and the audience, in which rhetoric functioned 
as an instrument of self-presentation. “One reason that these perfor- 
mances were so riveting was that the encounter between orator and 
audience was in many cases the anvil on which the self-presentation 
of ambitious upper-class men was forged." Developing competence as 
a rhétor required education or training (zouóeía). And that necessitated 
time, money, effort, and some social position. Language demarked the 
elite as a “culturally and politically superior group."?' To speak well 
in public competition led to the prize in status competition.? And it 
entailed much more than the putting together of words. It included 


... physical control of one's voice, carriage, facial expression, and gesture, 
control of one's emotions under conditions of competitive stress—in 
a word, all the arts of deportment necessary in a face-to-face society 
where one's adequacy as a man was always under suspicion and one's 
performance was constantly judged.’’ 


Thus society in terms of status maintenance for the speaker was con- 
stantly agonistic, where a speaker was measured against others. Maud 
Gleason details this procedure by describing at length the conflict be- 
tween two second century stars of the Second Sophistic, Favorinus of 


^9 He cites the case of Polemo, converted by Xenocrates to philosophy from a 
dissolute life (3.1.14-15). 

^9 geroa Aes f| Enawvednivau (3.23.7). 

50 Gleason, Making Men, xx. 

5! Gleason, Making Men, xxi, citing Lucian, Somnium 1: matdeia uèv xai mdvov xoi 
Xoóvov uoxooU xoi ðarávns od uuxoóc xoi tuys Setoda Aaumoäg (“Higher education 
required great labor, considerable expense, and conspicuous social position"). 

?? Swain, 409. Swain, 17-64, discusses the role of language, especially correctness of 
speech ('EXAnviouóc), as a “badge of elite identity” (64). This went beyond Atticism’s 
concern for the use of correct vocabulary; it also included language that was fitting to 
the subject (no&nov), expressed with clarity (oapnveia), as the case of Galen makes clear. 

53 Gleason, Making Men, xxii. 
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Arelate and Polemo of Laodicea. Polemo sought to put Favorinus down 
because he was by nature a eunuch, with high voice, feminine softness, 
and a mincing walk; Favorinus countered with a self-presentation that 
claimed that his physical condition was a gift of the gods. 

Paul does not engage in this agonistic attitude. He stresses that he 
does not rely on the wisdom that is dependent on persuasive speech; 
but he does not reject all wisdom. Rather he urges the Aóyoc tot 
otaveot as the wisdom that avails. It is a wisdom that is not concerned 
with power and status (1 Cor 1:18-31). But it is wisdom, as 2:6-16 makes 
clear, a wisdom that is mvevuatixdcg and so corresponds to its subject 
matter and to people endowed with Spirit. Small wonder that Paul is 
concerned about his own self-presentation in the Corinthian letters. In 
1Cor 2:3 he makes a virtue of his “weakness, fear and great trembling” 
(Ev doteveta xai £v qoo xoi Ev TEOUM MOAAM) in which he began his 
proclamation in Corinth. That demonstrated where the real power 
of his message lay, not in rhetoric, but in God and, thus, in truth. 
In 2Cor 11:6 Paul describes himself as an untrained speaker (ióubtngc 
t® AOy@), not a professional rhetorician. This reminds one of Sextus’ 
and Philodemus’ rejection of sophistic rhetoric in favor of “natural 
rhetoric.” He found it necessary to boast because he was under attack 
(2Cor 11:16-12:13). His bragging is done in a situation of self-defense 
(2Cor 12:19: aéhou Soxette StL uïv Ó&moAoyoUuse0a.), a situation that 
Plutarch says justifies self-promotion. When one 1s attacked, one may 
praise oneself in defense. You do it well when you let “part of it rest 
with chance and part with God.” 

Paul claims that his personal presence would evidence power as part 
of his self defense (2 Cor 13:1—4). This concern for language was already 
present in the early first century, as the works of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus make evident. The second century simply brings to fullness 
what was present earlier. It 1s clear that there 1s an opposition in some 
thinkers between sophistic rhetoric, done primarily for epideictic pur- 
poses, and philosophy. One aims at popular response, the other at ben- 
efit for the hearer. One seeks applause, the other change. Paul falls 
into the latter group of thinkers. lo this we may also compare the 
exordium of Dio Chrysostom’s Alexandrian Oration, in which he calls on 
his audience to be “dull in speech, but right in discernment” (Poaðù 
u&v qOevyouévouc ... óptàc dé Óuxvoovuévovc).? Later, he will say that, 


54 Plutarch, De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando (Mor.) 542E. 
55 Or. 32.2. 
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unlike the run-of-the-mill “flatterers, charlatans, and sophists” who give 
philosophers a bad name, he will even risk the “ridicule and uproar” of 
his audience by “dispensing frank criticism purely and without guile” 
(xavaem@s «oi à6óóX6c Magenotacouevov) in order to make them better 
(Or. 32.11). Dio then goes on in 32.12 to say that he has not chosen this 
role of civic counselor as a mere profession. Instead, he himself was 
chosen by the divine (nò dauuoviov); the gods are the ones who supply 
him with “words that are appropriate and beneficial” (Aóyovc Erımöei- 
ous xai Evup£govras) for the hearer. Referring to benefits (ouup£geıv, 
ovuqooov), Paul speaks of his teaching and spiritual gifts in much the 
same way (1Cor 10:33; 12:7). 

Dio Chrysostom describes his conversion to philosophy and its effects 
in his thirteenth oration (In Athens on His Exile). In exile he dressed 
humbly, and so was often taken for a philosopher, and asked ques- 
tions about good and evil (nóAXot yàp NEWTWV TEOOLOVTES Ó TL uot pai- 
vorto ayatov Tj xoxóv: ote Nvayrabounv peovtiCew ÜNEQ voUTOv, iva 
Exoyu dstoxeiveodat tots Eowı@orv, Or. 13.12). Later he mentions how 
Socrates questioned the ability of orators “to deliberate and that of 
their craft (texvn) to make men good” (Or. 13.22) and urged them study 
philosophy (Or. 13.28). He himself pursued the same course, urging peo- 
ple to practice the great virtues.” D. A. Russell describes Dio’s style as 
follows: 


We have to remember both Dio's fame as an improviser, and his self- 
representation as a mere talker, an àóoA£oync, because that is what 
philosophers in the Socratic tradition were supposed to be. The rigid 
limit and structures imposed by the law courts and the rhetoricians were 
alien both to his talents and to his professed stance and technique.?? 


Mutatis mutandis, such a description applies also to Paul's self-presenta- 
tion in the Corinthians letters. Much of 2 Corinthians 10-13 is an 
implied ovyxou between Paul and the polished speakers admired 
by the Corinthians. When he accuses the Corinthians of looking at 


56 On Dio's conversion see J. L. Moles, “The Career and Conversion of Dio Chry- 
sostom," JHS 98 (1978) 80-100. 

57 “For many would approach me and ask what was my opinion about good and 
evil. As a result I was forced to think about these matters so that I might answer." 

58 See C. P. Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge and London: 
Harvard University Press, 1978) 45-55, and von Arnim, Leben und Werke Dio von Prusa, 
223-308, esp. 227-29, et passim. 

5 Dio Chrysostom, Orations VII, XII, and XXXVI, ed. D. A. Russell (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992) 12. 
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appearances (2Cor 10:7), he rejects part of the rhetorician’s stock in 
trade. Paul both carefully distinguishes his proclamation of the gospel 
from sophistic speech and contrasts his person with that of the super- 
apostles (oi ünegAiav cmdotoAot, 12:11). He differs from the speakers 
whose power lies in rhetorical competence. His óewórng lies neither 
in personal presence—a strong body—nor impressive rhetoric. The 
power of his good news lies in the God who raised Jesus from the dead. 
That position, first enunciated in 1Cor 2:1-5, receives confirmation in 
2Cor 12:1-10, where he describes his physical weakness, to say noth- 
ing of his repeated stress on his weakness (2 Cor 4:7-15, 6:1-10). Dio, in 
Or. 13, describes the suffering in his exile as a good, because it turned 
him to philosophy. Paul in analogous fashion describes his suffering and 
weaknesses as the occasion for God to demonstrate power in his weak- 
ness. He uses a topos known elsewhere as part of the philosophic tradi- 
tion to reject rhetorical flourishes in favor of message whose content is 
Spirit driven. Having thus established his divine source, his pure mes- 
sage, and his lofty aims, Paul's rhetorical expression can only be for the 
benefit of his Corinthian audience. 


99 Winter, Philo and Paul among the Sophists, is fundamental in a consideration of this 
aspect of Paul's ministry. 


THE TOPPLING OF FAVORINUS 
AND PAUL BY THE CORINTHIANS 


Bruce W. Winter 


Trust not a Corinthian, and make him 
not your friend.' 


What Menander had said of the Greek Corinthians, the famous Roman 
orator, Favorinus, would certainly have endorsed with respect to their 
Roman successors? The unexpected and humiliating treatment me- 
tered out to him by the leading citizens of Corinth on his third visit 
there, contrasted starkly with that accorded to him by those who had 
presented themselves as his Corinthian “friends” on his first two illustri- 
ous visits in the second decade of the second century CE. Favorinus was 
"the best known western sophist." He was born in Arles and, according 
to Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, he had created a sensation with 
his Greek declamations in Rome. Even those who knew no Greek were 
“charmed by the sound of his voice, the significance of his glance, and 
the rhythm of his tongue."? He stunned the Corinthians with the charm 
of his eloquence. On a third visit, however, he discovered that the rul- 
ing class, living in the most prestigious Roman colony in the East, had 
no compunction in toppling those whom they had previously put on a 
pedestal. 

Some sixty years prior to that incident, Paul also found his trust 
undermined and his reputation in tatters in Corinth. This time it 
was not the actions of its leading citizens, but of those who were 
“brothers” in the nascent Christian community. Relationships had been 
made uncertain when the Corinthian Christians indicated they wanted 


! un Koew dio nioteve wi] yo qU.o (Menander, Unidentified Minor Fragments 763K). 

2 He was a virtuoso orator of the Second Sophistic who was born c. C.E. go in 
Arles and died in the middle of the next century. He was among the élite of Rome 
who moved in the imperial circle until sent into exile to the East by Hadrian and 
was attacked by another significant orator, Polemo. He was restored to imperial favor 
by Antonius Pius and was to secure his status and influence in the capital where he 
remained until his death. 

3 G.A. Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1972), 591, cit. Lives of the Sophists, 491. 
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Apollos, and not Paul, to return to guide the affairs of their meetings 
(1 Cor 16:12) after they had “played” the two former teachers off against 
each other (1Cor 4:6). Paul's attempt to heal the breach on a second 
visit failed. Some adversaries would level charges against him which 
questioned the integrity of his previous labors among them and would 
call into question his ability to minister adequately ever again in this 
center of Romanitas. 

There are some significant parallels between the responses of the two 
men. Favorinus delivered his oration ([Dio] Or. 37)* on his third visit to 
Corinth where, in a mock court setting, he “charged” the Corinthians 
with acting unjustly towards him. Paul wrote 2 Corinthians as he was 
about to make a third visit and warned, in effect, of a “trial”, for 
he wrote that “in the mouth of two witnesses or three every word 
will be established", ze, the allegations made against him would be 
investigated (13:1). 

Professor Malherbe has, in his distinguished academic career, tra- 
versed an important aspect of the beginning of Paul's defense with his 
examination of the military imagery of 2 Cor 10:3-6.° This chapter will 
pursue in part the discussion that followed. T'he purpose of this contri- 
bution to his Festschrift is to undertake an examination of the mistreat- 
ment by the Corinthians of these two men. The nature of the “apologia” 
that they made in response to unilateral actions taken against those who 
were led to believe that they were “friends” of the Corinthians will be 
explored. This will provide an opportunity to comment on how appo- 
site the rhetorical or forensic terms “apology” or “defense” are when 
applied to their responses.’ 


* 'The speech has traditionally been preserved in manuscripts of the speeches of Dio 
Chrysostom, hence the designation [Dio] Or. 37. Hereafter, we shall simply refer to it 
as Or. 37 and its subsections by using the siglum 8. See also the article by White in this 
volume for discussion of this speech. 

5 Its forensic allusions are clear, Deut 19:15; Num 35:30, cf., A. Borkowski, Textbook 
on Roman Law, 2nd ed., (London: Blackstone, 1997), 77, 81, 107. 

6 “Antisthenes and Odysseus, and Paul at War”, HTR 76 (1983) 143-73; repr. in Paul 
and the Popular Philosophers (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988) 91-119. 

7 Unlike the Pauline corpus where there are only fragmentary negative comments 
about him to which he refers (2 Cor 10:10, 11:6 and 12:14f£) we do possess sustained 
criticisms of Favorinus by Polemo who engaged in a bitter and highly personal attack 
on him. (For the text see G. Hoffmann, Scriptores physiognomonici 1.93-294, and Galen 
who devoted a work on the best education in which he is critical of the teaching method 
of Favorinus, IIegi cototys dtdacxaria”). 
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The Reactions of the Corinthians 


Favorinus 


The established convention of a city honoring generous or famous 
men, whether benefactors, athletes or orators, involved the passing of a 
formal resolution by the Council and the People.? In exceptional cases 
they not only engraved in stone a resolution of the “Council and the 
People" but also erected a statue and allocated a seat of honor in the 
prominent part of the theatre. Favorinus draws attention to the erecting 
of “a full length” (tiv £x tot owuarog) bronze statue of himself (Or. 37, 
$10)—it should be remembered that “Corinthian” bronzes were highly 
prized in the ancient world so that a statue, not in stone but in bronze, 
was the greatest honor that could be given. He also draws attention to 
its place of honor— “you took this and set it up in your Library, a front 
row seat as it were (meoedgia)” ($9). The seats to which he refers were 
those in the theatre which, unlike others, could have armrests and were 
often made of expensive marble. They were placed closest to the stage 
so that all could see who these honored persons were as they took their 
set place at performances and any civic occasions held at the theatre. 
His “seat of honor” was in a seat of learning. 

The statue had been erected after his second visit when he declined 
the offer to settle in Corinth to set up a school and play a role in the 
intellectual and political life of the city. He was originally judged to 
be such a shining example to the young men of Corinth who entered 
the library for the purposes of motdeia that the statue was considered 
to be the next best thing to him residing there. All this visual “praise” 
which leading citizens had heaped on Favorinus on his second visit had 
established his dignitas for all in Corinth to see. 

On his third visit he noted the fickleness of the Corinthians, “this 
one (ot1og) is in jeopardy of being set up as the noblest of Greeks [even 
though he was a Roman from Gaul] and then being cast down as the 
worst, all in a brief span of time" ($22). He went on to argue that “each 
one of these statues ... is at once invested with the attributes of sanctity, 
and the city should defend it as a votive offering" ($28). It has to be 
remembered that when the Corinthians looked on a statue of Athena 


9 See my Seek the Welfare of the City: Early Christians as Benefactors and Citizens (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans; Carlisle: Paternoster, 1994), 26-33. 
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they did not say “that is a statue of Athena” but “that Athena is visi- 
ble in her statue.” It would seem that Favorinus’ statement concerning 
the “attributes of sanctity” indicates that his statue made him “visible” 
though absent, hence the use of “this one” (ottos), and his subsequent 
comment, “O thou mute semblance of my eloquence, art thou not vis- 
ible” (§46).'° Therefore the casting down of a statue of one designated 
by the Corinthians as a “cherished friend” ($9), was calculated to inflict 
maximum disgrace and injury to that which Romans protected and 
prized most in public, t.e., dignitas. The statue of Favorinus was toppled 
from its pride of place outside the library at the end of the long Stoa 
in the magnificent Roman forum of Corinth. Its removal signaled the 
public withdrawal of Corinth's friendship so visibly expressed by the 
statue erected in his honor. 


Paul 


When the Corinthians wrote to Paul about various matters,!! they 
made it clear at the same time that the church had judged it prefer- 
able to have Apollos rather than him return as its teacher. The latter's 
role as the founding apostle was not in question for they sought rul- 
ings from him on critical issues they were facing (1Cor 7:1f£).? Other 
matters to which Paul responded came by way of reports, and clearly 
would have alienated some whose conduct he challenged in his reply? 
His approach to the use of the grand style of oratory for preaching 
and his defense of his policy of working with his own hands, would 
have distanced him further from those whom E. A. Judge described 
as the “rhetorically fastidious” Christians of Corinth." His censure of 
moral conduct without fear or favor was alien to the two-tier stan- 


9 Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (London: Penguin, 1988), 115. 

10 M.W. Gleason (Making Men: Sophists and Self- Presentation in Ancient Rome [Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995] 13) suggests that the referent of the masculine demon- 
strative pronoun is ambiguous, i.e., the statue or Favorinus. If however he is present in 
his statue, no ambiguity arises. 

!! For an example of a megi d& construction in responding to matters raised in a 
letter, see BGU 1141, ll. 31, 40 c£. L. 14 uox totto éyoawas, and in 1 Cor 7:1, 25, 8:1, 12:1, 
16:1, 16:12. 

12 1 Cor r:11, 5:1, 6:1, 12, 11:18, 15:12. 

15 For a detailed discussion of the origins of many of these issues see my After Paul Left 
Corinth: The Impact of Secular Ethics and Social Change (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). 

4 E.A. Judge, “Paul’s Boasting in Relation to Contemporary Professional Practice", 
ABR 16 (1968) 37-50. 
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dard that operated among Roman citizens and lower status inhabitants 
in Corinth. 

Detractors who came subsequently to the church appeared to have 
fuelled the situation by judging Paul's defense of his conduct in 1 Corin- 
thians to be nothing more than a sham. It was seen to be a theologi- 
cal rationalization of personal inadequacies (1:17-2.5, g:1ff.; 2 Cor 10:10) 
and a subterfuge for a collection. Protestations about providing his min- 
istry free of charge and not seeking back pay would fall on incredulous 
ears in subsequent days (9:15-18, 16:1; cf, 2Cor 12:16). 

Paul later learnt of criticisms and charges against him by some of the 
Christians. Adversaries who were teachers denigrated him by pointing 
to his inability to present well as was expected of a public speaker in his 
day.? In an age when “delivery” was critical and debarred some from 
speaking in public, Paul's bodily presence was described as weak and 
his speech or oratory as ineffectual. ‘There was a long history of writing 
orators who simply lacked either “the presence” or oratory for public 
presentation. He was a “layman,” ie, a non-practicing but trained 
rhetorician, when it came to rhetoric, and he operated with deceitful 
motives in sending others to them, presumably for the collection (2 Cor 
10:10, 11:6, 12:16—-7).!6 

It was somewhat paradoxical that Favorinus was toppled, not be- 
cause his considerable rhetorical ability had been eclipsed by an even 
greater than he visiting Corinth, but because of the imperial displeasure 
he incurred for alleged sexual misconduct elsewhere with a senator‘s 
wife, even though he had been a eunuch from birth. Paul, on the other 
hand, was toppled not only because he lacked the rhetorical delivery 
now sought by Christians in Corinth in their preachers but also on 
the basis of his apologia concerning his anti-rhetorical or anti-sophistic 
stance which he mounted in 1 Corinthians. 

The move against both would have been made by members of an 
éxxAyota, in the case of Favorinus by the leaders of the BovAn xai 
ófjuog of the city and in the case of Paul, by the éxxdnoia tot deot 


15 For a discussion of “delivery” in 2 Cor 10:10 see my forthcoming article “Philode- 
mus and Paul on Rhetorical Delivery (6xóxovow)" in Philodemus and the New Testament 
World, ed. J.T. Fitzgerald, G. Holland and D. Obbink (NovTI Sup; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
2003). 

'6 For a full discussion of this see my “Paul among the Christian Sophists", Philo and 
Paul among the Sophists, and ed., (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), ch. 10. 
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èv Kogivdw. Neither man emerged unscathed emotionally from his 
humiliating experience at the hands of the Corinthians, and neither 
let the matter rest. 

Their responses have been preserved for us. Both are somewhat un- 
Roman in their tenor, for the public disclosure of personal feelings 
about the insults inflicted on them was not necessarily the response of 
the Roman gentleman. The Corinthian Christians clearly did not want 
Paul back, any more than their secular counterparts would later want 
to welcome Favorinus back, but both were determined to return. 


T he Nature of the Defenses 


The Apologia of Favorinus 


When Favorinus addressed the audience as “gentlemen of the jury” 
(822), is it right to conclude that we have a forensic defense (dnoAoyia)? 
If that were the case then we would expect the encomium with its captatio 
benevolentae, commending the particular qualifications of the Judges to 
hear this specific case. Such a speech would contain an exordium, narratio, 
confirmatio and peroratio as recommended by the textbooks of the ancient 
world. While it 1s true that the actual official proceedings of the court 
case did not include an exordium, official petitions seeking to initiate an 
action did." His oration has none of the markers that indicated the 
transition from one section of the forensic speech to the next, although 
clearly the florid nature of the conclusion of the speech is a peroratio.'® 

The oration can be divided into two sections: 881-19 and §§20- 
47. In the first, Favorinus recollects the uniqueness of his statue with 
distinctions, which no one else had had before, bestowed on him. The 
Corinthians, so upright and glorious in their past history, are authors of 
an outrage in which they overthrew this particular statue. In the second 
part, the orator has recourse to an artifice, z.e., a deceit: he feigns a 
lawsuit by the statue (öiun àvópi&vroc) and makes himself the advocate 
of its cause, delivering an oration before a “tribunal.” 

The two sections can then be subdivided as follows. In section one he 
argues that neither Arion, nor Solon, nor Herodotus had the distinction 
of a statue in Corinth, $$1-8, and he expresses astonishment at the 


7 See my “The Importance of the Capitatio Benevolentiae in the Speeches of Tertullius 
and Paul in Acts 24:1-21,” JTS (n.s.) 42 (1991) 505-31. 
18 Thid., 508-11. 
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disappearance of the statue and the supposed cause for it, $$g-19. In 
the second section he outlines the personal merits which constitute 
evidence for the right to the honor received, $$20-27, the sacred nature 
of the honor to have a statue of oneself erected, 8828-31, and the 
outrage he felt because it was slander, which is the particular problem 
of great men, $832-36. He reflects also on the transitory nature of 
human things, $$37-43, the superiority of the intellect and the eternal 
nature of its works, $844—47.'? 

It has been suggested that because the manuscript title is Kogwdt- 
axóc this “would usually mean an encomium" and as a result it has 
been designated by Maud Gleason as Favorinus’ oration in “Praise of 
Corinth.”*? She argues that he does this by combining “the activity 
of apology and invective without appearing to perform either" and 
further suggests, *He does this by burying ironic mockery of Corinth 
inside historical and literary allusions and by adopting the identity of 
imaginary personae in order to cover his tracks when he is actually prais- 
ing himself”?! It is not that they were unaware of his gifts as an ora- 
tor and a paradigm for the younger generation of rising scholars that 
he needed to praise himself. They did that at the time of the erect- 
ing of the statue designaüng him, a Roman, as "the noblest among 
the Greeks" (digioto “EAAjvwv, 822). Although Gleason has provided 
important background information to ancient references and illusions 
of situations in his speech, she has not taken into account the role that 
shame played in Roman society and especially the humiliating effects 
this stinging public rebuke would have had on the Corinthians.? Favor- 
inus’ approach could never bring about reconciliation but only widen 
the rift between him and his audience, and the latter was clearly his 
intention. If this is correct, then the whole speech is full of irony. He 
does comment “Now these remarks have been offered in the interest 
of the city, which must not suffer disgrace in the eyes of the Greeks, 
seeing that all men not merely welcome with delight him whom you 
have banished, but even send for him and dispatch him on missions 
here and there and, among other things, show him honor by actually 


19 For the division of the speech see A. Barigazzi, Favorino di Arelate: Opera Introduzione, 
Testo Critico e Commento (Florence: Lelice Le Monnier, 1966) 301. 

20 Gleason, Making Men, 10 points out that the manuscript title is Kogwiaxdg (sc. 
Aoyos) “which would usually mean an encomium." 

?! Gleason, Making Men, 9. 

22 R.A. Kaster, “The Shame of the Romans” TAPA 127 (1997), 1-19. See the article 
by L.M. White that follows, esp. 317 and 321. 
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erecting statues of him” ($37). The reality is that Corinth, like Athens,” 
is left with no other choice than to remove his statue, and even more 
so in the case of the former because their status as a Roman colony 
demanded that they show solidarity with the emperor. His friends are 
their friends and his former friends are now their enemies. On the sur- 
face it is a mock trial on behalf of a statue, but as it unfolds it is a 
stinging rebuke to a city that prided itself on its justice and which is 
now being publicly denigrated step by step by the one whom they have 
so unjustly humiliated. 

This is not the first time Favorinus has experienced rejection. He 
wrote of that painful experience and perhaps others as well in De 
Exilio.* The place of his “relegation,” rather than “exile” was appar- 
ently Chios (14.39ff.). He noted, “For me, even before my enforced exile 
(£uoi 5€ © xai xoó tis åvayxaias pvyñs), the majority of my life was 
spent throughout many parts of land and sea, in the company of foreign 
people, away from home" (11.8ff.). “Missing one’s family and friends,” 
on top of loving one's country, is set out as a second battle in addition 
to that one, as it recalls one’s origin and one's common nurture, “going 
to school together and spending time in the same ways in the gymnasi- 
ums, good times with one's contemporaries and close friends, these are 
like a spell, a bait alluring the soul’ (12.39f£). Even making allowances 
for the Stoic and Cynic motifs in the treatise? and his speech to the 
Corinthians, he behaves in a rather un-Roman way in that he discloses 
publicly the depth of his personal indignation. 

In the “peroratio” he develops a theme aimed at further rebutting 
the Corinthians by indicating that the everlasting nature of his fame 
is not diminished in any way by their action. Having already noted the 
absence and immortality of the soul which “is not present when the 
body is outworn nor is it concerned for it” ($44)—an allusion to what 
they have done to his body, t.e., his statue?’/—he affirms that he “would 


23 Philostratus, VS 490. 

?* 'This is a more recently discovered treatise which provides much autobiographical 
details. PVat.Gr. II (early 3rd century A.D.) For a critical edition see A. Barigazzi, 
Favorino di Arelate, 375-409. 

*5 Another personal detail that emerges from this work is his personal devotion to 
his sister who is mentioned in a reference to his parents (De exilio 11.22—24). 

2 L, Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius (London: Duckworth, 1988), 78. 

27 It will probably be melted down (821) and “recycled,” as was also the custom with 
stone statues, where the usual provision called for replacing one head with another 
when the benefactor died. 
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not desert a friend, though void of life,”?® unlike the Corinthians for 
whom friendship proverbially could mean nothing.” 

As a result he wants to speak “words of comfort to my friend, the 
statue, as to one possessing sensation: ‘O thou mute semblance of my 
eloquence, art thou visible?" Referring to the study of the repeated 
disappearance and reappearance of Aristeas, whom the men of Pro- 
connesus asserted “was not to be seen, either living or dead,” Favorinus 
declared he “was alive then, lives now, and will live always,” as indeed 
he himself will, but in what sense? Hesiod’s statements, along with those 
of Homer which were used as proof texts for orators and authors, pro- 
vided the answer, “But fame is never utterly destroyed which many 
people voice: a goddess she.” Favorinus declares that “I will raise 
you up and place you in the precinct of the goddess [presumably of 
Fame]? knowing that nothing could tear the statue down there.*! He 
enumerates that, in addition to the elements neither “open hostility 
(pdovoc)” nor an enemy” can do this, and that “judgement plays no 
tricks on good men [public benefactors (avöo@v àyoov)]."*5 Therefore 
the statue can stand “upright for me like a man.”*! With this “sung” 
peroratio Favorinus declares that he will be vindicated and find himself in 
other places in “the hall of fame, but even now I find you [standing] in 
your place” (AAG xai viv oe xatañaußávæ Eotnaota, $47). The impli- 
cation is clear but it really only emerges at the end of the oration: he 
now cares little for an official declaration of the Council and People of 
Corinth, neither does he care what they have done to him subsequently, 
for a right judgement has already been passed, he is already standing 
erect, a famous man. 


28 A possible allusion to Menander's comment about the reputation of the Corinthi- 
ans’ proverbial disloyalty to friends, Unidentified Minor Fragments 763K. 

29 Cit. Euripides, Laodameia, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 565. 

30 Hesiod, Works and Days, 763-4. 

3! Gleason, Making Men, 20 rightly notes that “we do not need to postulate a second 
unveiling” in Corinth. 

32 For a discussion of this term see K.M.D. Dunbabin and M.W. Dickie, “Invidia 
runpantur pactora: Iconography of Phthonos/Invidia in Graeco-Roman Art,” JAC 26 
(1983) 7-37. 

33 For epigraphic evidence see my Seek the Welfare of the City. 

5* Tt is not certain if the reference is to his congenital disorder of Reifenstein’s 
syndrome, which meant that he had a penis but no testicles and hence was incapable 
of being a “man” according to Roman thinking. See Gleason, Making Men, 3 citing 
H. Mason, “Favorinus’ Disorder: Reifenstein’s Syndrome in Antiquity?” Janus 66 (1979) 


1-13. 
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This oration was intended for a highly sophisticated audience with 
the endless number of apposite allusions to ancient persons and situa- 
tions in the past. It can, therefore, be assumed that the élite of Corinth 
were listening to a dressing down, unlike “the women and children” 
who were entranced by the magic of his oratory on previous visits to 
Corinth. 

What can we learn about the nature of this speech? An orator of 
this standing provides no “structure” to his oration and it basically 
defies a form critical analysis. It therefore is a warning to those who 
would rush in to “tag” the text according to the so-called canons of 
rhetoric, however much it has all the hallmarks of the grand style of 
oratory. Favorinus was clearly seen as an important sophist operating in 
the full flow of the Second Sophistic and his oration was no set piece 
declamation for “gentlemen of the jury” but a presentation aiming to 
shame publicly the Corinthians. 


The Apologia of Paul 


What are we to make of Paul’s response to the Corinthians? It is, of 
course, no oration but clearly his most impassioned letter, being full of 
surprising self-disclosure and unparalleled in his corpus by reason of 
that fact. In the context of the extant literature of his day it is amazing 
for these two reasons. Its tone is a far cry from the studied dignitas of the 
first-century gentleman and “memorable” incidents relating to Paul, 
such as those reported in 2Cor 2 or 11. They certainly would not have 
made it into the Memorable Doings and Words of Valertus Maximus who 
wrote in the Principate of Tiberius.” 

In 2Cor 12:19 Paul declared, “You think that all this time we are 
defending ourselves to you (ötı tyiv AnoAoyovueda)?” He went on to 
indicate that he would “establish every word” on the basis of two or 
three witnesses and that “if I come again I will not spare” those who 
made allegations (13:2-30). This threatening language is reminiscent 
of a choice he placed before the Corinthians in a previous context— 
"shall I come to you with a rod?" (1Cor 4:21)—the references replicate 


55 See the recent translation in the Loeb series (2000), the first in English since 
1678 and C. Skidmore, Practical Ethics for Roman Gentlemen: The Works of Valerius Maximus 
(Exeter: University of Exeter, 1996). 
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imperial threats or those of governors who exercised their imperium at 
the criminal assizes to order beatings.? 

H. D. Betz took the discussion of 2? Corinthians in a new direction 
when he built a substantial case based on the use of the term, àno- 
doyia. He argued that Paul was consciously imitating the Socratic tra- 
dition by refusing to defend himself, having been tried in absentia by 
the Corinthian church.” He expanded further on his theme in “The 
Problem of Rhetoric and Theology according to the Apostle Paul” 
undaunted by the challenges that had been mounted to his thesis.?? 
E.A. Judge had already subjected this proposal to a substantial critique 
and concluded that “Paul’s pseudo-apology is remote from the spirit of 
Socrates."? If Socrates was not the precedent for Paul, is there one? He 
did use a terminus technicus in a cognate of änokoyia in 12:19. In spite of 
his denial did he himself engage in some form of “forensic defense” in 
much the same way a superficial reading of Favorinus’ oration and his 
comment on “gentlemen of the jury” might suggest? 

Paul uses the term &moAoyta in two other settings. In Philippians 1:7 
and 16 he refers to himself as being in “bonds” for the “defense of 
the gospel.” The Stz im Leben is clearly his imprisonment awaiting an 
actual trial. In his self-description as to why he was there he does not 
enunciate any charge of maiestas as a Roman citizen or any breach of 
criminal law, but he connects the term with the gospel. It is true that he 
would make his legal defense and Luke summarizes one such defense 
before Felix and Festus at Caesarea Maritima. That Paul was capable 
of mounting his own legal defense is not the point under discussion. 
Here we have the use of the term, &ao\oyia—that has been plundered 
for a theological purpose and was a double entendre. 

The other use is found in 1Cor 9:3 where he indicates in the stron- 
gest terms that “this is my defense to those who examine me” (fj &un 
åànohoyia vois uè Avaxeivovoiv &ouv atty)."! He is emphatic that this 


36 E.M. Larsen, “The Use of the Father Image in Imperial Propaganda 1 Corinthi- 
ans 4:14-21," TynBul 42.1 (1991) 133-36. 

37 H.D. Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition: eine exegetische Untersuchung zu 
seiner Apologie’ 2 Corinther 10-13 (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1972.). 

38 In A. Vanhoye (ed.), L’Apotre Paul: Personnalité, Style et Conception du Ministere (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1986) 16-48. 

39 E.A. Judge, “St. Paul and Socrates,” Interchange 13 (1973) 106-16. 

40 See my “The Importance of the Captatio Benevolentiae" . 

41 The use of the demonstrative pronoun as the end of the sentence indicates its 
emphatic role. 
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is a "defense" and the verb used has clear forensic allusions.” On the 
basis of Betz’ suggestion, one might argue that Paul had been “tried” 
in absentia by the Corinthians and declared unfit to lead the church into 
the next phase of its life. One might also expect that something of a 
forensic or pseudo-forensic presentation could be expected from Paul 
in 9:3ff and therefore a form critical approach would unlock the sig- 
nificance of his argument. Should we not expect to find something of 
an exordium if not a narratio, confirmatio and peroratio? After all, Paul has 
already declared that he has used a rhetorical device called a covert 
allusion in 4:6 with respect to Apollos and himself, even if he has given 
it his own peculiar twist by making that which was normally “covert” 
very much overt.^ Rather, we find Paul beginning his àzoXoyia with 
eleven questions prefaced with an additional three before the declara- 
tion of a defense, (9:1-12a). While it is true that, as Witherington notes, 
Quintilian saw a role for questions, nowhere does his discussion envis- 
age such a barrage of questions as that to which Paul resorts.** Attempts 
to divide this passage according to a form critical analysis based on 
rhetorical handbooks simply fail. It is not an àzoXoyí(a in the technical 
sense of the term. 

What are we to say then concerning Paul's “defense” in 2 Corinthi- 
ans? Witherington defends the view that “2 Corinthians taken as a com- 
positional whole is an example of forensic or judicial rhetoric.” He divides 
the whole letter into an exordium, narratio, propositio, probatio and refu- 
tatio, and peroratio. As neat as that division is, does it do justice to 
Paul's method of letter writing and the Sitz im Leben that gave rise to 
it, and in which he was to become so personally involved? The struc- 
turing of some of his letters is somewhat enigmatic, in spite of recent 
interest in subjecting them to form critical analyses. In 1Cor 1-4 the 
immediate reason for tackling the issue raised by reports on the divi- 
sions in the church does not emerge until 16:12 when the matter about 
which they wrote is revealed and concerns the return of Apollos, and 
not Paul, to minister in their congregation. Of course these divisions 


#2 See for example the references in the entry in LSJ. 

43 For a discussion of his use of irony and exposing the significance of the allusion 
so that the Corinthians were left in no doubt as to what he was doing, see my Philo and 
Paul Among the Sophists, 196—201. 

+ B. Witherington IH, Conflict and Community in Corinth; A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary 
on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995) 205. Quintilian, 9.2.6—16. 

^ Witherington, Conflict and Community, 333. The italics are his. 

46 Witherington, Conflict and Community, 335-36. 
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also emerge in various places in the community's life, but it 1s sig- 
nificant that it was not until the end of the letter that the lengthy 
discussion in 1 Cor I-4 emerges in spite of a reference to personages 
such as Peter, Paul and Apollos in the opening section and a refer- 
ence in 4:6 to some being “puffed up” on behalf of Paul against Apol- 
los. 

Paul's letter to the Philippians adopts a similar strategy. The ques- 
tions of the behavior of some within the church is dealt with in 2:1-18. 
The seeking for primacy and the presence of a hostility towards other 
members of the community indicates that there are real internal prob- 
lems but, unlike 1Cor 4:21 which ends with a threat, the section in 
Philippians ends with a call that explicates 1:27 about living worthily of 
the gospel. It is not until 4:273 that names emerge and the statement 
repeated, “the same mind" (2:2), where it was followed by a description 
of motive and actions (2:3). It is only here that Paul asks the church to 
help the two women, Euodia and Syntyche, who had labored with him 
in the gospel while he was there." In 2? Corinthians there is no clear 
structure and he rightly asserts this is no &oXoyía (12:19). 

There has been value in comparing these two visitors to Corinth. 
Favorinus is a great orator, publicly acknowledged to be, in fact, “the 
noblest of all Greeks" although a Roman, speaking at a time of the 
revival of *Greek" culture and oratory not only in Rome but also in 
Corinth. His own speech, although giving the impression of an apologia 
in court, turns out to be a mock trial lacking the hallmarks of the 
formal divisions of such presentations. His oration alerts us to the fact 
that, in the context of the Second Sophistic, a leading sophist of the 
caliber of Favorinus is not restricted by the divisions of the handbooks 
on rhetoric. The “grand style" is present in his oration but it lacks “the 
form.” 

The same has proved to be no less true for Paul who writes on the 
other side of the cultural divide in Corinth where Romanitas was the 
dominant force in the Roman colony. 2Corinthians lacks the formal 
structure we have come to believe was typical of letters of the first 
century. While he may use rhetorical devices, there is an absence of 
a rhetorical structure. Issues discussed early in the letter are resumed 
and, such has been the lack of a readily identifiable structure, some 
have concluded his second letter consists of two or more letters. 


47 See my Seek the Welfare of the City, ch. 5. 
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What is sometimes overlooked is the fact that, while formal educa- 
tion in Greek and Latin was an education in rhetoric at the primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels, those who experienced such an education 
were not bound to speak and write on all occasions in the grand style 
of oratory, or indeed to write within the narrow confines prescribed for 
forensic briefs or set pieces to be memorized for public declamations. 
The Sitz im Leben determined the personal nature of the response. This 
is seen even in the case of a polished orator such as Favorinus especially 
where it effected him personally, as his Corinthian oration reveals. 

A clue as to the possible influence on the way that Favorinus framed 
his oration may be found from a comparable oration of his distin- 
guished teacher, Dio Chrysostom. The latter delivered an oration to 
his fellow citizens of Prusa c. C.E. 102. The reason for it arose over 
his disappointment and frustration because his political opponents had 
persuaded certain civic benefactors to withdraw their promises of finan- 
cial contributions towards his scheme to beautify Prusa. It was a project 
on a grand scale to which he had committed his own resources. When 
he stood up to deliver his speech he told his fellow citizens that he 
would produce a discourse that was not “extraordinary” or “remark- 
able" or *composed to produce a kind of pleasure" [to his audience] 
or to “exhibit wisdom." He who was so renowned for his oratory that 
he was called “golden tongued” pleads that he had forgotten how to 
declaim. All his previous efforts had been purely good luck, and as a 
result he was able to deceive cities and citizens alike, he said. However 
he could do that no longer and the citizen body gathered before him 
could only expect something amateurish and commonplace, certainly 
not anything “high-minded” or “wise.”** As a result of the pettiness and 
inglorious conduct of his opponents, he denied the assembled gather- 
ing that which they longed to hear, t.e., a declamation from the golden 
tongued Dio. He was not alone in doing this for Aristides refused to 
declaim altogether in public because of the ingratitude of the young 
men who paid lip-service to his greatness but neglected to come to his 
lectures.'? 

Given the possession of a number of letters written by Paul, it seems 
feasible that the different situations called forth a variety of responses 


^9 Or. 47.1, 8 and for a full discussion see C.P. Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979) ch.12. 
49 Aristides, “To those who criticize him because he does not disclaim,” Or. 33.24— 


25. 
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and forms from him. When we come to 2 Corinthians we are faced with 
Paul having escaped from a “near-death” experience, writing to a con- 
gregation which contains some who may still be mildly sympathetic to 
him, but most of whom are simply hostile to him or are at best indiffer- 
ent. Paul wrote for the purpose of informing them of his projected visit 
and preparing the congregation for his return, both encouraging and 
rebuking them. More than that he sought reconciliation, t.e., restora- 
tion of his relationship with a largely disaffected congregation not on 
their terms for his letter contains stern rebukes.” His willingness “to 
bare his soul” in such an extended way suggests that the situation and 
difficulties largely determined the intensity and flow of the letter. 

Quintilian would have agreed that this should actually be the case for 
both men, for he believed that personal arguments should be derived 
from a consideration of circumstances. He acknowledged that each 
case had its own particular features. These suggest a line of argument 
which “should spontaneously follow the orator's thoughts." He was not 
uncritical of Greek rhetorical tradition for its somewhat “mechanical” 
approach.?! 

Much work has been done on rhetoric by New Testament scholars 
and, given that the discipline 1s coming of age, some errors of judge- 
ment will naturally have been made.? Perhaps at this stage the study of 
Paul's use of rhetoric would be well served by an extensive comparison 
with the role it played in the corpus of Philo. He was a fellow Jew and 
contemporary whom we know trained in this discipline.? In response to 
particular situations both developed their arguments on the basis of the 
Old Testament scriptures. Philo's work could provide a helpful yard- 
stick against which Paul's ability in this area could be carefully assessed. 

One of the abiding influences on Biblical scholarship of the person 
honored in this volume is his caution and scholarly acumen in the use 
of ancient sources and literary forms. His enduring friendship expresses 
itself in his mild correction with a note scribbled as he listens to a 


50 For a discussion of the dichotomy and a form critical analysis of 2 Cor 10-13 
based on epistolary theory see J.T. Fitzgerald, “Paul, the Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 
and 2Corinthians 10-13,” in Greeks, Romans and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe, ed. D.L. Balch, E. Ferguson and W.A. Meeks, (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 
190-200. 

51 Quintilian, 5.10.119-25. 

52 See R. Dean Anderson, Jr., Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (2nd ed.; CBET 17; 
Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1999) for a recent assessment. 

5 M. Alexandre, Jr., Rhetorical Argumentation in Philo of Alexandria, (StPhilo Mono- 
graphs 2; Altanta: Scholars Press, 1999). 
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paper which was patently defective, or his jovial and gentle interactions 
afterwards over a meal. He might suggest that a comparison between 
the oration of Favorinus and Paul’s 2Corinthians was an inappropriate 
one given the different literary genres. However, this essay has sought 
to undertake some soundings as we seek to map two extant literary 
sources directed at the Corinthians some sixty years apart. The nature 
of Corinthian “fickleness” had not changed from Paul’s time nor had 
the tenacity of the two who visited the colony with reputations now in 
tatters from inhabitants as they formulated vigorous responses to those 
who no longer saw themselves as “friends”. 


RHETORIC AND REALITY IN GALATIANS 
FRAMING THE SOCIAL DEMANDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


L. Michael White 


Paul's “Personal Appeal” in Gal 4:12-20 


I am afraid I have labored over you in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, 
become as I am, for I also have become as you are. ... My little children, 
with whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed in you! I could 
wish to be present with you now and to change my tone, for I am 
perplexed about you. (Gal 4:11-12 & 19-20, RSV) 


Galatians is perhaps Paul’s harshest letter; well known are the bitter 
irony and stinging condemnations that run throughout it. But in Gal 
4:11-20! Paul turns to address his audience in a direct and very per- 
sonal way—too personal for some. The passage seems to begin with 
trepidation and end with panged exasperation. ‘The question is what to 
make of this emotional outburst in the context of a letter whose theo- 
logical argument and rhetorical sophistication are so central to contem- 
porary Pauline studies. For the most part, it has been ignored. “Es ist 
ein Argument des Herzens, das mit starkem Affekt vorgetragen wird, 
wie der sprunghafte Gedankengang verrät,” said Heinrich Schlier? fol- 
lowing Oepke and others.’ This traditional view is still followed in some 
recent commentaries. As a result this passage is taken as an emotional 


! Almost all commentators delimit the passage as 4:12-20, assuming (with text 
editors at least since Tischendorf, following the Vulgate and the Koine) that 4:11 is 
properly taken as the ending of the preceding section. A few commentators have 
noticed, however, that 4:19-20 pick up the same sentiment found in 4:11, and that 
these verses form a kind of inclusio around the passage. We shall return to affirm this 
view later; see n. 111 below. 

? Der Brief an die Galater (KEK; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949; 14^ [5%] 
ed., 1971) 208: “It is an argument of the heart, that was expressed with strong emotion 
[or emotional disturbance], as the disjointed train of thought betrays" (my translation). 

3 Albrecht Oepke, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater (THKNT 9; Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1937; 3 ed., by J. Rohde, 1973) 140-42; Oepke said that there's no 
rationality in the passage as Paul has lost the argument and resorted to a passionate 
plea. Compare Pierre Bonnard, L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Galates (CNT; Neuchatel: 
Delachaux, 1953) 91, who argues that the elliptical syntax further betrays the inner 
agitation of Paul. 
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and even desperate appeal by Paul and thus out of step with the 
sophisticated theological argument that dominates the rest of the letter.' 

Alternatively, Hans Dieter Betz observes that the language of 4.12— 
20—while still very personal in tone—was predicated on the ancient 
topos on friendship.? In support Betz amasses a number of parallels from 
pagan authors to elucidate the language of friendship in the passage. 
Betz concludes that Paul employed the topos here merely as a rhetorical 
device to support his argument; the passage even ends with a rather 
dramatic rhetorical ploy. Says Betz: 


Paul pretends to be at the end of his wits—a rhetorical device well-known 
by the name of dubitatio. Thus, the strongly emotional plea ends with a 
confession of helplessness and the admission of defeat in the argument. 
Paul acts as if he has run out of arguments. Of course, this rhetorical 
device must be seen for what it is.° 


Thus, Betz sees the friendship language and the emotional tone in 
4.12-20 as rhetorical artifice, a pretense. Consequently, it remains in 
large measure disconnected both from the actual historical situation 
and from the theological argument of the letter. 

More recent commentaries on Galatians have not generally followed 
up on Betz’s argument, and the passage has received little further atten- 
tion.’ James D.G. Dunn admits that the friendship language is there but 
argues that simply treating it as a “string of topoi” (pace Betz) “does not 
clearly bring out the emotional intensity of the passage;"? nor does he 
think the emotion is in any way feigned. J. Louis Martyn accepts the 
basic observations of Betz regarding the friendship backgound to at 
least some of the language in Gal. 4.12-20, but opts for another inter- 
pretation of the symbolism and intent of the “birthpangs” (dive) based 


* So Ronald Fung, The Epistle to the Galatians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1988) 195: “this section as Paul’s personal appeal to his Galatian converts has little 
doctrinal content.” Cf. Ernest de Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1921) 235, who says that Paul had 
dropped argument in favor of begging and appealing. 

> Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 220-21. See 
also Betz, xiii for other comments on Schlier’s “ingenious misinterpretation” of the 
letter. 

6 Ibid., 236-37 (emphasis mine). 

7 It is little discussed in many recent treatments, e.g, EE. Bruce, The Epistle to 
the Galatians [NIG TC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982] 207-13; and Philip E Esler, 
Galatians (NT Readings; London: Routledge, 1998), 37, 69, 71, 91, 209, 214 (mostly 
regarding Paul’s founding visit). 

9 The Epistle to the Galatians (BNTC; Peabody: Hendrikson, 1995) 231. 
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on Jewish apocalpyticism.? Even so, Martyn finally views 4:12-20 more 
in the vein of an emotional and introspective aside on Paul's part rather 
than furthering the overall argument or reflecting the social situation of 
the letter.'° 

Few scholars besides Betz have taken 4:12-20 to have any argumen- 
tative force in the overall rhetorical structure of the letter. Reading it as 
a rhetorical device (dubitatio), Betz thus argues that it functions rhetori- 
cally in alternation with the heavier theological abstractions of the pre- 
ceding and following sections. “The argumentative force,” he says, “lies 
in the topic [read topos] itself, the marks of ‘true’ and ‘false’ friendship,” 
because the Galatians themselves would have recognized the fopos.!! He 
also argues, therefore, that the passage serves as a hinge to the parae- 
netic section beginning in 5:1. Thus, this “lighter” passage (4:12-20) is 
setting up the Galatians for Paul's last major argument (4:21-31) of the 
probatio (or “proof”), at least as Betz understands the structure of the 
letter. He thus identifies the rhetorical function of the letter as apologia, 
a defense of Paul's apostleship and theology.” 

Other scholars have questioned Betz’s classification of the rhetori- 
cal form of Galatians.? Notably George A. Kennedy made Galatians 


9 Galatians (AB33A; New York: Anchor/Doubleday, 1997) 418-31. See esp. 420-22 
in approval of Betz (but with no citation of the Hellenistic materials), but 427-31 for 
his alternative reading, following Beverly Roberts Gaventa, “The Maternity of Paul: 
An Exegetical Study of Gal 4:19," in The Conversation Continues: Studies in Paul and John 
in Honor of J. Louis Martyn, ed. by R.T. Fortna and B.R. Gaventa (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1991) 189-201. 

!0 Martyn, Galatians, 430: “Paul understands his suffering by drawing on the apoca- 
lyptic image of birth pains. He therefore sees in the Teachers' persecuting activity an 
instance of the last-ditch effort by which God's enemies hope to thwart the eschatologi- 
cal redemption of the elect." 

!! Betz, Galatians, 221 argues that its “personal appeal to friendship" has an argu- 
mentative force and is not inconsistent with the rest of the letter, since alternating 
between heavy and light periods was considered good style. Betz classifies Gal as an 
example of forensic rhetoric according to the three traditional “species” of Classical 
rhetoric—forensic (juridical), deliberative (persuasive), and epideictic (praise & blame). 

12 Thid., 14, and esp. 24: “The apologetic letter, such as Galatians, presupposes the 
real or fictitious situation of the court of law, with jury, accuser, and defendant. In 
the case of Galatians, the addressees are identical with the jury, with Paul being the 
defendant, and his opponents being the accusers. The situation makes Paul’s Galatian 
letter a self-apology, delivered not in person but in a written form.” It is, in other 
words, a speech with epistolary trappings, rather than a letter with rhetorical elements. 
Generally speaking, Betz has a hard time fitting the paraenetic sections of the letter 
into his forensic form, and so the link to 4:12-20 is more important since it ties the 
exhortation more directly to a point in the persuasive arguments. 

13 A good summary of the various ways that rhetorical analysis might outline the 
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a test case for an alternative view of rhetorical criticism that was 
less concerned with form than function." Kennedy thus takes Gal as 
deliberative rhetoric, whose goal is to persuade or dissuade the audi- 
ence of some future action; however, 4:12-20 plays no significant 
part. 

Following Walter G. Hansen,'* Richard N. Longenecker" proposed 
instead that Galatians was a “mixed” rhetorical form, beginning as 
forensic but ending as deliberative. He then argued that 4:12-20 was 
the major shift between these two parts of the letter. From 4:12 on, 
says Longenecker, “Paul is no longer so much concerned to accuse or 
defend as to persuade his Galatian converts to adopt a certain course 
of action.” John L. White? and James Hester? have instead identified 


letter is offered by Stanley E. Porter, “Paul of Tarsus and his Letters,” in Handbook of 
Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period, 330 BC- AD 400, ed. S.E. Porter (Leiden: Brill, 
1997) 541-47. 

14 New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1984) 36, 144-51; cf. Porter, “Paul and his Letters,” 543 (since 
Kennedy does not actually provide an outline of the letter according to his analysis of 
the form). 

15 Kennedy (NT Interpretation, 145-46) also allows for some affinities to epideictic; 
however, he takes the persuasive function of the letter to fit it into the “species” (Le., 
form) of deliberative rhetoric. This move is to allow the rhetorical strategy to be equivalent 
to the rhetorical form. But in all types of ancient literature such an equation is not a given; 
in many cases, the rhetorical strategy may be intentionally set against the form in which 
it is employed. This is especially the case in works whose message is conveyed through 
irony or satire. We shall turn to the issue of rhetorical strategy in the next section of this 
study. For a discussion of Kennedy’s method, see Philip H. Kern, Rhetoric and Galatians: 
Assessing an Approach to Paul's Epistle (SNTSMS 101; Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1998), 
137-41. Also Kennedy’s critique of Betz has been extended by Robert G. Hall (“The 
Rhetorical Outline for Galatians: A Reconsideration,” JBL 106 [1987] 277-87) who 
offers a different outline of the letter as deliberative rhetoric. For Hall, the section 3:1— 
6:10 is simply classed as “further headings" within the probatio. 

16 Abraham in Galatians: Epistolary and Rhetorical Contexts (J[SN T Sup 29; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1989) 56-59. 

17 Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word Publishing, 1990) 184-5; cf. Hansen, Abraham in 
Galatians, 59 and 224 n. 80. The extensive epistolary elements in this section are impor- 
tant in this shift to deliberative speech and are more in keeping with the exhortation 
section of the letter. 

18 Galatians, 184. 

1? “Apostolic Mission and Apostolic Message: Congruence in Paul's Epistolary Rhet- 
oric, Structure, and Imagery,” in Origins and Method: Towards a New Understanding of 
Judaism and Christianity: Essays in Honour of John C. Hurd, ed. B.H. McLean (JSNTSup 
86; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993) 145-61. 

2 “Placing the Blame: The Presence of Epideictic in Galatians 1-2," in Persuasive 
Artistry: Studies in New Testament Rhetoric in Honor of George A. Kennedy, ed. D.F. Watson 
JSNTSup 50; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991) 281-307. 
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Galatians as epideictic rhetoric that offers blame and an educational 
corrective to Paul's audience. Meanwhile, Philip H. Kern has ques- 
tioned whether Galatians can be made to fit any of the classical rhetor- 
ical types, including the so-called *mixed" type.? He argues rather that 
one must look to the rhetorical posture of the letter without recourse to 
rhetorical form as such.? He concurs with the judgements of others 
who have seriously questioned whether Paul had any formal rhetorical 
training or that his letters should be evaluated strictly on grounds of 
rhetorical formalism.?* Kern also suggests that the inordinate focus on 
rhetorical artifice has led many of the biographical statements of Gala- 
tians to be treated with less seriousness than they might deserve.” The 
emphasis on rhetoric has led to a distortion of the reality in the letter, if 
not ignoring it altogether. 

All of this leaves us in something of a quandary what to make of 
4:12—20. In the remainder of this study I shall argue that Betz is indeed 
correct in identifying the passage as coming from the friendship topos, 
but has missed the way that it thus fits into the overall rhetorical strat- 
egy of the letter. Rather than being an aside, an emotional outburst, or 
a rhetorical artifice, this passage constitutes one of the principal charges 
that Paul brings against his Galatian converts for failing to live up to the 
social demands of friendship and patronage. As such, it becomes one 
of the more important framing elements in the entire letter. What is 
needed is a way of understanding how the friendship topos might actu- 


21 The recent book by Mark D. Nanos, The Irony of Galatians: Pauls. Letter in First- 
Century Context (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002) was not yet available when this article 
was written. While some key differences remain, Nanos agrees with my basic con- 
tention that Galatians should be viewed as ironic rebuke (32-61), and he also takes 
note of the friendship motif in setting up the irony (53). In most discussions of classical 
rhetoric, especially that of the Second Sophistic, epideictic is generally associated with 
only its positive side, i.e., praise, and is seen predominantly in encomiastic speeches and 
funeral orations. Very little discussion is given to forms of rebuke in the rhetorical tra- 
dition. See George A. Kennedy, A New History of Classical Rhetoric (Princeton: Princeton 
UP, 1994) 225-26; Greek Rhetoric under Christan Emperors (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1983) 
23-26. 

22 Rhetoric and Galatians, esp. 131-66 for his review of these different approaches to 
typological classification of Galatians. See also now Nanos, The Irony of Galatians, 323— 
3I. 

23 Thid., 259-61. 

24 Thid., 244-55. Cf. Abraham J. Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christian (24 ed.; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 47-49; Porter, “Paul and His Letters," 535-38; 562-70; and 
the article by Stowers in this volume. 

25 Kern, Rhetoric and Galatians, 260. 
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ally fit into Paul’s rhetorical strategy. Here we shall need to examine 
both how Paul frames this section of the letter and how the friendship 
motifs are being used. 

To do this we shall first need to look at how friendship motifs might 
be used for rhetorical purposes by comparing two other works from 
antiquity; both are speeches that were actually delivered on identifiable 
historical occasions.*° By using speeches, however, I do not mean to 
suggest that we reenter the formalist debates already discussed. Rather, 
I want to demonstrate how both speeches use and adapt friendship 
motifs as a strategy within the speech, and how, in turn, this strategy 
reflects on the overall form and function of the speech, but quite apart 
from strictly formalist considerations. 


Friendship as Rhetorical Strategy in Dio Chrysostom 


In the year 101 CE, a famous traveler, recently returned to his native 
Aegean from Rome, came to the capital city of Bithynia—his name, 
Titus Flavius Cocceianus Dion, a citizen of the smaller city of Prusa. 
Better known to us as Dio Chrysostom (the “golden mouth”), he was 
by this time one of the most famous orators of his day. Here is the 
opening of his speech to the boule or assembly of Nicomedia when he 
was invited to become a citizen there (Or. 38): 


Men of Nicomedia, when I try to tally the reasons why you have given 
me citizenship ...?? For I do not see that I have such great wealth so 
that I should think I have been earnestly sought after by you for some 


26 Because the subject of friendship, with its associated motifs and expressions, has 
been covered in Betz’s citation of parallels to Gal 4:12-20 and more recently by several 
extensive treatments, I shall not attempt here to outline the main components of 
the topos or discuss the principal classical texts. Excellent discussions of these matters 
may be found now in the following works: David Konstan, Friendship in the Classical 
World (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1997); John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (NovTSup 82; Leiden: 
Brill, 1996) and Greco-Roman Perspectives on Friendship (SBLRBS 34; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1997). On the other hand, none of these studies has provided a detailed treatment 
of friendship motifs in the two ancient authors here under discussion. To my knowledge 
at least, Favorinus (see next section) has not been discussed at all in this connection. 

27 For the historical situation on Dio's return after his exile see Chrisopher P. Jones, 
The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1978) 49-55; for this speech 
see esp. 83-89. 

28 In the Greek the first sentence intentionally breaks off at the end. Apparently, 
Dio here made some sort of gesture to display his sense of “emptyhandedness.” We 
can only guess what the gesture might have been in that culture, perhaps a shrug with 
hands turned out and empty. Another possibility might have been for Dio to remove 
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mercenary reasons. Nor am I conscious of bemg known for treating 
the masses in a friendly way. So it does not seem that you want me 
even for the purpose of readily serving your every whim (as a public 
speaker). No, the fact is that I am not even very good company at a 
banquet or a sociable person at gatherings of that sort. But if I am not 
mistaken regarding your intentions concerning me—how I am able to 
be of service to you—it only remains that I understand the reason why 
I have been made a citizen by you is nothing other than that I, more so 
than others, am both willing and able to offer advice (ovufovAevaw) on 
those things that are profitable for the common good. 


... But, if on the other hand, all cities, or rather the great cities, need the 
wealthy, both to finance the public spectacles and to make benefactions 
(potuðvra) for customary expenses, if they need flatterers (xoAdxwv 
àvóoóv) to afford pleasure by their demagogery (õnuaywyoðow), and if 
they also need advisers (ovußoVAwv) to provide salvation by their (acts 
of) citizenship (toig moAtteiatc), then I myself shall not shrink from ben- 
efiting (OqeAeiv) your city to the best of my ability by giving you advice 
(ovuBovAebwv) on matters of greatest importance.?? 


The civic leaders of Nicomedia must have been a little disappointed, 
for such cities were trying to attract wealthy and powerful benefactors 
by offering grants of citizenship. Dio has turned the tables on them, it 
seems, by using the style and form of a public speech at which he should 
have graciously accepted their offer of citizenship and announced some 
public benefaction in return.” Instead, Dio turns it into an occasion for 
something else—a public rebuke. Thus, he continues: 


Now then, there are, indeed, some other matters pertaining to your city 
that deserve correction, and I will render treatment to each according 
to its own measure, provided that I first persuade you by speaking truly 
about even greater matters. ...?! 


his wallet (actually a leather pouch, usually worn looped around one's belt-cord) and 
dangle it upside down or wringing it out. The point of such a display using money 
or possessions becomes clear with the next words. That Dio had adopted Cynic ways 
during his exile, and often spoke of Diogenes, may give further support to the wallet as 
image, since it was one of the characteristic trappings of the Cynic; so Epictetus, Diss. 
3.22.50; cf. Dio, Or. 13.10—12 for his adoption of the Cynic dress during his exile. Jones 
(Roman World of Dio, 53-54) suggests that Or. 13 was delivered just before Dio’s return to 
Bithynia in 101. Also for his comments on his philosopher’s garb during speeches see 
Or. 12.15; 32.22; 33.15; 34.23; 35.2-4, II-12. 

29 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.1-2., my translation. 

30 Jones (Roman World of Dio, 85) suggests the Nicomedeans had made the honorific 
grant of citizenship not only because of his fame as an orator but also because he had 
influence with the emperor ‘Trajan. 

5! Or. 38.3, my translation. 
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The irony was not lost on the Nicomedians. What follows then is his 
mildly rebuking speech about the ills of ováotg (“public discord”) and 
his exhortation to them to develop öyuövora (“concord or harmony”), 
especially with the neighboring city of Nicaea. What I am interested in 
is the way the rhetorical posture of his speech both reflects a concrete 
social and political situation and encodes key cultural and social val- 
ues from their symbolic universe (or what some would call their *moral 
world"). In the process it summons these values in service to his correc- 
tive. On both levels, then, it reflects the realities of Dio's day, but the task 
for the modern reader is often in discerning where these realities, both 
social and symbolic, are operative. 

In this light we may consider how Dio employs friendship motifs in 
this speech. First, he starts by offering himself as an adviser; this is to 
be his benefaction to the city ($2, quoted above). Already, this places 
Dio as a “friend of the city,” for that is what benefactors are regularly 
called. Next, the friendship motifs continue when he commences his 
advice, as he now adopts the posture of the philosopher/friend who 
delivers reproof with frankness; he renders medical treatment (0noa- 
netav) by speaking the truth (TÄAndN Aéyov, $3, quoted above).? He 
will return to the medical imagery later in the speech as a physi- 
cian who offers a healing drug (péguaxov) for the ills of their city 
($7). Also, when he begins to define óuóvoia he does so in terms of 
the opposites enmity (éydeac) and friendship (pria). Later (§11) he 
says: 

For even if someone wished to be inquisitive concerning its [concord’s] 
origins, he must trace its beginning to the greatest of divine matters. 
The self-same [concord] is both friendship (quia), and reconciliation 


(xatadAayr) and kinship (ovyyéveta), and it encompasses all of these. And 
what else but concord (óuóvota) unites the elements (ototyeia). 


32 Compare Gal 4:16. Apparently Dio's reputation as a philosopher/orator, rein- 
forced by his long-haired Cynic demeanor, was as one who often dispensed censure 
in his speeches. So, compare Or. 33.15, 44; 34.2-4, and 35:4. In the last, in particular, 
he contrasts his willingness to be harsh with the flattering and fawning of charlatans. 
On the philosopher's frankness (nagenoia) as a motif in Isocrates and Dio see David 
E. Fredrickson, -IIAPPH2IA in the Pauline Epistles," in Fitzgerald, Friendship, Flattery, 
and Frankness of Speech, 168 and n. 47 (with ref. to Or. 38). 

33 So $6 and esp. 8: “Now I wish to break up my speech and to speak first about 
concord (ópóvoia) itself in general, telling both whence it came and what is its cause, 
and then to distinguish by opposition strife (ováow) and enmity (&xdoag) from friendship 
(ptia).” See also below n. 58 and the article above by Breytenbach (264). 
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In the end, he calls for the Nicomedeans to reconcile their differ- 
ences with Nicaea and to stop the envy and rivalry that gave these 
Greek cities such a bad reputation with the Roman authorities.*! So the 
rhetoric here is clearly a friendly rebuke and a call for correction, even 
though he also gives positive advice on how to effect the reconciliation 
with Nicaea.” 

The friendship motifs here are very much in the vein of epideictic, 
dispensing praise and blame to call for a corrective of past actions. Even 
so, the actual rhetorical form of this speech should be classified as delib- 
erative, or (using the Greek) symbouleutic speech, since he is using persua- 
sion to produce a future effect.” Thus, he concludes the proemium of 
his speech by saying: “So, then, if you will endure my advice (ovußov- 
Mov) you will be persuaded by me concerning the matters on which 
I am here to offer advice, and indeed I am extremely confident [you 
will]. ...” (Or. 38.4). The function of the friendship language, even the 
ironic twist in accepting their citizenship honors with a frank rebuke, is 
all part of a rhetorical stance that makes the persuasion work. 


34 Notice especially 38.38, where he refers to their inter-civic rivalries and discord as 
an object of laughter and scorn among the Romans, who in a humiliating way, call it 
“Greek failings” (EMnvixà åuagtńuata). Dio (Or. 38.28) also goes on at length about 
their wrangling over civic titles, especially focusing on the pettiness in seeing who can 
inscribe title “first” in their civic inscriptions; cf. Jones, Roman World of Dio, 87. 

35 Compare Dio’s Or. 31 and 32, which use a similar rhetorical ploy to offer civic 
advice. This motif as rhetorical strategy in both Dio and Paul is also discussed in the 
article by Krentz in this volume. 

36 Several scholars of ancient rhetoric have cautioned against using the three species 
or forms derived from Aristotle as rigid categories. Often overlooked is the fact that 
Aristotle also says that symbouleutic and epideictic actually overlap; so Rhet. 1.9.35 
(1368a): “Praise and counsel have a common aspect; for what you might suggest while 
offering advice (£v v ovufovAevew), with a change of phrase becomes encomium (£yawyıc. 
yiyverau).” This is especially true for the imperial period more generally, and the so- 
called Second Sophistic orators in particular. Much of the public rhetorical display of 
this period was in the form of either panegyric or civic advice, and in both cases there 
were ample rhetorical twists. So compare the opening of Aelius Aristides’ Roman Oration, 
a panegyric in form, which opens by denouncing panegyrics (or encomia) as mere flattery 
(another ironic use of the friendship motif). On the dominance of symbouleutic rhetoric in 
the Roman period see especially Jeffrey Walker, Rhetoric and Poetics in Antiquity (New York: 
Oxford UP, 2000) 113-17. Walker also argues that the so-called “decline” of rhetoric in 
the Roman period was itself a rhetorical commonplace (99-109) having more to do 
with a shift away from the law courts as the principal seat of rhetorical display. This, 
too, suggests that the traditional forms of classical rhetoric are not so applicable for the 
rhetorical practice of the imperial period. 
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Friendship as Rhetorical Strategy in Favorinus 


Favorinus was a disciple of Dio’s and one of the two most famous 
Sophists during the reign of Hadrian. Originally from Arelate (Arles) 
in Roman Gaul, he had moved to Ephesos where he became its pre- 
eminent rhetorician. His principal rival was M. Antonius Polemo, a 
Laodicean who served as chief rhetorician and public advocate for 
Smyrna. As with Dio, the major cities courted these orators for their 
fame, their influence with Emperors and governors, and their 
wealth. Most of the famous sophists were also important civic bene- 
factors. In turn, the orators could expect adulation, respect, and public 
honors of the sort that only the leading citizens and noble Romans 
could normally achieve. 

This is the situation lying behind Favorinus’ Corinthian Oration (or 
Kooivtaxóc).? As we can see (in 881 & 8) Favorinus had visited Corinth 
on two previous occasions and had been met with undaunted adulation 
by the populace, so much so that on the second trip the magistrates 
tried to convince him to take up residence there instead of Ephesos. 
When he declined, they erected a bronze statue of him and placed it in 
front of the library. Now, on his third visit, he faces a different response: 
he has fallen into disfavor and his statue has been torn down. Delivered 
during the latter half of Hadrian's reign, this speech is his response to 
these shifting fortunes.** 


37 See Appendix B, where I have provided a new translation of the key framing 
sections. This speech has traditionally been preserved (along with one or two others) 
among the Orations (as number 37) of Dio Chrysostom. But for many years scholars have 
suspected that it really came from Favorinus. Favorinus’ speech in praise of Fortune is 
preserved as Dio's Or. 64; however, the majority of Favorinus's speeches are lost or 
known only by the title (c£. Aulus Gellius, Noc. Att. 17.21.1). A Vatican ms. discovered 
in 1931 may be an authentic speech of Favorinus reflecting on his exile; see Maude 
W. Gleason, Making Men: Sophists and Self- Presentation in Ancient Rome (Princeton: Princeton 
UP, 1995) 147-57. The traditional translations of this speech (such as in the LCL) have 
missed much of its barbed irony and even its basic rhetorical strategy, as reflected in 
numerous unwarranted emendations. Key examples will be indicated in the following 
notes as well as in Appendix B. 

38 Tt dates from after ca. 125/6, perhaps around 130 when Hadrian made his 
second visit to Greece. Among other momentous events, the Olympieion at Athens 
was dedicated at this time, and Polemo delivered the dedicatory address. A statue 
of Favorinus at Athens was also removed at about this time; cf. Philostratus, Vitae 
Sophistarum 1.8 (489—492). 
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Maude Gleason? does a great deal with this speech and with the 
competition between Favorinus and Polemo in terms of their respective 
constructions of masculinity. And this is fitting, since the speech shows 
Favorinus adopting the rhetorical ploy of defending his now missing 
statue ($23) as a way of indirectly defending himself against the calum- 
nies of the Corinthians. In so doing, he also rebukes them.“ The point 
is that Favorinus accuses the Corinthians of being fickle friends who 
have mistreated his “friend,” the poor statue. In this way, he effectively 
defends and praises himself without doing so directly, while rebuking 
them for a serious breach of social etiquette that borders on moral 
turpitude. 

Now we may observe how Favorinus couches these ideas rhetorically 
in terms of the reciprocal bonds of obligation that should attend friend- 
ship. He begins (§ 1): 


When I sojourned (£neörunoo) in your city the first time, ... and shared 
a measure (uevéóoxa) of my speeches with your demos and magistrates, 
I seemed to be an intimate friend (£xvrjóevog eivau)*! to you to a degree 
not exceeded even by Arion of Methymne. Yet you did not make a figure 
(tünov) of Arion ... 


Then, after a digression on Arion and other famous “visitors” of old, 
he comments on his second visit to Corinth (§ 8): 


you experienced such gladness (Gopévwc Eneidete) that you tried very 
hard to keep me, but then, seeing that to be impossible, you instead 
made a physical likeness (tijv exo tot owuatoc), and taking this you set it 
up (àveðńxate, or dedicated it) in the library, in a front seat (mgosögiav), 
where you thought it might especially summon (nooxoAéoaotou) the 
youth to follow the same pursuits as we do. For you bestowed such 
honors not as one of the many who annually disembark at Cenchreai 
as merchants, or festival-goers, or ambassadors, or travelers, but rather 
as a beloved friend (Gyasntov), who at last appears after much time. 


So, notice that he starts by rehearsing his own prior experiences with 
them, and their displays of friendship and honor toward him. He is 
a “beloved friend” who produces the joy of true friendship in their 


39 Making Men, 3-20. 

40 So also Gleason, Making Men, 9. Gleason argues that beneath the Corinthians’ 
contempt in removing the statue runs an undercurrent derived from Polemo's denigra- 
tion of his masculinity. The article by Bruce Winter in this volume also examines the 
similarities of Paul's language in 2 Cor. 

41 I have not followed Capps (also Crosby in LCL) here in emending the text with 
olnelog before buv. 
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hearts when they see him return.” His honored status 1s signaled by the 
placement of the statue in a zosóoía (“front seat”) in the library. He 
must mean just outside the entrance to the library in the portico, where, 
one should guess, he was also standing while delivering this speech. ‘The 
Corinthians had thereby honored him with the status of a “first man,” 
i.e., a leading citizen and civic benefactor. Yet, paraphrasing Homer? 
he notes ironically that such civic honors may be fickle and fleeting (§ 9). 

Next he begins to turn the screws ($9), and here we should take 
special note of the similarity in wording to Gal 4.20: 


So that I stand perplexed (£v ànógw xaÜüeovávo) both in regard to my 
own case and now, by Zeus, in regard to that of yet another man too, 
wondering whether I did not see truly—the things taking place were not 
a waking appearance but a dream—or whether the things taking place 
were accurate in every detail, the zeal of the crowd and the judgement of 
the council ... . 


Favorinus is saying I, the orator (i.e., the one who brings words to a 
visual reality), now doubt my own vision of these events." He adds that 
it is not only his case that is perplexing but that of “another man.” 
At this point he starts to shift the rhetorical ploy of the speech, for 
the entire rest of the speech—well over half—will now focus on the 
experience of this “other man,” namely the statue of Favorinus, which 
has itself now disappeared from sight, like the mythical, magical works 
of Daedalus (§ 10). 

Next he will play with this idea of magically endowed statues in a 
kind of ring composition from $811-21,? which allows him to propose 
that, in fact, even if the statue could flee the city, why would it choose 
to do so, seeing that Corinth is such a beautiful place. So if *he" [the 
statue] fled, there must be something wrong with the city, or more 


#2 Compare Gal 4:15-16 where Paul rehearses their former joyful attitude (uaxaet- 
ouóc) toward seeing him; cf. Betz, Galatians, 226-28. 

43 See Appendix B, n. 147. 

^* Compare also the element of “seeing” truly and “with his own eyes” with the 
references to seeing in both Gal 4.15 (a long-debated passage in Paul) and Gal 3.1—a 
reference to Paul's earlier preaching. We shall discuss both of these below. Also note 
the use of “parenthetic” insertions to heighten the irony, also to be discussed below at 
nn. II9 and 125. 

^ Notice how Favorinus uses the framing addresses in relation to the mythical/his- 
torical digressions. The latter carry the bulk of the speech in terms of space, but the 
former are the key points. The digressions help him to make and illustrate his key 
arguments, while also showing off his rhetorical artistry. One may wish to rethink the 
function of Paul's use of the Abraham allegories in the light of this pattern. 
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precisely with its inhabitants. But, “No,” he concludes (in §§ 20-21), the 
statue did not flee at all, nor ever intended to leave the city; therefore, 
something else must have gone wrong, He must have been banished 
instead. This allows Favorinus to turn the rest of his speech into a 
defense of the “accused” [ie., the statue] as if in court, where the 
audience now takes the role of the jury.” In a forthcoming study, I shall 
argue that this speech was actually delivered in the Forum at Corinth, 
where the library was also located." Favorinus was standing either in 
or in front of the library beside the now empty marble base that once 
supported his bronze statue. It is about and for his “invisible” friend 
that Favorinus speaks, no doubt gesturing dramatically throughout, 
just as we see him speaking directly to the absent statue in the final 
scene. 

Having set up the Corinthians rhetorically by implying that they 
must have been the ones to banish the statue, Favorinus, like a true 
friend, now leaps to the defense of his friend: 


Then if some sort of decree that statues be called to account were passed 
by you [Corinthians]—or rather, if you will, supposing that such has 
been decreed and a trial (&yó6voc) has begun—permit me, yes permit me to 
make a [defense] speech before you as though in court on behalf of this 
very man (avroö)[i.e., the statue ].*? 


Men of the jury, they say one must expect anything in the course of time; 
but this man (ovtos) is, in a brief span, at risk of being put up (tedfjvat), 
on the one hand, as the noblest of the Greeks, and on the other of being 
put down (Exneoeiv), as the vilest. Now then to prove that he was put up 
(čotáðn) well and justly and profitably for your city and all the Greeks, I 
have much to say ... (8822-23) 


^6 From 8823-47 the speech pretends to be a real forensic defense, but this too is a 
rhetorical ploy. 

#7 L.Michael White, “A Piqued Panorama of the Hadrianic Forum: The View from 
Favorinus’ Korinthiakos,” in Urban Religion in Roman Corinth: Archeological & Historical Studies, 
edited by D. Showalter and S. Friesen (HTS; Cambridge: Harvard UP, forthcoming). 
For an effort to read issues of Roman and Greek “identity formation” at Corinth 
from Favorinus’ speech, see Jason König, “Favorinus’ Corinthian Oration in its Corinthian 
Context," Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 47 (2002) 141-71. König does not 
attempt to discuss the location of the speech or the statue in Corinth, however. 

48 Here I am reading txég abtot (“on behalf of him") following the original ms., 
as opposed to ozéo abtod (“on my own behalf”) as emended by Crosby (LCL). Here 
and throughout the speech such emendations have Favorinus speaking about himself, 
but that is not the rhetorical strategy. He is speaking about “the other man,” Le., the 
statue. Gleason (Making Men, 13 and n. 51) observes the same problem in the patterns of 
erroneous emendation in earlier editions. See also below n. 150. 
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He begins his case with irony by creating a double entendre: “he” 
[the statue] was, indeed, put up worthily but banished (or put down) 
unjustly. In the process, Favorinus adopts two further rhetorical ploys 
through the friendship topos. In $37 he says it is out of his own sense 
of friendship for the Corinthians that he is pointing out their errors 
of judgement in “banishing the statue.” Here again is the motif of 
frankness; a friend who is willing to rebuke. In $36 he even uses 
the term zaoonoía (“frank criticism”) in this regard. Then in $$46-7 
Favorinus concludes the speech by offering consolation to the statue 
as to a friend, and he calls for the “right” verdict in his “case.” So 
Favorinus, not the Corinthians, is the true friend after all. Of course, 
the “jury” [ie., the audience] is supposed to see its previous error 
and shout its acclamation in favor of the statue. Whether this was 
the outcome and they returned to favor Favorinus is unfortunately not 
recorded.’ 

Now I want to return for a moment to Favorinus’ expression of 
disbelief and perplexity at the beginning of this section; for this is what 
I think Betz is referring to as the rhetorical device of dubitatio, even 
though he never mentions this oration of Favorinus.? But here is the 
point, even if the “perplexity” is in some sense feigned as a rhetorical 
device, nonetheless it (a) reflects a concrete situation of social tension, 
and (b) facilitates the ironic rebuke. It does so precisely because such 
perplexity in relationships is the exact opposite of how true friends 
ought to deal with one another. It, too, forms part of the friendship 
topos and the rebuke, both here and for Paul. In other words, Favorinus 
is saying that his “emotional state” of perplexity is the direct result 
of their breach of the obligations of friendship. Pace Betz, then, it is 
far more than mere device; it is a moral judgement on the audience 


49 There’s a word play here on the two verbs tévat and &xnintew, since both can 
be used of public or legal actions (meaning “to award or vote in favor of at trial” and 
“to banish,” respectively) and of setting up and taking down a statue as in a temple (“to 
dedicate or set up” and “to tear down,” respectively). This wordplay will continue to 
the end of the speech, cf. §37, 47. 

50 See the notes to Appendix B for discussion of several key word plays. There is, of 
course, no “case” in the sense of an actual law suit or court trial; it is merely part of 
Favorinus’ rhetorical strategy. 

9! Crosby, in the introduction (p. 2) to the LCL edition (Dio Chrysostom, vol. 4) 
proposes that the occasion was an unveiling / dedication for a new statue, but this seems 
most unlikely. Favorinus’ final words are entirely metaphorical (so Gleason, Making Men, 
20) and rhetorical; see my analysis of its final rhetorical flourish below at nn. 55-58. 

52 See above n. 6 referring to Betz, Galatians, 236-37. 
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for their past actions. He charges them with having turned friendship 
into enmity. Then in a deliciously satirical twist, Favorinus says that 
if he himself is perplexed, imagine how the poor statue must feel. In 
contemporary vernacular, he is the one who has really been “jerked 
around.” 

Although Favorinus’ speech has an apologetic function, it should 
be labeled as epideictic with a high degree of irony as he blames the 
Corinthians for having transgressed the social and moral obligations of 
friendship by removing his honorific statue.” Even the title, Kogwvdio- 
xoc (“The Corinthian Oration”), is an ironic form of epideictic, since 
such a title would usually imply a speech in praise of the city The 
ostensible court speech ($$23-47) is not the real form or setting, but 
a rhetorical ploy in order to make the rebuke effective.? The framing 
elements (as given in the selections in Appendix B) are the real key to 
understanding the speech and its rhetorical strategy. 

lo the very end Favorinus plays his rhetorical strategy based on 
friendship motifs. For example, when he turns to console his friend 
[the statue] at the end of his speech, he concludes with these words 
addressed to the missing statue: 


Accordingly, I wish now to offer consolation (nagauvdroaodaı) to him 
gly, (xagapwh 
[the “friend” i.e., the statue], as to one possessing sensation: 


“O silent image of my oratory, will you not show yourself? (§ 46) ... 


I myself will raise you up (åàvaothow) before the goddess [Fame], whence 
nothing will cast you down (xadeAn)—neıther earthquake nor wind, neither 
snow nor rain, neither envy (pddovoc) nor enmity (£y99óc); but even now do I 


» 


discover you risen up (fotnxóta).” ($47) 


53 So also Gleason, Making Men, 9: “In effect, he has to combine the activities of 
apology and invective without appearing to perform either" Gleason also discusses 
the rhetorical problems of self-praise, as reflected in Plutarch's De se ipsum citra invidiam 
laudando (Mor. 539A-547F). 

54 Compare Aelius Aristides, Or. 43, "Poóiaxóc (“The Rhodian Oration”), however, 
Dio Chrysostom uses the same title for his customary form of corrective symbouleutic 
speech (as discussed above) in Or. 31, Poóiaxóc (which also deals with mistreatment of 
statues, $$95-97) and Or. 33, Tagowxóc A. 

55 Favorinus’ speech in praise of Tyche [Fortune] ([ps-Dio] Or. 64) is epideictic but 
couched in terms of apologia (1.e., defending her against charges of fickleness); so also 
Gleason, Making Men, 150 n. 73. Compare also Dio, Or. 65. Tyche’s fickleness was 
a well-known trope; see Tabula of Cebes 7-8 and the discussion in John T. Fitzgerlad 
and L. Michael White, The Tabula of Cebes: Text and Translation with Introduction and Notes 
(SBLTT 24/GRS 7; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 141 nn. 23-28. 
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This is actually a double use of friendship motifs. In form, it is 
consolation, as to a friend. Then near the end (in $47), in saying “PH 
raise you ... and nothing will cast you down [again],” he describe the 
dangers that have been overcome in the process: earthquake, wind, 
snow, rain, etc. The central pair (“neither snow, nor rain”) is an allusion 
to Herodotus’ famous tribute to the Persian couriers, now better known 
as the “motto” of the postal service. Presumably the audience was 
supposed to catch the allusion as well as Favorinus’ irony; now the 
flighty statue will become as steadfast as a Persian courier. But to this 
Favorinus adds two more pairs of “dangers,” one at the beginning and 
one at the end. At the beginning he refers to earthquake and wind; 
these two “dangers” come from an earlier pomt in the speech as 
Favorinus muses ironically on what could possibly have made the statue 
go away.” Then comes the Persian courier allusion, a lighter piece 
of irony. Finally, Favorinus adds two more —“neither envy nor enmity” 
(ob qOOóvoc, ovx &x9oóc)—and these are the real point. Rather than 
natural disasters that can knock a statue over, they are pitfalls that 
destroy friendship—and in this case, a statue too.” On the basis of the 
structure and allusions within this line, then, one can imagine how it 
was delivered rhetorically by pairs—the first pair earnest but soft, the 
second whimsically, and the last with biting intensity. Favorinius has 
now twisted the knife against the Corinthians and his detractors for 
betraying their former friendship through envy and enmity.? 


56 Favorinus’ version goes “ot osiouóc, 00% Óveuoc, où viperóc, oùx ÓOufooc, o0 
q9óvoc, odx £x9oóc" whereas the passage in Herodotus (8.98) reads “tots ose viperóc, 
ovx 6uBeos, où xatpa, ob VE goyet ur] od xatavioct TOV zooxe(uevov AUTO Óoóuov TV 
toxiormv.” The snippet from Herodotus (as italicized) is no more than an allusion, but 
it is meant to be recognizable and thus humorous. Favorinus mentions Herodotus (who 
is listed as one of the famous visitors to Corinth) by name at several points in the 
speech; cf. $87, 18. Notice the precise parallelism created by careful word selection (all 
masculine nouns ending in -oc, beginning with and without consonants) so that it yields 
an alternating pattern of où and ovx in three pairs. 

57 So $20: “But then did someone overturn the dedication [i.e., the statue] of the 
city? Well if it were a whirlwind (otgdftioc), or a hurricane (nenotno), or a thunderbolt 
falling on it (oxnmtoc &uzeoov) ...” 

59 For envy as a cause of enmity, and enmity as the opposite of friendship see 
Plutarch, De capienda. ex inimicis utilitate 1 & g (Mor. 86C, 91B) and De invidia et odio 
(Mor. 536C-38E). The latter may be dependent on Aristotle, Rhet. 2.4.30-32. See also 
Dio, Or. 77/78.32-39 and Or. 38.22 (enmity as the opposite of friendship and concord 
between cities, as discussed above). Compare also Gal 4:16; in relation to the use of 
“enemy” there Betz (Galatians, 229 n. 102) cites the definition of Ammonius, De adfinium 
voc. diff. 208: “the ‘enemy’ 1s the one who was formerly a friend.” 

59 In $35 Favorinus seems to make an allusion to Hadrian and some unnamed 
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Friendship in the Rhetorical Strategy of Gal 4:12-20 


Like Favorinus’ speech, then, Paul's address to the Galatians in 4:12-20 
is not a desperate appeal but a rebuke couched in terms of friendship. 
The list of elements from the friendship topos in the passage, as identi- 
fied by Betz, runs the gamut. They include: 


(1) the appeal for reciprocity (v. 12); 

2) the “epistolary cliché” that friends do not wrong one another 
(v. 12); 

how they responded to his illness (vv. 13-14); 

their former praise of him and willingness to sacrifice for him 
(V. 15); 

the theme of enmity (v. 16); 

the theme of frank criticism in “telling the truth" (v. 16); 

portrayal of his opponents as flatterers (v. 17); 

the constancy and loyalty of true friends, even when apart (v. 18); 
and 

9) the metaphor of the loving mother (v. 19). 


A Oo 





On QU 








To this list we should add one more item, not identified by Betz in 
conjunction with the friendship topos: 


(10) Paul’s “tone” of perplexity as a sign of endangered friendship 
(v. 20).9! 


Hans-Josef Klauck agrees that the friendship motifs are central to the 
passage, but argues that the source is to be found in earlier appropri- 
ations of the topos among Hellenistic Jewish writers. In particular he 
notes parallels with Sir 6:5-17 for terms reflecting enmity (&xdoos) as 


“accuser,” possibly even Polemo himself. 

60 Betz, Galatians, 221-29. Alan C. Mitchell, (“Greet the Friends by Name’: New 
Testament Evidence for the Greco-Roman Topos on Friendship,” in Fitzgerald, Greco- 
Roman Perspectives on. Friendship, 227) provides a. convenient list of tropes in Betz's com- 
mentary similar to this; however, he omits items 4 and 6 above; they are discussed by 
Betz, Galatians, 227-28. 

9! As we saw above in Favorinus' speech (89). 

62 “Kirche als Freundesgemeinschaft? Auf Spurensuche im Neuen Testament,” MTZ 
42 (1991) 3-12. Klauck finds some useful parallels to the language in Gal 4:12-20 in 
Philo, Wisdom of Solomon, and especially Sirach. He argues (10-11), however, that 
such friendship language is actually subordinate in Paul to fictive kinship language, and 
that this is more in keeping with Paul's Jewish roots. 
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an alteration or betrayal of friendship.? Similarly, Peter Marshall‘ has 
stressed the theme of enmity in the passage (4:16) to argue that Paul's 
principal attack is against his opponents, who (in light of 1:6-10) have 
made disparaging remarks about Paul’s inconsistency. That is to say, 
they have accused Paul of being a false friend. Thus, Paul replies in 
kind by arguing that the friendship he had formerly enjoyed with the 
Galatians—and they with him—had been disrupted by his opponents. 
Then in the next verse (4:17) he portrays these opponents as flatterers 
rather than true friends. 

Both Klauck and Marshall are partially correct on how the language 
is working, but there are, in fact, two distinct clusters of friendship 
motifs interwoven within the passage. The first, as seen by Klauck and 
Marshall, is the theme of enmity, a broken friendship; it corresponds to 
items 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and ro in the list above. The second, is the theme 
of Paul’s frankness in rebuking them as a sign of friendly affection and 
concern; it corresponds to items 1, 6, 8, 9, and, as we shall see, 10o. 
Thus, the two threads are actually woven together in important ways. 
In key verses, both threads are found together (e.g, at the center of 
the passage in 4:16), and it is especially telling that both are found in 
the beginning and ending verses (4:12 & 20). In using these two main 
lines of friendship motif, Paul’s rebuke is very much like the rhetorical 
strategy of Favorinus: (1) his rebuke with frank criticism is a sign of true 
friendship as opposed to flattery, and (2) the Galatians are accused of 
being false or hypocritical friends. As with Favorinus, both themes are 
rhetorically charged and often laced with irony; both are also directly 
connected to the actual situation of the letter.” We shall now look at 
these two interwoven lines of Paul’s strategy more closely. 


63 Ibid., 8-9. The key terms are meigaouds (“trial, temptation,” Gal 4:13 & Sir 5:7), 
£y0oóc (“enemy,” Gal 4:16 & Sir 5:9, 13), and petatidévar (“exchange, change, transfer” 
not in Gal 4 [but see 1:6!] & Sir 5:9). The last, as Klauck notes, is associated with 
the change from friendship to enmity, and he thinks it is reflected here. On this point, 
Klauck follows Peter Marshall's discussion of the theme of enmity in v. 16, which I shall 
discuss next. 

6t Enmity in Corinth: Social Conventions in Pauls Relations with the Corinthians (WUNT 2.23; 
Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1987) 152-56. 

65 Marshall (Enmity, 153) also argues that the passage, and especially the enmity motif 
in v. 16, is “not simply rhetorical, but points to a serious breakdown in his relations with 
the Galatians." The place where Betz sees the closest proximity of the rhetoric to the 
social reality of the situation comes only in his discussion of v. 18b (Galatians, 232). 
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Galatians as a Rebuke of Failed Friendship 


Paul's use of the frankness motif in Gal, and especially in 4:12-20, 
has largely been overlooked by scholars.” J. Paul Sampley has recently 
sought to rectify this problem and sees frank speech functioning in four 
key passages of Gal—2:11-15 (the rebuke of Peter), 3:1-5; 4:8-11; and 
4:12—20 (esp. v. 16)—while other reverberations are to be found in 1:6, 
5:19-26, and 6:1—5.9 Sampley says further: 

At the letter's heart and at the epicenter of Paul's friendship and frank- 


ness with the Galatians lies a rich and crucial passage (Gal 4:12-20) that 
can fully be appreciated only in the context of frank speech. 


He then goes on to suggest how the passage fits into the situation 
of the letter. First, he argues that Paul's “exculpatory declaration” of 
4:12 (“you did me no wrong") shows no sense of reprisal for a past 
wrong. Instead, Paul calls for the Galatians to reevaluate their behav- 
ior towards him in conjunction with the solicitations of the outside 
opponents. For the latter, however, Paul spares no opprobrium, since 
they are both flatterers and slanderers. So, Paul's frank speech here is 
intended to call the Galatians *back from the precipice that lies directly 
ahead of them in the form of the outsider's understanding of circumci- 
sion and the law."* Later, Sampley argues that the tone of Paul's criti- 
cism in Gal is far less severe than that in 2 Cor 10-13. The latter he sees 
as a severe form of blame, lacking any praise, while Gal mixes praise 
and blame. Paul views the Galatians as potentially recoverable, while 
the Corinthians at this juncture are virtually a lost cause.” 


66 Fredrickson, “ITAPPH&IA in the Pauline Epistles," does not discuss Gal at all 
because the term is not actually used in the letter. He does (p. 179) appropriately 
observe the use of the same motif of "speaking the truth" as a feature of frank speech in 
2 Cor 6:6.-7 (so èv ayasın àvvnoxoivo, £v Aóyo dAndeiac). The latter of these is very close 
to the formulation in Gal 4:16, even though given as a verbal construction (a\nS_vov). 
The passage in 2 Cor is indeed a close parallel in other respects to the one in Gal, 
especially in Paul's “labors” or “hardships” on behalf of his converts, as a sign of his 
friendly affections for them. So, compare Gal 4:11 and 20. 

97 “Paul’s Frank Speech with the Galatians and the Corinthians,” in Philodemus and 
the New Testament, ed. by J.T. Fitzgerald, G. Holland, and D. Obbink (NovTSup; Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 2003). I thank Prof. Sampley for providing me with a copy of the ms. for 
inclusion in this discussion. 

68 Thid., 9 (ms.). 

69 Ibid., 13, cf. 5 (ms.). 

70 Ibid., 30 (ms.). On this count Sampley’s reading of the function of these letters 
is closest to the formalist understanding of Margaret Mitchell (Paul and the Rhetoric of 
Reconciliation [Louisville: John Knox, 1991] 198, 200-5), who classifies the Corinthian 
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Of all recent treatments of the Galatian letter, Sampley’s seems to me 
to come the closest to giving a full and accurate sense of how 4:12-20 
fits into the overall structure as well as the actual situation of the letter. 
The similarities with the language in 2 Cor are also aptly drawn.’! One 
further addition will round out the picture. As with Peter Marshall’s 
treatment, the difficulty is that Sampley’s discussion focuses on only 
one of the two main streams of the friendship language in Gal, namely 
the frankness motif.” Sampley himself cites Plutarch in differentiating 
two different types of frank speech: one for reclaiming a wrongdoer; 
the other, for stirring a person to positive action.? He thinks Gal falls 
into the latter category, most clearly reflected in 4:12 (“you did me no 
wrong”). On the other hand, a closer look now at the enmity motif as it 
interweaves with the frankness motif may paint a slightly darker picture 
both of Paul’s rhetorical strategy and of the situation. 

Sampley astutely observes that the frankness motif runs throughout 
the letter and comes to a climax in 4:12-20. The same may now be sug- 
gested for the enmity motif, especially as it coincides with blaming lan- 
guage in the letter. (For a text and translation of these framing units see 
Appendix A.) At several points in the letter Paul accuses them of turn- 
ing their backs on him and his gospel. So, Gal 1:6 opens the letter both 
formally and rhetorically with bitter irony by exchanging Paul's usual 
thanksgiving formula (evyaguot®) for the cacophonous davudco (“I am 
amazed”). This is the first note in the letter of the theme intoned again 
at 3:1 and 4:20, with Paul’s expression of perplexity. As with Favori- 
nus it is the language of rebuke for a past action, as Paul even says in 
the following words: “I am astonished that you are so quickly desert- 
ing [literally transferring or exchanging, Gr. wetatibeot_e] from the one who 
called you in grace to a different gospel” (Gal 1:6). Notice it is not 
the gospel they are said to be deserting, but “the one who called” them, 
namely Paul.” The term ueraudevau is the one recognized by Klauck as 


correspondence as deliberative rhetoric, because it is meant to be persuasive; however, 
she notes the extensive use of epideictic (praise and blame) as well as friendship 
language. 

71 Mounting recognition of the similarities of language and tone between 2Cor and 
Gal lead me to suspect that the date and situation of the Galatian letter need to be 
reconsidered. 

7? [n fact, Sampley gives little attention to Marshall’s stress on the enmity motif in 
v. 16 (so. “Paul’s Frank Speech,” 11 [ms.]). 

73 Ibid., 5 (ms.), citing Plutarch, Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 74A. 

74 This mode of referring to himself occurs also in Gal 3:5 & 5:8, and extensively in 
2 Cor 10-13. Like Favorinus, it seems, Paul tends to refer to himself in the third person 
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belonging to the enmity motif; it signals the change from friendship to 
enmity.” It is reinforced in the passage by two further terms that reflect 
deception and betrayal in 1:7: “were there not some who are troubling 
(tagdooovtec) you and who wish to pervert (uetaoteéwat) the gospel.” 


Framing Rebuke in the Epistolary Handbooks 


It is worth noting here that the language and tone of Gal 1:6 is quite 
consistent with friendly rebuke as defined by the handbooks on episto- 
lary form and style. There are in fact several different types of rebuke 
mentioned in the handbooks. Ps-Libanius,’’ for example, lists the fol- 
lowing: neuntixn (blaming, §§6 & 53), aneumtan (threatening, §§13 & 
60), &Aeyxuxr| (reproving, $832 & 79), émituntixr) (censuring, $834 & 81), 
elowvxy (ironic, $89 & 56), and dvetdtotixy (reproaching, 8817 & 64), 
plus a few more. The terms reflect gradations in tone and severity as 
depicted in the wording of the sample letters, but even the harshest 
employ friendship motifs in framing rebuke. 

The last two deserve some special attention. Ps-Libanius’ sample for 
the ironic type ($56) goes as follows: 


I wonder greatly (Mav yapar) at your reasonableness (&me(xeva), that you 
have so quickly changed (ottw tayéws uevapó224))? from a well-ordered 
life to the opposite—for I hesitate to call it wickedness. It seems that you 


at the key moments of the rebuke where he himself is the injured party. 

7 See above n. 64. 

76 One key meaning of tagéooew is to “trouble” the mind, i.e., to disturb or agitate 
and to cause confusion. It is this loss of right thinking that produces rash action and 
looks ahead to 3:1-5. Similarly, uevaoroéqew can mean to “turn away,” but also carries 
the sense of turning things “upside down” or “misrepresenting” the truth. It is this 
last sense that gets to the heart of Paul's charge (cf. 2:14; 4:16). Both notions will 
show up again later; so compare Gal 5:10 & 12 where ó tagdoowv is paralleled by 
oi &vaovatoóvrec (“to drive into confusion"). 

77 Ps-Libanius, Epistolary Types. The text may be found in Abraham J. Malherbe, 
Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988) 66-81. For each type 
listed, the author has given a brief description of the type and then later gives a 
sample of wording that fits the type; thus, each type has two references within the 
letter as noted here. I have chosen to use Ps-Libanius’ list rather than that of Ps- 
Demetrius, Epistolary Types (also available in Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 31— 
41) only because the former actually gives a few more types of rebuke. Most of the 
main terms for rebuke also occur in Ps-Demetrius, although it does add the type 
called vovüeuquxóc (admonishing, $7). For the two that we focus on below, compare 
the parallel passages in Ps-Demetrius, $$20 and 4, respectively. 

78 My translation. Compare Gal 1:6: ottws voyéoc petatiðeoðe. The two verbs ueta- 
tideivor and uevaféAXew are synonymous; both refer to a sudden change of course, 
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have contrived not to make friends out of your enemies, but enemies out 
of your friends (GAG vovg gidoug éySgovc). For your action has shown 
itself to be unworthy of friends (giAwv dva&ıov), but entirely worthy of 
your own drunkenness (tùs oñs nagoıviag &xá&vov). 


The tone and language are strikingly similar to those in Gal 1:6.” 
For Ps-Libanius what yields the irony is principally the use of émtet- 
xsia (“reasonableness”) to describe the character of the addressee, since 
his actions betray just the opposite, namely foolishness or rashness 
(avontoc, c£. Gal 3:1 & 3). Thus, this ironic opening is what deliv- 
ers the point of the rebuke at the end. Plutarch discusses the need for 
harsher forms of frank criticism in precisely those cases where “rash- 
ness” (&vontos) seems to be carrying someone toward the precipice of 
error or vice. Plutarch says: 


In which circumstances, then, is it necessary for a friend to be severe 
(opodgov) and when to employ the tone of frank speech (note và vóvo 
yorjodar tis xaoonotac)? [It is] when circumstances summon him [the 
friend] to check an impulsive rush (émtaPéodar pegouevng) into pleasure, 
wrath, or arrogance, or to curtail greed, or to recover from an inattentive 
rashness (&xooosEtav Kvaoyeiv &vórov).?! 


Next comes Ps-Libanius’ sample for the reproachful (Ovetétotim1)) type 
of letter ($64); it reads: 


position, or opinion. So note that John Chrysostom's Commentary on Galatians employs 
uevapoAr to describe the Galatians’ change to enmity in 4:16. For the text of Chrysos- 
tom's commentary see PG 61.659.47 and n. 112 below. 

79 In both cases the main verb (äyauar and 9avpáto) can have either positive or 
negative connotations of “astonishment;” in a pejorative sense, &yapot can also mean 
“to envy.” This may be part of the ironic play going on in this particular example. 

80 The term &mueixeia occurs in Paul at 2 Cor 10:1 in the context of Paul's harsh 
rebuke; it is usually translated as “gentleness” of Christ (RSV, NRSV). In legal contexts 
it is better rendered as “clemency;” its opposite is not “harshness” but “oathbound” 
(6oxóc), i.e., unyielding or strict. But given the context here and elsewhere, its antithesis 
is probably better taken as “rashness or heedlessness” (àvóntos), the same word found 
in Gal 3:1 and 3 as “foolish.” This sense is further supported by the connection to 
drunkenness. 

9! Quomodo adulator ab amicis internoscatur 69E-F, my translation. Compare also Epicte- 
tus, Diss. 4.12, which deals with attention and “inattentiveness.” For other terms that 
reflect this heedless “rush” into vice see Tabula of Cebes 8.1: &xooPovAevtor (“without 
forethought”) and 14.3: &«ppooóvn (“foolishness”). Compare also the wording of the cen- 
suring (&xvruimuxóc) letter in Ps-Demetrius 6: “For not against your will did you commit 
grievous and hurtful acts to many people. It is fitting, therefore, that you meet with 
more severe rebuke, since in the present case it so happens that others have also been 
wronged.” (xai yao oUx Anwv ueyóXa xoi mohhois PAaBeod SramemoaEat. neooNKEL LEV 
otv o£ ue(Govoc &xvrvyeiv &xuxAr|Eeoc, el OT] xatà tò xapoóv ovvrevóyrnxe xoi Emi Etéowv 
tov aödınndevrov. My translation). 
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Since you have received many favors (n0AXà xaAd) from us, even I am 
amazed in the extreme (davuatw xad’ üneoßoAnv) at how you give no 
remembrance for any of them, but rather speak evil of us. Such is the 
mark of an ungrateful disposition. For the ungrateful forget good men 
[or good deeds] and mistreat (xax@cg ... Ötatidevran) their benefactors as 
though they were enemies (tots evegyétas ws éxBeots). 


In both samples from Ps-Libanius we have not only the rebuke but 
also a corrective couched in terms of friendship. It is also noteworthy 
that the failure stems from not showing proper gratitude to a bene- 
factor/patron, which is then defined as creating enmity, i.e., a failed 
friendship. We may also compare the reproachful letter from the bilin- 
gual copy-book known as the Bologna Papyrus 5: 


That Licinius, once our mutual friend, should have slighted your gen- 
erosity [toward him] in his will, I would be amazed (£89a$uotCov) had I 
not come to the realization that whichever be ascribed (noooyeygantau)?? 
to mortals—better circumstances or worse—they are not in your con- 
trol.® 


Here, of course, the criticism is leveled at the deceased for leaving 
the addressee out of his will, i.e., he has not treated the latter like a 
good friend. So the letter functions both as friendly consolation (for 
the addressee) and reproach (for Licinius). Once again, we find matters 
of patronal relations intruding into the concerns over friendship.*! A 
number of the other sample letters dealing with rebuke in these various 
ancient handbooks deal with failing to fulfill one’s obligations to a 
friend or patron/benefactor. The leveling of blame is to charge the 
person with enmity.® 


82 The meaning is quite clear since the Latin here reads adsc/ripiae] sunt; both the 
Latin and Greek terms usually mean to write an addendum, as to a will or a registry. 
The intent may be a pun, playing on the notion of an added codicil to a person’s will 
for someone who is not a natural heir, as in the case of legacies. ‘This understanding is 
supported by the fact that the two preceding sample letters in the text also deal with 
“advice about legacies” (II/IV.1); one of these (III/IV.3—13) also employs the fictional 
Licinius as the deceased. ‘Thus I would be inclined to translate the wordplay of the last 
lines as follows: “whichever be bequeathed to mortals ...”. 

83 IIL/IV.26-V/VL 11, my translation. The text is found in Malherbe, Ancient Episto- 
lary Theorists, 48—9; for its background and use (perhaps a student's exercise book), cf. 
tbid., 4—5. 

9* For the use of friendship language and patronage in relation to wills and legacies 
see also the article by John Fitzgerald in this volume. 

85 Compare Ps-Demetrius, Epist. Types 3, where blame is being given for not return- 
ing proper thanks for favors. 
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Framing the Rebuke in Galatians 


In Gal 1:6-9 Paul opens the first framing section® of the letter by 
signaling the enmity of the Galatians in rebuking terms. He further 
sanctions the rebuke by imposing magical curse formulas on anyone 
(human or angel) who dares to preach (or to follow) a different gospel.? 
The use of incantations here fully anticipates the next major framing 
section of the letter, Gal 3:1-5. But as Sampley rightly notes, it also 
sets the stage for Paul's encounter with Cephas (Gal 2:11-15) as a 
display of frank rebuke. By rehearsing this episode Paul thus shows 
his consistency and clear-headedness, “resolutely standing firm against 
one even so preeminent.”® At the same time, we should recognize that 
Paul’s account also portrays Peter as the one who fosters enmity by 
behaving inconsistently with his Antioch hosts: whereas he formerly 
“gave Paul and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship” (2:9) and “ate 
with Gentiles,” after the people from James arrived, “he drew back 
and removed himself" (6méoveAAev xai apmgiev Eavröv) out of fear 
(2:12). This is rash action, which Paul says was compounded by making 
the other Jews “act hypocritically together with him (ovvunexoiönoav 
avt@) ... so that even Barnabas was carried away likewise by their 
hypocrisy” (ote xoi Bapvaßäg ovvanrydn abtov ti noxios, 2:13). 
It is Paul who stands for the truth (2:14) by opposing Peter “face to 
face” (xaxà nE60Wnov, 2:11) to rebuke and condemn him for his breach 
of etiquette and friendship. The condemnation (xateyvmouévos NV) is 


86 T use the notion of “framing sections” to focus on the rhetorical strategy rather 
than form. I have provided the text and translation, reflecting this discussion, of the 
main framing sections of Gal in Appendix A. 

87 Betz (Galatians, 50-52) rightly shows that the force of the curses in 1:8-9 sets an 
ominous, magical tone for the letter. Betrayal of Paul’s gospel is sanctioned by oaths 
and divine retribution. Betz also notes that this functions as a framing device as it is 
completed by the “blessing” formula in 6:16. I would add in here 6:17 as well: xoi óoot 
TH xavóvı TOUT OTOLYTOOVOLY, Eloryvy En’ aùtoùs xai ErEos xai Ent TOV Toganı tod Deod. 
Tod Aoınoü xózovc pot uncis Tagexétw &yo yàp TA otiyuata tod "Inoob £v TH compat 
uov Baotatw. Thus, if, as Betz suggests, the letter has an overall magical tone to it, I 
wonder why he does not see the reference to the “evil eye” in 3:1 or to the Galatians’ 
“blessing” of Paul in 4:15 as also carrying this sanction, since both passages are part of 
the charge that the Galatians had betrayed Paul and his gospel. So compare the double 
affirmations in 5:2-4 and 6:17-18 where these ideas are continued in later framing 
sections [see Appendix A]. 

88 Sampley, “Paul’s Frank Speech,” 8 (ms.). 

89 The periphrastic construction here is well-known, cf. Betz, Galatians, 106; but 
the full sense of the word-play is often overlooked (so Martyn, Galatians, 232; Dunn, 
Galatians, 117). Since yvoun in legal usage means the vote of the assembly to render a 
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graver for “leading” (Gcyew)* Barnabas and the others into the same 
error of hypocrisy. In a sense, the portrayal of the episode at Antioch 
functions as a biographical digression to set the stage for Paul to charge 
the Galatians and the opponents with similar errors—the Galatians 
for being hypocritical friends and the opponents for misleading them 
into it. 

The next framing section is Paul's charge of enmity in 3:1—5.?! For 
Paul now addresses his audience with some of the harshest language 
in the letter as he twice calls them “foolish” or “rash” (&vontot, 3:1, 
3). It is, as Sampley points out, also a key expression of Paul’s frank 
rebuke.” Several features also make it a charge that the Galatians had 
abandoned Paul, and had thus forsaken the bonds of friendship and 
obligation. First, Paul asks if they have somehow been “bewitched” 
(€Bdoxavev, 3:1), or more literally had the “evil eye” put on them. 
Most commentators have taken this in a figurative sense, in reference 
to the effects of the opponents’ teaching.” But the force of calling them 
“rash” combined with the reference to their “eyes” (by which they had 


verdict at trial, xatayvoun thus means a “vote against” or a “vote of guilty.” (See my 
comments on the use of yvóur in this sense in Favorinus Aor. 47 at Appendix B n. 153.) 
Hence, the periphrastic construction here aptly captures the sense, “he was one who 
had received the guilty verdict." But as Betz points out, this does not constitute Paul's 
"victory" in the argument; rather, it reflects Paul's charge that Peter was culpable for 
the “blowup” at Antioch. In the next sentences he will outline what constitutes this 
guilt: both his own drawing back and his leading others into hypocrisy. Thus, Paul 
portrays himself as having frankly rebuked Peter by telling him he was “guilty” of a 
grievous error. In terms of the grades of rebuke in the epistolary handbooks, this very 
direct charge of guilt should likely be classed as “censuring” (Enıtuntuan), one of the 
harsher forms; cf. Ps-Demetrius, Epist. Types 6 (which calls it a *more severe rebuke" 
[neifovog ... &unAr|Eeoc]); Ps-Libanius, Epist. Types 34 & 81. Even so, the gradations are 
subtle; Ps-Libanius’ “reproving” or “inculpating” (£Xey«woaj) letter (8832 & 79) involves 
a sharp rebuke, since the offender denies culpability ($32), and the sample letter (879) 
refers to “proofs” (&£Aéyyovc) of the guilt. 

9 The word óméyew means to lead away, divert, or to perplex. Consequently, it 
implies here that the object of the verb has gotten caught up and carried away rashly 
in an action. Compare Plutarch, Quomodo adulator 69E (quoted above), where the term 
péosoða (pass. of pégetv) is used in this sense, and in the same passage the term ávéyew 
is used of restraining rash behaviors that lead a person off the right path. 

9! Marshall (Enmity in Corinth, 154-55) refers to both Gal 1:6-9 and 3:1-5 in his 
discussion of the enmity motif. 

92 For use of àvóqroc in connection with severe forms of frank speech in the episto- 
lary handbooks see also nn. 80-81 above, contra the discussion of Betz (Galatians, 130), 
who takes it as a milder commonplace of diatribe literature. 

93 So Betz, Galatians, 131; cf. Martyn, Galatians, 282-83. Compare John Chrysostom's 
Homily on Galatians 3:1. 
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received the gospel from Paul, both in 3:1), one must wonder about a 
more sinister tone.” This comes through especially when Paul again 
tars them with “rashness” in 3:3 because they had “begun in the spirit” 
but have ended “in flesh." Here again we have the charge? that they 
had changed their allegiance from Paul to the opponents, parallel to 
the rash, hypocritical behavior of Peter and Barnabas at Antioch. But 
here their rashness may have a diabolical origin. 

The “spirit” here is more than a theological metaphor for Paul’s 
gospel. It is a palpable reality to their lives that has been dispensed 
as a gift (xàoic, 1:6), i.e., as a benefaction. So, notice 3:2 where he 
asks the leading question of their culpability: “I only want to learn 
this from you: Did you receive the spirit (to nveöna &kófeve) from works 
of law or from hearing of faith." It is this reception of the spirit that 
they have now rashly abandoned by “ending with the flesh” (3:3). But 


9* That the “the eyes are the window of the soul” was a commonplace in the Greco- 
Roman world, but it had a far more direct meaning than may be recognized today. 
For as sense organs, the eyes were thought of as conveying information or perceptions 
directly to the soul. This is why the “evil eye" was considered such a real threat. Also, 
because rhetoric was a performative genre of display, both the sights and the sounds 
(words) were thought of as conveying the meaning and power of a speech. Conse- 
quently, orators were sometime viewed with some suspicion. So in 3:1, it is the magical 
power of the opponents who have caused the Galatians to become rash by abandon- 
ing the gospel that Paul himself had displayed “before their eyes” (xat óq0üaApovc) 
when he “publicly proscribed” (ngoeyoagn) Jesus as crucified. The term zoovyoqew 
here is unusual and a double entendre. On the one hand, it refers to the vividness of 
the orator's art to bring things to life before the audience (so also Betz, Galatians 131); 
on the other hand, it is the literal translation of the Latin proscribere, which means to 
mark for death. On Baoxavia as the “evil eye” see Matthew W. Dickie, “Heliodorus 
and Plutarch on the Evil Eye,” CP 86 (1991) 17-29. For malicious laughter as magically 
inciting enmity, see Hendrik S. Versnel, “KöAaoaı vov Nuäg torodtoug dems Pérov- 
tec ‘Punish those who rejoice in our misery’: On curse texts and Schadenfreude,” in The 
World of Ancient Magic, ed. D.R. Jordan, H. Montgomery, and E. Thomassen (Papers 
from the Norwegian Institute at Athens 4; Bergen: Paul Alstroms, 1999) 143. For rhetor- 
ical display as a means of arousing passions, through sound, word, and sight, see Ruth 
Webb, “Imagination and the Arousal of the Emotions in Graeco-Roman Rhetoric,” in 
The Passions in Roman Thought and Literature, ed. S.M. Braund and C. Gill (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 1997) 112-27. On the powerful effects of rhetoric see Lucian's Nigrinus 
35-6. 

95 John Chrysostom (Comm. in Gal 3:1 [PG 61.6487.52-58]) uses both “vehemence” 
(opoödoörytı) and “censure” (éttipyots) to describe Paul's charges here, but he adds that 
“they deserved far more severe words" (xai yàg TOAA® xoXenoéoov hoav AEıoı ónuó- 
tov) than these. Similarly, in 2:11, when Paul “opposed” Peter, Chrysostom describes 
as “censured vehemently” (éxetiunoav opddea). Chrysostom also takes the “evil eye” 
language not in the magical sense, but to show envy and jealousy were the causes of 
enmity in this situation. 
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the real sting comes in 3:5, when Paul asks the follow-up question: 
“Now, does the one who supplies you with the spirit and who works miracles 
among you [do so] from works of law or from hearing of faith? (6 
ovv émyoenyov buiv tò nveüna xal éveoy@v Suvdueic £v buiv, 8E goywv 
vóuov 1j && &xofjc tiotews;).” Again, most commentators take this as a 
reference to God as “the one who supplies the spirit” and miraculous 
powers,” and surely Paul would say God is the ultimate source (so 4:6). 
Yet, three factors suggest a different referent here: (1) the context is the 
charge that they had changed allegience; (2) the parallelism with 3:2 
(èE £oyov vouov ... ij & àxofjc miotemc) in reference to their “receipt” 
of the spirit; and (3) the parallelism with the participial constructions 
of Gal 1:6 (tot xaXéoavroc tuds Ev xagın) and 5:8 (èx tod xaXoóvroc 
buds) where Paul is clearly referring to himself. Taken together, these 
elements point to Paul declaring himself as the benefactor (or “broker,” 
perhaps)” for their reception of the spirit through his own presentation 
of the gospel in their hearing. Their defection is now placed as a battle 
between magical powers and gifts, and Paul excoriates them for turning 
their backs on him, when he had given them the very spirit of God. 
This claim on Paul’s part is connected to his understanding of their 
moment of “adoption as sons” that gave them freedom from slavery to 
the elements of the universe (4:3-6). In other words, Paul is charging 
them with having failed to show proper honor toward him not only as 
friend, but as their spiritual benefactor. Thus, this passage sets up the 
discussion of Abraham and the law (3:6-22) and the alternative through 
faith and baptism (3:23-29) that follows. 

Next, in 4:1-11 he will return to the attack. In 4:177 he opens with 
benefaction language: the grant of “adoption” (viodeoiav) afforded by 
Paul through baptism (3:26—29) has given them freedom from slavery to 
the “elements” of the cosmos (4:3 & 7). Then, in 4:8-11 he charges them 
with turning their backs on him and his gospel and returning to a form 


% So Betz, Galatians, 135; Martyn, Galatians, 285-6. 

97 For émuyoonyetv as benefaction language, see Frederick W. Danker, Benefactor: Epi- 
graphic Study of a Graeco-Roman and New Testament Semantic Field (St. Louis: Clayton Pub- 
lishing, 1982) 331; for the phrase tod xoAeoávrogc fjuc as reference to benefactor see 
ibid., 452. Even if Paul views God as the ultimate source of these benefits, this still puts 
Paul in a position of supplying benefaction. It is parallel to a situation found especially 
in Roman inscriptions to designate the civic benefactor who secures a favor for the city 
from the emperor. These are especially common in connection with the imperial cult 
in the Greek cities. See L. Michael White, “Counting the Costs of Nobility: The Social 
Economy of Roman Pergamon," in Pergamon: Citadel of the Gods, ed. H. Koester (HTS 
47; Valley Forge: Trinity Press International, 1998) 331-71. 
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of “slavery” to the law as one of the elements of the cosmos.” Again, 
it is their defection from Paul that constitutes the basis of his charge of 
enmity compounded by the fact that they should behave so ungratefully 
for such a gift. After all, he is the one who introduced them to God 
and “adoption” through baptism into Christ (cf. 3:26-29).? Thus he 


% Betz (Galatians, 216) argues that Paul's question in 4:9 (nög &xotvoéqeve náv ext 
tà åoðev xai ntwyà otoryeta oic náv Avwdev Sovdevew OéAeve;) is meant to parallel 
and pick up the question he ostensibly posed to Peter in 2:14 (nög và Edvn àvovyaótetc 
iovóatCew;). On what “elemental spirits of the cosmos" means in Gal 4:3 and 9 see the 
discussion by Martyn Galatians, 393-406 and his article “Christ, the Elements of the 
Cosmos, and the Law in Galatians,” in The Social World of the First Christians: Essays in 
Honor of Wayne A. Meeks, ed. L.M. White and O.L. Yarbrough (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1995) 16-39. 

9 The nature of Paul's own “brokering” role in 4:8-9 has been overlooked: Betz 
(Galatians, 213-15) takes 4:9 to be framed in “gnosticizing” terms; Martyn (Galatians, 
413) instead makes it an apocalyptic formulation. That the Galatians *came to know 
God" (yvovtec 9eóv—noting the aorist) must refer to their conversion and baptism (so 
also Dunn, Galatians, 225), but rather than “gnosticizing” language this is more in the 
vein of "initiation into the mysteries," which would be entirely consistent with Paul's 
way of describing baptism in Gal 3:27-28. For Pauline baptism as a “ritual of initia- 
tion” see Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul 
(New Haven: Yale UP, 1983) 153-57. For the sense of “knowing with the mind's eye” 
as a reflection of initiation into the Greek mysteries, see Arthur Darby Nock, “Hel- 
lenistic Mysteries and Christian Sacraments,” in Essays on Religion in the Ancient World, 
ed. by Zeph Stewart (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1972) 1I:799-801, where he also notes 
that “initiation” into philosophy uses the same motifs; cf. Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul 
and the Thessalonians (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 21-33. Compare also the use of iét- 
ótrc (meaning “outsider” or “unitiated”) in 1Cor 14:16 &23-24, where the root sense 
means “unlearned” and thus the opposite of tehet (“perfecting” and, thus, “ritual of 
initiation"). In Gal 4:9, Paul portrays himself as their mystagogue. But then he makes 
a reversal on the idea of “knowing,” as it is really God who “came to know" them 
(u&AXov ÖE yvwodévtes Uno Heot—again using the aorist). This, too, places Paul in a 
mediating position, as it portrays the relationship of the Galatian gentiles as ones who 
were previously unacquainted with the God of Israel; it was Paul who provided the 
"introduction," as if he had written a letter of recommendation for them. So, compare 
Ps-Demetrius’ description of the “letter of recommendation" ($2) he says: “The ‘recom- 
mending’ (ovotatıxög) type is that which we write on behalf of one person to another 
... while also speaking to those who were formerly not known as though they were known” 
(Ana xai todg ttoóreoov Niyvonuevoug Aéyovrec Ws &yvoouévovc). The function of the one 
providing the recommendation is very important, since he/she relies on a relation of 
friendship to both parties. It also implies some degree of obligation, as if to a patron, 
both for the one who is receiving the recommendation (obligation from the recom- 
mender) and for the one being recommended (obligation to the recommender). If Paul 
is saying something like, “I made the introductions for you Galatians to come to ‘adop- 
tion’ as children of God,” then he is also saying that they owe him a debt in response, 
since he is thus their spiritual patron. Hence, both forms of “knowing” in 4:9 point to a 
“brokering” role on Paul’s part. On letters of recommendation as operating within the 
friendship and patronage orbits see also Marshall, Enmity in Corinth, 147-50, 259-71. 
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concludes this section, at least as it is usually framed,'® with another 
claim on his spiritual patronage toward them by saying, “I fear for you, 
lest somehow I have labored over you in vain (qofhoóuat uðs un oc 
ex fj xexoniaxa eic opc). 19! 

Paul regularly uses terms associated with labor in reference to his 
missionary activities;? however, there is an often overlooked connota- 
tion from the realm of benefaction and patronage. So we may com- 
pare rThess 5:12 where the linking of the three verbs xomıäv, moot- 
otévat, and vovdereiv establishes a context of patronal leadership in 
the house church.!® Paul accords his house church patrons—male and 
female—appropriate honors for their “labors,” that is, their service and 
benefaction to the congregation.!°! Use of terms referring to labor, dan- 


100 See below n. 111. 

101 Cf. Betz, Galatians, 219 for the translation. Betz thinks this is the beginning of the 
dubitatio that continues in 4:12-20. 

10? So Rom 16:6, 12; 1 Cor 4:12; 15:10; 16:16; Phil 2:16; 1 Thess 5:12; cf. Betz, Galatians, 
219. 

105 So note that giving acknowledgement to “those who labor among you" (ei8évou 
tovc xomLdvtas Ev utv) is supplemented with the additional descriptors “who preside 
over you and admonish you in the Lord” (xai mooiorauévovc buóv èv xvoio xai 
vovderoüvrag buc). In particular, tooiotávat can mean to “stand before" or “preside 
over" and especially in the middle voice where it means “to take as leader or guardian.” 
The term “patroness” (noooréuc) found in reference to Phoebe, the house church 
leader at Cenchreae (Rom 16:2), is a cognate of this same verb. Compare also Rom 
12:8 where nogoiotänevog occurs in the context of other financial services (uetadidovc, 
éde@v) to the congregation. This may mean that some of the other uses of this terms 
for service (Staxovia) and labor (xönog) likely refer to the patronage of the house 
church community, as seems to be the clear context in 1 Cor 16:16. Perhaps the women 
mentioned in Rom 16:6 & 12 should also be considered house church patrons rather 
than just missionary helpers. 

104 The sense of “presiding” here does not imply a heirarchical office of elder or 
bishop; that is a later develpment to be seen in the Pastoral Epistles. Rather, here it is 
a functional designation for service within the congregation; so Abraham J. Malherbe, 
The Letters to the Thessalonians (AB32B; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 311-13. Malherbe 
elsewhere (Paul and the Thessalonians, 15) suggests that this might likely be a person of 
some means, like Jason in Acts 17:6 & 9, who posted bond and hosted the congregation 
in his house, but argues that the root meaning is “care.” I suspect, however, that there is 
additional symbolic weight to these terms referring to patronage of the community even 
in Paul (as in 1 Thess 5:12, Rom 12:8, and 16:2). Rom 12:8 also uses the term onovön 
(“zeal”) in this connection; it implies the steadfast earnestness of a benefactor and is 
closely connected to friendship language. The term £nuuekeiodan is used in tandem 
with zooior&vou in 1 Tim 3:5. With its cognates and close synonyms (such as noövora in 
Greek or curare-cognates in Latin) £muyeAeiotat occurs frequently in building inscriptions 
for the one who has charge over a particular building project. There it usually denotes 
the cost or effort and prestige of the patron in leading the project to completion. It 
is analogous to the “zeal” (onovön) of the benefactor. For cases see my Social Origins of 
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ger, or struggle occur frequently in benefactor inscriptions. Called the 
“endangered benefactor” motif by Danker, such terms are a standard 
means of acknowledging and honoring benefactors.!® ‘Thus, in Gal 4:11 
Paul is referring to his laborious service in terms that demand an hon- 
orific response from his beneficiaries.' As part of his charge of enmity, 
it escalates the symbolic weight being heaped on their desertion from 
Paul. Moreover, this verse now sets the stage for the most stinging criti- 
cism of all (4:12-20), which will end with a variation on the same theme 
of Paul's “labor” over them (4:19). Verses 11-12 and 19-20, therefore, 
form an inclusio around this passage to give it further rhetorical weight. 


A New Frame for Gal 4:11—20 


The two lines of the friendship motif now merge in Gal 4:11-20.!” With 
the frankness of a friend Paul charges the Galatians with enmity on 
account of their hypocrisy, false friendship, and failure to show due 
honor to him as their spiritual benefactor.!® It is a powerful charge 


Christian Architecture (2 vols.; HTS 42; Valley Forge: Trinity Press, 1996-7) 2:117, 119, 140!, 
175, 308, 363, 416-17 and Danker, Benefactor, 359-61. 

105 Benefactor, 417-35. Also, for “zeal” as one of the standard virtues of a benefactor 
see ibid., 320, 459; others include émteixera (“clemency, reasonableness”), tbid., 351; cf. 
n. 80 above. 

106 As noted by Betz (Galatians, 219 n. 58), 9939 uses the aorist form of the verb 
(éxomiaoa) instead of the perfect (xexomiaxa), thus suggesting past action rather than 
Paul's on-going labors on their behalf. Given the sense of their betrayal (4:9: ots ziv 
ävwðev 6ovAevew Berete), bolstered by Paul's reference to “again being in travail” (4:19: 
náv ivo) over them, may suggest that the aorist of P*® is in keeping with Paul's tone 
and strategy. 

107 For the text and translation of these framing units see Appendix A below. 

108 The recent study of Stephan Joubert, Paul as Benefactor: Reciprocity, Strategy, and Theo- 
logical Reflection in Pauls Collection (WUNT 2.124; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2000) should 
be mentioned here, since he also sees Paul using the ideology and language of bene- 
faction, especially in formulating ideas about the collection for Jerusalem. However, 
Joubert draws a sharper distinction between the “systems” of patronage and benefac- 
tion as “related but distinct.” In general, he takes patronage to operate more on an 
interpersonal basis and with a higher degree of asymmetry, while benefaction operates 
on a communal basis with less asymmetry (66-69, et passim). In keeping with this dis- 
tinction, he finds Paul using the language of benefaction, not patronage, in discussing 
the collection. A key point in making the distinction is the use of friendship language, 
which, he supposes, only occurs in connection with personal patronage (29-31). He also 
argues that Roman patronage terminology is not much found in the Greek east (65), so 
that Greek “benefaction” concepts were the norm. Here his citation of evidence is too 
limited; he does not take into account Greck uses of benefactor terminology (especially 
£U£oyétric) in reference to acts of personal patronage. For example, he does not discuss 
uses such as the one noted above in Ps-Libanius, Epist. Types 64. In this case the explicit 
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in the light of the moral weight placed on these relationships in Roman 
society of the Greek provinces. 

The entire passage 4:8-20 should be seen as a framing unit linked 
to the two other principal framing sections in 1:6-10 and 3:1-5 (see 
Appendix A).!® In each of these three passages Paul addresses the audi- 
ence directly and frankly; the same rebuking tone and theme of enmity 
appear in each one. These framing sections are punctuated and illus- 
trated by intervening digressions where Paul talks in autobiographical, 
“historical” (1.e., from scripture), or abstract terms about key theologi- 
cal arguments. The inclusio of 4:11—20, then, serves as the climax of this 
rhetorical strategy. 

The passage opens in 4:8-10 with Paul turning from his more ab- 
stract discussion of freedom and adoption (3:23-4:7) to address the 
Galatians directly with the implications of the Christ event in their 
own lives. Beginning with their former condition as Gentiles he out- 
lines a “then/now/how-could-you” sequence of changes.!!° He himself 
had brokered their new “acquaintance” with God, but they had sub- 


opposition of benefactors vs. enemies is made; therefore, benefactor is equal to friend 
in a context of one-to-one patronal relations. Numerous other examples could be cited. 
For example, Joubert does not seem to take note of the several Latin inscriptions from 
Corinth in which patronus is used for patronage of a whole tribe, the colony itself, or of 
a civic project (cf. Corinth 8.2 nos. 16, 56, 57, 66, 68, 71, and 106); patronus Corinth/i] (as 
clearly found in no. 71) should be read as the Latin equivalent of eveoyétys víjc óXeoc 
(cf. Corinth 8.1 no. 84). The use of “benefactor” in cases where personal patronage is 
clearly indicated in the sample letters of the epistolary handbooks (see above nn. 80-81) 
also support this view. So, in practice there was considerably more overlap among the 
three semantic fields of friendship, patronage, and benefaction than Joubert wants to 
admit. In this regard, Marshall’s study (Enmity in Corinth) provides a useful counterbal- 
ance. On the other hand, Joubert (73-115) appropriately locates the origination of the 
collection as reported in Gal 2:1-10 within the realm of benefaction, and he sees the 
“blowup” at Antioch as seriously threatening this enterprise (117-19). Unfortunately, he 
does not follow up the benefaction [and/or patronage] language in the rest of Gal. 
In my view, he misses much of Paul's use of the patronage/benefactor language in 
Gal and elsewhere; such language seems to be increasing during the later stages of his 
Aegean mission (where I would tend to locate the Galatian letter), and, no doubt, in 
conjunction with his efforts to complete the collection for Jerusalem. 

109 In Appendix A I have also provided what I consider to be the last of these framing 
units, Gal 5:1—13, where Paul addresses the audience directly. I shall not take time to 
discuss the passage in this study, although I have alluded to some of the parallels of 
language in the notes. I have included it in the Appendix to demonstrate its similarities 
to the earlier passages, especially its use of an inclusio (5:1 & 13) similar to that in 4:11-20 
and a double affirmation that parallels the one in 1:8-9. See n. 131 below. 

110 Rhetorically, the break from the preceding passage is signaled by the adversa- 
tive conjunction (02.0), followed by a shift to second person address, and the par- 
allel tote uév — viv ð structure of the contrast he sets up. I have already discussed 
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sequently abandoned it. Verses 8-10 read as a single sentence, which 
he turns into a rhetorical question of the audience: “how can you 
turn again to the weak and beggarly elementals to whom you once 
again wish to be enslaved, since you observe days, months, seasons, and 
years?”!!! This rhetorical question focuses on their desertion from Paul 
and thus sets the tone for Paul's sharper rebuke that follows in 4:11-20. 
Like the introductory verses (4:8—10), the structure of 4:11-20 hinges 
on the “then/now” contrast, but here it is the contrast between their 
earlier friendly feelings toward Paul and their present enmity. In other 
words it corresponds to the last two parts of the change sequence given 
in verses 8-9, and hence, on the fact that they had turned their back on 
Paul. The inclusio is framed by verses 11-12a and 19-20 respectively, with 
their parallel references to Paul’s past “labors” on their behalf and his 
solicitous expression of doubt about their present stance. Verses 13-15 
offer his review of his the prior state of friendship, while verses 17- 
18 deal with the present state of enmity created by the opponents’ 
flattermg insincerity. At the center stands verse 16: “so that I have 
become your enemy by telling you the truth? (ote &y0oóc tudv yéyova 
GAnvebov ouiv)." Its meaning is clear enough as it anchors both the 
enmity motif and the frankness motif in the passage. It represents 
Paul's charge against them. This tradition of interpretation goes back to 
early patristic commentators. For example, John Chrysostom read this 
sentence as a rhetorical question in the light of the radical change of 
disposition from their prior friendship, and rightly makes it anticipatory 
of Paul’s expression of perplexity in v. 20.!!2 Chrysostom’s rendering of 


the implications of the language of “knowing” and “being known” by God as part of 
Paul’s rebuke; see above n. 99. 

111 The majority reading of verse 10 has nagatygetod_e, and most modern editors take 
this sentence with verse 11 (see n. 1); however, $996 has nagatyeotvtes. This reading 
makes verse 10 a subordinate explanatory clause going with the preceding question, as 
translated above. Even if one were to opt for the majority reading here, the punctuation 
between verses 9 and ro should be a medial stop so that the question carries through to 
the end of v. 10, thus: nög &nioro£qere náv èni và God_evi xal ntwyà otoyeia ois máy 
ävwðev Sovievew élete: fjuéoac Tagatyneetove xai uijvac xal xaLgods xai Eviavroug; It 
thus sets off the next sentence (4:11) as a sharper, more judgmental statement to open 
the inclusio of 4:11-20. Even so, it must be reiterated that I veiw all of 4:8-20 as a 
"framing section." 

112 Comm. in Gal. 4:16 (PG 61.659.46-54): “Evtatda dtanogel xai éxmdyjttetot, xoi mag’ 
aùtõv Intel tiv aitiav ts neraßoAfig uaðetv. Tic yao Duds €Enrdtyoe, quoi, xai éxevoev 
ETEEWG dtatedfjvat MEd hdc; ... tL toivuv yéyove; nóðev N) ExIoa; nóðev 1 oxowto; StL 
TaAHDT tds buds sirov; Aux voto uv oov ueitóvoc &otiv TU xoi deganevewv: (“Here 
he is perplexed and amazed, for he also seeks to learn from them the cause of their 
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Paul’s rebuking tone in this verse nicely catches the irony as well as 
the implications of the enmity/friendship opposition. Yet the syntax of 
4:16 remains a notorious problem, since it seems to be an asyndetic 
or elliptical question of which only the apodosis (beginning with @ote) 
remains.!!? It is also this elliptical quality that has led some to see it as 
overly agitated or emotional.!!* What most readers seem to have missed 
is that we have a natural protasis for this @ote-clause in 4:12c, and a 
further clue to Paul's rhetorical posture in this passage. 

Paul's leading statement in this passage is “you have done me no 
wrong" (4:12c),!? and virtually all commentators, including John Chry- 
sostom, have taken it as an exculpatory statement of fact.!!* This as- 
sumption regarding its sense is also reflected in the standard punctua- 
tion of the sentence in modern critical editions, which separate it by a 
full stop from verse 12a-b (ending with ôéouor budv).!!” Because of its 
terseness (no particles or other connectors) ov8év ue rjóvajoace is then 
attached to the following sentence (4:13-14) by a medial stop. Thus, the 
opening of verse 13 (olöate dé) is taken as approbation of the statement, 
since Paul affirms their earlier hospitality towards him. This reading 
has put some strains on the text. Betz notes that the wording of 4:12c 
is “asyndetic” and “puzzling,” but writes it off as an “epistolary cliché” 


desertion. ‘Who has deceived you,’ he says, ‘and persuaded you to be of a different 
disposition toward us? ... What therefore has happened? Whence this enmity? Whence 
this jealous suspicion? [Is it] because I told you the truth? Why, on this account you 
ought to have showed [me] far greater honor and care!” My translation). 

113 So also Betz (Galatians, 228): *&ove (‘therefore’) introducing a question is odd. It 
draws a conclusion from the preceding but leaves open whether that conclusion is true 
or not." It is punctuated as a question in all major editions of the NT since Tischen- 
dorf, though some translators have preferred to punctuate it with an exclamation in 
recognition of its ironic sense (so Dunn, Galatians, 250 n. 5, following Burton and Lon- 
genecker). Compare Schlier (An die Galater, 212) who calls it “sarcasm;” however, others 
have taken it as “poignant” (so Martyn, Galatians, 421). 

114 See nn. 2-3 above. 

115 ob8év ue Tjóva]oove—more literally, “you have wronged me in nothing;" however, 
see below at n. 124. 

116 Chrysostom (Comm. in Gal. 4:16 [PG 61.658.47-659.7) takes this as Paul mixing 
praise with blame. Only Friedrich Sieffert (Der Brief an die Galater [KEK; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1899) seems to have held out the possibility that the statement hints at 
some “wrong” being suffered. Since Schlier’s refutation of his view (dn die Galater, 209), 
however, there has not been much thought given to this possibility; cf. Betz, Galatians, 
223 and n. 42. 

117 Only Betz (Galatians, 223) argues that the phrase d&ouaı byov, (4:12b) as a standard 
epistolary phrase, “does not need a firm connection with the preceeding or following,” 
that is to say, it is asyndetic. 
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reflecting the friendship fopos.!? It forces all translations to gloss over 
the potentially adversative 6é at the opening of v. 13.!? 

It is worth noting, however, that John Chrysostom did not read the 
passage quite this way. Instead, he read verses 11 and 12a together as 
follows: moBotuct buss un oc Einf xexoniaxa eig buds: yiveoðe óc yo, 
öt xayo óc bueic.? This makes verse 11 the charge and 12a a call to 
return to Paul's side, “as if extending his hand to them,” says Chrysos- 
tom.'?! Also, the use of yiveodoı here in 12a already anticipates the 
enmity charge in verse 16 (&xy8oóc tu@v yéyova), so it will have a further 
ironic twist that pushes toward Paul's final expression of perplexity in 
verse 20. Next, Chrysostom clearly reads verse 12b-c as follows: àóe2- 
qot, Sonar ouv, OVÖEV ue HSwrjoate, 1.e., as one conciliatory or horta- 
tory statement;!” therefore, he takes verses 13-14 as the approbation of 
this statement, as do most modern commentators. But this is where 
it seems to me that Chrysostom may point us to another reading of 
verse 12b—c, now as the missing protasis of verse 16. So, Paul's elliptical 
question should now read: àóg«ot, 6£ouat ouv, OLÖEV ue Ndwxijoate, ... 
(ote £y0ooc ov yéyova &kynS_evov tuiv; Not only is this grammatically 
superior for construing the dote-clause of verse 16, but it also turns the 
entire sentence into a rhetorical question, thus: “Brothers, I beg you, 
did you do me no wrong, ... so that I have become your enemy by telling 
you the truth?” Rather than taking ovddév ue rjóv«joaxe as a statement of 
fact, it now becomes an ironic question that sets up the reversal (further 
strengthened by chiasm) in the apodosis.!*! The opening of the verse in 


118 Galatians, 223. 

119 Usually the 8é is dropped or read as if it were yáọ (as in numerous other Pauline 
formulations with oióare) thus creating the sense that v. r2b leads seamlessly into 
v. I3. For the use of parenthetic insertions to heighten irony, and in the context of 
“perplexity,” compare Favorinus Aor. 9 [Or. 37.9], quoted above at n. 44. 

120 Comm. in Gal. 4:11-12 (PG 61.658.17-30). The syntax of these two clauses seems to 
me to fit this reading better, since it now alternates and balances between the “I” (Paul) 
and the “you” (the audience), thus: *I-you" (yoßoünon ouàc), you-I (yiveode óc eyo), 
“T-you” (xayo cc ueis). This is rhetorically stronger than the traditional punctuation. 
Also, this pattern of alteration as a rhetorical device will be used in central rhetorical 
question of verses 12c & 16. See below n. 124. 

121 Comm. in Gal. 4:11-12 (PG 61.658.28-9): Eita, doneo yematonevois xeiga doéywv, 
Eavtov eic uéoov dyeu Aéyov, yíveote ... 

122 Comm. in Gal. 4:12 (PG 61.658.46; 659.7 and 18). He actually quotes the verse three 
times in this form, although he omits dödeAgoi in the last two. 

123 Comm. in Gal. 4:13 (PG 61. 659.1317). 

124 While I translate 12c as interrogative here my argument does not absolutely 
depend on it; it could be declarative in form and still carry the ironic rhetorical force I 
am describing. The key 1s the way that the two parts (vv. 12c & 16) once again balance 
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4:12b (adeqoi, Ôéouar ouv) sets up this rhetorical question while also 
anticipating Paul's wish “to be present” in verse 20. 

Now, 4:13-15 comprise a parenthesis that interrupts the two halves 
of the rhetorical question, not unlike the way Favorinus frames a key 
point to heighten the irony ($9, above). It is set off by oiéate 5é and 
punctuated with the emphatic uagrvoó yag uïv sentence in verse 15. 
Instead of reaffirming that the Galatians “did no wrong,” verses 13- 
15 “prove” the opposite, by showing how they have abandoned their 
former friendly treatment. The use of wagtve@ in v. 15 may thus carry 
the sense of presenting the evidence against them.!° Then, in verses 
17-18 Paul will turn again to argue that his opponents are the real 
enemy after all, by showing them to be flatterers who only court the 
Galatians for base reasons. Again, the shift is very abrupt from the “I- 
you / you me” balance of 4:11-16, as verse 17 opens without particles 
or connectives by shifting to the third person (TnAoücıw).'” The very 
fact that Paul does not even bother to identify “them” descriptively (as 
he does in 1:7 and 5:7-12) is further indication that “they” are already 
implicit within the charge he has laid against the Galatians beginning 
with oidate dé óu (4:13). So, verses 17-18 must, in effect, be carrying on 
the “proof” already begun in verses 13-15. 

The overall structure here then is B-C-B’-C’, where B-B' is the 
rhetorical question (verses 12b-c & 16, respectively), while C is the 


the “I-you” relationship, but now both rendered ironically. So it goes “me-you” [object- 
subject] (oddév ue Aöıxnoate) then “your-I” [predicate+possessive-subject] ($x996c tudv 
yéyova), thus forming a chiasm. Again, this strengthens the rhetorical force of the ironic 
question. If ovdév pe rjóvajoae is read as an interrogative, the grammar is nonetheless 
correct, since the use of o¥Sév demands an affirmative answer: “You wronged me, 
didn’t you?” 

125 Paul uses d€ouat as a form of petition six times in the genuine lettes. Three of 
these (Rom 1:10, 1 Thess 3:10, and 2Cor 8:4) are as participles. The first two are in 
the context of prayers to God and reflect Paul’s desire to visit. In this sense, here it 
may be anticipatory of the two references to Paul’s “presence” in 4:18 and 20. The 
reference in 2Cor 8:4 refers to the Macedonians’ “pleading” to participate in the 
collection for Jerusalem; here note Paul's use of wagtve@ in praise of them (compare 
Gal 4:15). In only three cases does Paul use the finite verb form ö&ouau (Gal 4:11; 2 Cor 
5:20 [deöuedo] and 10:1). In each of the latter instances deouau is the opening of the 
clause or sentence, just as we propose for Gal 4:11. All the cases from the papyri cited 
by Moulton-Milligan, where the finite form is used in the sense of petition, supplication, 
or demand, occur at the beginning of the sentence or clause. 

126 The presentation of “proof” (&eyxog) in the context of rebuke is a feature of 
letters of reproof (&Xeyrtımn); cf. Ps-Libanius, Epist. Types, 79. 

127 As noted also by Betz, Galatians, 229. 
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proof of their change from friendship (4:13-15) and C? is the proof of 
the opponents’ insincerity (4:17-18) that led them astray.'? In this vein, 
the use of CnAoüv (three times in verses 17-18) conveys an important 
resonance. The opponents’ “zeal” is insincere and selfish, like that of 
the flatterer instead of a true friend. It is thus closer to “envy” (q86vog), 
the partner of enmity, than proper “earnestness” (onovön).'” That it 
carries a sense of rashness about it is also suggested by Paul’s use of it to 
describe his former life as a persecutor (Gal 1:14, xeotoooréooc InAwrng; 
cf. Phil 3:6, natà CijAoc). This distinction over good and bad “zeal” 
helps to explain Paul's comment in 4:18, where he links “good zeal” 
with his own apostolic parousia. It once again signals Paul's role in 
bringing them the gospel as a benefaction, which now sets the stage for 
his closing comments (in verses 19-20). The inclusio is now completed by 
Paul adopting the stance of the mother in travail, resuming the theme 
of his “labors” on behalf of the Galatians from 4:11.! The new travail 
1s their desertion from his gospel, which he takes to be an abandonment 
of Christ himself?! In other words, he is having to repeat the actions 
that brought Christ's death to reality “before their eyes” in the first 
place (so Gal 3:1 & 4:13-14). His perplexity (4:20), as noted earlier, is a 
sign that the friendship has been broken by their failure to show him 
due loyalty and honor for his spiritual benefaction toward them. 


128 See also n. 130 below for the structure of the entire frame. 

129 Compare Rom 13:13 and 1 Cor 3:3 where Cíjkoc is paired with £oig as “strife and 
jealousy.” Contrast Rom 12:8 where onovön is used in the sense of patronage/bene- 
faction and in conjunction with ‘sincerity” (&xAótnc) and “cheerfulness” (ikagotys) in 
giving. These combinations place {ños squarely within the enmity motif. For the use 
of the term in connection with friendship see also Betz, Galatians, 229. In addition 
compare Plutarch's Quomodo adulator 53D and 54C where the true friends’ emulation 
of one another is “sincere” (onovön), versus the covert “jealousy” and “envy” (GiAog & 
®%<dvoc) of the flatterer. Also, whereas onovön is regularly found in conjunction with 
benefaction as describing the benefactor’s enthusiasm and earnestness, Cfjhog is not (cf. 
Danker, Benefactor, 320-23 and n. 103-104 above). Compare also the use of ozovór| in 
2 Cor 8:7-8 in conjunction with the collection for Jerusalem. 

130 Thus, in keeping with the arrangement suggested above for the middle verses, the 
overall pattern of the znclusio is as follows: A (11-122) — B (12b-c) — C (13-15) — B’ (16) 
C? (17-18) — A (19-20). 

13! So he will return to this point in the next framing section (5:1-13), which replicates 
the adamant double curse of 1:78 (5:24), picks up the use of uagtugeiv from 4:15 (5:3), 
charges them with abandoning “the one who calls them” as in 1:6 & 3:5, cf. 4:19-15 
(5:7-8), and accuses the opponents of leading them into rash behavior by confusing 
them as in 1:6~7, cf. 2:11-14 and 4:17 (5:7, 10, 12). See Appendix A. 
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In the final analysis, then, the overall tone of Gal, and especially 
4:11-20, is that of rebuke. In terms of rhetorical types, it fits far bet- 
ter with epideictic speech'? than either forensic or deliberative, even 
though Paul employs both apologetic and persuasion in his argument. 
Even so, one wonders whether these formalist typologies from classical 
rhetoric are quite apt to Paul’s epistolary style. From the perspective 
of the epistolary handbooks, one might instead suggest oneidistic (rebuk- 
ing) or epitimetic (censuring)' types of letters as closest to Pauline style. 
This is not to deny the rhetorical strategy and force with which Paul 
frames the letter, but to place it in a more realistic context. Around 
the framing units in which Paul addresses the Galatians directly and 
frankly [see Appendix A] he builds his autobiographical and scriptural 
digressions to support his theological argument, namely that the Gala- 
tians’ abandonment of Paul and his gospel is theologically perverted. 
Far from an emotional outburst or a rhetorical device, Paul’s rhetori- 
cal strategy should be seen for what it is. Gal 4:11-20 weaves together 
the friendship themes of frankness and enmity as the climax of Paul’s 
rebuke of the Galatians for having deserted him and his gospel. Much 
like Favorinus’s speech to the Corinthians, he employs friendship and 
benefaction language to charge them with morally shameful behavior 
in their treatment of him. '** 


13? This seems to be the way John Chrysostom took the overall tone, as mixing 
praise and blame, mildness and severity, in order to reprove and correct the Galatians. 
So, Comm. in Gal. 1:1 (PG 61.611.20-25). This mixture of praise and blame shows up 
especially in Chrysostom’s discussion of 4:11-20. For example, he describes 4:11 as 
“compassionate” (Ei8eg omA&yyva ó&mootoAuó), and “vehemently shaming” (oqó8oa 
évtoentixa@cs) [Comm. in Gal. PG 61.658.17-19], and of 4:12 he says: “See how again 
he he addresses them with a name of honor ... For after he assailed them vehemently 
(oqó8oa xaðńyato), and made comparative (ovvéxowe) judgements of the case from all 
sides, and showed them their lawlessness, and hit them all about, he again turns and 
gives them medical attention (0eooxe$se), applying more gentle words (meoonveotégoic 
«exonuévoc Adyots)” [Comm. in Gal. 61.658.47-52, my translation]. It should also be 
noted here that John Chrysostom applies technical terms from the vocabulary of 
frank criticism and rebuke:, notably comparison (ovyxeuots) and medical treatment 
(specifically, the “application of opposites” as a curative). But see also the following 
note. 

133 See n. 81 above for Ps-Demetrius’ sample of this type of letter and n. 95 above for 
John Chrysostom’s use of this term to describe Paul's rebuke. 

15 What remains, then, is to probe further the implications of this strategy for 
understanding the real situation of the Galatian letter. I plan to take up this issue in 
a subsequent study. 
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Appendix A 


The Framing Sections of the Galatian Letter 
(Text and ‘Translation by L.M. White) 


1 5 Oavpdtw bt obtws tayéws ueva- 
tideode Go tot xaAéoavtoc buds Ev 
xagırı [Xeuotod] eic EteQov evayyéAvov, 
7 6 oóx Éouv Oo, ei uń wwvéc el- 
otv oi xaoóooovrec buds xoi Ü£Aovrec 
UETAOTEEWAL TO eboyy£Mov tot Xoi- 
oto. 9 GAAG xoi àv ueis Ñ cyye- 
hog &E ovgavot evayyedityntar [dyiv] 
mag’ 6 etnyyehodueda. ouiv, åvåðeua 
Zotw. ? Òc MEOEIENMANEV xoi Gott Tá- 
hw Aéyoy Ei tig uðs evayyediCetor 
mag’ 6 nagehdPete, åváðeua Eotw. 


1 8 I am astonished that you are so quickly 
transferring from the one who called you in 
grace to a different gospel—7 which is not 
another gospel, were there not some who are 
confusing you and wishing to misrepresent the 
gospel of Christ. $ But even if we or an angel 
from heaven should proclaim a gospel con- 
trary to that which we proclaimed to you, let 
him be accursed! ? As we have said before, so 
now I say again: if anyone proclaims to you a 
gospel contrary to that which you received, let 
him be accursed! 


[1:10—11 open Paul's defense of his gospel as “not of human origin,” which leads to the 
historical and autobiographical interlude 1:12-2:21, culminating with the confrontation 


with Peter at Antioch. ] 


3 1°Q ävöntoı Takata, tic buds épó- 
oxavev, oig xat dpdahkuods Inoots 
Xoiotóc nooeyoagn!? &ovavoou£voc; 
2 toto uóvov 9éXo uadelv aq’ ouv 
èE Éoyov vouov tò veüna &Xápere 
ij E åxoñs niotewg; ? otvoc åvóntoi 
éote, évaoEduevor mvevuatt viv caoxi 
émitedetove; * tooatta Enadere eixfj; et 
ye xai eixf. > 6 oov émyoonyav uiv tò 
mvetua xai Evegy@v Suvaueis Ev bjüv, 
èE Eoywv vóuov i £& &xofjc nioveoc; 


3 ! O foolish Galatians! Who has cast a spell 
on you—you, to whom Jesus Christ was pub- 
licly displayed before your very eyes as being 
crucified? ? Only one thing do I want to learn 
from you: Did you receive the spirit from 
works of law or from hearing of faith? ? Are 
you so foolish that having begun with the spirit 
you now fimish!?9 with the flesh? * Did you 
experience so much in vain—if indeed it is in 
vain? ? Accordingly, does the one!? who sup- 
plies you with the spirit and who works mir- 
acles among you do so from lawful works or 
faithful hearing? 


[In 3:6—14, Paul gives the first digression on Abraham, followed by a discussion of the 
value of the Law (3:15-22) and the new opportunity for “adoption” as heirs of Abraham 
by baptism into Christ. Then in 4:1-7 he returns to the idea of “adoption” constituting 
freedom from slavery to the “elemental spirits of the cosmos."] 


135 A word play, since zxooyoóqo means both “to announce publicly" and “to pro- 
scribe” (= Latin proscribere, i.e., “to sentence to death"). The reference is to Paul's 
preaching in which he made them “visualize” the crucifixion. 

136 Both words have technical meaning in sacrifical ritual as the starting and ending 
actions. 

137 A reference to Paul himself; pace Betz, Galatians, 128, 135. 
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4 9 "ANG tote uév oùx eiddtEes DEedv 
sdovAevoate voic quoti um OvoL Deos: 
9 viv ðè yvovtes Bedv, UGAAOV ðè yvw- 
ovévtes nò Deod, mH EIULOTGEWETE 
náv Ei và åoðev xai mvoyà OTOL- 
yeia oig náv ğvwðev Sovrcvew Dé- 
Aeve, 10 fiuépag nagarmgoüvıeg!’d xoi 
Ufjvas xai xargoùs xai EvLavTOUS; 


H goPotucn buds un zc six xexo- 
niaxa eis buäg: 1? yiveode og yo, St 
xay® Oc Dueic. AdEAYOL, SEouat ouóv. 
ovdév ue Hdixijoate, 13 oidate 86 
óu Sv GodEeverav víjg oagxóc eUnyye- 
Auodumv buiv tò zoóreoov, 14 xoi tov 
TELQAOUOV buóv £v tÅ oaexi pov 00% 
&Eovdevijoate ovdé eEentboate, GAG 
ws &yyehov Deod &6£Eao0£€ ue, óc Xou- 
otov "Inooóv. 1? zo oov 6 naragıoudg 
buóv; UAETVEG vào butv Sti el vva- 
tov tovc òptaiuoùs buóv EEogVEav- 
tes É£Ócxaré uou — 19 (ore Eyüoóc 
buoy yeyova åùnðevwv utv; 17 CqXoo- 
ow duds ob xoaAGc, GAAG &£xxAeioou 
buds Dérovow, iva aùtoùs InAoüte 
Bycrdov 5& Cyrotodar £v xoAQ náv- 
Tote xai uù uóvov Ev TH Tageivai ue 
noög buds. 19 téxva uov, ots náv 
Hdiva uéxow; o0 uooqotí Xetotds èv 
útv: 20 ifüeXov ð mageivan noög uðs 
Gott xai GAGEaL TV Pwviy pov, Ste 
ANOEODHAL Ev buiv. 
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4 ® But formerly, when you did not know God, 
you were enslaved to things which by nature 
are not gods. ? However, now that you have 
come to know God—or rather to be known 
by God—how can you return again to the 
weak and cowering elemental spirits, to whom 
you wish yet again to be enslaved, ! since 
you observe days and months and seasons and 
years? 

11 I fear for you, lest somehow I labor- 
ed!?? over you in vain. !? Become as I am, 
for I have become as you. Brothers, I beg 
you, did you do me no wrong, — !? Now, 
you know that it was on account of an infir- 
mity of the flesh that I originally proclaimed 
the gospel to you; !* and your test in my flesh 
you did not reject; nor did you despise [me]; 
instead, you welcomed me as an angel of God, 
as Christ Jesus. !? Where then is your bless- 
ing [now]? For I testify to you that, if possible, 
you would have plucked out your own eyes!” 
and given them to me. — !6 so that / have 
become your enemy by telling you the 
truth? !7 [And you know that] They zealously 
court [or pander to] you, but not for good; 
instead, they exclude you so that you will pan- 
der to them. 18 It is always good to be pan- 
dered after in a good way, and not only when 
I am present with you. !? My little children, 
with whom I am once again in travail until 
Christ takes shape in you. ? I wish I were 
present with you now and could change 
my tone, because I am perplexed by you. 


[Paul next invokes the second allegorical digression on the Abraham story (4:21-31), 
ending with the statement: *So, brethren, we are not children of the slave but of the 


free woman."] 


5 | Tij &evdegia Huds Xowroc hev- 
VEOWOEV otýxete o0v xoi ui] méy 
Cuy@ OovAc(ag èvéyeoðe. ? "Ide èyò 
Tlatiog Aéyw dulv ött &àv xeQuéuvn- 
ode, Xoiotóc tudic ovdev peos. 
3 naetboouar ÖL náv navi àvüoco- 
TM MEQuteuvouevw Str OpEdétTys &otiv 
Sdov 1óv vóuov xoroa. * xamoyń- 
Oyte And Xeuotod, otuveg èv vóu 


5! For freedom Christ has set us free. Stand 
firm, therefore, and do not submit again to 
a yoke of slavery. ? Behold, I, Paul, say to 
you that if you let yourselves be circumcised, 
Christ will be of no benefit to you. ? Once 
again I testify to every man who lets himself 
be circumcised that he is obliged to keep the 
whole law. * You are set free from Christ, you 
who would be justified by law, you have fallen 


138 The reading above is that of P*%. The majority reading is magatyoeiote. 


139 46 reads éxomiaoa. 


140 Implied: the very same eyes before which I displayed the crucified Christ! Cf. 3:1. 
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ômaroðoðe, TG ycoutog eEenéoate. 
5 Nueis yoo mvevpati £x miotews EA- 
niða Sixcoobvysg ånexðeyóueða. 6 èv 
vào XeuotH “Inoot ote negou tt 
ioyver otte AMEoßvoria GAka mioug 
àv Ayanng évegyoupévn. 7 "Exo£yere 
Xo) c tic Duds evéxowev [tH] GAndeiq 
uù neideodau; 9 fj xewpovi] ob èx Tot 
XaAo0vroc tudc.!4! 9 wxed Cour OXov 
tO pboona Gunot. 19 &yo mémovda eig 
Duds Ev xvoio öt OVdEV AAO qoovi]- 
oete’ 6 6e TAQADOWV buüc BaoTdoeı TO 
rolua, otis &àv Tj. I ^Eyo é, à6g2- 
gol, ei negLTouNmv ët xnovooo, ti ett 
ÖLWXoNAL, Qa KATNEYNTAL TO oxávóa- 
Aov Tod otaveod. 1? "OqeXov xai dso- 
xowovta#? oi dvaotatotvtes buds. 
13 óucig yao én’ devdegia éxdujdnte, 
óàógAqot uóvov uù thv EAevdegiav eic 
APOQuI vij oaoxi, GAAG Sic ts åyå- 
nns Sovaevete GANAOL. 
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from grace. ? For by spirit from faith we await 
the hope of righteousness. 9 For in Christ Jesus 
neither does circumcision have any power nor 
uncircumcision, but faith being worked out 
through love. 7 You were running well; who 
has hindered (lit. cut in on) you that you not 
be persuaded of the truth? 9 This persuasion is 
not from the one who called you. 9 A little leaven 
leavens the whole. !? I am confident about 
you in the Lord that you will have no other 
mind; but the one who is troubling you, ? whoever 
he may be, will bear his judgement. M But, 
brothers, if I still proclaim circumcision, why 
am I still persecuted? Why then the scandal 
of the cross has been set free. 12 O, that those 
who are driving you to confusion would just castrate 
themselves! 13 For you were called to freedom, 
brothers; only do not [use] your freedom for 
an opportunity in flesh, but rather through 
love be servants of one another. 


[The section 5:1-6:11 constitutes the paraenetic section of the letter framed in terms of 
a vice and virtue list, the “desires of the flesh” vs. the “fruits of the spirit.” In 6:11-18, 
Paul gives his final salutations and benedictions, ending with the following: ]] 


6 16 xai 8001 TH XAVÓVL tobtw OTOL- 
xNoovow, eigrvy En’ aùtoùs xal £Aeoc 
xoi émi tov "logon. tot deo. 17 Tod 
howtod xómovc pot unósig maposyéro- 
yà vào và otiyuata tod "Inooó Ev tH 
oMpatt pov Baoráto. 


141 Paul himself, compare 1:6 and 3:5. 


6 !6 As for those who will follow this rule, 
peace and mercy be upon them, also upon the 
Israel of God. !? For the rest, let no one cause 
me [more] labors; for I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body. 


142 A wordplay on circumcision as well as obstruction language; cf. 5:7. 


143 Compare 1:7 and 5:12. 


144 A contrast to Paul's labors, cf. 6:17. 
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Appendix B 


Favorinus of Arelate 


The Corinthian Oration (Kogwtaxdc), ca. 125-138 CE 
(The Framing Sections, translated by L.M. White)!* 


1. When I sojourned (eneörjunoa) in your city the first time, nearly ten years 
past now, and shared a measure (uetédwxa) of my speeches with your demos 
and magistrates, I seemed to be an intimate friend (&rummösıog eivau)!* to you 
to a degree not exceeded even by Arion of Methymne. Yet you did not make a 
figure (tónov) of Arion. 


[There follows a digression (through $7) on Arion, Periander, and Adeimantus, ancient 
heroes who were honored by Corinth.] 


8. But when we sojourned (ids de Emönunoavtac) [with you] a second time, 
you experienced such gladness (Gopévwc ëneiðete) that you tried very hard to 
keep [me, as a citizen], but then, seeing that to be impossible, you instead 
made a physical likeness (tiv exo tot ompatoc), and taking this you set it up 
(àveðńxate, or dedicated it) in the library, in a front seat (neosögiav), where 
you thought it might especially summon (ngoxoA&oaodoı) the youth to follow 
the same pursuits [or professions] as we do. For you bestowed such honors 
not as one of the many who annually disembark at Cenchreai as merchants, 
or festival-goers, or ambassadors, or travellers, but rather as a beloved friend 
(cyanytov), who at last appears after much time. 


9. “But Honor, like a dream, has taken wing and flown away.” (Od. 2.222) 


So that I stand perplexed (Ev &nóoq xad_eotévat) both in regard to my own 
case and now, by Zeus, in regard to that of yet another man too, wondering 
whether I did not see truly—the things taking place were not a waking appear- 
ance but a dream—or whether the things taking place were accurate in every 
detail, the zeal of the crowd and the judgement of the council —but the statue 
chanced to be a work of Daedalus, and escaped us unnoticed. 


11. But even granting that he [the statue] were of the ancient craft of Daedalus, 
what 1s amiss that he should have fled your city ... ? 


145 The speech is preserved as (ps-)Dio Chrysostom, Or. 37. These selections represent 
the framing passages for the entire speech. In between, as noted, are rhetorical periods, 
mostly ring compositions, where l'avorinus digresses into classical illustrations to help 
make his point. 

146 I have not followed Capps (as in LCL) here in emending the text with oixeiog 
before oiv. 

147 This is a paraphrase of Homer. Favorinus has replaced spvyr| with ty}. In keeping 
with his rhetorical theme—his fame has disappeared along with his statue—this alter- 
ation is also proleptic. At the end of the speech, Favorinus will begin to address the 
statue as “a man possessing sensation" ($46 below), i.e., having a soul and feelings. 
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[There follows a digression (through §15) on the divine foundations of cities in myth 
and history. What lovelier a place than Corinth for a statue to dwell?] 


16. Well then, no: neither has he [the statue] run away, nor attempted to, nor 
even had any intention to do so; therefore, it yields the conclusion (xatahei- 
netat) that the Corinthians themselves banished him, without even holding a 
trial or having any kind of charge to bring against him. 


[There follows a digression (through $19) on the legendary justice of the Corinthians, 
and ($$20-21) on trials conducted against statues at Syracuse.] 


22. Then if some sort of decree that statues be called to account were passed 
by you [Corinthians]—or rather, if you will, supposing that such has been 
decreed and a trial (ay@voc) has begun—permit me, yes permit me to make a 
[defense] speech before you as though in court on behalf of this very man [the 
statue].!49 


“Men of the jury, they say one must expect anything in the course of time; but 
this man is, in a brief span, at risk of being put up (tedfjvou), on the one hand, 
as the noblest of the Greeks, and on the other of being put down (&xneosiv),!? 
as the vilest. 23. Now then to prove that he was put up (&ová8n)'^ well and 
justly and profitably for your city and all the Greeks, I have much to say ... 


[There follows a series of digressions by returning to the trial at Syracuse (see above 
$20).] 


35. But I hold frankness of speech (xaoonoíav) to be two-sided: one that of the 
person who has a glimpse [of the situation]; the other, that of the agonothete. 


37. Now these foregoing remarks have been offered on behalf of the city, which 
ought not to bring disgrace on itself before the Greeks, since!?! not only would 
all [the Greeks] welcome with delight (Govevor xavaóéyovro)"? this one who 
has been banished (tov éxmentmxdta) by you, but they would also summon 
him and send out embassies and would grant him honors of this sort and that 
and, what is more, even by the dedication of statues (vij vv eixóvov åvaðéoszı) 


148 Here I am reading tre adtot (“on behalf of him") following the original ms., as 
opposed to ünto abtod (“on my own behalf”) as emended by Crosby (LCL). 

19 "There's a word play here on the two verbs tiðnu and éxnintw, since both can be 
used of public or legal actions (meaning “to award or vote in favor of at trial” and “to 
banish,” respectively) and of setting up and taking down a statue as in a temple (“to 
dedicate or set up" and “to tear down,” respectively). This wordplay will continue to 
the end of the speech, cf. $37, 47. 

150 Crosby (LCL) inexplicably reverts to &ovánv (first person) despite earlier correc- 
tion to third person by Emperius (1844), Von Arnim (1893), and De Budé (1919). 

15! The Greek here is ötav, but the sense seems to be causal (as a contraction for ötı 
àv) more typical in later Hellenistic Greek, so LSJ, s.v. ötav 1.b., cf. Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. 7.105. 

152 Compare the wording in $8 above. 
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[There follows a digression on the fate of statues in other cities, followed by a digression 
on stories of punishment with some speculation about the fate of body and soul.]!?? 


46. Then, shall we yet not present the statue for melting, even though it might 
possess sensation? No, while he is now superior to sensation, yet I, in the words 
of Euripides’ Laodameia, 


would not abandon my friend, though devoid of soul. 


Accordingly, I wish now to offer consolation (nagauvdnoaodoı) to him [the 
“friend” i.e., the statue], as to one possessing sensation: 


“O silent image of my oratory, will you not show yourself? ... 


47. I myself will raise you up (åvaothow) before the goddess [Fame], whence 
nothing will cast you down (zadein)—neither earthquake, nor wind, nor snow, 
nor rain, nor envy (qóvoc), nor enmity (&xdoög); but even now do I discover 
you risen up (&ornxóca). Aye, for now Oblivion has tripped and cheated sundry others, 
but judgement (yvoun)'®* does no harm to good men, by which [judgement] to me 
you stand aright like a man ( xat’ ävõoa uor óptóc Eornxag).”'?6 


The End 


155 Gompare Dio Chrysostom, Or. 31.95-97 for similar examples. 

154 A wordplay, since yvoun can mean both the mental faculty of judgement and the 
vote of the assembly. 

155 Apparently a paraphrase from Sappho, so Crosby (LCL) following Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca I, 236 (LCL). 

156 Another word play, since ógüóc can mean both the affirmative verdict in court 
(“to be judged right” and thus meaning “just””) and standing erect or “upright.” 
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APOSTROPHE, HPOZ2IIOTIONA AND 
PAUL’S RHETORICAL EDUCATION 


Stanley K. Stowers 


Introduction 


In the 1970's at Yale, Abraham J. Malherbe led an ongoing and remark- 
ably productive seminar on “The Hellenistic Moralists and the New 
Testament.” Much of Abe’s own insightful work in this area was tested 
there first, and the list of dissertations, books and articles that have 
been stimulated by that seminar is impressive.! It was during this semi- 
nar that I was first put on to the topic of the diatribe, which became the 
focus of my dissertation.’ I find it appropriate then, in honoring Abe, to 
revisit the diatribe and Romans in order to clarify some interpretations 
for which I have argued and to make some points about Paul's rhetoric. 
I can perhaps best do this by responding to the recent book by R. Dean 
Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul. 

Anderson's work is helpful just because it 1s the kind of book that 
challenges Pauline scholars to be aware of complacency and careless- 
ness in the use of ancient rhetoric. I have some agreements with major 
points of the work that will emerge later in this essay and have learned 
from Anderson's erudite scholarship. But the book argues that almost 
all of the scholars who have invoked ancient rhetoric in interpreting 
Paul's letters have misinterpreted the primary sources on rhetoric. In 
my case, he argues that a correct understanding of nooooxonota (or 
“speech-in-character”) in rhetorical theory and in practice invalidates 


! So, to name but a few examples, his articles on “Hellenistic Moralists and the 
New Testament,” ANRW 1I.26.1 (1992) 267-33 and “Self-Definition among Epicureans 
and Cynics,” in Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, vol. 3: Self-Definition in the Graeco- 
Roman World, ed. by. B. F. Meyer and E. P. Sanders (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); his 
collected essays on Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989); and his 
anthologies The Cynic Epistles (SBLSBS; Atlanta: Scholars, 1978), Moral Exhortation: A 
Graeco-Roman Sourcebook (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986), and Ancient Epistolary Theorists 
(SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988). The list of works by students of that seminar, 
many of whom have contributed to this volume, is far too lengthy to rehearse here. 

? The Diatribe and Pauls Letter to the Romans (SBLDS 57; Atlanta: Scholars, 1981). 

3 (Kampen: Pharos, 1996). 
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my claims for the use of the figure in Rom 2:1-4:2 and 7:7-8:2.' Ander- 
son's critique centers on attempting to show that my discussion of iden- 
tification of the figure is unsupported by the sources: 


[Stowers] argues that 1ooconozoia normally had to be identified in lit- 
erature by means of stylistic and grammatical considerations, that is to 
say, that examples of zoooozonzoda were not normally formally intro- 
duced. This 1s, naturally important to Stowers, given that Paul has no 
formal introductions indicating neo0wnono1La in his letter to the Ro- 
mans. But it is at this point that his argument is quite weak.? 


First, Anderson places a greater and quite different emphasis on iden- 
tification of speaker than I do. He makes it seem as if my main point 
is that tooowaonouia was generally not introduced “formally,” a claim 
that I do not make. As I will show, this claim is absurd in the face of 
what I do argue about neoownonoua in Romans. Second, Anderson 
removes my discussion of the technique from its larger context. I will 
take up this last point first. 

I introduce noooozozoa in the context of arguing for an approach 
to interpreting Paul's letters that emphasizes two closely connected 
points: (1) interpretation or reading is not fully determinate even at 
the level of word division, punctuation, or textual arrangement, and 
(2) historical interpretation should focus on readers and reading rather 
than on some metaphysical conception of the author. ‘These points are 
not just intensively discussed and generally accepted principles in most 
fields of literary study and philosophy; they are equally important to 
my project. I argue, for example, that even the manuscript and printing 
traditions have facilitated “readings” of Paul’s letters that people in 
Paul’s own time—including Paul himself—could not have undertaken 
or understood. Reading with ngoownono1la is my strategy for beginning 
to break through the “obvious” received readings. The several points, 
and not one (as Anderson claims, viz. that transition to the figure was 
sometimes without formal introduction), that I make about identifying 
characters in ancient reading and education are part of this larger 
context of trying to imagine how ancient readers read and heard texts. 
Writing and reading Greek in Paul’s era differed greatly from the 


* So in my article “Romans 7:7-25 as Speech-in-Character (nooownonoua),” in Paul 
in His Hellenistic Context, ed. by T. Engberg-Pedersen (SNTIW; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1994) 180-202; and in my book A Rereading of Romans: Justice, Jews, and Gentiles (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1994) 16-21, 36-7, 100-4, 143-5, 232-3; 264-78, etc. 

5 Ibid., 179. 
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modern way of reading and writing Greek or English, even to the point 
of exercising different neuro-physiological and psychological processes.‘ 
The ancient approach was based on ear and voice in contrast to 
modern silent reading and writing that 1s based on the visual spatial 
representation of a text. These points, I believe, are not controversial, 
but at the same time they have not made the impact that they should 
have on New Testament scholarship. 

Thus I have two major reasons for pointing out that tgoownonouia 
was sometimes identified in a passage by the form of the characteriza- 
tion and not only with some language that said, in effect, “now I am 
going to shift into meoownonotia.” The reasons are the larger question 
indicated above about text, reading, and determinacy and in order to 
provide a context for my discussion of Romans 7:7-8:2. But as I will 
argue, it is misleading merely to characterize this passage as unintro- 
duced. Thus I will begin with the rather minor question of evidence 
about “formal introductions." 


Tleoowxoxouia and Formal Introductions 


Anderson claims that the texts I appeal to do not show evidence for 
a lack of these and that “in both rhetorical and philosophical texts 
we find that a formal introduction and identification of the speaker 
is invariably present." I will briefly go over these disputed passages 
from ancient writers on rhetoric and then show that Anderson is sim- 
ply wrong about what he calls formal introductions being invariably 
present. Anderson writes: 


Firstly, he cites Quint, Inst. 1.8.3 where Quintilian is speaking of the 
appropriate use of the voice when reading out loud. At /nst. 1.8.3 he notes 
that tgoownonotia ought not to be declaimed/pronounced (pronuntiari) in 
the way of comic actors. The unfortunate use of the word “indicate” 
used to translate pronuntiare in the Loeb translation of H. E. Butler has 
lead Stowers to surmise that identification of nogoocnonoda is also implied 
by the passage. The question of identification 1s simply not addressed by 
Quintilian here.? 


In attributing this error to me, Anderson has confused two issues. The 
issue of the kind of character or person that the writer (or speaker, in 


9 For this and for excellent bibliography, see Paul Saenger, Space Between Words: The 
Origins of Silent Reading (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1997). 

7 Ibid., 181. 

8 Ibid., 179. 
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this case) identifies by various rhetorical-grammatical-syntactical means 
is not the same as the issue of whether an instance of the latter has a 
formal introduction. I cite the passage from Quintilian in a paragraph 
that begins, “The identification of the speaking voice and characters 
formed another aspect of elementary education in reading.”® Here is 
my translation (not Butler's) of Quint. Inst. 1.8.3 that I give in the book: 


Neither is it good, like some teachers, to indicate speech-in-character 
[reoownonoUa] in the manner of a comic actor, even though one ought 
to make use of some modulation of voice [when reading] in order to 
distinguish speech-in character from where the poet is speaking in his 
own person [fersona].!° 


Regardless of whether or not the figure has a formal introduction, 
meoommomoua or YYdonoua was created and signified by writing or 
speaking words that imitate a particular person or a recognized charac- 
ter type. The context of the passage in Quintilian is the basic education 
of boys in reading and writing. My point is that people with some edu- 
cation in Paul's world were trained to “read” for—meaning to listen 
for—speech according to character, and they composed their writings 
accordingly. Anderson is wrong. Quintilian says that the poet’s voice 
was read in one way and the character in another so as to distinguish 
them. The rhetorician objects to adding excessive dramatization of the 
character on top of adequately expressive reading that would portray 
the person or indicate a type. He thus assumes that the reader under- 
stood when to modulate his voice according to the “person speaking,” 
whether or not there was a formal introduction. 

What Anderson takes as my second argument for “lack of formal 
introductions” actually continues the previous line of thought and con- 
cerns the principle of the “person speaking” in Homeric exegesis and 
textual criticism. Again I emphasize both the skills in analyzing and 
identifying characters and the problem cases, which would include 
instances that were not “formally mtroduced.” Anderson is dismissive 
and seems to deny that this sort thing occured in Homer or was dis- 
cussed in Homeric exegesis of the Hellenistic and later periods. Two 
examples will suffice to show that such discussion did indeed take place. 
The first, as I cite in the book," is the discussion by Aristarchus of 


9 Rereading of Romans, 18. 

10 Ibid. Hereafter I will refer only to Quintilian seeing that the Institutio is his only 
extant work. 

11 Rereading of Romans, 18-9. 
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Byzantium of solving contradictions and restoring excised “interpola- 
tions” in Homer by distinguishing the poet's voice from the voice of 
his characters. The second is a passage from “Longinus” (On the Sublime 
27.1) which could not be clearer on this point: 


Again sometimes a writer, while speaking of one of his characters, sud- 
denly turns and changes into the actual character. A figure (eiöog) of this 
kind is a sort of outbreak of emotion (é%BoAy tig nadovg): 


Hector lifted up his voice and cried afar to the Trojans 

To haste them back to the galleys and leave the blood spattered booty. 
Whomsoever I spy of his own afar from the galleys, 

death for him will I plan.” (Il. 15.346—9]. 


There the poet has assigned the narrative (myno) to himself as his 
proper share, and then suddenly without any warning (&&omívmg oVdev 
neoönAwoac) attached the abrupt threat to the angry champion. To 
insert “Hector said so and so” would have been frigid (éwvyeto)." 


Ps-Longinus understands this as a recognized figure of speech that 
makes the writing more sublime, i.e., stylistically superior. The shift is 
sudden and not “formally introduced,” but clear. This unintroduced 
shift from the narrator’s voice to imitation of Hector (in italics), here 
would have typically been described as ngoownonoua in the era in 
which On the Sublime was written, the first century CE. Indeed, in the 
following passage the author refers to this figure as “changing from one 
character to another" (uetaPatvew èx nooownrowv sic 100000)? where 
the Greek clearly signifies the literary “character” by the term xoóoo- 
xov. Only a few decades earlier, Dionysius of Halicarnassus employs 
the technical terminology in writing about ‘Thucydides’ skill with dia- 
logue: “At the beginning he tells in his own person (neöownov) what 
was said by each side, but after one exchange of discussion in this form 
of reported speech, he dramatizes and writes the ensuing dialogue with 
speech-in-character (ngoownonoıei).”!* It will be important for my later 
argument to note that Dionysius speaks of ngoownono1o as a skill for 
composing dialogue. 

Only with my discussion of Quint. 9.2.37 do I begin to discuss 
directly the issue of meoowxomouia without formal introductions. I owe 
Anderson a debt in showing that Emporius, the fifth-century writer, 


1? Translation of W. Hamilton Fyfe, Longinus, On the Sublime (LCL; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927) 249-51. Italics added. 

15 On the Sublime 27.2. 

4 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Thuc. 37, commenting on Thuc. Hist. 5.84-5. 
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does not treat the issue of unintroduced characters. I admit that readers 
would have no ambiguity in recognizing the direct speech in the exam- 
ples that Emporius gives. I misinterpreted the passage. But Anderson, I 
believe, is wrongly dismissive of Quint. 9.2.37: 
We may also introduce some imaginary person without identifying him, 
as when we say, ‘here someone says’ (hic aliquis) and ‘someone will say’ 
(dicat aliquis). Or the words may be inserted without the introduction of 
any speaker at all, as in, “Here the Dolopian force fought; here fierce 
Achilles held forth.’ [Virg. Aen. 2.29] This is a mixture of figures, since 
to negoownonoua is added ellipse, which here consists in omitting any 
indication of the one speaking.”!° 


The two introductory phrases tell the reader that someone is about to 
speak, but they do not identify who this speaker is. The reader must 
infer an identity from the words of the imaginary speaker themselves in 
light of clues from the preceding discourse. ‘The third example is like 
the technique discussed by “Longinus” and consists of a sudden shift to 
the words of the character with no introduction. 

Anderson objects that the latter rarely if ever occurs, I think that 
instances are not difficult to find, but agree that there was normally lit- 
tle room for misunderstanding by ancient readers. Although I believe 
that there is in general more room for indeterminacy in interpreta- 
tion than Pauline scholars seem to admit, my point is not that most 
instances of meoownonouta were difficult for ancient readers to detect. I 
do not think that they were for readers in the periods in which the texts 
were written. These readers or better, hearers, were equipped with the 
largely oral/aural skills to make sense of the ancient texts. The problem 
is with later and modern readers. Ancient readers were accustomed, 
as my discussion tries to show, to read/hear neoownonouia and related 
techniques, but that we are not. Furthermore, readers in later periods 
who did not share the same background knowledge, behefs and prac- 
tices as the first readers, might encounter difficulties. The discussion 
in A Rereading of Romans attempts to illuminate the kind of interpretive 
habits and skills that various ancient readers might have employed. ‘The 
problem comes with modern readers of the Bible who see as significant 
only theological propositions about sin, salvation, the nature of Judaism 


1? Using a rhetoric of rhetorical purity, Anderson dismisses Quintilian's example 
as true zoooo7ozotía because it is mixed with the figure detractio according to the 
rhetorician. (Rhetorical Theory, 180) 
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and so on. I argue that taking seriously Paul's discussions with these 
imaginary persons changes the “message” in certain ways. 

Above all I do not believe that it would have been difficult for Paul's 
ancient audience to have understood the zoooozozoa that I find in 
Romans. Quite the opposite of what Anderson assumes, moreover, I 
argue that the meoowmomouia in Romans zs introduced. That Anderson 
refuses to take my reading seriously seems clear from his failure to see 
this point. In my view, his own reading of Romans merely paraphrases 
a modern western King James Version-interpretation by adding rhetor- 
ical terms and atomistic rhetorical observations on that interpretation 
without seriously considering that later Christian history and ideas 
might have been imposed upon 1t. My basic claim has three parts: 
(1) instances that I identify as mgoownonoua are a unity; (2) historical 
interpreters should read in a linear fashion building on the previous 
knowledge that the text supplies; and (3) that the apostrophes in Rom 
2:1-16 and 17-29 function as introductions to meoownonouia. Here the 
function of apostrophe (an “aside” addressed, in this case, to an imag- 
inary interlocutor) is important, since its appearance at the beginning 
of a period would have made reasonably clear what follows. I devote 
much ink to attempting to discredit an atomistic approach that sim- 
ply assumes a traditional reading underneath the exterior form of the 
text. Ignoring or missing all of this, Anderson writes, “Of Stowers’ five 
examples in the letter to the Romans, the fist two may be readily dis- 
missed. As he himself indicates, both 2:1—5 and 17-29 are examples of 
åànootoogh. No speech is put into the mouth of another party, and thus 
no meoownonoua can be spoken of.” 


Apostrophe and ng00wnonoua 


Perhaps I can make the argument clearer than I did in the book by 
returning to the discussion of Quintilian 9 and by adding more illustra- 
tive evidence of similar patterns. Here, I began with my translation of 


Quint. 9.2.30—33:!” 


A bolder figure, which Cicero thinks more difficult, is ficfiones personarum 
or zxoooozomoda. This technique adds wonderful variety and anima- 


16 The fact that Anderson might have worked from the Greek text is irrelevant and 
would not prevent reading a King James-like interpretation into whatever text was 
used. 

17 Rereading of Romans, 20. 
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tion to oratory. With this figure we present the inner thoughts of our 
adversaries as though they were talking with themselves ... Or with- 
out diminishing credibility we may introduce conversations between our- 
selves and others, and of others among themselves, and give words of 
advice, reproof, complaint, praise or pity to appropriate persons ... peo- 
ples may find a voice ... or pretend that we have before our eyes things, 
persons or utterances. 


about which, I then said:!? 


This variety of forms persuades me that not only the first person speech 
of Rom 7 but also the apostrophes in 2:1-16 and 2:17-29 and the dia- 
logue in 3:1-8 and 3:27-4:2 ought to be considered types of speech-in- 
character. Quintilian places all these kinds of speech involving imagi- 
nary speakers, interlocutors, or addressees under prosopopota. According 
to Quintilian, almost all of the dialogical techniques of the so-called dia- 
tribe would be types of speech-in-character. 


Contra Anderson, therefore, Quintilian tells us that apostrophe, dia- 
logue, and simulating the words of another person, including imag- 
inary objections, were seen as related phenomena and could all be 
included in the category of neoownonoua. This is easy to understand 
in light of the close association between ngoownonoua and dialogue in 
narratives and discursive discourses (e.g., forensic speeches, diatribes) 
that also contain an authorial voice. I will first discuss evidence for 
the association of teoownomotia with dialogue and then with apostro- 
phe. 

What Quintilian identifies as “conversations (sermones) between our- 
selves and others, and of others among themselves,” include what both 
we and the ancients call dialogue.? Quintilian goes on to associate 
zoocomozoda explicitly with dialogue; in the process he also reveals 
that there were disputes about such terminology and categories among 
rhetoricians. 


There are some who call 19ooonozoa only instances in which both per- 
sons and words are invented, and choose to call imaginary conversations 
of [real] people 8toAóyovc, which some translate by the Latin sermocina- 
tio. I, at least, call both by the same generally accepted term. For one is 
not able to invent a conversation and not invent a person to speak it (lit. 
conversation of a person).?? 


18 Thid. 
19 The Greek term is not an exact equivalent of the English, but includes what we 
call dialogue. 


20 Quint. 9.2.31-32. 
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The passages from Longinus and Dionysius above also provide ex- 
amples of ancient rhetoricians associating and, in the case of Dionysius, 
explicitly describing speeches and dialogue in the direct speech of the 
characters as NEOOWNONOLA. 

Quintilian places sermocinatio within the category of fictio personae, i. 
e., Teoownonoua. Among rhetoricians of his time, the former usu- 
ally meant attributing imaginary speeches, soliloquy, dialogue, or even 
voiced questions/objections to a real person. ‘The concern with the real 
derives from the judicial context in which a rhetor might create words 
of wretched pleading for his defendant to arouse pity or invent the cal- 
lous thoughts of the one prosecuted before he committed the crime to 
arouse indignation. One can find a related concern in writing history, 
for which inventing wholly imaginary persons had no place, but creat- 
ing imagined speeches that plausibly fit the person was accepted. This 
limitation, however, made little sense for other types of rhetoric (e. g., 
of philosophers and moralists) in whom we find the frequent creation 
of fictitious persons often representing character types and imaginary 
conversation partners used to advance the argument. There has been 
much confusion among interpreters, especially New Testament schol- 
ars, because the late antique and medieval rhetorical tradition about 
meoommomoua and 1bomoua developed differently. The terms fictio per- 
sonae and neo0wnonoUa were later confined to speech given to inani- 
mate objects or abstract concepts (e.g., virtue speaks; a wild olive shoot) 
and sermocinatio and 1Somouia came to include the speech of real living 
(at the time of speaking) people with occasional concessions to imag- 
inary types. Thus scholars who depend on Heinrich Lausberg's Hand- 
book; for example, easily get the impression that this categorization was 
normative in Paul's day. The confusion is compounded by the misun- 
derstanding that noooonozoa is what we call personification.? While 
it came to mean a figure that included aspects of personification, it 1s 
not at all equivalent to personification. 

By contrast, Quintilian seems to claim that his inclusion of all of 
these dialogical techniques under neoownonoua and fictio personae was 
the customary usage, even though he knows of dissenting opinions 


?! Recently edited by David Orton and R. Dean Anderson, Handbook of Literary 
Rhetoric (Leiden: Brill, 1999). 

?? For an example of this misunderstanding, see Lauri Thurén, Derhetorizing Paul: A 
Dynamic Perspective on Pauline Theology and the Law (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 118- 
20. I owe this reference to Christopher Matthews. 
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that are more like the later view? Theon, the earliest of the pro- 
gymnasmata, supports the idea that Quintilian’s categorization was 
widespread in his day based on his understanding of the technique. 
At any rate, for the purposes of Pauline exegesis, such terminology is 
only important in helping us to grasp the rhetorical concept and to 
get clear on the history of the theoretical discussions. Whatever the 
terms employed, what is most useful for this discussion is what dis- 
tinguishes Quintialian from other theorists on this figure, namely his 
phenomenological/conceptual reasons for placing these techniques in 
the same family. He says that they all mvolve fiction or invention in 
creating the speech and the person that must necessarily be evoked 
(9.2.32). The way that I would put it is this: that the whole fam- 
ily of techniques involves depicting the “presences” in a dialogical 
exchange (either speaking or being addressed) and something of their 
individual identity or character, whether as a person or personified 
thing. 

On this point, however, Anderson instead chooses to correct Quintil- 
ian: “Quintilian’s own interpretation of the figure is rather broad and 
one is inclined to say that he sidetracks somewhat, e.g., at Inst. 9.2.36 
where he refers to the possibility of introducing an imaginary objector. 
That is really another figure altogether (cf. s.v. émeg@tnotc).”** Quin- 
tilian clearly thinks that an imaginary objection in the words of the 
person objecting is ngoownonoue. (Anderson does not even mention 
the objection in the form of neoownonoua of Rom 11:19 introduced 
with “you will say.”) I find Thomas M. Conley’s comment to be more 
insightful of the actual use of these figures in our extant evidence. He 
notes the helpfulness of Quintilian’s acknowledgment of family relations 
instead of making him conform to later tradition and rigid definitions, 
thus: *... Quit. Inst. 9:2:37ff., who holds sermocinatio and prosopopoeia to 
be inseparable. Related to these, functionally, are ‘prayer’ and ‘apostro- 
phe’, both important for achieving presence and community"? Conley 
translates meoommonotia as “speaking in character" and sermocinatio as 
“dialogue.” 


23 So Quint. 9.2.32: Ego iam recepto more utrumque eodem modo appellavi (“For my part, I 
call both by the same generally accepted term”). 

?* Rhetorical Theory, 312. Here &neowrnoıs means the interlocutor or rather his ques- 
tion/objection. 

25 “Philo of Alexandria,” in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period (330 
B.C. — A.D. 400) ed. S. E. Porter (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 701 n. 11. 
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The narrowness and rigidity of Anderson's approach becomes appar- 
ent when one notes that Quintilian gives exactly the same example 
from Cicero for interrogatio (Anderson’s &neoo otc) that he does for 
apostrophe: *What was that sword of yours doing, Tubero, in the field 
of Pharsalus?” (Cic. Pro Lig. 3.9).°° Rhetorical theorists, of course, could 
and did distinguish and attempt to define distinctly different types of 
speaking in the character of another, including real, imaginary, and 
dead people; soliloquies and interior dialogue; and dialogue of various 
sorts. In practice, however, such sharp distinctions are often difficult 
and the boundaries between these figures were fluid. Anderson himself 
by close reading notes that Theon includes dialogue under ngo0wno- 
x oia. ? 

Apostrophe or exclamatio also has a natural relation to speech-in— 
character and dialogue. ‘The former makes present an imaginary per- 
son and the latter has an imaginary person speaking with someone. In 
apostrophe, the writer or person actually giving the speech participates 
by addressing an imagined person. The ancient discussions emphasize 
that apostrophe 1s a sudden and unexpected turning from the audi- 
ence (usually the judge in forensic rhetoric) to the imagined person or 
personified thing. Quintilian discusses apostrophe immediately after he 
treats nooownonoua. This suggests the affinity of the two figures. More- 
over, he says that in meoommonouia, “we may introduce conversations 
between ourselves and others” (9.2.30). This obviously involves address- 
ing this person who is imagined to be present and is, therefore, akin 
to apostrophe as he defines it, although perhaps without the element 
of sudden turning. Quintilian’s example noted above of the address to 
Tubero might be considered not only an instance of apostrophe and 
rhetorical question, but also negoownonoLa; each seen from a different, 
but related, angle. Little is at stake in deciding if apostrophe to imagi- 
nary persons might be called teoowxonota, but much in understand- 
ing that they are related figures. 


Apostrophe, IIooownonoua, and Dialogue in Romans 


In my reading of Romans, I argue that all of these related techniques 
are used together to form a dialogical unit in 2:1-4:2. Paul's develop- 
ment of these figures, I believe, would have also prepared the ancient 


2 In Quint. 9.2.7 and 38. 
27 Rhetorical Theory, 313. 
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reader for the nooownonoua in 7:7-8:2. Anderson argues that 3:1-4:2 
cannot be a dialogue between Paul and a Jewish teacher because such 
zoocoxozoda was always introduced with words that formally intro- 
duce an imaginary speaker. As I have shown in my work on the dia- 
tribe, in the book on Romans and in the examples here, this is simply 
not true. On the other hand, I agree that ancient speech and texts 
normally gave clear indications of a conversation with an imaginary 
person even though ancient readers of scriptura continua faced greater 
textual ambiguity than modern readers do.” My argument is that the 
apostrophes of 2:1-16 and 17-29 are introductions for the dialogue that 
follows and would have made the neoownonoula clear for the ancient 
reader. In the book, I provided analogies from ancient literature. I want 
to stress here that this evidence can be much expanded and the issues 
sharpened. The power of the case lies in the evidence from actual prac- 
tice. So-called rhetorical theorists like Quintilian can be very helpful, 
but for several reasons, chiefly their focus on forensic speeches, the pre- 
scriptions of the theorist do not correspond well to the range of actual 
practice in extant literature. 

Apostrophe, neoownonoua and dialogue appear in many forms of 
ancient literature and in literature and writings of people from various 
social, economic and ethnic contexts. It is a vast illusion to think that 
the few extant rhetorical handbooks and so-called theorists adequately 
represent this literary and rhetorical complexity. Different forms of lit- 
erature use these techniques variously in ways consonant with their 
own generic requirements and rhetorical strategies. A thinker as sharp 
as Quintilian shows an awareness of this fact and reveals it with occa- 
sional comments. But he is so focused on forensic rhetoric and more 
generally on the types of speaking customarily practiced by Roman 
and Greek aristocrats that the Institutio does not reflect the actual vari- 
ety in the use of such techniques. From Quintilian, for example, one 
would never guess that the majority of instances of ngoownono1« (later 
called 78omotia) among the papyri, and they are numerous, are poetic 
efforts in hexameter.? Teachers in Egypt, at least, made the technique a 
favorite practice for learning to study and write poetry. l'heon mentions 
(Prog. 20-22) that exercises in ng00WnonoLla provide training for pane- 


28 Saenger, Space Between Words, 1-17. 
?9? For many examples and discussion of hexameter, see J. L. Fournet, “Une éthopée 
de Cain dans le Codex des Visions de la Bodmer,” ZPE 92 (1992) 253-66. 
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gyric, protreptic and writing letters. The figure appears in the mor- 
alizing of Hesiod and for the first time regularly in forensic speeches 
already among the Attic orators.?? The latter set a pattern for later judi- 
cial oratory of employing meoomaxonotia in epilogues, although one also 
finds other uses. They also make apostrophe a standard figure in foren- 
sic oratory.?! 

I find four points about the use of these figures in extant literature 
to be particularly helpful for reading Paul’s letter to the Romans. First, 
apostrophe, nooownonoua and dialogue often appear in combinations. 
Second, nooownonoLla can be indicated in the discourse in a number 
of ways; these indicators usually appear in the immediately preceding 
text and context of at least the first instance in the particular discourse. 
Third, apostrophe makes an excellent introduction to zooooxonotía 
because it involves naming and/or characterization in the invocation 
of a real or fictitious person. Fourth, earlier instances of moeoommomoua 
may prepare the reader for recognizing later appearances of the figure 
and related techniques. Thus Anderson’s criticism to the effect that 
what I identify as the ngoownonoua (in the form of dialogue) of 3:1 
and following is unintroduced, neglects my argument. The apt question 
for Romans is whether in ancient practice, not meoownonoua, but 
apostrophe needed to be introduced with some explicit words that 
said, in effect, “now I am going to call up and address so-and-so as 
if he stood before me.” The answer is “no,” because the apostrophe 
itself performed this function and the dramatic sudden turning was a 
rhetorically valued feature of the technique. 

By “combinations,” I mean that these techniques work together as 
parts of larger dramatic units. ‘These units involve an exchange of 
speech between the author portrayed in the text and an imagined 
person or persons whose words are invented. Such combinations can 
take a variety of forms according to the inventive powers of the speaker 
or writer. Already in the Athenian orator Aeschines, one finds an 
interesting and complex case. In Against Ctesiphon 21, he “formally” 
introduces words of an imaginary person: “Oh Heracles! (someone may 
reply) Because I held a public office, I cannot leave the country?” Then 
Aeschines apostrophizes this person until ($22), where the imaginary 


30 On both figures in the orators see the subject index of Stephen Ussher, Greek 
Oratory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
31 Thid., index, s.v. apostrophe. 
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speaker says, “Yes, but there is a certain man who has neither received 
nor spent public funds, but has only had some involvement in govern- 
ment.” Here one knows that these are the words of the person intro- 
duced in §21 because of the orator’s initial “someone may reply” and 
the character of those first words of apostrophe that fit the later objec- 
tion. Another unintroduced example of meoownonoua by the person 
occurs at the end of $22. 

Such combinations may also begin with an apostrophe. In The Worse 
Attacks the Better 150, Philo suddenly addresses Cain, “What are you 
saying, noble sir? If you have been exiled from the whole earth, can 
you still hide? How? Would you be able to live?” ‘This long apostrophe 
to Cain continues until §§156-7 when Cain reacts with a speech in 
which he characterizes himself as an Epicurean. Philo responds in §158 
with an indignant apostrophe. Later in §§163 and 166 Philo breaks 
into apostrophes in the second person singular, and because of what 
went before, Cain is clearly the addressee. The point is that these 
combinations allow for a kind of “running” dialogue using apostrophe 
or xgoocozozoia that is simply resumed without introduction in order 
to break up the author's prose. T'he reader 1s expected to understand 
these asides based on the context. 

Epictetus provides numerous examples of complex combinations that 
begin with unintroduced apostrophe and neoownonoua. Diss. 2.6.16 
initiates a sudden unintroduced apostrophe. Epictetus has just said 
that people blame their circumstances and then turns to an imaginary 
speaker: “What sort of circumstances, man (áv0oozs)?" The apostro- 
phe in the second person singular continues until meoownonotia in the 
form of an objection from the man occurs in §21: “I am in danger of 
my life in Caesar's presence.” Epictetus answers and the pattern contin- 
ues with the imaginary speaker interjecting, “But I risk my reputation 
in court” (21); “But I am in danger of being exiled” (22); “Yes” to a 
question from Epictetus (22); “What if I am sent to Gyara?” (22). Nei- 
ther the apostrophe nor any of the five instances of speech-in-character 
have any sort of “formal introduction” whatsoever, and yet the fig- 
ures are clear. The apostrophe of the “man” establishes the presence 
of the imaginary person and the interlocutor’s words make no sense 
as Epictetus’ own, but characterize a person who makes petty excuses 
for not acting with moral courage. The words of the “I” fit the man 
introduced in the apostrophe. Likewise in Diss. 3.20.4, the philosopher 
suddenly turns in apostrophe to someone who is addressed twice with 
avdoune. A little dialogue follows (g—10), like that in Rom 3:1, with a 
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question from the addressee followed by further questions and answers. 
I have elsewhere provided many examples of unintroduced apostrophes 
that introduce meoommoxouic. of various sorts.* 

Sudden, unintroduced apostrophe 1s very common and seems to be 
the norm in moral and philosophical literature. It already occurs in 
the Attic Orators. Aeschines (Timarchus 29) turns toward an addressee 
after a “Why?” (ti ön xove;) that follows a statement about the enact- 
ment of a law forbidding certain people from speaking in the assembly: 
“Man (ävdowne), if you do not take up arms on behalf of the city or 
if you cannot defend the city due to cowardice, you must not claim 
the right to advise the city.” The “why” is ambiguous. Is it tooowmo- 
noa representing a question of the “man” or is it merely the orator's 
rhetorical question to set up the apostrophe? Even so, the apostrophe 
is unambiguous; it 1s speech directed to an imaginary person. A quick 
and very incomplete survey of Philo finds twelve instances of sudden 
unintroduced apostrophes.” Numerous examples occur in Epictetus.** 
Instances can be found in Seneca, Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch and other 
writers.” Philo’s “I ask you sir money-lender ...” (Spec. Leg. 75) or apos- 
trophes to an unnamed “man” typically depict a certain moral or reli- 
gious type in a critical way that dramatically illustrates and urges some 
lessen for the audience while advancing an argument. 

Thus, contrary to Anderson's criticisms, Romans 2-4 contains abso- 
lutely typical usage of apostrophe to introduce neoownonoua. Richard 
Hays has complained that my reading of the dialogue in 3:1-9 lacks 
“methodological controls."** I find this to be a somewhat silly criticism. 
The only criterion is sense. When something that looks exactly like a 
dialogue follows the apostrophe of the Jewish teacher of gentiles in 2:17— 
29 and certain words make excellent sense as words of that character, in 
light of the previous discourse, then it probably is a dialogue. There 1s 


32 "The Diatribe and Romans, 161 and n. 36. For further examples and examples of other 
combinations including those introduced with meoownomouia, see also tbid., 86-92, 159— 
60. 

53 Spec. Leg. 1.294, 320; 2.75, 82, 247; 3.166; Quod deterius potiori 150, 156, 158, 163, 166; 
De virt. 133; Quod deus immutabilis 147. 

5* Diss. 1.9.29; 1.3.53 1.7.31; The Diatribe and Romans, 86-91. 

35 The Diatribe and Romans, 86-93; Dio Chrys. Or. 16.10. 

36 “The Gospel is the Power of God for the Gentiles Only’? A Critique of Stanley 
Stowers' A Rereading of Romans," Critical Review of Books in Religion 1996 (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1997). I would like to point out that the title of the review very much distorts my 
position. The book does not claim that salvation was for gentiles only, but rather for 
both Jews and gentiles. 
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simply no good (i.e., historical and non-theological / ecclesiastical) rea- 
son why the letters of Paul should be treated differently by modern 
translators, editors and exegetes than the texts of Philo, Epictetus and 
other ancient writers. In these, quotation marks and textual arrange- 
ment regularly set off dialogue and neoownonoua in texts very much 
like the Pauline passages. One could, of course, formalize rules or cri- 
teria, and to some extent I have in previous work, but these quickly 
become laboring the obvious. A more helpful suggestion would be for 
interested scholars to study the analogous passages in Epictetus, Philo, 
and other writers in order to get a sense of the oral rhetoric of ancient 
reading and writing that 1s so different from our own by the visual artic- 
ulation of the spatial arrangement of words with cues of punctuation. 

The question of neoownonoua in 7:7-8:2 is, I admit, more diffi- 
cult and requires a discussion that goes beyond what is possible here. 
Anderson thinks that there is more to my claim than with the ear- 
lier passages, but finally disagrees with the ancient commentators who 
found it there.? Again he appeals to the—what I hope is now shown 
to be the baseless—issue of non-introduction. Here I simply want to 
sharpen a few of the points about the kind of argument that I have 
and would make for reading chapter 7 with the figure. First, my case 
rests very heavily on my reading of 1:18-2:16, which gives, in my view, 
an account of gentile idolatry that produced bondage to passion and 
desire or àxoaoía (“weakness of will” or *incontinence") and an apos- 
trophe to precisely one of these akratic gentiles (1.e., 2:116). I will not 
repeat my argument for the way that the text very strongly identifies 
the “man” as one of the gentile idolators of chapter one.? But I will 
say that I consider the argument/evidence to be about as decisive as an 
exegetical argument can be. 

The person in Rom 7 forms a classic depiction of an akratic per- 
son as many commentators from Origen onwards have recognized.” 
Much of my case, then, rests on the idea that ancient readers/listeners 
were attuned to listening for the reappearance of characters introduced 


57 Rhetorical Theory, 181-83. 

38 Rereading of Romans, 100—142, 251-84. I have not transliterated the term as akrasia 
here, although one frequently sees it transliterated in scholarship and even used as an 
English loan word that can be morphed to the adjective akratic. 

39 Ibid., 103-4. In addition see also the portrayal of the character type in Tabula of 
Cebes 28.2; cf. 19.5. 

^" Recently reaffirmed strongly by Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2000) 243-46. 
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earlier in the discourse through apostrophe and/or neoownonoua. But 
here is the rub: The type of the akratic person does not exist for modern 
readers, whereas it was one of the most widely discussed and repre- 
sented figures in Graeco-Roman antiquity.’ Thus we cannot easily see 
a connection that was probably obvious to them. 

Although he does not read chapter two as I do, Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen has recently produced a convincing interpretation of Rom 
2:15 that, I believe, adds weight to my understanding of the person 
addressed in 2:1-16 as an akratic gentile. He has shown that the descrip- 
tion of the divided mind or conscience of 2:15 is that of akrasia.? Thus 
it is not only the way that 1:32-2:3 identifies the person as one of the 
people described in 1:18-31, but also a reference in 2:15 that tags the 
issue as that of àxoaocía. When Rom 7:7 raises a question introduced 
with “what shall we say?” and a speaker begins talking about his &nıdv- 
uia (“sexual desire” or “lust”) and later his dxgaoie, ancient readers, I 
suggest, would have likely heard the akratic man of 2:1-16 whom Paul 
had chastised for his presumptuous arrogance and self-delusion about 
his bondage to passion and desire (cf. 1.24-32). The source of the per- 
son's judging of his fellow gentiles becomes clear, he 1s a gentile who 
has tried to find self-mastery in moral teachings from the Judean law. 
(Other arguments from the immediate context and 7:7-8:2 itself can be 
found in my book.*) In my view, then. it is not quite correct to say that 
the speech in 7:7-8:2 is without introduction. 


Rhetorical Figures and Pauls Rhetorical Education 


The larger purpose of Anderson's discussion of my work and that of 
many other scholars is to argue against the idea that Paul was versed 
in rhetorical theory such as that represented in the famous writings 
on the subject by Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian and so on. Anderson's 
conclusion is a strong negative on the question. But as I have argued, 
Paul was undoubtedly skilled in apostrophe and neo0wnonoUa, and in 
ways typical of many extant writers from antiquity. Yet I agree that 
Paul's letters show few if any signs of the kind of rhetorical education 


^! For references to some of this literature and to theme, see Rereading of Romans, 
260-64. 

42 Paul and the Stoics, 203, 208 and 360 n. 43. 

53. Rereading of Romans, 258-84. 

+ Anderson does not even mention the zxoooononoda of Rom 11:19 introduced with 
“you will say.” 
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advocated by such theorists. Anderson’s way of posing the issue of 
Paul’s rhetorical knowledge makes it difficult for him to deal with the 
seeming anomaly of the last two sentences. Anderson tends to take the 
normative stance of the theorists themselves, so that their prescriptions 
come to represent all rhetoric. The actual picture requires a larger 
critical view in which the theorists are taken merely as one, albeit 
very important, set of evidence for the varied and complex rhetorical 
culture of the early Roman empire. Thus Anderson’s argument is set 
up in terms of a false alternative: Paul either knew rhetorical theory as 
represented by the extant canon that Anderson surveys or he had no 
rhetoric at all. Anderson, of course, knows better, but his formulation of 
the issue misleads his project. 

Frankly, I am mystified that Anderson takes my work as support- 
ing the idea that Paul was trained in the elite culture of rhetoric. My 
study of the diatribe, focusing on its dialogical and pedagogical fea- 
tures, illuminated just such an alternative tradition of rhetoric nour- 
ished by moral teachers and philosophers who may or may not have 
had high rhetorical educations. My work on letter writing tried to show 
the limited and complex relationship between epistolography and the 
dominant rhetorical tradition.” Yet Anderson misrepresents this posi- 
tion.“ My comparison of types of letters to the broad functional cat- 
egories of three rhetorical genres is phenomenological and certainly 
not an attempt to claim that the rules for speeches were considered 
generally applicable to letters." I write that “letter writing remained 
only on the fringes of formal rhetorical education throughout antiq- 
uity,” (34); “the letter writing tradition was essentially independent of 
rhetoric" (52); and that moral “exhortation was never systematically 
treated by rhetoricians" (91). I conclude that Christian letters in the 
first two centuries were largely paraenetic and hortatory and that the 
hortatory moral tradition “was only tangentially related to rhetorical 
theory” (52). I have consistently maintained that Paul's letters do not 
follow the rhetorical parts of speeches or other rules for speeches. 

Near the beginning of my discussion of 1oooononoa I write, “Paul’s 
Greek educational level roughly equals that of someone who had pri- 
mary instruction with a grammaticus, or teacher of letters, and then 


^5 Letter Writing in Graeco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986). 

46 Rhetorical Theory, 102-104. 

#7 Of course, as Anderson himself admits, letters were sometimes treated as speeches. 
He has a whole section on what he calls “letter-speeches.” (Rhetorical Theory, 104) 
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studied letter writing and some elementary rhetorical exercises.” This 
clearly excludes the higher rhetorical theory. It 1s not wrong, however, 
then to go to Cicero and Quintilian in an attempt to understand the 
figure of meoommonotia. Paul's education may have been outside of 
typical Greek schools so that I write “roughly equals.” Paul also stud- 
ied the Septuagint somewhere and in a tradition that read it partly 
through categories and terms that came from Greek philosophy. The 
same teacher who taught him the skills in letter writing that make his 
letters literarily and rhetorically far above the common papyrus let- 
ters may also have trained him in some progymnastic exercises useful 
to letter writers. Among these were zoooczozoa and its first cousins, 
apostrophe and dialogue. 


48 Rereading of Romans, 17. The way the sentence is written and punctuated one might 
misleadingly get the impression that the grammaticus and the teacher of letters were the 
same. The former was of a much higher educational level and could take students far 
beyond the early stages of reading and writing. 
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ANALOGY AND ALLEGORY 
IN CLASSICAL RHETORIC 


Thomas H. Olbricht 


For a long time I have been interested in how rhetoric functions in dif- 
ferent contexts, especially in the synagogue and church.! This interest 1s 
obviously related to Biblical criticism, especially in these times in which 
rhetorical criticism has once again come to the fore among Biblical 
scholars.” In a somewhat parallel endeavor Professor Malherbe and his 
students have scrutinized styles of exhortation in the Graeco-Roman 
world and in early Christianity? 

In my opinion, it may be as important to give attention to what the 
ancient rhetoricians failed to expound upon as to what they encom- 
passed. One area they did not pursue in any depth was the rhetorical 
function of analogical and allegorical materials in religious discourse.* 


! Thomas H. Olbricht, “An Aristotelian Rhetorical Analysis of 1 Thessalonians,” 
Greeks, Romans, and Christians, Essays in Honor of Abraham FJ. Malherbe, ed. by D. L. Balch, 
E. Ferguson, W. A. Meeks (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1990) 216-236. The latest 
is "Anticipating and Presenting the Case for Christ as High Priest in Hebrews", to 
appear in a volume of essays ed. by Walter Überlacker, Anders Eriksson and Thomas 
H. Olbricht (Harrisburg: "Trinity Press International, 2002). 

? Duane F. Watson and Alan J. Hauser, Rhetorical Criticism of the Bible: A Comprehensive 
Bibliography with Notes on History & Method (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1994); see also the bibliog- 
raphy in R. Dean Anderson, Jr., Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (Kampen: Kok Pharos 
Publishing, 1996); Thomas H. Olbricht, “Biblical Interpretation in North American in 
the 20th Century”, Historical Handbook of Major Biblical Interpreters, D. K. McKim, edi- 
tor, (Carol Stream: InterVarsity Press, 1998) 555-556 (on Malherbe and his students see 
552). See also Gregory E. Sterling, “Hellenistic Philosophy and the New Testament," 
Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament, ed. S. E. Porter (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 317. 

3 Abraham J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, A Graeco-Roman Sourcebook (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1986); Abraham, J. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New 
Testament,” ANRW 11.26.2 (1992) 267-333; Stanley K. Stowers, The Diatribe and Pauls 
Letter to the Romans (SBLDS 57; Chico: Scholars Press, 1981); Stanley K. Stowers, 
Letter Writing in Graeco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986); Stanley 
K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans: Justice, Jews, & Gentiles (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1994). 

^ Many useful works have been published on the definition and characteristics 
of analogy and allegory some of them focusing specifically on Alexandria, including: 
Sayre N. Greenfield, The Ends of Allegory (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 1998); 
Marc Mastrangelo, “The Psychomachia of Prudentius: A Reappraisal of the Greek 
Sources and the Origins of Allegory” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation; Brown Uni- 
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They focused upon speeches in the court (forensic), the political assem- 
bly (deliberative) and ceremonial occasions in the cities (epideictic).? 
They did not comment on the special contours of rhetorical approaches 
in the synagogues or churches because they knew nothing of these con- 
texts. 

In this essay I shall scrutinize the comments of the Graeco-Roman 
rhetoricians upon the analogical aspects of discourse. But I shall also 
suggest that some early Jewish and Christian settings for religious dis- 
course were fertile grounds for the contributions of classical rhetoric, 
while, in contrast, others were seedbeds for analogical discourse of the 
sort unnoticed by the rhetoricians. 


Rhetoricians and the Analogical 


While Greek and Roman writers on rhetorical theory and practice 
commented on similes and metaphors, that is, analogical figures of 
speech, they discussed only to a limited extent the larger metaphorical 
constructs in discourse. We therefore need to explore the way in which 
the rhetoricians took up these figures and determine in what manner 
they thought rhetorical power was attained thereby. The rhetoricians 


versity, 1997); Roger Travis, Allegory and the Tragic Chorus in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 1999); John Gwyn Griffiths, The Tradition of Allegory 
in Egypt (Vendome: Imprimerie des Presses Universitaires de France, 1969); Christoph 
Bloennigen, Der Griechische Ursprung der Juedisch-Hellenistischen Allegorese und thre Rezeption 
in der Alexandrinischen Patristik (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1992); David Dawson, 
Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1992); Henry Chadwick, Antike Schrifiauslegung: Pagane und Christliche Allegorese; 
Activa und Passiva im Antiken Umgang mit der Bibel (Berlin: de Gruyer, 1998); I. Christiansen, 
Die Technik der allegorischen Auslegungswissenschafl bei Philon von Alexandrien (Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der biblischen Hermeneutik 7; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1969); Naomi G. Cohen, 
Philo Judaeus: His Universe of Discourse (Beiträge zur Erforschung des Alten Testaments 
und Antiken Judentums 24; Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1995); David Daube, “Alexandrian 
Methods of Interpretation and the Rabbis,” Festschrift Hans Lewald (Basel: Helbing und 
Lichtenhahn, 1953) 27-44; Gerhard Delling, “Wunder—Allegorie—Mythus bei Philon 
von Alexandreia," Studien zum Neuen Testament und zum hellenistischen Judentum (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1970) 72-129; David M. Hay, Both Literal and Allegorical: 
Studies ın Philo of Alexandria’s Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus (Brown Judaic 
Series 232; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991); Burton Mack, “Weisheit und Allegorie bei 
Philo von Alexandrien," Studia Philonica 5 (1972) 57-105; Jean Pépin, Mythe et allégorie: 
Les origines grecques et les contestations judeo-chretiennes (Paris: Aubier, 1958); E. Stein, Die Alle- 
gorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandria (Beihefte zur ZNW 51; Giessen: Tópelmann, 1929). 
5 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1,3. 
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examined here are Aristotle, The Rhetoric (ca. 335 B.C.E); [ps-]Demet- 
rius On Style (ca. second century, BCE—first century CE); The Rhetorica 
ad Herenntum (ca. 85 BCE); Cicero, in De inventione (ca. 89 BCE) and De 
oratore (55 BCE.); Longinus, in On the Sublime (ca. First Century, CE); and 
Quintilian, in Jnstitutio oratoria (ca. 92 CE) 

While something may be learned from rhetoricians prior to Aristo- 
tle regarding analogies, it is with Aristotle that clear guidelines have 
come down to us.° The two major terms employed by Aristotle in 
regard to comparison are magaBoAy (“parable, semblance”) and ei- 
xov (image, figure").? In discussing forms of proof Aristotle high- 
lighted two kinds: examples and enthymemes.? The examples are fur- 
ther divided into two kinds: those that have happened, which we may 
designate historical, and those invented, that is, comparisons (naoaßo- 
in) or fables (Adyot).!° It is the latter that is of interest to us here. Aris- 
totle, though providing examples from Aesop, does not state wherein 
lies their power! He argued that even though fables are easier to 
come upon than historical comparisons, “...those derived from facts 
are more useful for deliberative oratory, because as a rule the future 
resembles the past."? He further argued that enthymemes have more 
power than examples, though the two should be employed to support 
each other. 

One of Aristotle’s fables invites further reflection on its power. 


Aesop, when defending at Samos a demagogue who was being tried for 
his life, related the following anecdote. “A fox, while crossing a river, was 
driven into a ravine. Being unable to get out, she was for a long time in 
sore distress, and a number of dog-fleas clung to her skin. A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her and, moved with compassion, asked her if he 
should remove the fleas. The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked 
the reason, she answered; “They are already full of me and draw little 
blood; but if you take them away, others will come that are hungry and 
will drain what remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, will 


6 Marsh H. McCall, Jr., Ancient Rhetorical Theories of Simile and Comparison (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1969) 1-23. 

7 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 3,19,5; 2,20,4. 

8 Ibid., 3,4,3. C£. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 8,6, 8, 9. 

9 Thid., 2, 20, 1. 

10 Ibid., 2, 20, 3. 

11 Ibid., 2, 20, 5-8. 

1? Ibid., 2, 20, 8. Unless otherwise noted, translations from Aristotle are those of John 
Henry Freese in the Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1959). 
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suffer no more harm from this man, for he is wealthy; but if you put him 
to death, others will come who are poor, who will steal and squander 
your public funds." ? 


The fable in this case shifts the focus away from the demagogue against 
whom much animosity persisted to the fox, a neutral enüty loosely 
analogous to the demagogue's “victims.” The plight of the fox stirs 
compassion, while her sagacity elicits respect because of the grounds 
upon which she rejected help in removing the fleas. T'he point 1s simply 
and vividly made without stirring the inflammatory passions that arise 
in respect to the demagogue: should the demagogue be deposed he will 
be replaced by others whose needs are unfulfilled. The power of the 
fable therefore, lies in its ability to make a persuasive point that elicited 
the plaintiffs’ interests while simultaneously waylaying rancor against 
the one being defended." 

Aristotle discussed eixov in Book III (“on style and arrangement”) in 
chapters 2,4, 10, 11. The word eixov is here translated “simile,” though 
Aristotle stated that it is difficult to distinguish simile from metaphor. 
As a stylistic devise Aristotle thought that metaphor was crucial: “It is 
the metaphor above all that gives perspicuity (coqéc), pleasure, and a 
foreign air, and it cannot be learnt from any else; but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate.” In this case 
Aristotle declared that what gives analogical devices power are their 
resultant clarity and liveliness. Because they do so they increase the 
ease of learning. 


Easy learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean something, so 
that all words which make us learn something are most pleasant. Now we 
do not know the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we know 
already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above all produces this effect; for 
when Homer calls old age stubble, he teaches and informs us through 
the genus; for both have lost their bloom.!6 


15 Ibid., 2, 20, 6, 7. 

4 Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca (The New Rhetoric: A Treatise on Argu- 
mentation [South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press, 1969] 371-410) provide useful 
comments on analogy, metaphor, and simile and deal schematically with aspects of 
argumentative and stylistic power; however, they do not really take up the rhetorical 
power, that is, how or why rhetorically analogical materials enhance the argument. 

15 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 3, 2, 8-9. 

16 Tbid., 3, 10, 2-3. See also Richard Moran, “Artifice and Persuasion: the Work 
of Metaphor in the Rhetoric”. Essays on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ed. Amélie Oksenberg Rorty 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996) 385-398. 
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Clearly then for Aristotle allegories, fables, and metaphors, that is, 
all types of analogies, serve to clarify and imbue liveliness, and to a 
lesser extent, augment substance. The purpose is not, as with Philo and 
Clement to penetrate into a more fundamental level of reality." The 
chief end is pragmatic, that 1s, to win the case in the law court, to 
persuade the citizens of the polis, or to praise and blame the forefathers 
of cities and states. 

The discourse of [ps-] Demetrius, On Style was famous for setting out 
four levels of style: the grand, the elegant, the plain and the forceful.'? 
The author argued that metaphors particularly were the driving force 
of the grand style: 


The diction in the grand style should be distinguished, distinctive and 
the less usual. It will then have weight, while the normal, usual words 
may always be clear but are in certain cases unimpressive. In the first 
place, we should use metaphors, for they more than anything make prose 
attractive and impressive, but they should not be crowded together (or 
we write a dithyramb instead of prose), nor yet far-fetched but from the 
same general area and based on a true analogy.'? 


He further argued that if a metaphor seemed too bold it could be 
turned into a simile, for example, “instead of saying ‘the orator Python 
was then a rushing torrent against you,” expand it and say ‘was like 
a rushing torrent against you." He also believed that metaphors 
were suitable for the forceful style, if they were to the point and not 
extended comparison.?! In this case metaphors create “force.” Clearly 


17 John Dillon, The Middle Platonists 80 B. C. to A. D. 220 (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1977) 141. Other studies include: Christoph Riedweg, Mysterienterminologie bei 
Platon, Philon und Klemens von Alexandrien (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1987) and Raoul 
Mortley, Connaissance Religieuse et Herméneutique chez Clément D’Alexandrie (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 
1973); Thomas M Conley, Philo’s Rhetoric: Studies in Style, Composition and Exegesis (Berke- 
ley: Center for Hermeneutical Studies, 1987); Thomas H. Olbricht, “Greek Rhetoric 
and the Allegorical Rhetoric of Philo and Clement of Alexandria,” Rhetorical Criticism 
and the Bible: Essays from the 1998 Florence Conference, ed. by S. E. Porter and D. L. Stamps 
(Sheffield: Sheffield University Press, 2001). 

'8 Most scholars think the attribution to Demetrius of Phalerum in the manuscript 
tradition is erroneous. For the problems of dating and authorship see G. M. A. Grube, 
The Greek and Roman Critics (London: Methuen, 1965) 110-21; W. Rhys Roberts in the 
earlier Loeb edition (London: Heinemann, 1932) 270-310, followed by Doreen C. Innes 
in the revised Loeb edition (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995) 312-21; and 
D. M. Schenkenveld, Studies in Demetrius on Style (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1964) 135-48. 

1? Demetrius, On Style, 7778. The translation is that of Innes. 

20 Ibid., 8o. 

21 Thid., 272-274. 
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[ps-] Demetrius believed that analogical devices make discourse arrest- 
ing and provide force, but they have more to do with attractiveness and 
understanding than with substance. 

For a thousand years the Rhetorica ad Herennium was attributed to 
Cicero, but now almost universally it is considered to be by an un- 
known author of about the same time (ca. 85 BCE). It is the first com- 
plete work on rhetoric in Latin that has come down to us.? The ad 
Herennium, in the first part, much as Aristotle, discussed the employment 
of comparisons in juridical situations, but mostly those that are nonfig- 
urative. The work was, in fact, a handbook addressed to Gaius Heren- 
nius for instruction in the techniques of forensic rhetoric. In Book II 
the author discussed embellishment (exornatio) as one of the five parts of 
a complete argument: (1) the proposition, (2) the reason, (3) the proof 
of reason, (4) the embellishment, and the résumé.? Similes, along with 
examples, amplifications, and previous judgments are discussed as com- 
ponents of embellishment.? As with Aristotle, however, it is in the dis- 
cussion of style that the ad Herennium took up the analogical features of 
discourse, but unlike Aristotle, who discussed metaphor and compari- 
son together, the ad Herennium took them up separately. 

Under metaphor the author undertook observations on allegory. 


It [that is, an allegory] assumes three aspects: comparison, argument, 
and contrast. It operates through a comparison when a number of 
metaphors originating in a similarity in the mode of expression are set 
together, as follows: *For when dogs act the part of wolves, to what 
guardian, pray, are we going to entrust our herds of cattle???» 


In none of the examples set forth in the ad Hernneium, however, is 
there an effort to identify allegory as a means of communicating the 
fundamental meaning of reality. The contributions of similes to style 
are to embellish, clarify and make vivid, much as declared by Aristotle. 

In his two treatises, De inventione (ca. 89 BCE) and De oratore (55 BCE), 
Cicero scrutinized comparisons only in the context of forensic rhetoric; 
therefore, he contributes little to understanding metaphor as a means 
of penetrating ontological realitiy. As McCall says, “Cicero makes fre- 
quent use of terms of comparison but never really undertakes any 


?? McCall, Ancient Rhetorical Theories, 57. 

233 Harry Caplan, Ad C. Herennium de Ratione Dicendi (Rhetorica ad Herennium) (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954) 2, 27-30. 

?* Rhetorica ad Herennium, 2, 29. 

?5 Rhetorica ad Herennium, 4, 34. 
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detailed treatment of them. In fact, only the youthful and incomplete 
De Inventione does more than give random attention to comparison.”?° 
Cicero does not associate comparison at any point with metaphor.” In 
a section in De Oratore he considers metaphors as employed for “adorn- 
ment and dignity" and in service to "entertainment." To Cicero, 
it is clear, the employment of metaphor is for embellishment rather 
than argumentative power. Metaphors convey brilliance and should be 
employed insofar as they make the meaning clearer either in action or 
thought. In some cases they may also achieve brevity.” 

Longinus’ On the Sublime (first century CE) essentially followed the 
classical rhetorical tradition. Of interest in this light is his discussion 
of the use and proper number of metaphors, as he cites the views of 
Caecilius, Demosthenes, Aristotle, and 'Theophrastus.? He concludes 
that what is most expressive is a “sustained series of metaphors.”*! He 
cites as an example the generation of vivid comparisons for the various 
anatomical parts of the body. He pointed out that both Xenophon 
and Plato had employed metaphorically an extended itemization of 
bodily parts. Metaphors of this type he argued have a natural grandeur 
and sublimity and exude emotion. Though metaphors are effective, 
he concluded that they tended to lead to excesses. He reminded his 
readers that some criticized Plato for *harsh and intemperate metaphor 
and allegorical bombast."? For Longinus then, analogical materials 
capture attention, and provide sublimity, as well as, emotional force, as 
they “sweep everything along in the forward surge of their current.” 

According to Marsh McCall, Quintilian’s, Institutes (ca. 92 CE) *... 
offers the most complete and perceptive discussion of comparison in 
antüquity."* Many of Quintilian’s comments, however, have to do with 
historical or literal comparisons; however, he was aware that what he 
called “the fictions of poets” might be of use, even though they were 


26 McCall, Ancient Rhetorical Theories, 87. 

27 Ibid., 98. 

28 Cicero, De Oratore, 3, 38, 155-43, 172. 

29 Ibid., 3, 39. 158. 

30 Longinus, On the Sublime, 32. See the discussion of the date and authorship ques- 
tions by Donald Russel, revising the earlier work of W. Hamilton Fyfe, in the Loeb 
edition (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995) 145-48. 

91 Ibid., 32.5. 

32 Ibid., 32.7. 

33 Ibid., 32.3. 

34 McCall, Ancient Rhetorical Theories, 178. 
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less effective as proofs.” In discussing “fictions,” that is, the fables of 
Aesop, which he thought more properly belonged to Hesiod,** Quin- 
tilian declared that they have to do with eloquence, more than with 
proof. 

In regard to metaphor Quintilian felt that they added special dimen- 
sions to discourse. 


Let us begin, then, with the commonest and by far the most beautiful of 
tropes, namely, metaphor, the Greek term for our translatio. It is not merely 
so natural a turn of speech that it is often employed unconsciously or 
by uneducated persons, but it is in itself so attractive and elegant that 
however distinguished the language in which it is embedded it shines 
forth with a light that is all its own. For if it be correctly and appro- 
priately applied, it is quite impossible for its effect to be commonplace, 
mean or unpleasing. It adds to the copiousness of language by the inter- 
change of words and by borrowing, and finally succeeds in accomplish- 
ing the supremely difficult task of providing a name for everything. A 
noun or a verb is transferred from the place to which it properly belongs 
to another where there is either no literal term or the transferred is bet- 
ter than the literal. We do this either because it is necessary or to make 
our meaning clearer or, as I have already said, to produce a decorative 
effect.’ 


Later Quintilian wrote that the “metaphor is designed to move the 
feelings, give special distinction to things and place them vividly before 
the eye ... .”°° 

Quintilian also discussed allegory, but focused more on the meta- 
phorical rather than allegorical if one has in mind allegory as employed 


by Philo and Clement of Alexandria. 


Allegory, which is translated in Latin by inversio, either presenting one 
thing in words and another in meaning, or else something absolutely 
opposed to the meaning of the words. The first type is generally pro- 
duced by a series of metaphors. Take as an example: 


35 Quintilian, Inst. 5, 11, 17. 

36 Ibid., 5, 11, 19. 

37 Frances M. Young (Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997] 176) observed, “The word allegoria is derived from a 
Greek verb meaning ‘to speak in public’ compounded with the adjective allos, meaning 
‘other.’ Ancient definitions all ring the changes on the same theme: allegory is ‘to mean 
something other than what one says’. It is discussed in the rhetorical text books on style 
as a trope, a ‘turn’ or figure of speech, and lies on a spectrum with metaphor and irony.” 

38 Quintilian, Ins. 8, 6, 4-6. 

39 Ibid., 8, 6, 19. 
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“Oh ship, new waves will bear thee back to sea. What dost thou? Make 
the haven, come what may,”* 


Orators, he avowed, make frequent use of allegories, but oratory chiefly 
exhibits plainness of speech. He described the following statement from 
Cicero as a pure allegory. “What I marvel at and complain of is this, 
that there should exist any man so set on destroying his enemy as to 
scuttle the ship on which he himself is sailing."" An obscure allegory, 
he declared is a riddle, for example, “Say in what land, and if thou tell 
me true, I'll hold thee as Apollo’s oracle, Three ells will measure all the 
arch of heaven.” It is not clear from Quintilian exactly what special 
power allegories possess. For him, if they are of value, their meaning 1s 
relatively clear. They seem to be a more cryptic form of metaphor and 
function with the same end in mind. 

From this perusal of the rhetoricians, the power of analogical mate- 
rials first of all lies in clarity, especially in regard to literal or historical 
comparison. Fictional or allegorical analogies supply vivacity, liveliness 
and emotion. They function both to enhance style, and to contribute 
toward proof by way of nadog (“affect”). As such, however, rhetori- 
cians fail to discuss the manner in which analogies provoke profounder 
meanings that lie beneath the surface. Rhetoricians did not reflect upon 
the employment of analogy in the exposition of texts that occurred 
in ancient moral and religious discourse since they essentially ignored 
rhetoric endemic in exposition. 


The Analogical in Exposition 


Another major interest in analogy and allegory in the ancient world 
revolved about the explication and utilization of texts. ‘The Stoic philos- 
opher Cleanthes (third century BCE) may be the first person known 
to use the word dAAnyogia. Frequent use of the term did not come 
about until the first century BCE. In the first century CE, Herach- 


40 Thid., 8, 6, 44. Greenfield commented (The Ends of Allegory, 40-50), “Quintilian’s 
description in his Jnstitutio Oratoria (8.6) concerns rhetorical allegory, but he admits 
that his whole rhetorical discussion of tropes has parallel applications ‘given by the 
teachers of literature as well,’ and his examples derive from both oratory and literature. 
His definition of ‘Allegoria’ as one thing in words and another in meaning” includes 
the idea of reading allegory, Maureen Quilligan notes, as does Quintilian’s point that 
allegory functions by ‘a series of metaphors’ (continuatis translationibus).” 
^! Thid., 8, 6, 47. 

42 Thid., 8, 6, 52. 
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tus in Quaestiones Homericae, (22) defined the term: “That is called alle- 
gory which, as the name implies, says one things but means something 
other than what it says."? Hansen asserts that Philo and Heraclitus 
were the first authors to use “the noun in the meaning of ‘figurative 
interpretation of an authoritative text’ and not long after them Jose- 
phus.”* Plutarch and others of his day gave attention to various forms 
of analogy. In his treatise That the Young Should Study Poetry he provides 
information about the development of the word allegory by saying that 
“what used to be called ‘deeper meanings’ (ünovoicıs) are now called 
‘allegories’ (GAAnyogicus)” (Quom. adolescens poetas audire debeat 4. [19E]).*° 
Other authors reflecting on these matters are Ps.-Plutarch, De Homero 
and Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae compendium. To follow through on these 
analyses provides an additional avenue for understanding the employ- 
ment of analogical approaches in explication in addition to that of the 
rhetoricians. 


The Setting for Analogical Discourse 


Analogical and allegorical rhetorical approaches are in some sense 
endemic in synagogue and church contexts, but more in some than in 
others. The ancient rhetoricians did not scrutinize these sorts of mate- 
rials. For that reason we may presume that they may have more in 
common with another type or setting of discourse for which the rhetori- 
clans provide limited help in assessing the role of analogical speech as 
stylistic and communicative features. For sake of discussion we may ten- 
tatively call this “religious discourse.” Indeed, some examples of reli- 
gious discourses, may be found in the Hellenistic world, for example, 
Dio Chrysostom, Oration 36 (on Zeus), Aelius Aristides Oration 6 (prais- 
ing Asclepius), and Epictetus, Dissertations, all of which date from the 
late first through the second century CE. Unfortunately, extant homi- 
lies from either Jewish or Christian contexts prior to the second century 
CE are few. But enough material survives so that some work has been 


43 On the date and authorship see Felix Buffiére, Heraclite, Allégories d’Homére (Coll. 
Budé; Paris: Société d’Edition «Les Belles Lettres», 1962) vii-x. 

^* R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event (London: SCM Press, 1959) 39. 

#5 See also Jon Whitman, Allegory: The Dynamics of an Ancient and Medieval Technique 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987) Appendix I: “On the History of the Term Allegory” 
(263-68). 

46 D. A. G. Hinks, “Tria Genera Causarum," Classical Quarterly 30 (1936) 170—176. 
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done, even though identification of actual sermons has proven notori- 
ously difficult." 

Noting that there is no technical term for “sermon” in either Greek 
or Latin usage, Folker Siegert has recently proposed a further gradation 
of such religious discourses. Thus, he distinguishes “speeches on reli- 
gious matters” from “speeches explaining sacred doctrines or texts in a 
liturgical setting." Only to the latter would he ascribe the term “ser- 
mon” in the more restrictive sense. For example, he classes Dio’s Or. 36, 
Aristides’ Or. 6, and 4Maccabees as the former type, while Ps-Philo On 
Jonah, Melito’s On the Pascha, and Origen’s Homilies are properly “ser- 
mons.” Whereas most of the ancient religions employed the broader 
forms of religious discourse, Siegert argues that only Jews and Chris- 
tians developed the “sermon” (in the restrictive sense) in the context of 
a liturgical discourse setting.” He also locates the roots of this tradition, 
at least in part, in the Alexandrian Jewish community.’ 

This observation, brings us back to a classic suggestion regarding the 
role of religious discourse in the development of distinctive “schools” of 
Christian interpretation. As it is traditionally articulated, the analogical 
is much more obvious in the discourses of Alexandria than in Antioch. 
I am intrigued by the fact that rhetoric flourished in Antioch, but not 
so much in Alexandria. Alexandria had its share of sophists, as Bruce 


#7 One of the earliest was the study of Hartwig Thyen, Der Stil der füdisch-Hellenis- 
tischen Homilie (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1955), which was written in 
large measure as a response to Bultmann's dissertation comparing Paul's “preaching” 
to the Cynic-Stoic diatribe (Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe 
[FRLANT 13; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910]). Thyen attempted to argue 
that Paul's dependence on the Hellenistic moralist tradition, as seen in Epictetus, was 
at most indirect, since there was already a fully developed use of comparable preaching 
forms in the synagogue. His arguments were not persuasive, however; cf. the review of 
Thyen by Gerhard Delling in 7LZ 82 (1957) 352-54; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists 
and the NT,” 313-20 and esp. n. 228; and Stowers, The Diatribe, 41. More recent efforts 
to identify actual Jewish synagogue homiles has been somewhat more restrained. Cf. 
W. R. Stegner, “The Ancient Jewish Synagogue Homily”, Graeco-Roman Literature and the 
New Testament, D. E. Aune, ed. (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 51-69; J. I. H. McDonald, 
Kerygma and Didache (SNTSMS 37; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980); C. 
Schneider, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums, II (Munich: Beck, 1954). 

48 Folker Siegert, “Homily and Panegyrical Sermon” Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in 
the Hellenistic Period 330 B. C.—A. D. 400, ed. by Stanley E. Porter, Leiden, Brill, 1997) 
4217443. 

49 Thid., 422. 


50 Ibid., 433-37. 
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Winter argues persuasively?! But according to Robert W. Smith, no 
major rhetoricians taught there, and it is difficult to locate information 
about specific teachers.? Why was this the case? Let us pose the ques- 
tion another way: was there something in the mindset of Antioch that 
was more compatible with the foci of the ancient rhetoricians than that 
of Alexandria. 

Robert M. Grant and David ‘Tracey wrote in regard to Scripture 
interpretation in Alexandria and Antioch: 


The school of Antioch insisted on the historical reality of the biblical 
revelation. They were unwilling to lose it in a world of symbols and 
shadows. They were more Aristotelian than Platonist. Where the Alexan- 
drines use the word theory as equivalent to allegorical interpretation, the 
Antiochene exegetes use it for a sense of scripture higher or deeper 
than the literal or historical meaning, but firmly based on the letter. 
This understanding does not deny the literal meaning of scripture but 
is grounded on it, as an image is based on the thing represented and 
points towards it.5? 


The major ancient rhetoricians reflected upon discourse in the rumble 
tumble world of the law courts, the assemblies of the polis and larger 
governmental entities, as well as eulogistic discourse on festivals and 
ceremonial days. Their discourse was pragmatic and literalistic. It was 
in this sort of climate that church and synagogue rhetoric flourished in 
Antioch. 

In contrast, decisions affecting the polis in Alexandria tended to be 
made from afar, not at the grass roots level. It is of significance to note 
that rhetoric, as well as those who theorized about rhetoric, flourished 
in contexts in which the citizenry debated policy and practical matters 
such as in Greece, Rome, Great Britain and America.* It is true 
that Alexandrians sometimes spoke and wrote on political matters, for 
example Philo in his famous Embassy to Gaius.^ But these discourses 


5! Bruce W. Winter, Philo and Paul among the Sophists (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1997) 19-112. 

52 Robert W. Smith, The Art of Rhetoric in Alexandria: Its Theory and Practice in the Ancient 
World (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974). 

53 Robert M. Grant with David Tracy, A Short History of the Interpretation of The Bible 
(Fortress Press, 1984) 66. 

5t Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision, 113-126 discusses the context from 
which the various ethnic groups addressed each other and their Roman overseers. 

55 Philo, “On the Embassy to Gaius: The First Part of the Treatise on Virtues,” 
trans. E. H. Colson in LCL X (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962). 
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were presented neither to Alexandrian courts nor to legislative assem- 
blies; they were addressed to Roman officials. 

The Alexandrian authors discoursed extensively on philosophical 
and religious matters in which analogical meanings were pervasive? 
The interests of the intellectuals of the city centered not so much 
in politics and legal affairs, but in metaphysical matters. As Johannes 
Quasten observed, 


The school of Alexandria is the oldest centre of sacred science in the 
history of Christianity. The environment in which it developed gave it 
its distinctive characteristics, predominant interest in the metaphysical 
investigation of the content of the faith, a leaning to the philosophy of 
Plato, and the allegorical interpretation of Sacred Scripture.?? 


It may not be accidental that in contrast with Alexandria, rhetoric 
flourished in Antioch in the third and fourth centuries with Malchion 
(third century), Lucian of Antioch (d. 312), Libanius (314-395?), and 
John Chrysostom (347-407). Part of the reason for the vitality of rheto- 
ric in Antioch is that local administration continued longer. By the 
fourth century, the predominant culture was Christian so that dis- 
courses of the preachers were much more significant in forming public 
opinion than earlier in Alexander.” 

The foci of the classical rhetoricians upon argument and literalistic 
narrative dovetail with the celebrated contours of Antiochian herme- 
neutics.? As Francis Young has observed, 


Antiochene exegesis, then, is grounded in the exegetical activities of the 
rhetorical schools. The objection to Alexandrian allegory is that it treats 
texts as a collection of arbitrary tokens, not as ‘mirroring’ in its narrative 
coherence the truths which may be discerned within it. Mimesis was a 
key term in ancient literary criticism, and the Antiochene approach was 


56 On the use of analogy in philosophy see: G. E. R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy: Two 
Types of Argumentation in Early Greek Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1966) and James S. Measell, “Development of the Concept of Analogy in Philosophy, 
Logic, and Rhetoric to 1850" (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation; University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, 1970). 

» Johannes Quasten, Patrology (3 vols.; Utrecht: Spectrum, 1975) I:2. 

5 J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch: City and Imperial Administration in the Later Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972) 10-20. 

59 Robert L. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in the Late 4" 
Century (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983) 95-127. 

60 Several documents were written against allegory by those of the Antiochene 
school including the five books Against the Allegorists by Theodore of Mopsuestia, accord- 
ing to D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch: A Study of Early Christian Thought in the East 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982) 35. 
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to understand the wording and content of the scriptures as ‘mimetic’ 
of divine truths, thus providing moral and doctrinal teaching, and also 
prophecy.‘! 


In classical rhetoric, little attention is given to analogy except as a stylis- 
tic device as we have observed. Likewise interest of the rhetoricians in 
narrative had little to do with the power of stories, but was limited to 
what the orator needs to convey so as to provide as historical perspec- 
tive on his position or argument. Especially in forensic rhetoric, narra- 
tive was focused upon the pertinent facts of the case. Aristotle wrote: 


... for narrative only belongs in a manner to forensic speech ... From 
some facts a man may be shown to be courageous, from others wise 
or just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, whereas the other is 
intricate and not plain. It is only necessary to recall the famous actions. 
Again, the narrative should be introduced in several places, sometimes 
not at all at the beginning. In deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, 
because no one can narrate things to come; but if there 1s narrative, it 
will be of things past, in order that, being reminded of them, the hearers 
may take better counsel about the future.9? 


In epideictic, narrative 1s of some use in eulogy or funeral oratory, but 
the rhetoricians were more interested in amplification in this regard 
than narrative technique. Little attention was given to narrativity as a 
means of telling one's own story, or that of others. 

The classical rhetoricians likewise commented little on symbol or 
metaphor except as a figure of speech. They did not reflect on allegory 
or larger metaphorical means of conveying truths. Of course, the clas- 
sical philosophers, for example, Plato, employed myths, but the rhetori- 
cians did not discuss these in their rhetorical essays.? The Antiochene 
fathers, mirroring in turn the interests of the rhetoricians, eschewed 
metaphor and allegory as the grounds of inculcating deeper insight into 
reality. Young astutely observed, 


They were not adverse to allegory as a figure of speech. You might say 
they rejected the word allegoria because it had been misappropriated by 
a particular tradition of exegesis which had a different background, and 


9! Young, Biblical Exegesis, 175. Also, Frances M. Young, “The Rhetorical Schools and 
their Influence on Patristic Exegesis” in Rowan Williams, ed., The Making of Orthodoxy. 
Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 182- 
199. 

62 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 3, 13, 5; 16. Cf. Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1. 8-9. Quintilian, Institutio 
Oratoria, 4, 2. 

83 J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato (London: McMillan, 1905). 
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which shattered the narrative coherence of particular texts, and the Bible 
as a whole. 


I have argued, then, that Antiochene exegesis is not simply according 
to the letter, nor was it an anticipation of historical criticism. Rather 
they used the standard literary techniques in use in the rhetorical schools 
to protest against esoteric philosophical deductions being made in what 
they regarded as an arbitrary way.‘* 


In Antioch considerable communication took place for immediate 
practical reasons. Early Christian examples are the Didache, and Igna- 
tius.© So in the context of the Antiochian mindset, classical rhetoric 
is of more help than the sort of discourse incorporating allegory and 
myth such as did Philo, Clement of Alexandria, Origen and various 
other Platonists. In Alexandria, in contrast with Antioch, allegory and 
metaphor flourished, and classical rhetoric generally took a back seat. 
The orientation in Alexandria tended to be philosophical and few dis- 
courses addressing immediate situations are extant. My point is not that 
rhetoric conditioned the mind-set of Antioch, or that by focusing upon 
rhetorical approaches we can pinpoint the salient features of the differ- 
ences between Antioch and Alexandria. I am prepared to argue, how- 
ever, that Antiochian discourses are more representative of the sort that 
rhetoricians analyzed than those of Alexandria. 


Analogy in Synagogue and Church 


A fruitful contrast with the approach of the classical rhetoricians to 
analogical aspects of discourse is a study of Philo (ca. 20 BCE.-50 CE) 
and Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150-215 CE), who communicate in a 
different context and culture from that of Antioch in which rhetoric 
flourished. David Dawson argues that the objective of allegorical inter- 
pretation in Alexandria was cultural revision. 


Although allegorical readers of scripture in ancient Alexandria sought 
to convince their audience that they were interpreting the text itself, 
they were actually seeking to revise their culture through their allegorical 
readings ... Allegory is not so much about meaning or lack of meaning 


9* Young, Biblical Exegesis, 182. 

65 Raymond E. Brown and John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of 
Catholic Christianity (New York: Paulist Press, 1983) 11-86. Also, Christoph Schäublin, 
Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der Antiochenischen Exegese (Köln-Bonn: Peter Han- 
stein, Verlag, 1974); Glanville Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab 
Conquest (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961). 
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in texts as it is a way of using texts and their meanings to situate 
oneself and one’s community with respect to society and culture. We 
have seen that ancient allegorical readers used their readings of scripture 
to reinterpret the world and the other cultural classics that helped sustain 
and legitimate that world. 


From a study of Alexandrine documents, I have come to the conclusion 
that in some types of religious discourse, analogical approaches serve 
a different purpose and possess a different power than that which we 
have tracked in the Graeco-Roman rhetorical tradition. The details of 
such a study are published elsewhere but I here present the conclu- 
sions." ‘These differences are of importance for the rhetorical analysis 
of certain Biblical materials. 

In his discourse On the Creation of the World it is clear that for Philo 
the privileged text of Scripture, properly understood, discloses a reality 
beyond the immediately transparent sense. The focus is larger than 
the tropes and figures of classical rhetoric. Underlying the Scripture 
is a meaning that both incorporates the insights of the philosophers, 
especially Plato, but at the same time modifies and corrects Platonic 
and other philosophical perspectives. This analogical interpretation, 
therefore, does not simply clarify or vivify a point of view. Rather it 
locates a reality behind the discrete, and this underlying dimension 
of reality is the more fundamental because it provides the foundation 
for the discrete. For example, in respect to the tree of life and the 
knowledge of good and evil, Philo wrote: 


This description is, I think, intended symbolically rather than literally; 
for never yet have trees of life or of understanding appeared on the 
earth, nor is it likely that they will appear hereafter. No. Moses evidently 
signifies by the pleasance the ruling power of the soul which is full of 
countless opinions, as it might be of plants.9? 


The text thus sets forth a true account of creation but must be read in 
such a manner that another primary reality also becomes transparent. 
Philo's rhetoric proceeds in the following manner. The Septuagint 
text is the beginning point for discourse because in it fundamental 
insight 1s set forth. Such fundamental insight, however, is not located 
in the discrete details of the text. Rather, it lies behind these details 


66 Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision, 235-236. 

97 Olbricht, *Greek Rhetoric and the Allegorical Rhetoric of Philo and Clement of 
Alexandria." 

6 De opificio mundi, trans. F. H. Colson, LCL I (London: Heinemann, 1929). 

69 On the Creation 154 
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either by way of express declaration, or in words as symbols, or words 
in the etymological roots of words, or in some cases in number sym- 
bolism. For Philo, the rhetoric of allegorization has its own rules, and 
even allegorization has its limits. But fundamental meanings from basic 
Biblical visions take priority over the views of the philosophers. Dawson 
concluded, 


And when the connection between literary revision and social practice 
is kept in view, it becomes unmistakably clear that for Philo allegorical 
interpretation is an effort to make Greek culture Jewish rather than 
to dissolve Jewish identity into Greek culture. Philo’s concern for the 
specific practice of Judaism in Alexandrian society reveals that for him 
allegorical interpretation is central to Jewish communal identity and 
survival in a hostile environment.’ 


Analogy for Philo therefore communicates an ontology, the aim for 
which is considerably different from that of the rhetoricians, for whom 
analogy is essentially mere vivacity of style.”! 

Clement, likewise employs allegory, not so much to clarify, or vivify 
a point of view, but so as to establish that his arguments are grounded 
in the Scriptures allegorically. On occasion Clement identified a person 
or object in scripture as a type, which Philo seldom did, for example, 
that Isaac is a type of Christ.” Typology posits a world in which that 
which comes afterward brings to fruition what is declared earlier. Such 
interpretation has a time line; it is horizontal. For Philo there was 
more of a vertical sense of allegorization. Philo believed that Scripture 
adumbrated fundamental reality when one searched for basic truths 
by probing the mysteries and symbols of the text. The allegorization 
pointed upward (that is, beyond sense experience) and downward (that 
is, probing the foundational bedrock). 

The allegorization of Clement of Alexandria was essentially hori- 
zontal and immediate. ‘Texts and persons in history adumbrated posi- 
tions and persons about whom Clement set out to establish a theolog- 
ical ground point. These points had mostly to do with practical affairs 


7 Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision, 74. 

71 Manuel Alexandre, Jr., Rhetorical Argumentation in Philo of Alexandria (Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1999) has written an exemplary work on Philo employing the insights of the 
classical rhetoricians. But in my judgment he has missed some of the major features of 
Philo’s discourses, that is, structure dependent upon Scripture, and the rhetorical fea- 
tures of analogical and allegorical materials. He was dependent on the rhetoricians and 
the rhetoricians provide no guidelines for commenting on these significant features. 

72 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis I-III, trans. John Ferguson (Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1991) 31. 
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and in that sense were more in line with allegorization as discussed 
by the rhetoricians. But whereas the example of allegories offered by 
the rhetorician needed little elucidation to make them understandable, 
Clement had to explain why most of his allegories were suitable to his 
purpose. He employed Scriptures, in effect, more by way of allusion 
than proof. But he intended Scripture texts as proof inasmuch as he 
explicated them in such a manner that he presumes he has established 
solid evidence for his conclusions. 

Dawson scrutinized allegorical usage not only in Philo and Clement 
but also in another Alexandrian— Valentinus. He concluded in regard 
to the approaches of the three, 


Philo read scripture allegorically on the assumption that Moses was an 
original author who had re-inscribed cultural and philosophical wisdom 
in the form of the Pentateuch. Valentinus read his precursors (especially 
Gnostic myth) allegorically, expressing his revision of culture in the form 
of his own creative allegorical composition. Clement illustrates yet a third 
mode of allegorical reading and cultural revision. He specialized in what 
he called the tradition of the “elders”— teachers who were thought to 
have transmitted by word of mouth the inner secrets of the Christian 
gospel, derived ultimately from Jesus himself.” 


From an examination of the allegorical interpretation of Scripture in 
Philo and Clement of Alexandria we have a new vision of the manner 
in which analogies have rhetorical power. Their rhetorical effects are 
rich in textures that are especially endemic to the author and audience. 
There is still much work to be done. In the New Testament, for exam- 
ple, Old Testament texts are employed so as to convince the auditors 
that they have come to fruition in the last days of this age that is passing 
away. The interpretation is typological. And typological interpretation 
must also be examined for how it functions rhetorically. 

The rhetorical features of ancient discourse are far more varied 
than the classical rhetoricians recognized. It is therefore important for 
those involved in rhetorical criticism of the Scriptures to give attention 
to what the Graeco-Roman rhetoricians commented upon as well as 
what they did not. The rhetoricians conceived analogical features of 
discourse as essentially stylistic devices. In the communication that took 
place in the church and synagogue, however, analogical approaches 
reflected a fundamental vision of reality. It is for this reason that in- 
creased attention needs to be given to how these features of religious 


73 Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision, 184. 
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discourses work as well as the manner in which they possess rhetorical 
power. The writings of both Jews and Christians in Alexandria are 
a fertile field for assessing and constructing the rhetorical aspects of 
analogical discourse. 
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THE ART OF PRAISE 
PHILO AND PHILODEMUS ON MUSIC 


Everett Ferguson 


Introduction: The Silence of Ancient Sounds 


Of all the cultural expressions of the early Jewish and Christian world, 
perhaps the least heard by modern scholars has been music. But music 
was all around in the classical world—from the streets to the impe- 
rial salon. It was also the subject of extensive technical discussions, 
especially among philosophers. Two of these, those of Philodemus and 
Philo, will be the focus of this study. Both give attention to music: 
Philodemus by a treatise on the subject and Philo by numerous scat- 
tered references, but neither author’s treatment has attracted extensive 
analysis. While Abe Malherbe has professed little affinity for Philo, I 
hope he will accept this study as a melodius tribute, by allowing the 
tenor of Philo to harmonize with the bass of Philodemus, one of the 
favorites in his classical chorus. 

The neglect of music by scholars may be a result of where one typ- 
ically encounters it in the extant literary sources. Music, like medicine, 
grammar, and rhetoric, was considered a texvn, a learned “skill” or 
“art.” From the classical Greek tradition it was given stature by its 
connection to the poetic composition of odes and hymns. Even so, 
by the Roman period it was not considered an appropriate profes- 
sion for a person of noble birth. Poetry was now a separate literary 
art, and music had largely become the province of slaves or women. 
Unlike rhetoric, elite men were not expected to study music for use in 
daily life, even though many show substantial awareness of its technical 
aspects. Jewish and Christian texts give even less attention usually, per- 
haps because music was often associated with less wholesome activities 
of the after-dinner entertamment at a symposium. Such carousing with 
female musicians was to be avoided. Among the moralist philosophers, 
however, one frequently finds allusions to music and its technical skills 
as a metaphor or illustration of the precision and practice of pursuing 
a harmonius moral life. In the arts, skill and training are required to 
become proficient, as Musonius Rufus said: 
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Virtue is not theoretical knowledge (£mormun Sewentx) alone but it is 
practical application as well, just like medicine and music ( te iate 
xal 1) povon). Therefore, just as it is necessary for the doctor or the 
musician respectively not only to master the theoretical principles of 
his art (tà dewonuara víjc abtod texvng), it is also necessary for him to 
exercise (yeyvuvaodaı) at acting according to the principles; so too, a 
man who wishes to become good should not only learn the precepts 
which are conducive to virtue, but should also exercise earnestly and 
strenuously (yuuvateodau ... protic xai quUuonóvoc) in accordance with 
them.! 


Thus music frequently is found alongside two of the more prominent 
moral topoi that liken philosophy to medical treatment and the virtuous 
life to an athletic contest. 

Philo's frequent statements about music have not drawn much study, 
perhaps because, as with Musonius, they often occur in discussions 
of other subjects? but Philo was clearly interested in music and had 
some knowledge of the technical as well as practical aspects of both 
instrumental and vocal music. The importance of music for Philo 1s 
shown by his abundant use of musical illustrations.? Musical ratios and 
harmonies provide illustrations for his number symbolism, to which he 
gave much attention.* Similarly he elucidates peculiarly Jewish rituals 


' Frag. 6. Compare also Frags. 2, 5. The text is from C. Lutz, Musonius Rufus, the 
Roman Socrates (Yale Classical Studies 10; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947) 52; 
the translation is that of the author, adapted from that of Lutz. 

? The major study is the valuable article by Louis H. Feldman, “Philo’s Views on 

Music,” Journal of Jewish Music and Liturgy 9 (1985-86) 36-54, reprinted in Studies in 
Hellenistic Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 1996) 504—528. The neglect is illustrated by Karl Erich 
Grözinger, Musik und Gesang in der Theologie der frühen jüdischen Literatur: Talmud, Midrasch, 
Mystik (TSAJ 3; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1982), which includes the Apocrypha, New 
Testament, and Qumran in its index of passages but omits Philo altogether. The 
importance of Philo in music history because of his influence on the church fathers is 
recognized by Herbert M. Schueller, The Idea of Music: An Introduction to Musical Aesthetics 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 1988) 130— 
133. 
3 Feldman, “Philo’s Views" 511—513. 
* Op. mun. 15.48 (“the number four contains the ratios of the musical harmonies”); 
31.96 (“most musical is the proportion of these numbers"); 37.107-110 (seven is “most 
harmonious and in a certain way the source of the most beautiful scale”); Spec. leg. 
II.32.200 (ten “is the most perfect fullness of musical theories”); Cong. 17.89; Q Gen. 
4.27. See Feldman, “Philo’s Views” 520-522. For the musical ratios in Greek philosophy, 
cf. Porphyry, Commentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy 107.15£. on the Pythagoreans (tr. 
Andrew Barker, Greek Musical Writings, Vol.2: Harmonic and Acoustic Theory [Gambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989] 34-35). 
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with musical metaphors: the thank-offering “is divided into parts in the 
same manner as are the lyre and other instruments of music.” 

Philo, it seems, has an illustration for nearly everything, and a large 
share of his references to music occur in illustrations: the perfect man 
like the master of music or of grammar requires no instruction.’ In 
other cases the physical aspects of hearing and sense perception offer 
a natural opportunity for comment: the pleasures of the “eyes, ears, 
stomach, and the parts below the stomach" charm us like musical 
sounds ringing in the ears.’ 

The majority of Philo's illustrations occur in references to philoso- 
phy and paraenetic instruction: “let the whole chorus of philosophers 
chime in, expounding their customary themes;"? or *as the things per- 
taining to music are apprehended through the science of music ... so 
that which is wise is perceived through wisdom;"? and God gives his 
blessings to a righteous man “just as he gives to the musician the instru- 
ments that pertain to music.”!° So, like Musonius, he likens habituation 
in virtue to practicing at music or the other arts: knowledge without 
practice is unprofitable, for “What profit is the beautiful voice when 
it is silent, or of the aulos player if he does not play, or of the kithara 
player when he does not play?"!! Even in such metaphorical uses Philo's 


5 Sac. 20.74. Translations of Philo are for the most part my own but with reference 
to those in the LCL, whose Greek text I use. 

6 Leg. all. 1.30.94. As often, the musical comparison accompanies an illustration 
from medicine or grammar; here the vowels of the alphabet like the notes of music 
are adapted to produce harmony with one another. Compare Det. pot. 9.18: the exercise 
of a virtue in an exaggerated or improper way is like practising “music unmusically or 
grammar ungrammatically;” Det. pot. 21.75: even as music and grammar remain after 
the death of a musician or grammarian, virtue survives the death of a virtuous man (cf. 
Plato, Phaedo 86); Post. 43.142: not giving to someone according to his needs is as absurd 
as giving “a lyre to a physician or surgical instruments to a musician.” 

7 Post. 45.155. Compare Leg. all. 11.3.7: the mind uses a helper, as it does the sense 
of hearing in recognizing a musician’s voice as sweet or out of tune. When Philo thinks 
about the sense of hearing, he does so in terms of musical sounds (Leg. all. I1L18.57— 
whether “melodious and rhythmical or out of tune and in discord”). 

9 Agr. 31.139. 

9 Mig. 8.39. C£. Leg. all. 11.8.26: when occupied with the tunefulness of a voice it 
cannot exercise its reasoning power; Leg. all. 11.7.21: “power” expresses a singer's power 
in singing; Leg. all. IIL41.121: a false statement is like naming incorrectly a mode of 
music or a note on the scale; Sac. 5.22 and 29: pleasure takes her stand among various 
evils “like the leader of a chorus” and her “sound sings in the ears;" Sac. 7.37: “that 
which is pleasing to God and virtue is like a tightly strung and robust harmony" (further 
on the harmony of the soul, see below). 

10 Mig. 21.120. 

11 Cong. 9.46. Cf. Cong. 25.144: each skill deals with some part of reality-“geometry 
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technical interests show through, as when he employs notions of har- 
mony: the moderation of Moses’ laws is like the blending of high and 
low notes on a musical instrument to produce a life of harmony and 
concord.!? Similarly, Moses is called God's special instrument and the 
Torah his “music”: “The sound, moreover, comes when the plectrum, 
his Logos, melodiously and skilfully strikes a harmony, through which 
legislation is made known.”!3 Elsewhere he compares body and mind 
to musical instruments: the body is not to be worn out by continuous 
labor; as musicians loosen the strings of their instruments “lest they 
snap through unrelieved tension,” and as music and voices are adapted 
to various intensities and relaxations, “so too is it with the mind.” !* 
Apart from the seasoning provided by his Jewish heritage and con- 
text, Philo’s allusions reflect a solid awareness of technical discussions of 
music in the Greek philosophical thought represented by Pythagoreans, 
Platonists, Aristotelians, and Stoics,? as we would expect from his gen- 
eral use of Platonic and Stoic thought. This kinship is seen especially 
in regard to the relations between music, the human soul, and cos- 


has its lines, and music its sounds;” Mut. 21.122: “habits are superior to the persons 
practising them, as music is superior to the musician;” Spec. leg. 11.44.246: we do not 
punish the servants rather than the actual authors of an act any more than we would 
praise the instruments instead of the musician who performed on the aulos or lyre; Spec. 
leg. 11.47.259: virtue is its own reward as holiness is the most beautiful in the chorus; 
Gaium 11.75: Macro became “like the leader of a chorus” (the same comparison for 
Helicon in 26.166); Prob. 7.49: “just as the law of music gives equality with regard to 
this art to all those practised in music, so also does the law of human life to those 
experienced in the matters of living” (for the reverse application see 8.51); Prob. 21.157: 
the declaration that one is a “grammarian, geometrician, or musician” no more makes 
it so than the declaration that one is free; Provid. 2.20: “as it is the height of folly to 
make the blind judges of color or the deaf of musical sounds, so is it to make evil men 
the judges of the truly good.” 

12 Spec. leg. IV-17.102. The same illustration of “the harmony which includes a height- 
ening and lowering of the notes as in a musical instrument for the skilful blending of 
melody" is applied to individual human beings in Mut. 13.87. For other illustrations 
from “harmony” cf. Spec. leg. 11.28.157: God “wished to effect a harmony as on a musi- 
cal instrument;” Virt. 27.145: one law “sings together" with others (is in agreement with 
others), “just as in an all harmonious chorus.” 

13 Q Gen. IV.196; I use the translation of Ralph Marcus in LCL (Philo Supplement 
1:486). Compare Mut. 24.139: the prophet Hosea’s words were “the voice of the Invisible 
One whose invisible hand plays on the instrument of the human voice;” Conf. 11.41: the 
words of Gen 42:11 are a “harmonious symphony.” 

14 O, Gen. IV.29 (Philo Supplement I: 305). C£. Q., Gen. 1V.76 (Philo Supplement I: 354): the 
one ignorant of the art of a musician has trouble with instruments but to the musician 
they are “fitting and suitable.” 

15 For the views of these philosophical schools on music, Barker, Greek Musical Writ- 
ings. The Pythagoreans posited that “the ‘harmony’ of the universe (and sometimes 
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mic harmony. These relations were especially emphasized by Damon 
(fifth century BCE) and Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240-152 BCE). But 
there was another tradition in Greek philosophy in regard to music, 
represented by some Sophists,'° the Skeptics," and the Epicureans. For 
this other tradition, we may take Philodemus as a foil against whom to 
array Philo. 


Philodemus 


Philodemus (ca. 110 — ca. 40/35 BCE) was originally from Gadara in 
the Decapolis, but moved to Athens where he became one of the lead- 
ing Epicurean philosophers of his day. Sometime between 75-55 BCE 
he moved to Italy where he wrote and taught under the patronage 
of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the father-in-law of Julius Caesar. 
Philodemus seems to have divided his time between Rome and Piso’s 
luxurious resort villa (now usually called the “Villa of the Papyri") at 
Herculaneum, where his teaching and literary activities took place.'® 
The result was an extensive library of texts on various aspects of philos- 
ophy, especially the doctrines of Epicurus and practical ethics, as well 
as treatises on poetry, rhetoric, and music." 

The treatise On Music is partially preserved among the charred rolls 
of papyri (P Herc 1497) found at the villa after it was destroyed in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 CE. Most, if not all, of the fragments belong 
to the Fourth Book,” devoted to a refutation of Stoic views on music, 


those of the microcosms of state and soul) were rooted in mathematical relations of the 
sort that this musical structure displays" (ibid., 2.28). Platonists, Aristotelians, and Stoics 
developed this perspective in different ways. 

16 The Hibeh Papyrus (c. 280-240 B.C.), containing an attack on the musical theo- 
ries of Damon, written c. 390 B.C. English translation in Warren D. Anderson, Ethos 
and Education in Greek Music (Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1966) 147-149. 

17 Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6 (“Against the Musicians”). 

'8 In general see Marcello Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books from Herculaneum, 
trans. by D. Obbink (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1995) 1-28; Elizabeth 
Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," ANRW II.36.4 (1990) 2370-73. See also now 
John T. Fitzgerald, D. Obbink, and G. Holland (eds.), Philodemus and the New Testament 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003) passim. 

1? Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 29-37. 

20 Michael Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs," Die Hellenistische Philosophie, Vol. 4.1 of Die 
Philosophie der Antike (Basel: Schwabe, 1994) 1.313. The fullest discussion of the contents 
in English is Anderson, Ethos and Education, 153-176. I use the edition of Annemarie 
Jeanette Neubecker, Philodemus Uber die Musik IV. Buch: Text, Übersetzung, und Kommentar 
(Naples: Bibliopolis, 1986) and for other fragments Ioannes Kemke, ed., Philodemi De 
musica. librorum quae exstant (Leipzig: Teubner, 1884). The view put forward by Kemke, 
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especially those of Diogenes of Babylon.?' Philodemus did not concern 
himself with the technical and aesthetic features of music but with 
ethos, the supposed effects of music on its hearers and their theoretical 
basis. Philodemus' approach of taking up arguments and refuting each 
one by one results in a less than logically organized counter position.” 
The absence of an English translation for more than selected short 
passages justifies a fairly full treatment of the contents, even though 
the fragmentary state of the text leaves many uncertainties. 

Philodemus (or his source) summarizes musical activities as “to sing, 
to play the kithara, and to dance,"? or “singing and playing the ki- 
thara.”*! He refers to the principal instruments, “auloi and lyres,"? 
and names the percussion instruments— tympana, rhombi, and cym- 
bals.”?° Philodemus, like Philo, occasionally refers to three elements 
of music: “harmonies, melodies, and rhythms,"? “voice [or sound], 
pitch, and rhythm,”” or in citing Cleanthes, “measures, melodies, and 
rhythms,"? and referring to Archestratus, “the philosophy of music 
concerns voice, the nature of tone, intervals, and the like.” Most often 
he uses a twofold summary, “melodies and rhythms."?! He speaks of the 
“kinds of harmonies,”*? but when he refers to specific scales he names 


that some of the fragments belonged to books 1 and 3, is no longer held. See John 
T. Fitzgerald, *Philodemus and the Papyri from Herculaneum: An Introduction," in 
Philodemus and the New Testament (n. 18 above), which gives a full summary of the contents. 

?! Diogenes is named in Book IV, col. 7, l. 24; col. 21, l. 19; col. 23, 1. 28; (Neubecker, 
46, 66, 69). 

? Annemarie J. Neubecker, *Beobachtungen zu Argumentationsweise und Stil Phi- 
lodems in der Schrift ‘Uber die Musik’, Buch IV,” Cronache ercolanesi 13 (1983) 85. The 
article develops other features of Philodemus' style in the treatise. 

233 Kemke,17, VIII 142, ll. 4-6 and Book IV, col. 16, Il. 27-28 (Neubecker,60). The 
translations of Philodemus are my own. 

?* Kemke, 7, IX 7o, ll. 11-12; 55, VIII 7, ll. 13-14. 

25 Kemke, 28, XI 89, Il. 1-2. 

26 Kemke, 49, VII 190, ll. 3-4. Description of these instruments in M. L. West, 
Ancient Greek Music (Oxford: Clarendon, 1992) 122-126. 

?7 Kemke, 23, XI 92, ll. 3-5; cf. 1, IX 69, Il. 11-13. 

?? Kemke, 22, VIII 22, 11.12-13. 

?9 Book IV, col. 28, ll. 10—11 (Neubecker, 75). 

30 Book IV, col. 23, Il. 14-19 (Neubecker, 69). 

5! E.g., Book IV, col. 18, ll. 15-16; col. 22, 1. 14; col. 26, Il. 6-7, 16-17; col. 27, 11.18-19; 
col. 29, 11. 42-43 (Neubecker, 62, 68, 72, 73, 74, 78); Kemke, 49, VII 190, ll. 4-5; cf. “to 
know rhythm and harmony,” Kemke, 2, IX 69, ll. 31-31; 7, XI 80, Il. 9-11; cf. “meters 
and melodies," Book IV, col. 17, l. 11 (Neubecker, 60). Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.38, 
too, considers music the science of melodies and rhythms. 

32 Book IV, col. 27, ll. 2-3. 
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only the “enharmonic and chromatic.” In addition there is a refer- 
ence to “making the rhythmic and orderly movements of the hands, 
feet, and other members of the body"?! 


Occasions for Music 


A large part of what survives of Book 4 concerns occasions when music 
was used in Greek life, which were appealed to as part of the arguments 
for the effects on music on human behavior. The types of activities 
and songs related to them include encomia, wedding songs, love songs, 
laments, war songs, athletic songs, dramatic choruses, and women's 
dances.? Philodemus denies that the music accomplishes its alleged 
usefulness in these areas. The use of music by those launching ships, 
harvesting grain, trampling grapes, and rowing ships makes the work 
easier by relaxation and the admixture of pleasure but does not set the 
work in motion, present the actions to the mind, nor cause them. 
Occasions from literature and history with which music was associ- 
ated are given attention because they were already cited by Philode- 
mus' opponent. The erotic drive, with reference to several authors, 1s 
declared to be “a great evil” that is stimulated “by the voice and eyes, 
not melodies.” One is corrupted by thoughts, not melody, although 
music may “distract and make a person heedless just as sexual pleasure 
and drunkeness do."? Music is no more connected to the symposium 
than it is to erotic vice, for Philodeumus does *not consider there to 
be a so-called banquet virtue [or excellence].” Homer indeed indicates 


33 Book IV, col. 2, ll. 15-16 (Neubecker, 39). Sextus Empiricus, who generally follows 
Philodemus rather closely, in Math. 6.39-51 has a fuller discussion of the technical 
elements of music. 

34 Kemke, 30, XI 88, ll. 4-7. See also below in Philo's description of the Thera- 
peutae. 

35 Book IV, col. 5, l. 13 — col. 7, l. 22 (Neubecker, 43-46); c£. Kemke, 14, XI 74, 
Il. 5-46 for the bridal song, music for war (trumpet, auloi), gymnastics, athletics (for the 
pentathlon, aulos). Cf Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 26-27 (Mor. 1140b-f) for music in education, 
war, athletic contests, and the theater. Athenaeus, Deip. 620a-631c also takes up the 
occasions when music was employed in Greek life. The similar topics (hymns, private 
and public celebrations, war, travel, sailing, rowing, and other manual labors, and 
mourning) in Aristides Ouintilianus, Mus. 2.6.61 suggest a common topos in reference 
to music. Cf. Philostratus, Vita Apol. 5.21. 

56 Book IV, col. 8, ll. 4-25, 32 (Neubecker, 47-48). See below on the acceptance of 
pleasure as an effect of music. C£. Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.21-24 on music diverting 
the mind but not causing the benefits claimed for it. 

37 Book IV, col. 13, l. 4 — col. 15, 1.44 (Neubecker, 55-59). 
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that there is a kinship of music with symposia, but this 1s because there 
is “a need to relax and play at symposia."* Incidents in history when 
music was claimed to overcome civil discord are cited below. 

The approach taken in dealing with the argument for a likeness of 
music to friendship 1s typical—to affirm that music produces pleasure, 
to deny its essential relationship to the topic, to give priority to thoughts 
and words, and to grant that even if music contributes something to 
the topic, it does not have the benefits the opponent claims: “Music is 
useful for pleasure but not for friendship." *Melodies and rhythms do 
not relax and cheer, but the thoughts combined with them." *Even 1f 
[music] should make us relaxed and joyful, ... , we would not consider 
it alone to be the cause of friendship and harmony"? 

The place of music in education receives only passing mention in 
the surviving fragments. "(The argument that] music was received 
by the ancients for the training of children in a model of virtue has 
produced a discussion ..." The effect of a musical culture or its absence 
happens for some persons, but not for others. “They were formed 
beforehand into the virtue they would have later as men.” A detached 
fragment refers to the main elements of Greek education: “gymnastics 
for the body and music for the soul.”*! Philodemus’ opponent regarded 
musical speculation as “almost equal to the literary critic” and the 
“writing of music to be almost equal to the art of poetry and grammar.” 
Philodemus disputes this but even allowing a similarity to acting and 
the art of delivery, since “all these things have an obvious likeness to 
wit and intellect,” more is to be said on behalf of the arts of painting 
and sculpture.? His own viewpoint is expressed in this statement: “To 
attain theoretical musical knowledge of excellent and bad, or of fitting 
and unfitting melodies does not itself educate, but philosophy working 
through musical training does.” 


59 Book IV, col. 16, l. 1 — col. 17, 1. 35 (Neubecker, 59-61); symposia are discussed also 
in col. 11, l. 4 — col. 12, l. 10 (Neubecker, 51-53); cf. Kemke, 16, XI 72, ll. 1-36 on love- 
making and banquet virtue. Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 43 (Mor. 1146c-f) argues that Homer did 
not mean that music is uscful only for pleasure. 

39 Book IV, col. 17, 1.35 — col. 18, 1. 33 (Neubecker, 61-62). 

40 Book IV, col. 12, Il. 12-35 (Neubecker, 54); cf. Kemke, 7, XI 80, ll. 9-12, “professing 
an understanding of harmony and rhythm to be useful for education [or culture].” See 
references below for Philo on music in education. 

^! Kemke, 3-4, IX 73, ll. 8-10; cf. Plato, Leges 795d; in Resp. 410, 441—442 the view is 
advanced that both are for the benefit of the soul. 

#2 Book IV, col. 22, 1. 10 — col. 23, 1.13 (Neubecker, 68-69). 

43 Kemke, 42-43, VII 187, ll. 5-11. 
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Music for the Gods 


Philodemus refers to his fuller treatment in book three of the theme 
“Concerning Music for Divinity” and refers to one [Plato? Aristotle? 
Diogenes?] who says, “Lawful and excellent music was appointed first 
for the sake of honor to the divine and then for the education of the 
freeborn.” He gives a fair amount of attention in On Music to the argu- 
ment for the usefulness of music from its presence in religion. Happy to 
claim a thought shared by others, he affirms right off that “the divine 
has no need of any honor, but it is natural to us to honor it, espe- 
cially with holy thoughts.” If music profits any group, it is the populace, 
but the musical practices vary in different places and circumstances, 
and the music is now performed by hired persons. Many other things 
besides music are involved in cult, so there is no essential connection of 
the divine with music.* Diogenes had claimed that the hymns sung in 
Ephesus and by the choruses in Sparta were more impressive because 
accompaniment was added and so showed the power of music to move 
us, but Philodemus responds that for one person the addition of accom- 
paniment added “only the pleasure of hearing” without pious or ratio- 
nal significance and for another person was impressive because of the 
honor to the gods or men and not on account of the melody.*® 
Diogenes also argued that since the divine is honored by many 
people through music there is a kinship between music and religion. 
Philodemus replied that on this premise “magic, the art of making 
crowns, preparation of unguents, breadmaking, even agriculture, con- 
struction, writing, art, and most occupations” would have to be consid- 
ered as having a kinship with religion. “Honor occurs rather through 
the poems, and melody provides a triffing addition." “No god was 
the inventor of music.” Music was not a gift of the gods but was a dis- 


+ Kemke, 12-13, IX 64, ll. 3-4, 8-13; Kemke cites as a parallel Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 
27 (Mor. 1140d-4); note also Ptolemy, Harm. 3.7.100, “The gods are invoked with music 
and melody" (Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 2.379). Cf. Kemke, 25-26, XI go, ll. 1-8 
on the gods. Anderson, Ethos and Education, 162f. refers to Plato, Laws 670 and 803 but 
considers the main opponent here to be Diogenes, not Plato. Sextus Empiricus, Math. 
6.18 similarly refers to arguments on behalf of music based on its presence in worship 
of the gods, its incitement to emulate the good, and its presence in rejoicing and in 
times of grief. 

^5 Book IV, col. 4, 1.3-41 (Neubecker, 41-42); the language is similar to that in the 
fragment cited in the preceding note. 

^9 Book IV, col. ro, ll. 2-28 (Neubecker, 50). 

47 Book IV, col. 20, 1. 28 — col. 21, 1.23 (Neubecker, 65-66). 
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covery by human beings, “indeed it was learned gradually,” belonging 
to the last phase of cultural development. “Let it be said that no god 
is a musician,” nor do the gods “stand in need of such things,” “for 
barbarians suppose to honor the gods through these things,” which are 
“out of place among the Greeks" and “have no kinship with religion." 


Debates over the Value of Music 


The points made by his opponent that are controverted by Philodemus 
show not only his style of argument but also philosophical concerns. A 
weighty argument in the Graeco-Roman world was what was honored 
by the ancients. Philodemus claims that although this is “to be regarded 
as allowable proof of the useful to the uneducated, to the educated 
and even more to the philosopher it was a reproach. Divination is 
esteemed by the Stoics, as are thousands of other things that provide 
nothing good.”*° Democritus, “most learned of the ancients in natural 
phenomena,” “says music to be comparatively recent, and he gives the 
cause saying that what is necessary is not put off but it comes into being 
out of superfluity.” “Nevertheless, even if it be granted that [music] was 
most ancient, ... it seems that the foulest things were honored at the 
beginning."?! 

Another argument by the Stoic Diogenes is that “melody has by 
nature something stimulating and arousing to action." But, Philodemus 
replies, music is not like fire, “which has the nature to burn.” “To be 
disposed to action means to set oneself in motion and to choose deliber- 
ately, but melody does not urge in the way a word [or reason] does nor 
is it understood to cause a deliberate choice.” Musical instinct does 


48 Book IV, col. 34, ll. 23-28 (Neubecker, 84); Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 314 (with 
reference to De Poem. book IV, col. 7, ll. 22-25), 315. C£. Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 14 (Mor. 
1136b) on music as an invention of the gods; specifically Apollo in 1135f. 

^9 Book IV, col. 35, 1l.15-28, 36-39 (Neubecker, 85, 86). 

°° Book IV, col. 10, ll. 28-40 (Neubecker, 50-51). 

?! Book IV, col. 36, 1. 29 — col. 37, 1. 3 (Neubecker, 87). 

52 Book IV, col. 7, 1. 22 — col. 8, 1. 3 (Neubecker, 46-47); cf. the view that “melody by 
nature is capable of moving and disposing to action”-Kemke, 15, XI 73, ll. 7-9. Kemke, 
48, VIII 9, 11.16-20 refers to “pleasant things that are sought after naturally, not from 
teaching or custom but as it were automatically.” Sextus Empiricus, Math 6.19-20 also 
denies that melodies are by nature stimulating or repressive, “but they are supposed to 
be such by us ourselves.” Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 2.4.5556 is a response to those 
(such as Philodemus and Sextus Empiricus) who doubt whether everyone is moved by 
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not come by nature.?? 

Because of music's natural affinity with human beings, the claim 
was made that “Music has power for virtue and vice." Philodemus 
declares this view “unpersuasive,” because “tunes are irrational" and 
irrational powers influence only irrational things.’* Those philosophers 
who learned music did not do so because it was necessary to the 
attainment of the virtues.” On the other hand, Philodemus disputes 
the possibility that certain melodies are harmful to the composers, 
performers, and hearers “as if they were not becoming accustomed to 
shameful words, forms, and thoughts.” 

Behind Diogenes of Babylon stood Damon, teacher of Pericles, 
whose ethical theory of music influenced Plato. A fragment from Philo- 
demus has Damon advance the view that “music brings with it both 
virtues and pleasures.””” Philodemus’ opponent in the De musica, fur- 
thermore, affirms that music “somehow affects the disposition not only 
of the body but also of the soul.” Philodemus disputes even the effect on 
the body, for the face of singers causes the ode rather than the ode caus- 
ing the appearance, and the melody does not move the body, unless the 
melody is the pretense for this.? Much less was he prepared to accept 
that “some melodies arouse the understanding and stretch it for instruc- 


melody; in 2.17.86 he overlooks them: “The fact that the soul is naturally stirred by 
the music of instruments is one that everybody knows” (Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 
2.489). 

53 Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 314. 

5t Kemke, 38, VII 187, Il. 5-11; 55, VII 7, ll. 15-17 associates singing and playing the 
kithara with courage, prudence, and justice; on the whole subject see L.P. Wilkinson, 
“Philodemus on Ethos in Music,” Classical Quarterly 32 (1938) 174—181. Ps.Plutarch, Mus. 
frequently affirms the ethos theory of music. Even musical theorists, such as Aristox- 
enus, accepted the view that music makes persons morally better— Elementa Harmonica 
2.31.15-30; cf. Ptolemy, Harm. 3.5.96-3.7.100 on the elements of music attuned to the 
different parts and activities of the soul and Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 2.6.61, “The 
aim set for music is to help us towards virtue" (Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 2.465). 

55 Book IV, col. 25, ll. 12-31 (Neubecker, 71-72). 

56 Book IV, col. 32, Il. 4-21 (Neubecker, 81). 

57 Kemke, 7, IX 70, ll. 4-8; on Damon, see Anderson, Ethos and Education, 42, 74— 
81, 147-153, 161-162, 189-191 and Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 1.168-169. Aristides 
Quintilianus, Mus. 2.14.80 attributes to the followers of Damon the demonstration that 
melodies both instill a character previously absent and draw out a character previously 
hidden. Plato was concerned with the influence of music—Leges 669-670. 

59 Book IV, col. 9, Il. 1-15 (Neubecker, 48). Anderson, Ethos and Education, 165-166 
examines the passage and considers *Less pardonable ... his claim that music has no 
effect on the body.” 
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tion and the fitting mode of life." Rather, “We have the causes of our 
own proper habits not from without but from within.” Different per- 
sons react in different ways to the same melodies: 


It happens that according to certain predispositions there are received 
varied perceptions, but in regard to what is heard there is not any 
difference at all; but all perceive alike the same melodies and receive 
comparable pleasures. 


Then citing different opinions of the enharmonic and chromatic scales, 
Philodemus observes, “Both sides import ideas that belong to neither 
scale,” for “None of the attributed qualities belongs to either scale 
by its nature."*' Then comes a strong denial of the ethos theory of 
music: 


No melody as melody, being irrational, arouses that which is sluggish and 
at rest and leads it to its natural ethical disposition, nor does it calm into 
a quiet condition the soul carried away with disturbances. It does not 
turn it from one impulse to another nor bring an increase or diminution 
in an existing disposition. For music is not imitative, as some imagine, 
nor, as Diogenes thinks, does it have non-imitative similarities to ethical 
qualities and manifest such qualities as magnificence and humility, man- 
liness and unmanliness, orderliness and rashness, any more than cookery. 
The different types of music do not contain different ethical qualities ... 
in so far as the auditory perceptions are concerned.” 


The last part of the quotation refers to another viewpoint contradicted 
by Philodemus, the imitative theory of music.? No melody has its 
character by nature, only by convention." 

To the claim that music improves the intellect because musicians 
in creating harmonies set boundaries, Philodemus answers that on the 


59 Book IV, col. 12, ll. 6-11 (Neubecker, 53). 

60 Kemke, 8, IX 7o, ll. 3-6; Anderson, Ethos and Education 169. 

9! Book IV, col. 2, ll. 5-36 (Neubecker, 38-39); the passage is studied favorably by 
Wilkinson, “Philodemus on Efhos," 177. Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 2.4.56 also says 
music affects people differently, but Philodemus uses this against the ethical influences 
of music. 

62 Book IV, col. 3, 11.10-41 (Neubecker, 40-41); Anderson, Ethos and Education, 163— 
165, 167-168. C£. Kemke, 33, VIII 17, Il. 8-15, “One would consider as exceedingly 
foolish those who say that we are made mild by music, our souls being softened and 
their savagery taken away, for only the word that teaches ... does this." On the other 
side, Athenaeus, Deip. 623f-624a cites the view that music “educates characters and 
calms people of turbulent disposition and those whose thoughts are wayward." 

63 Wilkinson, “Philodemus on Ethos” 176; Anderson, Ethos and Education, 82, 88, 95— 
103; cf. Kemke, 45, XI 82, ll. 3-10 and Book IV, col. 32, ll. 30-33 (Neubecker, 81). 

9* Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 314. 
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basis of the argument, all things would improve the intellect, for other 
arts in a similar manner undertake classifications.‘ 

Another passage refuting an association of music with virtue leads 
into a discussion of justice and so the relation of music to community 


life. 


It has turned out now that the notion of some concerning justice is 
ridiculous. For it is unthinkable that sounds which stimulate only the 
hearing of what is irrational contribute something to a disposition of 
the soul that speculates on the things profitable and unprofitable for the 
political life shared with one another and of the things that one chooses 
and another avoids. 


Philodemus then corrects the appeal to Plato as saying music is of 
service to justice. Rather Plato said that justice is analogous to music, 
not that music is just or the just is music, nor does either contribute 
to the special knowledge of the other. Since on the Stoic view all the 
virtues are inseparable, a refutation of the usefulness of music to one 
virtue means it contributes nothing to all. 

Philodemus thus attacks the prevalent philosophical ideas of a kin- 
ship between music and the soul and between music and the political 
community. He also challenges the theory that there is a correlation 
between music and celestial powers. 


They talk nonsense who speak concerning the likeness of music to astro- 
nomical phenomena. For let it be granted that the movement of the sun 
and moon and the distance between them are analogous to the distribu- 
tion of notes and the zodiac is analogous to the distribution of the chords. 
But this is not a proof of kinship on account of the fact that many things 
offering such an analogy differ to an even greater extent. To perceive the 
differentiated arrangement that exists in heaven seems to supply nothing 
profitable for the possession itself of virtues and the correction of charac- 
ter.?? 


65 Book IV, col. 21, 1.24 — col. 22, l. 9 (Neubecker, 67). 

66 Book IV, col. 24, ll. 9-35 (Neubecker, 70-71); see also below on the argument in 
regard to music bringing an end to civil discord. Plato, Resp. 432-433, 441-444. Justice 
was part of the discussion that music theorists gave to the correlation between the soul 
and music—Ptolemy, Harm.3.5.97-98. 

67 Book IV, col. 30, Il. 6-24 (Neubecker, 78); cf. Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.30, 37 
for the denial of a correlation between celestial phenomena and ethical theory. The 
viewpoint opposed here is well preserved in later theorists of music-Ptolemy, Harm. 
3.9.100-111 (he does not suppose, as some others did, that the celestial bodies emit 
sounds, but they are arranged in accord with harmonic ratios like those in music); 
Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 3.9.107-27.133. 
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Philodemus proceeds to claim “no one of the musicians themselves 
recognized these things,” which derived from the utterances of “some 
Pythagoreans.”® 

Philodemus labelled melody “irrational” (&Xoyoc).? Music, like other 
things perceived by the senses, brings no cognitive content. Originally 
“music” to the Greeks was a unity of word, tune, and dance (or ges- 
tures)," but by Philodemus’ time “musician” was commonly used of 
instrumentalists. 


Not only myself, but also common usage and even Aristoxenos, to name 
the model of the musician, use the word musicians for those who produce 
sounds that have no meaning, such as those made by instruments and 
by humming ... Simonides and Pindar were both musicians and poets; 
as musicians they composed what has no signification but as poets they 
composed words ... Therefore, one calls such a person a musician, since 
everything profitable is made from the thoughts; the bare melodies and 
rhythms I say to be useful for nothing,’! 


This narrowing down of music to the melody and rhythm explains, 
according to Philodemus, why some in his time attributed to tunes what 
properly belonged to another element of “music,” namely the words. 
For Philodemus, one must distinguish what someone did as a poet and 
what as a musician. The things said concerning virtue “are of service to 
the thoughts, not to the melodies and rhythms. ‘These things are drawn 
in superfluously, even more as a diversion, being blended together so 
that the audience may pay attention to the thoughts.” 


Different Types of Music and their Effects 


Not everyone agreed with the limitation of the word musician to those 
who dealt only with instruments. 


$9 Book IV, col. 31, ll. 13-19 (Neubecker, 80). See below for Philo on the Pythagorean 
origins of this common idea. 

69 Book IV, col. 3, 1. 12; col. 19, 1. 15; col. 24, l. 12 (Neubecker, 40, 63, 71); Wilkinson, 
“Philodemus on Ethos,” 178. 

70 Neubecker, “Beobachtungen,” 86; Wilkinson, “Philodemus on Ethos,” 175. 

7! Book IV, col. 29, ll. 14-43 (Neubecker, 76-78); cf. col. 26, Il. 27-35 (Neubecker, 
73). Contrast Ps. Aristotle, Prob. 19.27, “Even if there is a melody without words, it has 
ethical character.” Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.1 gives three senses of the word music: 
"science of melodies, notes, and rhythm-making," instrumental skill, or figuratively 
correctness in any performance. 

7? Book IV, col. 26, Il. 1-14 (Neubecker, 72-73). 
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I have heard of some who say we are stupid for thinking some philoso- 
phers or learned musicians to say melodies and rhythms without ver- 
bal significance encourage to virtue, when (actually) men consider the 
words set to melody and rhythm to contribute to this, while indeed Plato 
expressly battles with philosophers as uneducated; and they marvel if we 
should say the composer of instrumental music is a musician, claim musi- 
cians to teach things that do not have verbal significance, or do not wish 
to call Pindar, Simonides, and all the other composers of songs musi- 
cians.” 


Later in the passage Philodemus deals with the appeal to the Stoic 
philosopher Cleanthes, who was quoted as saying that 


Poetic and musical examples are better than the word of the one who is 
capable to proclaim the divine and human things of philosophy, since the 
bare word does not have kindred speech with the great gods, but mea- 
sures, melodies, and rhythms especially touch the truth of speculations 
about the divine—of which it is not easy to find something more laugh- 
able [according to Philodemus]. [Cleanthes says] The thoughts [alone] 
are not helpful, but when they are set to music, the incitement comes 
from both, for fitting things come not by thoughts about them but are 
greater with the melodies.” 


Philodemus explains what truth there is in this claim is due to the 
pleasure and distraction afforded by the words exhibited in this way 
and to other circumstances. “There is no one who would not die 
laughing upon hearing advice or consolation to those grieving being 
given with an ode and some instruments." 

Philodemus repeatedly asserts that it is not the musical aspects that 
produce the effects attributed to it, but the texts, the words.’° For 
instance, out of the various arguments, he says that it is “the word 
alone," not the music, that effects “upright conduct” or “bad prac- 
tices” in love.” With regard to religion, one of the fragments raises the 
question, "Are some of those possessed by the gods who are charmed 
by the aulos somehow brought to a certain condition, somewhere and 
in some way indeed, to quit their frightful fancies by the impact of the 
voice alone, since the melody does not exhibit such power?”” Or again, 


73 Book IV, col. 26, ll. 14-35 (Neubecker, 73). 

74 Book IV, col. 28, ll. 1-22 (Neubecker, 75); cf. col. 11, ll. 14-24 for the association of 
enjoyment with persuasion in poetry and music. 

7 Book IV, col. 28, 11.22-41 (Neubecker, 75-76). Literally, “poured out with laughter.” 
9 Neubecker, “Beobachtungen” 86. 
7 Book IV, col. 15, ll. 1-5 (Neubecker, 58); cf. col. 13, Il. 16-21 (Neubecker, 55). 
8 Kemke, 49-50, VIII 154, ll. 7-15. 
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Philodemus’ opponent had appealed to occasions when civil strife at 
Sparta were allayed by the music of Thaletas, Terpander, and others. 
Philodemus had reservations about the historical details, but 


Even 1f we allow that the god [Apollo] commanded the Spartans to be 
of the same mind with those who attended them, it is much easier to 
find more persuasive that the one who chose to divert them with stirring 
music and who gave them the commands concerning these affairs was 
also the one persuading them through the words that were sung. ... 
If indeed each episode happened, they persuaded through words well- 
arranged poctically, not through melodies, and they would have attained 
their purpose better if they had tried to change minds without use of 
musical accompaniment.” 


When other considerations are removed, there remains one function for 
the melodic and rhythmic aspects of music to which allusion is made 
in the above passages-to give pleasure. This, of course, was a good 
Epicurean perspective.? Epicurus himself was known to have gone to 
the theatre to hear singers to the kithara and performers on the auloi, 
but he discouraged the study and discussion of the technical aspects of 
music, especially at symposia.*! Philodemus did the same. His slogan 
was “Everything for rest and enjoyment.”®? With reference to Damon, 
Philodemus declares that “They speak falsely who say that music alone 
of the arts is altogether beneficial," for other skills are truly beneficial 
and helpful to those in need, while music “only brings pleasure physi- 
cally, not of necessity"? He considered the practice required for musi- 


79 Book IV, col. 18, l. 33 — col. 20, l. 27 (Neubecker, 63-65). The last phrase may 
be translated “by prose” but “without musical accompaniment” (as suggested here) ia 
another meaning of the phrase. In view of the larger context, I consider the latter 
to be the more likely meaning. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.28—melody only gives 
pleasure, but poetry, which is concerned with thoughts, is able to benefit and to teach 
prudence. 

80 Sextus Empiricus, Math. 6.27 invokes Epicurus as denying Plato’s contention 
that music contributes to happiness. Plato, with everyone else, conceded that music 
brings pleasure (the art of aulos and lyre playing seeks only pleasure— Gorgias 501— 
502; “pleasure is the characteristic of all music”—Leges 802), but wanted it to be the 
music that delights men of virtue and education—Leges 657-659; cf. Aristotle, Pol. 
1339a. Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 2.6.61 summed up the non-Epicurean philosophical 
viewpoint: *Not all delight is to be condemned, but neither is delight itself the objective 
of music" (Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 2:465). 

8! Plutarch, Non posse vivi 13 (Mor. 1095c—1096c); cf. Diogenes Laertius 10.120, quoting 
Epicurus' advice to converse about music and poetry but not to engage in the work of 
writing poems. 

82 Kemke, 37, VIII 148, ll. 6-7. 

53 Book IV, col. 33, Il. 11-22 (Neubecker, 82-83). 
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cal contests and the effort involved in having something to say about 
music at symposia as involving too much pain (“For I allow that the 
pleasure is not necessary, nor is the learning and study that we might 
enjoy ourselves”). He too considered the speculative aspects of music to 
be a labor to be avoided. Enjoyment and reputation can be found in 
other pursuits." 


Philo 


Philo the Alexandrian Jewish philosopoher (ca. 25/20 BCE — ca. 45/50 
CE) comes from the next generation after Philodemus and so might 
have been well-versed in the kinds of technical issues and debates that 
had gone before. 


Occastons for Music and the Types Used 


Philo in several passages takes note of the occasions in which music 
had a place in human life, both pagan and Jewish. Some of those 
passages not discussed in other connections below will be noted here. 
Since Philo often uses ópvéo to mean “to praise" or “to extoll” with no 
musical connotation, “song,” “ode,” or “hymn” are used with it where 
the musical sense is intended, such as happiness results in “hymning a 
hymn of joy". 

In Roman Alexandria, social entertainment afforded many opportu- 
nities for different types of music; often these include forms of instru- 
mental accompaniment. Philo mentions his own presence in a theater, 
observing the exciting effect on the audience of “a single tune sung 
by the tragic actors on the stage or played by the kitharodists."** The 
emperor Gaius enjoyed dancers, the singers to the kithara, and cho- 
ruses.” The torture of Jews in Alexandria under the prefect Flaccus 
was accompanied by “dancers, mimes, aulos players, and other enter- 
tainments of theatrical competitions.” The description of the incident 


9* Book IV, col. 37, l. 8 — col. 38, 1. 30 (Neubecker, 88-89); on music speculation, 
cf. col. 23, ll. 13-27 (Neubecker, 69); c£. the observation that those who lack natural 
capacity are not made better by music— col. 33, ll. 27-40 (Neubecker, 83). 

95 Leg. all. II.21.82. Cf Det. pot. 43.157: the truly good things of life include the 
pleasure of hearing “all kinds of melodious sounds;" Post. 47.163: the poets “sing.” 

96 Ebr. 43.177; cf. Leg. all. 2.18.75, quoted below. 

97 Gaium 7.42. See further below on music as bringing pleasure. 

88 Flacc. 10.85. 
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of the golden calf (Ex 32:6, 17-19) includes reference to the wine song 
of revelry and in contrast the funeral chant.? Instruments also had 
their place in pagan religious festivals. A long description of activities 
includes “musical contests, ... nightlong celebrations with auloi and 
kitharas."* In reference to the ruler cult, Philo notes “the well trained 
choruses singing paeans to Gaius" and “honoring him with hymns” 
when he assumed the appearances of Apollo and Dionysus.?! Philo also 
refers to the mythological basis of this religious use of music among 
Greeks, the birth of hymnody from Memory.? Music occurred in Jew- 
ish religious activities, of which more below, but we note now references 
to the use of trumpets to announce Rosh Hashanah,” to music in vic- 
tory celebrations, particularly a “victory hymn,"* and the association 
of hymns with thanksgiving.” 

Philo's knowledge of and interest in music came from its place in 
the educational curriculum.” In a first person passage about his own 
education, Philo mentions that as preliminary to philosophy he stud- 
ied grammar, geometry, and music.” Philo considered philosophy the 
crown of human intellectual activity by bringing "knowledge" (&mv- 
omun),® but its study was preceded by “the preliminary studies,” the 
enkyklios paideia or general education that one received before profes- 


89 Ebr. 24.95; other references to singing and choruses in this episode in Mos. 
II.31.162; IL.49.270; Spec. leg. III.22.125. 

90 Gaium 2.12. 

9! Gaium 13.96. 

92 Plant. 30.129. 

% Dec. 30.159; Spec. leg. 11.31.188, 192; its use in war is noted in 190. The trumpet 
“was not used for musical purposes but only for giving signals, especially for battle and 
in certain ritual and ceremonial contexts;” so West, Ancient Greek Music, 118. 

9* Ebr. 28.110; “victory song" in 30.115; “the victory and thanksgiving hymn" con- 
trasted with the dirge of defeat in 31.121; Mos. 1.51.284; Agr. 17.79, quoted below. 

% Ebr. 27.105-“thanksgiving hymn"; Somn. 11.5.38— "the thankful person takes in 
hand praises, encomia, hymns, blessings both in speech and song"; Somn. II.41.268— 
“to give thanks and to hymn"; Plant. 33.135. For the theme of thanksgiving in Philo, see 
J. LaPorte, Eucharistia in Philo (New York: Edwin Mellen, 1983). 

% H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956) 
188-198; Plato, Leges 812d-e for his recommendations on musical education; cf. Resp. 
401d for the potency of musical training because rhythm and harmony penetrate the 
innermost parts of the soul; Aristotle, Pol. 1339b assigns music a place in education 
for purposes of instruction, amusement, and proper conduct of life; Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 
26 (Mor. 1140b); Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 2.3.55, “The very young could not be 
educated through bare words, which contain instruction but no pleasure." 

97 Cong. 14.7476; cf. Agr. 31.136-139 for philosophy following grammar, music, and 
geometry. 

% Cong. 25.142. 
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sional or specialized training. Philo gave a positive value to this general 
education in spite of his awareness of the dangers Greek culture posed 
to Jewish faith.” He described general education by saying that parents 
are benefactors of their children, for “they benefitted the body through 
gymnastic and athletic training ... and the soul through letters, num- 
bers, geometry, and music, and the whole of philosophy." !°° 

Another summary of the educational curriculum gives the benefits 
of the different branches of study: grammar interprets poetry and his- 
tory; geometry produces a sense of equality according to proportions; 
"excellent music by rhythm, meter, and melody, heals what is dispro- 
portionate, immoderate, and discordant in us”; rhetoric teaches critical 
thinking and fluency of speech. Moses received this kind of educa- 
tion, and more: “Arithmetic and geometry, rhythmic, harmonic, and 
metric theory, the whole subject of music through the use of instru- 
ments and textbooks, ... and philosophy"; Greeks taught him the rest 
of the enkyklios paideia, and those from other nations taught him other 
languages and astrology. Philo sometimes summarized the content of 
education as “grammar, geometry, and music," but for him “gram- 
mar and music [are] the most excellent branches of learning,”'" and 
not just grammar, as most would have said. Particularly significant for 
Philo's evaluation of music is that he ranks it with philosophy as rep- 
resenting those elements of culture that are “like truly divine images of 
the Godly soul.”!® 

His study of music in the educational curriculum gave Philo his 
knowledge of the technical aspects of music.!°° “She was called music— 
beautiful in rhythm, harmony, and melody—and from her I begat dia- 
tonic, chromatic, and enharmonic scales, conjunct and disjunct melo- 
dies, having harmonies of the fourth, fifth, and octave intervals.” !% 


?9 Alan Mendelson, Secular Education in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union 
College, 1982) 83. 

100 Spec. leg. TT.40.230. For this division, see above on Philodemus. 

101 Cher. 30.105; cf. Cong. 4.15-18 and Spec. leg. 1.62.343, from which parts are quoted 
below. 

102 Mos. 1.5.21-24. 

103 Mut. 11.80; 26.146, in varying orders; cf. Agr. 31.136-138 and “letters, numbers, 
and music” in Spec. leg. 1.61.3306. 

104 Op. mund. 42.126; cf. Cong. 25.142; Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 2 (Mor. 1131d) takes music as 
the second skill after grammar. 

105 Cher. 27.93. 

106 Mendelson, Secular Education in Philo, 15; Feldman, “Philo’s Views," 517-519. 

107 Cong. 14.76; almost the same classifications in Agr. 31.137, except that the three 
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Rhythm is the one constant in a threefold classification of the compo- 
nents of music; melody, meter, and harmony, in that order of frequency, 
vie for the remaining two places.!® The different types of scales or 
melodies and harmonies to which Philo refers are discussed in ancient 
Greek technical works on music.!” 


Effects of Music 


Music was important in shaping culture because of its effects. ^Music 
will lead the discordant into concord, charming the unrhythmic with 
its rhythms, the inharmonious with its harmony, and the out of tune 
and unmelodious with its melody"! Here Philo espouses the “ethos 
theory" favored by Stoics and Platonists but repudiated by Philodemus, 
as we saw above. The positive effects of music resulted in harmony 
of the soul and of the whole person. Music contributed both to the 
realization of this harmony and serving as a comparison for its pres- 
ence or absence.!? Music can influence how human nature comes to 
expression. 


main parts are “rhythm, meter, and melody” (see note after next); in more summary 
fashion Somn. 1.5.28; I.35.205; and Spec. leg. 1.62.342; cf. Leg. all. IIL.41.122; Post. 31.104; 
Somn. 11.4.27-28. On the three kinds of “scales” or genera, cf. Archytas (in Ptolemy, Harm. 
30-31), Aristoxenus, El. Harm. 2.44.20ff. (conjunct and disjunct tetrachords in 3.1); and 
Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 32 (Mor. 11424). 

109 Philo has various formulations of the three main elements usually using three out 
of the following four—rhythm, harmony, meter, and melody. See Cong. 4.16; cf. Plato, 
Resp. 398, *a song or ode has three parts—the words, the melody, and the rhythm"; so 
also Leges 669a; “harmony and rhythm" in Leges 670b. Cf. Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 35 (Mor. 
11442) for the note, time, and syllable striking the ear together. C£. Cher. 30.105; Spec. leg. 
I.62.342; Sob. 8.36; Vita cont. 3.29; “melodies, meters, and rhythm" in Spec. leg. 1.62.342— 
343 (where “harmonies and consonances" have a different reference); Spec. leg. 1.5.28; 
Mos. 1.5.23. 

109 Feldman, “Philo’s Views,” 518—519 gives references; West, Ancient Greek Music, 160— 
189. 

110 Cong. 4.16. An almost identical passage says, “Song and speech are healthful and 
curative medicines, song charming the passions and controlling the unrhythmic in 
us with its rhythms, the unmelodious with its melodies, and the immoderate with its 
measures ... Belief in the musicians and poets becomes habitual in those well educated” 
(Spec. leg. 1.62.343). 

' For another statement of the ethos theory of music, cf. Cher. 30.105 cited above; 
cf. Plato, Prot. 326a—b; Resp. 401d; Aristotle, Pol. 1340a-b; Athenaeus, Dep. 623f-624a 
(including a reference to Theophrastus as saying music cures diseases). 

11? For the Greek theory of musical ethos, Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Music. 
Plato, Phaedo 85-86 on the soul as a harmonia; Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 42 (Mor. 1146d) on 
music as first giving thanks to the gods and second making the soul harmonically well 
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The almost magical power of music to calm and harmonize a person 
also made it dangerous. It was a commonplace to recognize that music 
brings pleasure: 


The aulos, the kithara, and every kind of instrument please the hearing; 
so do the tuneful sounds of creatures without reason —swallows, nightin- 
gales, and other birds that make music—and the euphony of rational 
beings, singing to the kithara in comedy, tragedy and other theatrical 
productions.!!3 


But music was also associated with unworthy pleasures: myriads every 
day fill up the theatres where they honor “those who play the kithara 
and sing to its accompaniment and all the effeminate and unmanly 
music, approving the dancers and other mimes.”!!* In contrast to Jewish 
festivals, the seductive power of such types of music “through the ears 
arouse ungovernable lusts”! and advance idolatry.!!° 

More often than speaking of the effects of music on a person’s inner 
well being, Philo uses music to provide the illustration for harmony or 
the lack thereof in an individual. Human beings are mixtures of the 
divine and the mortal, “blended together and harmonized according to 
the proportions of perfect music.”!!’ As with Plato this inner harmony is 
achieved by the reason ruling and guiding the senses.!!® Choral imagery 
describes the internal harmony that Philo considers the human ideal: 


adjusted. Cf. Plant. 38.159: At one time poets and others inspired by the Muses “did not 
sweeten and enfeeble their hearers with rhythmic sounds, but they revived any faculty 
of the mind that was weakened and broken and they harmonized with the instruments 
of nature and virtue whatever of the mind that was out of tune.” 

113. Teg. all. 11.18.75; for the exciting effects of music, cf. Leg. all. 3.78.221. See above 
on Philodemus for music bringing pleasure. Compare Abr. 29.148, 150: “We get plea- 
sure from hearing very melodious sounds, and this can be good, being linked with 
philosophy.” 

114 Agr. 8.35. A tradition of classifying music as male or female was worked out 
extensively by Aristides Ouintilianus, Mus. 2.8.66-19.92; Barker, Greek Musical Writings, 
2.470 n. 71. 

115 Spec. leg. 11.932.199. 

116 Spec. leg. 1.5.28-29. See above on occasions when music was employed in pagan 
society. 

117 Mut. 34.184. C£. Q, Ex. 2.38 (trans. by Ralph Marcus in LCL, Supplement II: 81).: 
*Disonance from decency [virtue] and disharmony are death to the soul. Therefore 

. as in an all-musical chorus with the blended voices of all one should play music 
in harmonious measures of modulation and with skilled fingers, seeking to show (the 
harmony) not so much in sound as in mind;" Fuga 3.22.: Gen 31:27 is applied to the 
person who does not share in the good things of God: his music is unmusical, and “his 
kitharas, not instruments but the deeds of life, lack melody and harmony.” 

119 E.g., Resp. 431, 439-441; Aristotle and the Stoics agreed. 
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When the soul enters the intellectual, divine, and truly holy place, the 
senses aided by virtue and indeed our whole being may join in the hymn 
just as when a large and melodious chorus sings together one harmo- 
nious melody from the different voices blended together, the thoughts 
of the mind inspiring the preludes—for the leaders of this chorus are 
the thoughts of the mind—while the senses sing along together the sub- 
sequent parts, which resemble the role of the individual chorus mem- 
bers.!!9 


Musical language provides the words to describe the union of the 
gifts of king, lawgiver, high priest, and prophet in Moses.!? For ordi- 
nary human beings, this harmony pertains to the agreement in good 
between thoughts, words, and deeds. Observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments with “good intentions, wholesome words, and diligent 
actions” result in the soul being “an instrument that makes music har- 
moniously in all its parts for a melodious life and blameless concert.” !”! 
Similarly, “If, like tuning all the good sounds of a lyre, one succeeded 
in bringing speech into harmony with the mind and the mind with the 
deed, such a person would be considered perfect and in harmony with 
the truth.”!” 


Harmony in Human Nature and the Cosmos 


Philo used instrumental analogies for all elements of human nature. 
“The soul harmonized musically is like a lyre ... ; [the wise man] keep- 
ing it in equal tension strikes and plucks it (&xupó2Aew) melodiously. 
For the soul is the most perfect instrument fashioned by nature, the 
archetype (dox&tunog) of those made by hands." !? Similarly, Philo con- 


19 Mig. 18.104; c£. Ebr. 30.116-117 and Deus imm. 6.24—25 below on the harmony of 
the soul. This passage is relevant to the discussion below of the manner in which songs 
were sung. 

120 Mos. 11.1.7. 

121 Spec. leg. 1V.25.134; cf. Deus imm. 6.25 for this inner harmony expressed in deeds 
and Ebr. 30.117 for it expressed in words; cf. Plato, Lach. 188d for harmony of words 
and deeds better than the harmony of the lyre. 

122 Post. 24.88. Cf. Q, Ex. 2.20, For God “wishes him who philosophizes in accordance 
with Him to be a harmony of all sounds like a musical instrument with no discord 
or dissonance in any part but with one and the same consonance and harmony, of will 
with word and of word with deed and of deed with both of these? (LCL, Philo Supplement 
1I:59-60); Mos. 1.6.29. 

123 Deus imm. 6.24—25; for the comparison of the soul to a lyre cf. Cher. 31.110; Ebr. 
30.116. The quotations above show that Philo often compared the soul to a chorus; 
the analogy of a human being to a lyre found expression in Greek musical theorists 
like Aristoxenus— Annie Bélis, “La théorie de l'àme chez Aristoxéne de Tarente,” Revue 
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sidered both the mind and the senses as instruments, and the goal was 
proper harmony of the two.'?* Hence, the confusion of tongues at the 
tower of Babel offered Philo much opportunity to consider the human 
condition.!? 

The harmony of the self was extended to the harmony of the com- 
munity. Indeed, in Gen 11 the primary reference is to the peoples of the 
earth. As in persons without the gift of music the vocal organ is tuned 
to disharmony, so the people of Babel were in harmony and agree- 
ment, with no discordant voice, in the doing of iniquity.?* But this is 
not the way things should be. ‘The city is like a soul, and the best con- 
stitution is like a hymn to God.'? The unity of the whole people is a 
symphony. !* 

Corresponding to human harmony was cosmic harmony. The 
Pythagoreans, followed by Plato and then by musical theorists, spoke 
of the “music of the spheres” and posited the mathematical corre- 
spondences of the relations of the heavenly bodies with the ratios of 
musical intervals.'? In some passages Philo combines human harmony 
with the celestial concert. In a striking statement about the created 


de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes 59 (1985) 239-246. Note below for heavenly 
bodies and the human voice as archetypes of music and of instruments. 

124 Agr. 17.80, quoted below. Cf. Ebr. 30.116: The soul is like an instrument in which 
a single note out of tune can destroy the harmony, but “it is a symphony when all the 
keys of courage and every virtue are combined and produce one harmonious melody.” 

125 He took the words of Gen 11:6, “the earth was all one lip and one voice,” as 
referring to the peoples’ agreement (symphonia) in evil deeds, but he then applied it 
to the multitude of evils in individuals: *especially when the symphony [or unison of 
voice] within is disharmonious, dissonant, and discordant”; “the symphony of our self- 
chosen evils”; or in contrast “the symphony of virtues, all harmonious and musical.” 
See Conf. 5.15. (c£. 15.67); 7.21 (cf. 18.83); 11.43. 

126 Conf. 19.150 

127 Conf. 23.108, following the reading of the manuscripts, but see the note in LCL, 
Vol. 4, 68. On the place of music in establishing and sustaining community, see Plato, 
Resp. 424c; Leges 701a-b. 

128 Conf. 13.55, 58: “We like musical instruments with all the notes perfectly in tune 
echo with our voices all the lessons we have heard, speaking no word and practising 
no deed that is out of tune or out of harmony;” cf. Somn. 1.41.2705: When wisdom 
is discovered, “all the people will sing not with one part of music but with all its 
harmonies and melodies." 

129 Plato, Resp. 530d—531b; cf. Tim. 34b-36d on the musical structure of the soul of 
the universe; Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 44 (Mor. 1147a) says Pythagoras and Plato claimed 
that the movement of the stars came about through the influence of music; Ptolemy, 
Harm. 3.4.95 found harmony in all things that are perfect in their nature but most fully 
revealed through human souls and through the movements in the heavens; Aristides 
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order as musical combined with a remarkable tribute to the impor- 
tance he attached to music, Philo says that the creation is the “true 
music, the original (àoyévuztov) and model (nagaöeıryuarırnv)” of every- 
thing from which human beings derived “this most necessary and ben- 
eficial art.^'*? He moves from human concord to harmony of the cos- 
mos.?! The same Logos that ordered the cosmos and created the nine 
intervals of music is also the leader of the human chorus.'? Following 
Aristotle Philo makes a parallel between heavenly music and human 
music.!?? 





Quintilianus Mus. 2.8.66-68, 14.79-82, 16.84-89; and 3.7.105, 9.107-27.133 developed 
an elaborate system of the soul as corresponding to the elements of music and of the 
cosmic harmony to which earthly music is an imperfect imitation. 

130 Op. mund. 25.78. Nicomachus, Enchiridion 3.241-242 expressed the view that music 
among human beings is an imitation of the music of the planets. 

131 Conf. 13.56: “the whole world, which is the instrument of him who is the All, may 
make melody musically with its harmonies.” Also on the world as God’s instrument cf. 
Virt. 11.74 quoted below. 

132 Q, Gen. 4.110 (Philo Supplement 1, 393-394): the Logos is “the leader and ruler of 
harmony” so that “melodies and songs sound as one”; the number ten trumpets “the 
theme of forgiveness in concordant and antiphonal chants leading to one and the same 
mixture of harmony.” For the place of the “divine Logos” in achieving the universal 
harmony, cf. Plant. 2.10, and the human being in tune with nature, cf. Plant. 38.159 
quoted above. The Armenian fragment of De Deo contains the statement, “The Being 
has ordered the universe by his Word, and [the universe] has been made vocal and 
rational by his providence” (section 5); see E. Siegert, “The Philonian Fragment De Deo: 
First English Translation,” SPhA 10 (1998) 5. For the seven planets and two spheres 
corresponding to the number nine in music, Aristides Quintilianus, Mus. 3.6.102 (Philo, 
however, may have counted the sun and moon with the planets—see quotation at n. 137 
below) and 12.112; for the number ten, ibid. 3.6.103 and 23.124125. 

133 Q, Gen. 3.3 (Philo Supplement I, 181): “Birds are singers," and Moses alludes “to the 
music which is perfected in heaven and is produced by the harmony of the movement 
of the stars. For it is an indication of human skill that all harmonic melody is formed by 
the voices of animals and living organs through the mechanism of the intelligence. But 
the heavenly singing does not extend” to the earth, because “that most harmonious 
and truly heavenly music, when it strikes the organ of hearing” would drive human 
beings to madness. For Aristotle, see De caelo 290b, which explained that humans can- 
not hear the music of the spheres because the sound is there from our birth and so 
has no contrasting silence by which it may be discerned; the Pythagorean Archytas 
offered several possibilities why our nature could not discern the heavenly music— 
the weakness of its impact, its distance from us, or the very loudness too great to be 
received (Porphyry, Comm. 56-57; for the last explanation cf. Cicero, Rep. 6.18-19); Aris- 
tides Quintilianus, Mus. 3.20.120 said we could not hear it because of the distance and 
the debilitating influence of the body, but men of virtue can hear it (as Philo said Moses 
did, see below). 
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Praise of God and the Music of the Cosmos 


In keeping with this theme of the continuity between the harmony of 
the cosmos and that of the soul, Philo makes numerous brief references 
to the theme of cosmic music.'** Second only to seeing God is seeing 
“the visible heaven and the harmonious and all musical order of the 
stars truly like a chorus.” !3 

Philo considered a principal function of music to be for praising 
God. On Dreams 1.6.35-37 1s an important passage that brings together 
several themes under the heading of praise to God: 


Both heaven and the mind have the capacity to declaim praises, hymns, 
and blessings to the Father who is the One who brought them into being. 
For the human being was assigned the excellent reward above all other 
living things to worship the One who 1s, while the heaven is always 
melodious, producing all-musical harmony by the movements of its parts. 
If its sound ever reached our hearing, there would be mad, ceaseless 
frenzies ... [Such] inspired songs of perfect music Moses heard [when 
he fasted forty days and nights] ... The heaven, then, the archetypical 
instrument of music, appears to have been tuned perfectly for no other 
purpose than that the hymns being sung to the honor of the Father of all 
might be accompanied (£xupávrvou) musically. 36 


134 Cher. 31.110: The reciprocity of the whole created order, earthly as well as heav- 
enly, is like “a lyre, harmonized out of unlike notes, and comes into fellowship and 
concord.” Cf. Det. pot. 33.125: In God's creation there are “no meters, rhythms, and 
melodies of sound attracting the ears through music but the most perfect works of 
nature itself allotted its own beautiful harmony;" Op. mund. 17.54: The human fac- 
ulty of vision observed the harmonious movement of the stars and “their rhythmic 
dances, ordered by the harmonious laws of perfect music;" Spec. leg. 1.18.61: “Evil has 
been excluded from the divine choir" (for the phrase “divine choir” see Plato, Phaedrus 
247A.); Cher. 7.23: “The fixed stars dance as in a truly divine choral order;” cf. Mos. 
1.38.212: “the choral dance of the planets and fixed stars;” IL49.271, “the chorus of the 
stars;" Spec. leg. 1.6.34, “the choral movements of the planets, fixed stars, and the whole 
heaven;" Aet. 2.4, “the cosmos [is] the choric movements and revolutions of the stars.” 
See also Mig. 32.178: That “the most harmonious symphony of the universe” is “like 
the laws of music” was the basis of Chaldean astronomy; cf. Abr. 17.77. 

135 Cong. 10.51. 

136 Somn. 1.6.35-7.37. For the heavenly music producing madness in human beings, 
see Q, Gen. 3.3 cited above; for the heavenly bodies as the archetypical music, see Of. 
mund. 25.78 cited above. "ExuwpóAXo meant “to play on a lyre,” then in 2Macc 1:30 
“to sing," and in patristic literature “to sing responses" (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, 
Str 5.8). All three meanings are possible here. Philo reflects classical Greek musical 
terminology; therefore, he avoids yaAuot as the title of the Psalms and calls them tuvor 
(e.g. Cont. 3.25; Plant. 7.29; Mig. 28.157; Somn. 11.37.245), buv@dia (as in Plant. 9.39), 
or &oua (as in Somn. 11.37.246; Mut. 20.115). Rather than the “Psalmist” David is the 
buvoóóc in Deus imm. 16.74 and “the one who hymns” in Conf. 28.149. Consequently, 
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Similarly, a long passage on the end of Moses’s life brings together 
a number of these themes regarding heavenly music and the praise of 


God: 


He began to praise God in song [Deut. 32:1-43], rendering thanksgiving 
... Gathering together a divine assembly, the elements of the universe 
and the most essential parts of the cosmos, the earth and heaven, one 
the home of mortals and the other the house of the immortals, in their 
midst he sang his hymn of praise with all harmony and every kind of 
symphony so that both men and ministering angels might hear ... , the 
angels themselves skilful in music observing lest there be any discordant 
note in the song and doubting that someone bound in a corruptible body 
[Moses] was able like the sun, moon, and the all holy chorus of the 
other stars to harmonize his soul so as to make music in accompaniment 
with God's instrument, the heaven and all the cosmos. Having taken his 
position in the presence of the ethereal chorus, the hierophant blended 
with his thanksgiving hymns his genuine feelings for the well being of the 
nation.!?? 


The one duty of human beings is to honor God with thanksgiving, 
voiced with or without melody.'** In response to the magnificent bless- 
ings of God, Philo asks rhetorically, “What is more fitting for one to 
do than to return to the Benefactor words, and songs, and hymns?”!’® 
or more fully, “to return to him in a pure manner hymns, blessings, 
prayers, and other thanksgivings, in a word, praise.”!° Thus it is natu- 
ral that Philo includes song as typical of Jewish worship! and especially 
in the religious festivals. Moses *called the people to the sanctuary to 
share in hymns, prayers, and sacrifices";'? at Passover those gathered 
for the banquet “fulfill the custom handed down from the fathers with 


here I have opted for a translation alluding to instrumental accompaniment. 

137 Virt. 11.72—75; cf. Spec. leg. TV.24.177 for Moses as the “hierophant who hymned the 
excellencies of Him who is." 

138 Plant. 31.131; for “to speak" and “to sing" praise to God, cf. Somn. 1.43.2506; 2.5.38; 
and the correction adopted in LCL (V, 562) at 2.41.268. 

139 Sob. 11.58. 

140 Spec. leg. 1.41.224; cf. 11.32.199, “to reverence, worship, and honor the Giver with 
harmonious hymns and blessings" and II.33.209, “they honor God for the good things 
of the present with songs and words." Cf. Plato, Leges 800-802, “hymns, prayers, and 
encomia.” 

141 Somn. 1.5.34: the allegorical interpretation of Judah as “songs and hymns to God.” 
Also in an expository vein, compare Mos. 1.46.255: “The people loved by God [Israel] 
in their gladness and joy set up choruses in a circle around the well and sang a new 
song to God;” cf. Balaam “singing the most exalted hymns to God” in Mig. 20.113 and 
Jacob “singing and hymning” in Jos. 42.253. 

142 Spec. leg. 1.35.193- 
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prayers and hymns”;! at Tabernacles the worshipper brings baskets 
from the fruit-harvest to the priest, reciting “a beautiful and marvellous 
song." While Philo has various combinations of words to formulate 
the response of praise to God,'® he affirms that “the best and most 
perfect product of all right actions brought to birth is the hymn to the 
Father of the universe.”! Yet from an ultimate standpoint, Philo con- 
sidered it impossible to render adequate praise to God. 


The T herapeutae and Choral Music 


Although Philo does not describe music at the temple in Jerusalem 
nor specifically speak of any musical practices in synagogues,'? he 
tells us a great deal more about how the vocal music he preferred 
was performed among the Jews than is usually acknowledged. Bare 
references to actual singing, however, are not always informative on the 
manner of performance.'? He frequently uses several words for vocal 
music without any apparent sharp distinction in meaning; e.g., “praise, 
hymns, and songs fitting for God.”!* Like other ancient writers, Philo 
recognized the differences in human voices. The parts of the human self 
and the different members of the people correspond to these different 
kinds of voices. So too with the celestial music, the combination of 
different sounds makes a more complete melody: “For if there had not 
been produced in the world the harmonious blending into a symphony 
of antiphonal voices as if of a choir sounding as one, it would not have 


143 Spec. leg. 11.27.148. 

144 Spec. leg. 11.35.216 and 220; cf. Virt. 18.95 for “hymns composed to God,” which 
are preserved in the sacred books, accompanying the offerings. 

145 Heres 22.110, 111: As the “mind should think of nothing else than God and 
his excellencies, speech should honor the Father of all with unbridled mouth, with 
encomia, hymns, and blessings,” “hymning with the voice’s instrument the world and its 
Creator;” cf. “sing with sweet melody the excellencies of Him who is” (Somn. 1.43.256); 
for hymning God's excellencies (virtues) see Spec. leg. 4.34.17. 

146 Plant. 33.135. 

147 Mos. 11.43.239: “O Master, how can one hymn you? With what mouth, what 
tongue, what organ of speech, what leading part of the soul? If the stars become one 
chorus, what melody will they sing that is worthy?” 

148 Feldman, “Philo’s Views,” 527. 

M9 E.g., Cong. 21.115, “sing a refrain.” 

150 Zeg. all. 111.8.26. Given Philo’s avoidance of the word “psalms,” the statement is a 
close parallel to Eph 5:19, “psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.” 
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received its full perfection.”'5! Philo refers to “precentors” (£&aoyou or 
“leaders (fyyeuóvec) of the chorus who led the singing.” 

More significant with regard to the practice of choral music within 
the Alexandrian synagogue communities is the account of their re- 
sponse to the news, which arrived during the Feast of Tabernacles, 
of the arrest of the prefect Flaccus, who had allowed the pogrom 
against the Jews in 37 CE. “Extending their hands to heaven, they 
sang hymns and songs of victory to God,” and “all through the night 
they continued in hymns and odes.” At dawn they went to the beach, 
since their synagogues had been taken from them, and offered prayer 
to God.'? Doubts have been raised about the presence of psalmody or 
any kind of singing in synagogues during New Testament times. !** Such 
a conclusion requires a discounting of the account by Philo, who had 
immediate knowledge of the events. Even if a sharp distinction were 
maintained between what was done “in synagogue” and other religious 
activities, based on the wording of the passage,'? it testifies nonetheless 
to a rich experience of vocal religious music among Alexandrian Jews. 

This tesümony is extended by Philo's fullest and most informative 
account of the musical activities of some Jews, namely that found in his 
description of a sectarian community known as the Therapeutae, who 
lived together not far from Alexandria."^ An introductory summary 


151 Q, Ex. U.120 (Philo Supplement II, 172); cf. 11.38, with reference to inner harmony, 
quoted above, “In an all-musical chorus" there is “the blended voices of all.” 

152 Ebr. 31.121; cf. 29.112. We should not think of the “leader” as a modern director of 
a chorus but perhaps more like a lead singer whom the chorus joined as the song began 
or to whom it responded. Cf. Mig. 18.104 quoted above. West (Ancient Greek Music, 339) 
notes that the pattern of a leader (exarchos) and an answering chorus was well established 
in Greek cultic practice; the practice of a solo singer who leads off and a chorus that 
answers was widespread throughout the Near East (388). 

153 Flacc. 14.121-122. 

154 J. A. Smith, “The Ancient Synagogue, the Early Church and Singing,” Music and 
Letters 65 (1984):1-16; J. W. McKinnon, “On the Question of Psalmody in the Ancient 
Synagogue,” Early Music History 6 (1986):159-191. 

155 Tt might be argued, for example, that the setting of the singing is a public, 
“outdoor” festival (Succoth), to be distinguished from the act of praying, which is 
said to have taken place at the beach because their “prayerhalls” (teocevyai) had 
been confiscated. On the other hand, prayer for the Jews was not as distinct from 
song as in modern usage, and the festival cycle was closely tied to scripture readings 
and prayers usually associated with synagogue activity. We should see the first-century 
synagogues as integral to the total community life of the Jewish residents of Alexandria. 
The concerted group participation described by Philo with formal acts of song and 
prayer suggest joint religious activity with which the whole community was familiar. 

156 F C. Conybeare, Philo about the Contemplative Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 1895); Jean 
Riaud, “Les Thérapeutes d'Alexandrie dans la tradition et dans la recherche critique 
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of their musical interests states, “They not only engage in contempla- 
tion, but they also compose songs and hymns to God in all kinds of 
meters and melodies, which they mark with rhythms necessarily more 
solemn.”'5’ The description of their actual singing occurs in the account 
of their celebration on the fiftieth day, presumably Pentecost, a descrip- 
tion which because of its fullness of musical information deserves to be 
quoted extensively. 


[Following a discourse by the president,] The president having stood up 
sings a hymn addressed to God, either a new one composed by himself 
or an old one by poets of an earlier time [one of the Psalms?], for 
they have left behind in many meters and melodies verses in trimeters, 
hymns for processions, at libations, and at the altars, and careful metrical 
arrangements for the stops and varied movements of choruses.? After 
him the others [sing] 1n proper order according to their rank, while all 
the rest listen in great silence except when they must sing the closing 
phrases or refrains, for then all, both men and women, lift up their 
voices. [When each has finished his hymn, the meal is served.] 


[Then came an all-night vigil of the community that was spent in song] 
They all rise together in the midst of the dining room and first form 
two choruses, one of men and one of women. For each chorus the most 
honored and most musical is chosen as precentor and leader. Then they 
sing hymns to God composed in many meters and melodies, sometimes 
singing together and at other times with antiphonal harmonies, motion- 
ing with their hands and dancing, inspiring in turn processional odes and 
then performing the stops, turnings, and movements of a choric dance. 
Then when each of the choruses has taken its own part in the feast, ... 
they combine and out of the two become one chorus, a copy of what 
was constituted at the Red Sea on account of the marvellous things done 
there ... [At that time] filled with divine enthusiasm, the men together 
with the women, becoming one chorus, sang thanksgiving hymns to God 
their Savior, the prophet Moses leading the men and the prophetess 
Miriam the women. On this model the male and female members with 
responsive and antiphonal strains, blending the bass sound of the men 
with the treble of the women, perform a harmonious and truly musical 
symphony. Truly beautiful are the thoughts, truly beautiful the words, 
reverent are the chorus members. The goal of the thoughts, the words, 
and the choruses is godliness.!?? 


jusqu'aux découvertes de Qumran,” ANRW II.20.2 (1987) 1189-1295; Joan E. Taylor 
and Philip R. Davies, “The So-Called Therapeutae of De Vita Contemplativa,’ HTR 91 
(1998) 3-24. 

137 Cont. 9.29. 

158 Alternatively, instead of referring to the dances, “the stationary choral songs well 
arranged with versatile strophes." 

159 Cont. 10.80; 11.83-85, 87-88. 
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By employing technical vocabulary, Philo intends for the reader to 
be reminded of the choral music and dances of the Greek theater and 
religious festivals. Philo describes solo, responsorial (when the leader’s 
text is followed by the others singing a refrain), and unison singing 
by the Therapeutae. Whether the “antiphonal harmonies” (84) and 
“antiphonal strains” (88) are to be thought of as yet another style of 
singing with the choruses of men and women responding to each other 
antiphonally (suggested by the context of the former statement) or as 
indicating the contrasting pitches of male and female voices (indicated 
by the latter statement) is not clear. Philo closes the description with 
a statement recalling his concern for the harmony of thoughts, words, 
and actions, and he brings it all under the umbrella of religious piety. 

There might be a suspicion that Philo invented the whole account of 
the Therapeutae, including their musical activities, in order to advance 
his philosophical ideas or to claim a Jewish version of a Pythagorean- 
like community; but on the matter of musical practices, there is too 
much concurrence with other passages in Philo to think that these are 
made up, even if this specific community did not exist." Perhaps the 
most surprising feature of this account is its emphasis on antiphonal 
choruses of men and women. Male and female choruses were common 
in the Greek world, but not among Jews (see below), another indication 
that most of what Philo writes about music reflects his Greek education 
and social world. A specifically Jewish setting is provided by the parallel 
with the account in Exod 15:1-21 of the celebration by the Israelites of 
their escape from Egyptian bondage. 

In addition to the book of Psalms, which he calls “Hymns,”!°! Philo 
refers to a number of other songs in the Bible, for example the “song 
sung by Hannah.”' There are frequent references to Deut 32, “the 


160 For a defense of the historicity of the group, see David M. Hay, “Things Philo 
Said and Did Not Say about the Therapeutae," SBLSP (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 
673-83. For Philo's account as a fabricated story, see Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “Philo’s 
De vita contemplativa as a Philosopher’s Dream," FSF 30 (1999) 40-64. My own opinion 
is that there was such a group, however much idealized Philo's account might be. On 
the other hand, if it were fabricted, it becomes all the more significant as evidence for 
what Philo thought religious music ought to be. The agreements especially concern 
his treatment of Exod 15, a particularly important passage for him, judging by the 
frequency of his references to it, although oddly enough not in his Questions and Answers 
on Exodus. 

19! See note 136 above. 

162 Mut. 25.143 (1 Sam 2). 
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Greater Song" (ueiGov o" by reason of its length.’ But the most 
important Biblical song in its influence on Philo in regard to musical 
performance was the Song of Victory sung after the crossing of the 
Red Sea in Exod 15.'** It is “the Song (tò @owa) in which Moses hymns 
God.”! Although the passage was important for Jews generally,!% it 
made a significant impression on Philo, who made a distinctive use of 
it. It is not clear whether this passage occasioned the practice of the 
Therapeutae or their practice influenced Philo’s interpretation of what 
happened in Exod 15.'% The separate statements of Exod 15:1 and 21 
gave the possibility of presenting separate choruses of men and women 
as doing the singing.!“® Philo seems to emphasize particularly that the 
women participated. This sets him at odds with later rabbinic literature, 
which disapproved of mixed choirs.!% 


163 Post. 35.121; 48.167; Plant. 14.59; Sob. 3.10; Mut. 34.182; Somn. 11.29.191; “Great 
Song” in Leg, all. 11.34.105; Det. pot. 30.114; simply “a Song" in Virt. 11.72. 

164 Judah Goldin, The Song at the Sea (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971) 248 
gives a commentary on this passage, Shirta, in the Mekilta de-Rabbi Ismael. He makes 
frequent reference to Philo in his notes and offers other evidence for this song sung 
antiphonally. 

165 Teg, all. 1.25.102—26.109; Sob. 3.13 reverses the verb and noun, “sings the hymn 
to God”; other references to the song in Exod 15~—Plant. 12.48; Ebr. 19.79; 29.111; Conf. 
10.35-36; Somn. 11.41.269 (“we sing the most sacred ode”). 

166 Ex 15 provided the wording for the benediction following the recitation of the 
Shema—Lewis N. Dembitz, “Ge’ullah,” Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. I. Singer (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1910) 5.648; text translated in Martin McNamara, Targum and 
Testament (Shannon: Irish University Press, 1972) 39. See m.Sota 5.4 for Exod 15 in temple 
worship. 

167 Perhaps both considerations were present, the Biblical account taken by the 
Therapeutae as authorizing their activity and that activity in turn filling in details in 
Philo's understanding of the text. 

168 Mos. 1.32.180: “Seeing the total destruction of their enemies in a moment, they set 
up on the shore two choruses, one of men and one of women, and sang thanksgiving 
hymns to God, Moses being the precentor for the men and his sister for the women, 
for these became the leaders of the choruses.” Earlier Greek choruses were either male 
or female, but sources contemporary with Philo mention men and women singing in 
unison (Ps. Aristotle, Mund. 399a; Seneca, Ep. 84.9); see West, Ancient Greek Music, 40. 

169 f Sotah 48a: “Rabbi Joseph [a third-century Babylonian Amora] said: ‘When men 
sing and women join in it is licentiousness; when women sing and men join in it is like 
fire in town.’ For what practical purpose is this mentioned? To abolish the latter before 
the former." The footnote to the translation in the Soncino edition, ed. I. Epstein 
(London: Soncino, 1936) explains that the men joining in is more serious because it 
is a wilful act by the men to listen to female voices. Feldman, “Philo’s Views," 525 
cites the opinion of the third-century rabbi Samuel that “A woman's voice is a sexual 
incitement” (D. Ber. 24a) to support the conclusion that a man was not permitted to hear 
her sing and so women did not sing in the synagogue. 
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Whatever the actual practice Philo’s allegorical expositions on Exod 
15 develop the musical aspects of the episode rather fully and bring in 
themes already identified. In the first? we find the union of song by 
heavenly powers with human beings, the harmony of the self (mind 
and senses), which is an instrument to be played in praise to God, song 
associated with thanksgiving, vocal praise proceeding from the mind, 
both women and men singing, each with their own leader to start the 
hymn and responding to each other in harmony. 

Similar motifs occur in the exposition from the Life of Moses;"! how- 
ever, here Philo emphasizes the harmony of the people instead of the 
harmony of the individual. In this connection, the different qualities of 
male and female voices are highlighted. Otherwise, the same manner of 
singing is described: a leader beginning, the chorus joining in, and the 
separate choruses of men and women either alternating antiphonally, 
responding with the refrain together, or perhaps doing both at different 
times. 


Evaluating Different Types of Music 


Philo followed philosophical thought in the evaluations he gave to dif- 
ferent kinds of music. A further preference derives from the goal of 
praise to God and the continuity of the human soul with the cos- 
mos. 'The different types of music, therefore, are graded accordingly: 
stringed instruments over wind and percussion instruments, the voice 
over instrumental music, and "silent singing" (the thoughts of the mind) 
over vocal music. 

Philo often refers in summary fashion to the different ways of mak- 
ing music, “to play on the aulos, to play on the kithara, to sing, or 


170 Agr. 17.79-18.82: Ps. Aristotle, Prob. 19.39 says the correspondence of different 
voices is pleasanter than unison singing and gives the example of the blending of 
children's with men's voices. 

171 Mos. 11.46.256-257. *[Moses] appropriately honors the Benefactor with thanksgiv- 
ing hymns. He divided the nation into two choruses, one of men and one of women, 
and he himself leads the men and he appoints his sister precentor of the women in 
order that responding together they might sing hymns to the Father and Creator with 
answering [or concordant] harmonies, a blending of temperaments and melodies, ... 
a symphony of the combination of bass and treble. For the voices of men are deep 
and the women's high, and when their blending occurs in proper proportion there is 
produced the sweetest and most harmonious melody. He persuaded these myriads of 
people to be of one mind and to sing together the same hymn ... He led off the song, 
and his hearers assembled in two choruses and sang together the words spoken above." 
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any similar kind of performance,”!” and to the principal instruments: 
“aulos, kithara, and every kind of instrument,” !” “aulos, lyre, and other 
instruments of music,”!”* or “psalterion and kithara” as standing for 
“all music.”!’° Of these instruments, Philo considered the lyre the best 
and the standard for other instruments: “In music the seven-stringed 
lyre 1s generally regarded as the best of instruments, because the enhar- 
monic mode, which 1s the most dignified of all the classes of melodies, 1s 
considered somehow best when rendered by it.”!’° Again, “The seven- 
stringed lyre, which corresponds to the choir of the [seven] planets, 
produces notable harmonies, and is (one might say) the chief of all the 
instruments for making music.”!”’ Philo was particularly negative about 
percussion instruments, since they did not make music but “noises inar- 
ticulate and meaningless." '7? 

Vocal music is related to the harmony of a person in which reason 
rules the senses, and, moreover, instruments are hand-made, but the 
voice is nature's instrument: “The musician accommodates meters, 
rhythms, and all kinds of melody to the auloi, kitharas, and other 
instruments, and he is able apart from the handmade instruments 
to use the instrument of nature through the voice attuned to all the 
notes.” Interpreting Jubal allegorically as “sounding speech,” Philo 
finds it fitting that he is called the “father of music and all musical 
instruments” (Gen. 4:21). And he proceeds to declare the organ of 
sound the most perfect of all instruments and the pattern for artificially 
fashioned instruments: 


Nature, fashioning for living creatures the vocal organ as the chief and 
most perfect instrument, granted to it immediately all the harmonies and 


172 Sob. 8.36; cf. Leg. all. 3.78.221. 

173 Teg, all. 11.18.75. 

174 Sac. 4.18; ccf. Post. 32.105. 

175 Post. 32.111. 

176 Leg. all. 1.5.14; the preference of the lyre over the aulos was Pythagorean according 
to Aristides Quintilianus Mus. 2.19.91£. (but Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 6.7-9, 23 
relates a story about Pythagoras that gives a positive evaluation to the aulos); cf. Plato, 
Resp. 397a, 399c-e; there was an association of the lyre with the rational and the aulos 
with emotional frenzy—Leges 7g0e—791b; so also Aristotle, Pol. 1339a, 1341a-b, hence he 
rejected the aulos from his educational curriculum; he reports Socrates’ disapproval of 
the instrument in 1342a-b. 

17 Op. mund. 42.126. 

178 Fuga 3.22. 

179 Sob. 8.36. Plato, Resp. 398d, 400a,d and Leges 669 subordinated melody and 
rhythm to the words. “Music is the sound of the voice that reaches and educates the 
soul”—Leges 6734. 
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kinds of melodies so that it might become the pattern made beforehand 
for those instruments going to be fashioned by (human) skill ... Nature 
made for living creatures the rough windpipe, stretching it like a musical 
scale [or chord], harmonizing the enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic 
classes according to the various kinds of conjunct and disjunct melodies, 
and established it the pattern of every musical instrument.!°° 


The passage continues with a praise of natural music over instrumental, 
of the voice over all other kinds, including a contrast of what is pleasing 
to the ear (instrumental music) with what is pleasing to both the ear 
and the mind (vocal music): 


Whatever melodious sounds auloi, lyres, and other such instruments 
produce, they fall as much short of the music of nightingales and swans 
as a copy and imitation does of an original pattern ... None of the 
other kinds of music is worthy to be compared to that of the human 
voice, since it has the incomparable privilege, for which it is honored, of 
articulate expression. By using the modulation of sound and successive 
changes of tones the other types please only the hearing, but the human 
being, having been given articulation by nature for speaking and singing, 
wins over both the hearing and the mind, charming the one by the 
melody and leading the other by the thoughts. For just as an instrument 
given to an unmusical person is tuneless but becomes tuneful according 
to the skill of the musical person, in the same way speech set in motion 
by a worthless mind is without harmony but by a diligent mind is found 
altogether melodious. A lyre or any similar instrument, unless it is struck 
by someone, is quiet, and speech also unless struck by the ruling faculty 
of necessity remains silent. ...!?! 


180 Post. 31.103-104; cf. Deus imm. 6.25 below for the soul as the archetype of manmade 
instruments. The same view was expressed by Nicomachus (beginning of second cen- 
tury A.D.): sounds of stringed, blown, and percussion instruments are imitations of the 
sounds we ourselves make— Enchiridion 2.240.20ff. Ptolemy, Harm. 1.20.9 has the reverse 
comparison that the windpipe is something of a natural aulos. 

181 Post. 32.105-109. In classical Greece instruments accompanied song but by Philo’s 
time they were used independently; Ps. Aristotle, Prob. 19.39 still subordinates the 
accompaniment to the song. Ps. Plutarch, Mus. 2 (Mor. 1131d) offers a comparable 
statement to Philo: *For it is an act of piety and a principal concern to human beings 
to hymn the gods, who have given articulate speech to them alone." Ibid., 34 (Mor. 
1143f) for the ear and the mind working together (so also Aristoxenus, El. Harm. 2.33.2— 
10—vocal and instrumental music involve hearing and reason) and 37 (Mor. 1144f) for 
Pythagoras saying the excellence of music is to be apprehended by the mind and not 
judged by sense perception. For the voice having the twofold capacity “for speaking 
and singing" cf. Spec. leg. 1.62.342; for articulation as making sound “truly rational” 
cf. Q, Gen. 1.3 and IIL3 (the melody of voices comes by means of the intelligence). 
“Swallows, nightingales, and other birds”—Leg. all. 2.18.75; even grasshoppers have a 
song— Cont. 4.35. C£. Aristotle, An. 420b-421a on “voice” in some animals (but not all 
sounds they produce are from a “voice”) and Gen. animal. 788a on rough and smooth 
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Since speech can proceed from a “worthless mind” and can be itself 
soulless,'? Philo ascribed to the proper thoughts of the mind the highest 
level of praise, the philosophical concept of “silent singing." 9? 


The loudest cry is not with mouth and tongue ... but with the all musical 
and loudest sounding organ of the soul, which is not heard by anyone 
mortal but only by the uncreated and imperishable One. For only the 
mind's Musician, not anyone entangled in sense perception, 1s capable 
of apprehending the beautiful and symphonic melody of the mind's 
harmony.'?! 


In one of his noblest passages, Philo expressed the basis for this concept 
of spiritual sacrifice. *God 1s in need of nothing, but he rejoices in 
God-loving thoughts and in the human exercise of holiness," and from 
such worshippers he accepts simple grain offerings, *holding the things 
of least cost as most precious more than than those things of highest 
price." He continues: 


Although the worshippers bring nothing else, in offering themselves they 
bring the best sacrifice-the full and most truly perfect sacrifice of noble 
living-as they honor their Benefactor and Savior, God, with hymns and 
thanksgivings, sometimes with the organs of speech, sometimes without 
tongue or lips when within the soul alone their minds recite or cry out. 
These expressions one ear alone receives, the divine car.!® 


voices. Det. pot. 34.126: The Creator “has made speech like a compound instrument, 
the articulate utterance of our whole being,” and it has its excellence because it is a 
“brother of the mind,” whose thoughts it brings to expression. Cf. Theophrastus (in 
Porphyry, Comm. 61) on the soul turning the voice (itself wordless or non-rational) as 
it wishes. Dec. 9.33: God’s voice at Sinai was declared to be “more marvellous than 
all instruments.” It might be nothing remarkable for this to be said of God, but the 
explanation seems to reflect Philo’s general estimate of voices in relation to instruments: 
“it was fitted with perfect harmonies, not soulless, ... but a rational soul full of clarity 
and distinctness.” Aristotle had said, “Nothing that is without soul utters voice”—An. 
420b; for the description of instruments as “soulless” cf. 1 Cor 14:7. 

192 Det. pot. 34.130. 

183 On this concept see Apollonius of Tyana, De sacrif. quoted in Eusebius, Praef. 
Evang. 4.13; Corp. Herm. 1.31; 13.1819; from Nag Hammadi Disc. 6-9 (VI, 58,20-60,5); 
and Porphyry (building on Theophrastus), De abst. 2.34. 

195 Heres 4.14—15; cf. without the musical analogy Leg. all. 3.14.44. Compare also Plant. 
30.126: “It is not possible genuinely to give thanks to God through those things most 
people consider— buildings, offerings, and sacrifices—for the whole world would not 
be an adequate temple for his honor; but through praises and hymns, not which the 
spoken voice sings but which the formless and purest mind resounds in uplifted strains;" 
Ebr. 23.94, “those who sing the thanksgiving hymn not with the spoken voice but rather 
with the understanding” and Somn. 1.6.35 quoted above for hymns coming from the 
mind. Cf. Leg. all. 2.15.56 for sacrificing the whole mind. 

185 Spec. leg. 1.50.271-272. For parallels in Greek and Roman poets and philosophers, 
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Conclusion 


Philo and Philodemus provide the philosophical thought in regard to 
music that sets the context in which to see the references to music in 
the NT! and the development of Christian music in the church.!*? 
Philo’s preference for vocal music and his description of the musical 
practices of the Therapeutae provide close parallels to early Christian 
practice. His philosophical observations are also significantly similar to 
the comments found in patristic literature, but that is another subject. 9? 
Rabbinic literature agrees with Philo on the centrality of words and 
on music as "performative."? Philodemus too agrees with Philo on 
the centrality of words. It appears that there was a common cultural 
assumption, at least among the educated, on the priority of words and 
so a special regard for vocal music. 


see the passages collected in my article “Spiritual Sacrifice in Early Christianity and its 
Environment," ANRW II.23.2 (1980) 1152-1156. 

186 WS. Smith, Musical Aspects of the New Testament (Amsterdam: Ten Have, 1962). 

'87 James McKinnon, ed., Music in Early Christian Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987); Edward Foley, Foundations of Christian Music: The Music of Pre- 
Constantinian Christianity (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1996). 

188 Everett Ferguson, “Towards a Patristic Theology of Music," Studia Patristica 24 
(1993):266—283. 

189 Grózinger, Musik und Gesang, 335, “At the center of the [rabbinic] evaluation of 
music stands the human voice, which is esteemed as the living medium and organ of 
the call and encounter between God and men,” and this voice is “performative music. 
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PAUL AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE DIASPORA 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON ETHNIC IDENTITY IN THE 
FRAGMENTARY HELLENISTIC JEWISH AUTHORS 


Carl R. Holladay 


Before Philo and Josephus 


It has long been known that Philo and Josephus stand not at the begin- 
ning but at the end of a long tradition of Second ‘Temple Jewish writ- 
ers who seriously interacted with the Hellenistic-Roman world. Philo is 
often thought to embody the intriguing tensions and possibilities that 
come with living in the Diaspora. The sheer volume of his writings, 
to say nothing of his level of engagement with Hellenistic tradition, 
makes it impossible to ignore him as a major voice speaking from the 
Jewish Diaspora. To what extent he was typical of Diaspora Jews has 
long been debated. Josephus, by contrast, spoke from Palestine, at least 
initially, and while Greek was his second language, his equally volumi- 
nous writings have been preserved largely in Greek. For this reason, he 
belongs among the company of Hellenistic Jewish writers. 

If Philo is a voice speaking primarily from the Diaspora and Jose- 
phus is in the first instance a Palestinian voice that nevertheless speaks 
from the Diaspora back to the homeland, each had his own prede- 
cessors. Many of the writings traceable to this period survive more or 
less in tact; at least, they survive as entire documents. Others were less 
fortunate, surviving only in scattered quotations in later writers, such 
as the first century BCE pagan writer Alexander Polyhistor and later 
Christian writers, mainly Clement and Eusebius. They have acquired 
the equally unfortunate designation “Fragmentary Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors.”! Their brevity and the scattered nature of the quotations 
make it difficult to generalize about them, but also to place and date 
them. Those most likely to have a Palestinian provenance are Eupole- 


' For texts and translations, see C. R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors (4 vols.; SBLTT; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1983-96). English translations are 
available in J. H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1985) 2.775-918. German translations are available in Jüdische Schriften aus 
hellenistisch-römischer Zeit (Gütersloh: Mohn 1980-83) 1,2; 3,2; 4,3. 
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mus, Pseudo-Eupolemus, Theodotus, and Philo the Epic Poet. Others 
are more confidently placed in a Diaspora setting, most likely Alexan- 
dria: Demetrius, Artapanus, Pseudo-Hecataeus, Ezekiel the Tragedian, 
Aristobulus, and the pseudonymous Orphic writings. Most of the oth- 
ers are very difficult to place, primarily because of their brevity. These 
include Cleodemus Malchus, Aristeas, ‘Theophilus, Thallus, and Justus 
of ‘Tiberius. 

It is difficult to know the extent of the lost writings of these frag- 
mentary authors. Some of them appear to have been quite produc- 
tive. Ezekiel is said to have written “tragedies.”? Aristobulus’ exegeti- 
cal work is referred to as “commentaries on the Mosaic legislation.” 
According to Alexander Polyhsitor, one of the fragments from Philo 
the Epic Poet was taken from the “fourteenth book,” which suggests a 
work of considerable length.* Few indicators of length are found in the 
historians Demetrius, Artapanus, Eupolemus, and Pseudo-Eupolemus, 
but these works appear to have covered large portions of the biblical 
story and could easily have been large in scope. These fragmentary 
remains, then, reinforce the picture we have from other sources: that 
this was a period of prodigious literary activity among Greek-speaking 
Jews. 

The importance of the fragmentary Hellenistic Jewish authors for 
reconstructing our understanding of Judaism in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period has long been recognized. They figure prominently in major 
historical treatments of the nineteenth century, such as Dáhne, Dub- 
now, and Herzfeld, to name only a few. Schiirer’s extensive treatment 
acknowledges their importance.’ Since they reflect various degrees of 
interaction with Hellenistic culture, they occupy a central role in the 
overall argument of Hengel’s Judentum und Hellenismus.® In his Jews in 
the Mediterranean Diaspora, John Barclay draws primarily on Ezekiel the 
Tragedian, Aristobulus, and Artapanus for his reconstruction of the 
Egyptian Diaspora because their fragmentary remains are the most 


? Clement Strom. 1.23.155.1. 

3 Eusebius-Jerome Chronica Olymp. 151 (T 8 in FH7A 3.119-20). See FHFA 3.92-93 
n. 151. 

+ Eusebius PE. 9.24.1 (see FH7A 2.206-207). 

5 E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (3 vols. in 4; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1973-97) 3.1.509-93. 

9$ (WUNT 10; 3rd ed. Tübingen: (Mohr — Siebeck, 1988). English translation Ju- 
daism and Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine During the Early Hellenistic Period (2 
vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974). 
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substantial in length and most certainly locatable in Egypt.’ In spite of 
their fragmentary state, Barclay incorporates their perspectives 
throughout his analysis, allowing these texts to enter dialogue with 
other, better preserved authors, including Paul. Erich Gruen’s recent 
book Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition takes them 
into full account, where they serve to illustrate the literary ingenuity 
of Hellenistic Jews in coming to terms with new social, political, and 
religious realities during the Hellenistic period.? 

They have also figured in discussions relating to the New Testa- 
ment and Christian origins. Because of their preoccupation with Jewish 
heroic figures and the fascinating ways they re-interpret and re-present 
many biblical figures, they have become obvious sources for Christolog- 
ical discussions, especially the theios aner debate.? The treatment of bib- 
lical narrative by the historians has caused them to figure prominently 
in discussions of Luke-Acts. John O'Neill clearly saw the significance of 
some of these connections and developed them in The Theology of Acts 
in Its Historical Setting." Gregory Sterling developed these insights more 
fully in Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, Luke-Acts, and Apologetic 
Historiography, where the historians serve as examples of apologetic his- 
toriography.!! Fewer connections have been made with Paul, although 
Barclay’s chapter on Paul the “anomalous Diaspora Jew” makes explicit 
connections with these authors.? William Horbury’s investigation of 
öweruata in Ezekiel the Tragedian, v. 106, illustrates the exegetical 
payoff that close analysis of these texts can produce. He convincingly 
argues that Ezekiel’s use of “gifts” is an early witness for characteriz- 
ing the covenantal privileges of Israel this way and sees it anticipating 
Paul's thinking in Rom 11:29 and 9:4-5.? 

In this essay, I explore some of the ways these fragmentary Hellenis- 
tic Jewish authors might inform our understanding of Paul. I do so 
primarily by looking at indications of ethnic identity and Diaspora con- 


7 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1996). See esp. chapter 6, “Cultural Convergence,” 
125-80. 

8 Hellenistic Culture and Society, 30; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998. 

9 They figured prominently in D. Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986). Also, see C. R. Holladay, THEIOS ANER in Hellenistic 
Judusm (SBLDS, 40; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1977). See also the article by 
Zeller in this volume. 

10 (London: SPCK, 1961). See chapter 6, “The Debt to Hellenistic Judaism,” 146-65. 

11 (Leiden: Brill, 1992). See chapter 5, “The Hellenistic Jewish Historians,” 136-225. 

12 Barclay, Jews, 383. 

13 W. Horbury, “Ezekiel Tragicus 106: öwerjuota,” VT 36 (1986) 37-51. 
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sciousness among five of these authors who are most reliably placed in 
a Diaspora setting: Demetrius, Artapanus, Pseudo-Hecataeus, Ezekiel 
the Tragedian, and Aristobulus. The questions I put to these texts are 
these: How do these authors construe ethnic identity? What are the 
terms they use to describe the people of Israel whose deeds they recount 
in their Jewish writings? Do their treatments of various themes provide 
any clear indications that they were living in the Diaspora? If so, how 
do they negotiate this reality? Having asked these questions, I then ask 
whether these authors’ construals of ethnic identity and life in the Dias- 
pora provide useful analogues to Paul. How does their construal of the 
Jewish people compare with Paul’s? How does his construal of his social 
world compare with theirs? Are there useful points of comparison? 


Demetrius the Chronographer'* 


Some 200 lines, representing six separate fragments, are preserved from 
the works of Demetrius the Chronographer. The first two fragments 
treat events from Genesis, Frgs. 3-5 events from Exodus, and Frg. 6 
provides a chronological summary based on information from 2 Kings. 
Demetrius is reliably placed in Alexandria from the late 3rd to the early 
2nd century BCE. He is familiar with Hellenistic historiographical tra- 
ditions, chronography in particular. One of his overarching concerns in 
reading the biblical text is to calculate dates and establish chronological 
connections between biblical events. In doing so, he places the bibli- 
cal story within a larger chronological framework of his own making. 
He is one of the earliest writers to delineate periods of biblical history 
and calculate their length in years." His interest, however, is not solely 
chronological. He also addresses other cruxes in the text and attempts 
to provide rational explanations for them. 

This Diaspora Jew appears to be very much at home in the intel- 
lectual world of Alexandria, and there is reason to believe that he is 
seriously engaging that world. But because so few lines of his work are 
preserved, it is difficult to ascertain his attitudes about his Alexandrian 
setting or his own self-understanding within that setting. The difficulty 
1s not only the brevity of the material, but the very narrow bore through 
which he reads the biblical text. Apart from the chronological calcula- 


4 See FHFA 1.51-91. 
15 Fre. 2.18. See B. Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus: A Study of fudaeo- Greek Literature (Cincin- 
nati: Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 1994) 103-4. 
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tions he makes based on the biblical text, Demetrius departs very little 
from the biblical story. Events of otherwise enormous import, such as 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, he summarizes in brief compasss. If any- 
thing, he renders major biblical characters smaller than life. He exhibits 
no tendencies to embellish that often characterize other Hellenistic Jew- 
ish authors. 

His frame of reference 1s biblical. The place names he mentions 
are those he finds in the biblical account: Canaan, Shechem, Beth- 
lehem, Hebron, and Bethel. When his field of vision extends beyond 
Palestine, it is because the biblical story takes him there: Mesopotamia, 
Haran, and Egypt. Among these, he 1s most preoccupied with Egypt, 
which is only natural given his Alexandrian setting. The travels of the 
patriarchs and the events of their lives find their natural culmination 
in Egypt. ^ He mentions Joseph's marriage to Asenath, describing her 
as the daughter of Potiphera, priest of Heliopolis," but here too he is 
reporting what he finds in the LXX.'? 

We do not learn much from Demetrius! use of designations for the 
people whose story he relates. Nowhere does he use the terms (ot) 
Iovdator or (ol) “EBgotou. In Fragment 2.7 and 10, he reports Jacob’s 
name change to ’IogarA, and then uses this as a proper name for Jacob 
in his report of the rape of Dinah." He does not use the term to refer 
to the people of Israel. His one use of oi ’Iogankitaı may reflect the 
perspective of outsiders. Fragment 5 opens, *But someone asked how 
the Israelites obtained weapons, seeing that they departed from Egypt 
unarmed ..." He proceeds to provide an explanation. Conceivably this 
is an outsider's question, although it could easily reflect Demetrius’ own 
reading of the LXX. 

A glimpse of his own view of outsiders may be seen in the way he 
refers to Abraham’s call. Twice he uses the phrase, “from the time 
when Abraham was chosen from among the nations (å ob éxAeyfjvat 
Aßoaau é vv &£0vov), once describing the migration of Jacob's sons to 
Egypt,” and again in a chronological summary?! Even though his use 
of tà Edvn for non-Jews is well documented in the Bible, it tends not 


16 Fre. 2. 

V Fre. 2.12. 

18 Gen 41:45, 50-52. LXX: IIeveqon; Demetrius: Hevreqon. 
1? Fre. 2.9. 

20 Fre. 2.16. 

21 Fre. 2.18. 
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to be used this way in the Genesis account of Abraham’s call. Whether 
this way of paraphrasing the biblical account reflects Demetrius’ own 
view of non-Jews is not at all clear. 

For all of his preoccupation with Egypt, Demetrius reflects no hos- 
tility to Egyptians. This is in keeping with the dry, unemotional tone 
of his narrative as a whole. He records the movement of the patriarchs 
to Egypt, notes Joseph’s rise to power, but is mostly interested in the 
length of time the patriarchs spent there. Egypt is simply a fact of life 
for Demetrius. It is not an alien society to which one must grow accus- 
tomed, nor does it pose a serious threat to one’s ethnic identity.” Like 
other geographical locations, it is little more than a location on the 
map, a way of locating events in the biblical story. 


Artapanus? 


Twice Eusebius characterizes Artapanus’ work as meoi “Iovdaiwv.”! 
Whether this is a generic description or a title supplied by Eusebius or 
Artapanus himself is not clear. In Fragment 1 Eusebius gives a variant 
title và "Iovóoixó, a more unusual form.? 

In the fragments themselves, which presumably represent Artapanus? 
own wording even though they are twice removed from Artapanus 
(quoted first by Alexander Polyhistor, then copied by Eusebius), the 
most common way of referring to those whom the LXX designates 
as "the sons of Israel” (vioi Ioganh, Exod 1:7; tò yévoc tov viðv Iooanı, 
1:9; similarly, 1:12, 13) or the “Hebrews” (Exod 1:15, 16, 19, 22; 2:6, etc.) 
is ot "Iovóatou which occurs some eleven times (Fre. 1.1 (2x); Fre. 3.2, 
3, 21, 22, 31 (2x), 34, 35, 37). He does not refer to them as “Israelites,” 
although he does refer to the Arabs as “descendants of Israel” (àmoyó- 
vous "logan, Frg. 2.1), where “Israel” may refer to Jacob himself or his 
descendants, the people. 

The term “Hebrews” occurs only once—in Eusebius’ intriguing 
summary that introduces Fragment 1: “Artapanus, in his work Judaica, 
says that the Jews were named Hermiouth, which means ‘Jews’ when 
translated into the Greek language; and he says that they were called 
Hebrews from the time of Abraham" (Agtamavos d£ now Ev tots Iov- 


22 Though, cf. the Egyptian hostility to shepherds in Fre, 2.13. 
23 See FHFA 1.189-243. 

?* Fre. 2.1; 9.1. 

*5 See 2 Macc 13:21. 
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daixoic voUc uèv "Iovóatovc dvoudteodat Eouovs, 6 civar uedeounvevdev 
nata nv “EAAnvida qovilv "oIovóotov xareioba dé avtovs "Efoatovc G0 
"Apoaduov) The mystifying designation “Hermiouth” has prompted 
numerous explanations. Artapanus himself may be responsible for the 
neologism, whatever it might signify. Whether the explanation of its 
Greek equivalence as “Jews” is Eusebius’ or Artapanus’ is not clear. But 
the claim that the name “Hebrews” is traceable to the time of Abra- 
ham must be traceable to Artapanus himself.” This may illuminate the 
otherwise puzzling reference in Gen 14:13 where the MT calls Abra- 
ham “the Hebrew” (9397 22385), but which the LXX renders Afoou 
t@ negätm. Perhaps it represents an early form of the tradition that later 
occurs in Symmachus, which reads và '"Efoaíto.?? 

Once Artapanus calls Joseph's family who settled and multipied in 
Egypt “Syrians” (voog Z$90vcg).? Earlier he had reported Abraham's 
return from Egypt to “the regions of Syria" (eig vovg xatà Xvoíav ... 
tönovg, Fre. 1). The biblical counterpart is “land of Canaan" (èv yi 
Xavaav, Gen 13:12). Since the LXX uses “Syrian” (ô Z0g0g) to render 
"Aram" (098, Gen 22:21) or “Aramaean” (N, Gen 25:20), this is an 
understandable extension of the term.” 

Artapanus frequently refers to oi Atyiatiot, the inhabitants of Egypt 
with whom Abraham, Joseph, and Moses have their dealings. Here his 
use corresponds to that of the LXX.? His familiarity with Egyptian 
traditions extends well beyond what can be surmised from the biblical 
text. He knows Heliopolis from LXX Gen 41:45, but also Egyptian sites 
not mentioned in the Bible, such as Sais? and Hermopolis.? Moses’ 
activity is placed in the vicinity of Memphis,” which is mentioned in 
the prophetic writings,? but Artapanus did not derive its use from those 


?6 See FHJA 1.226 n. 4. 

27 Rather than tracing the name “Hebrews” to the time of Abraham, Artapanus 
may mean that ‘Efgaiog derives from ‘ABoadu etymologically . I owe this obsevation to 
Derek Olsen. 

28 See J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis (SBLSCS, 35; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1993) 193. 

?9 Fre. 2.3. 

30 See FHA 1.227 n. 9. 

9! Gen 12:12,14; Exod 1, etc. 

32 Fre. 2.3; see FH7A 1.229 n. 24. 

33 Fre, 3.8. 

Frg. 3.3, 12, 17. 
55 Isa 19:13; Jer 2:16; Ezek 30:13, 15; Hos 9:6. 
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writings. He attributes alternative explanations of the crossing of the 
Red Sea to the Memphians and the Heliopolitans.*® 

Artapanus reports several conflicts with Egyptians recorded in the 
Bible, most notably Moses’ confrontation with Pharaoh, the plagues, 
and the exodus. But his hostility towards Egypt is not appreciably 
intensified beyond the biblical perspective. In fact, his Moses declines 
Raguel’s proposal to wage war against the Egyptians because “he had 
regard for his own people,” presumably a reference to the Jews." It 
takes a “divine voice” appearing in a sudden fire springing from the 
earth to convince Moses to “wage war against Egypt."* Interestingly, 
his mission is described as one of rescuing the Jews and returning them 
“to their ancient fatherland” (eig tiv deyatav ... mateida). This is one 
of the few glimpses in Artapanus suggesting that Egypt was an alien, 
temporary space for Jews to occupy, and thus one of the few indications 
that he regards Egypt as part of the Diaspora. 

If Artapanus’s biblical characters—Abraham, Joseph, and Moses— 
are any indication of his own status within the Diaspora, and reflect 
at all his self-understanding as a Diaspora Jew, he must have felt very 
much at home there. Each conforms to the image of cultural benefactor 
that functioned as a widespread topos during the Hellenistic period. His 
portraits of Joseph and Moses are particularly well developed in this 
regard. In both cases, they endear themselves to the Egyptians because 
of the numerous improvements they bring to Egyptian life. Egyptian 
response to Moses is especially excessive. His efforts to stabilize their 
economic and political lives gains the favor of the Egyptian crowds, 
prompting their priests to honor him as divine.? He acquires the name 
of Hermes because of his ability to interpret the sacred writings. 

So overwhelming is Moses’ popular appeal that he even wins the 
favor of those whom he defeats in battle, most natably the Ethiopians, 
whom he and a scruffy army of warriors defeat in a ten-year battle! 
Eventually they too came to love Moses and even adopted the practice 
of circumcision from him. The Egyptians priests followed suit as well.” 

Especially worth noting is the absence of derogatory comments 
about non-Jews or the use of pejorative categories, such as và édvn, in 


36 Fre. 3.35. 
57 Fre. 3.19. 
38 Fre. 3.21. 
39 Fre. 3.6. 
40 Fre. 3.10. 
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the fragments. Artapanus distinguishes between Egyptians and Greeks, 
noting, for example, that when Moses reached adulthood, he was hon- 
ored with the name Musaios “by the Greeks” (nò tæv 'EXMivov).!! 
Then, reversing the usual relationship between Musaios and Orpheus, 
Artapanus reports that Moses became the teacher of Orpheus. He does 
not operate from a position of cultural superiority that allows him 
to call outsiders “barbarians” (ßaeßaeoı). To be sure, his Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses are responsible for civilizing Egypt in fundamen- 
tal ways, and the Egypt they benefit is presented as otherwise disor- 
ganized, unstable politically, somewhat benighted. But this too should 
be seen as part of a genre where outsiders rise to positions of promi- 
nence and eventually make significant contributions to the land they 
adopt as native. Through it all there emerges respect for Egypt. Arta- 
panus knows the benefit of presenting Abraham as the one who taught 
Pharethothes astrology,” or showing that Joseph eventually becomes 
“lord of Egypt,” or that Moses won the favor of Egyptians, priests 
and people alike. After all, Joseph marries Asenath, the daugther of 
an Egyptian priest, and Egypt was attractive enough to cause his fam- 
ily to migrate there. The Egyptian king Palmanothes is said to have 
dealt meanly with the Jews," but this simply reflects the outlook of Exo- 
dus 1. The rivalry between Moses and Chenephres should be seen as 
reflective of the novelistic tradition where kings, princes, and leaders vie 
for power, fighting among themselves to establish supremacy. Plots to 
overthrow the hero merely serve as a means for establishing his abil- 
ity to endure, as is the case here. Hostilities taken by the Egyptians 
against Jews, such as Chenephres’ ordering them to wear linen that 
would identify them and make them easier subjects for harassment, are 
harder to assess. 


Pseudo- Hecataeus** 


The fragments that go under the name Pseudo-Hecataeus are more 
firmly included among Jewish writings from the Diaspora, now that 
Bezalel Bar-Kochva's 1996 monograph Pseudo-Hecataeus, “On the Jews”: 


^! Fre, 2.3. 

#2 Fre. 1. 

^3 Fre, 2.4. 

4 Fre, 3.2. 

See 3Macc 2:29 where Jews are branded with the Dionysiac ivy leaf. 
56 See FHJA 1.277-335. 
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Legitimizing the Jewish Diaspora has appeared." An exhaustive work de- 
voted exclusively to the 130 or so lines from Josephus Against Apion 
that summarize and cite the fragments, Bar-Kochva’s book addresses 
the much-debated question of their authenticity; that 1s, whether this 
material relating to the migration of Palestinian Jews to Egypt after the 
battle of Gaza in 312 BCE and positively portraying their devotion to 
Torah is attributable to the eminent Hellenistic scholar Hecataeus of 
Abdera who flourished around 300 BCE, or whether it comes from 
the hand of an unknown Jewish author. It is a tangled question, com- 
plicated by the fact that Hecataeus’ work On the Egyptians contains an 
informed, sympathetic treatment of the Jews whose authenticity is not 
disputed. 

Without rehearsing the debate, we may simply note that Bar-Koch- 
va provides detailed examination of the question. The presence of 
historical anachronisms, as well as other considerations, cause him 
to date the material between 107 and 93 BCE, around the time of 
John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus and the subsequent Jewish 
expansion into ‘Trans-Jordan.® 

Bar-Kochva firmly identifies the author as “a Diaspora Jew living in 
Egypt” and further characterizes him as belonging to the “moderate 
conservative stream.” This distinguishes him from the “allegorists,” 
whom Bar-Kochva describes as the “typical representatives of Hel- 
lenistic Jewry.”°° His summary characterization of Pseudo-Hecataeus is 
worth quoting in full: 


Pseudo-Hecataeus demonstrates a profound knowledge of Jewish tradi- 
tion, particularly of the cult in the Jerusalem Temple, but his Hellenistic 
education is incomplete and suffers from significant lacunae. His Greek 
is a mixture of different styles, and in at least two paragraphs is rather 
poor. He evidently did not have any philosophical education, and proba- 
bly avoided reading poetical-mythological literature. ‘There are no traces 
of allegorical, moral, or philosophical interpretations of Jewish traditions, 
even when such are badly needed. The author was probably brought 
up with the Hebrew Bible and went on to use it in religious services, 
to the exclusion of Septuagint versions. The treatise strictly adheres to 
Jewish practices and Torah precepts, and advocates intolerance toward 
pagan cult and beliefs, even violence when possible. The author resides 


‘7 (Hellenistic Culture and Society, 27; Berkeley: Univerisity of California Press, 
1996.) 

48 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 249. 

^9 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 249. 

50 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 249-50. 
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in Egypt, but his heart is given to the Holy Land, demonstrating con- 
stant interest in current events there as well as loyalty and reverence for 
the Jerusalem Temple.’! 


The main purpose of Pseudo-Hecataeus’ work, according to Bar-Koch- 
va, was “to legitimize and justify Jewish residence in Egypt.” The 
work was composed at a time when Palestinian Judaism was experienc- 
ing consolidation and expansion, thereby offermg economic and polit- 
ical stability. Egyptian Jews could no longer justify their remaining in 
the Diaspora on those grounds. Nor could they easily resist Hasmonean 
overtures for them to return to Palestine to provide much-needed man- 
power. There was also the matter of the “implicit prohibition of the 
Torah against returning to Egypt." 

Legitimation of the existing Egyptian Diaspora was not enough. 
Egyptian Jews “needed a justification for remaining in Egypt."* 
Pseudo-Hecataeus responds by showing how Egyptian Jews can exert 
influence on the Ptolemaic court, thereby benefiting their compatriots 
in Palestine. What emerges is a “manifesto of conservative Judaism in 
Hellenistic Egypt.” 

Though brief, the Pseudo-Hecataeus fragments present us with a 
strong Jewish voice speaking from the Egyptian Diaspora around 100 
BCE. The narrative setting is much earlier, from the late fourth to the 
early third century BCE, beginning with Ptolemy’s defeat of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes at Gaza in 312. Attributing the work to the third-century 
polymath Hecataeus of Abdera makes this a plausible setting, since he 
would be writing as a roughly contemporary witness. Like many such 
writings, Pseudo-Hecataeus bends history in portraying Ptolemy as a 
humane ruler, kindly disposed towards the Jews. So impressed are 
they with his “kindness and humanity,” that they wish to accompany 
him back to Egypt. Singled out for initiating the emigration to Egypt 
is Hezekiah, “high priest of the Jews,” who was highly regarded among 
his Palestinian contemporaries. We are told that, “having obtained this 
authority (rfjg tıufis) and being well acquainted with us (Greeks), [he] 
assembled some of the men and pointed out to them the advantage 
(Stiapoodv, presumably of emigration) and read to them the whole 


5! Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 250. 
?? Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 251. 
53 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 251. 
5t Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 251. 
55 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 252. 
56 Fro. 1.186. 
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{decree? letter?}. For he possessed in writing their settling and con- 
stitution (thv xatoixjow aùtõv xai thv noAteiov yeyoauuévny).”’ Those 
willing to emigrate see an opportunity to participate in “the affairs [of 
the kingdom].” Imagined here are highly respected Palestinian Jews 
who would be in positions of social prominence and influence in early 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 

For Pseudo-Hecataeus, exchanging the homeland for the Diaspora 
poses no threat to Jewish fidelity. Jews have a history of resisting social 
pressure from neighbors and standing up to powerful kings who abuse 
their subjects. Faced with tortures and horrible forms of death, they 
refused to “change their way of thinking" (où dvvavtat uevosrevof]- 
vau t Svavoia) or “repudiate the faith of their forefathers” (devovnevou 
tà natoğa). Ostensibly this describes the situation of Palestinian Jews 
under Persian rule, but probably reflects the realities of life in the Eyg- 
ptian Diaspora. As an instance of resolute resistance, he cites the case 
of Babylonian Jews whose refusal to obey Alexander’s order to bring 
materials to restore the ruined temple of Bel brought them “severe 
chastisement" and heavy fines.? Finally Alexander relented and agreed 
to grant them indemnity! 

Equally impressive is their willingness to take the initiative against 
competing forms of worship that threatened their homeland. They 
destroyed “temples and altars” (vewg xai Bouotcs) built by foreign invad- 
ers, willingly paying fines to their sponsoring satraps and in some cases 
obtaining their forgiveness! Such actions, Pseudo-Hecataeus notes, are 
admirable. The story of Mosollamus, the Jewish archer who bested a 
native seer by shooting the bird whose flight was expected to guide 
the expedition, serves to illustrate the unreliability of popular religion. 
Fidelity to the Jewish faith thus remains steadfast at home or abroad. 
These specific examples cited by Pseudo-Hecataeus can be taken as 
typical of what one might expect of the “tens of thousands” of Jews 
living in Babylon, as well as Egypt and Phoenicia.” 

According to Pseudo-Hecataeus, there is no reason to fear that Jews 
living in Egypt will forget the homeland, which is depicted in highly 
idealized form. Judea is portrayed as a land of vast fertility, with villages 
and fortresses scattered throughout its three million arourae (approxi- 


57 Frg. 1.189. 
58 Fro. 1.191. 
59 Fre. 1.192. 
90 Fre. 1.194. 
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mately 8,300 square kilometers!). Its centerpiece is Jerusalem, its only 
fortified city, inhabited by 120,000 people. At its center is the walled 
area enclosing the temple, a “great edifice,” with its gilded altar and 
lampstand, and an eternal flame. To distinguish it from other shrines, 
Pseudo-Hecataeus sketches its distinctive features: it is devoid of statues, 
votive offermgs, and plants of any kind. Its priests are in attendance 
around the clock, engaged in purification rites, all the while abstaining 
from wine. 

This description, however embellished, serves to locate the loyal- 
ties of Pseudo-Hecataeus and the Jewish constituency he represents 
in Egypt. They may reside in Egypt, but they have not forgotten the 
homeland. The temple, the city of Jerusalem, and the surrounding 
land of Judea still capture their imagination and give content to their 
dreams. These are the things that would impress a distinguished Greek 
such as Hecataeus. 

Pseudo-Hecataeus’ language is explicitly and pervasively “Jewish.” 
Even if we set aside Josephus’ summarizing comments and look exclu- 
sively at the excerpts he cites from Pseudo-Hecataeus, this becomes 
clear. Hezekiah is designated “high priest of the Jews (Goxtegets tõv 
"Iovóatov)," and he is assisted by more than 1,500 “Jewish priests (ot 
iegeis vv "Iovóatov)," all of whom (interestingly enough) “receive a 
tithe .. and administer public matters.”°' The language describing 
those Jews who stood alone (uóvovc rovc "Iovóatovc) against Alexander 
the Great may be that of Josephus rather than Pseudo-Hecataeus. But 
it 1s Pseudo-Hecataeus who speaks of the many fortresses of the Jews 
(tov "Iovóatov ... moAAG Oyvemuata)” to be found throughout Judea 
(Iovdata). His portrait of Mosollamus is also drawn in unmistakably 
Jewish language. The central figure is “Mosollamus the Jew" (MooöA- 
auos 6 "Iovàaioc), marching along with “the escort of Jewish cavalry- 
men" (ixn£ov 'Iovóaiov). To distinguish his superior gifts of marksman- 
ship, Pseudo-Hecataeus calls him the *best archer among Greeks and 
barbarians” (vàv *EJMvov xai tov Baoßaowv). 

For Pseudo-Hecataeus, then, humankind comprises Jews, Greeks, 
and barbarians. Of the three, Jews occupy center stage. Jewish behavior 
remains the focal concern, portrayed on the larger canvas of Ptolemaic 


61 Fre. 1.187. 
62 Fre. 1.197. 
63 Fre. 1.195. 
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affairs. When kings and satraps, such as Ptolemy I and Alexander, 
come on stage, they serve as figures for defining commendable Jewish 
behavior. 

Interestingly enough, Pseudo-Hecataeus uses no other language to 
designate Jewish identity. The peaple about whom he reports are called 
neither Hebrews nor Israelites. From start to finish, “Jews” is the pre- 
ferred term. When Josephus reports that Hecataeus “wrote a book 
entirely about the Jews themselves (negi aùtõv ’Iovöaiov),” he may be 
reporting the actual book title. If not, he properly captures the essence 
of the work. But neither does he employ tà £üvn of non-Jews.°* 

For Pseudo-Hecataeus, Jewish identity, whether in Palestine or the 
Diaspora, is defined in terms of fidelity to Torah? and commitment 
to “the ancestral [laws] (tà méte@a, Erg. 1.191)” which take the form 
of openly resisting competing forms of worship, even destroying non- 
Jewish temples and altars. Positively, it consists of loyalty to the land 
of Judea, the city of Jerusalem, the temple, its priesthood, and ongoing 
rituals of worship. All of these are set in sharp contrast to non-Jewish 
forms and places of worship. No mention is made of circumcision as 
a defining rite of membership. But, given the overall perspective of 
the fragments, one could hardly expect it to be ignored or interpreted 
allegorically. 


Ezekiel the Tragedian®® 


Of the three Hellenistic Jewish poets whose works survive in fragmen- 
tary form, Ezekiel the Tragedian is the most certain representative of 
the Jewish Diaspora." An Alexandrian setting is almost certain, and he 
can be reliably dated from the middle to late second century BCE.® 
As the most extensively preserved Hellenistic tragedian, his importance 
has been increasingly recognized by scholars from various disciplines, 
including classics, biblical studies, and Jewish history. 


9* The one use of tò ëðvog in Frg. 2 belongs to Josephus and this single reference is 
to the Jews. 

65 Whether “the laws" in Frg. 1.190 is Josephus’ or Pseudo-Hecataeus' term is 
uncertain. 

96 See FH7A 2.301-529. 

97 'The provenance of the epic poets Theodotus and Philo is uncertain but more 
likely to be Palestine than Egypt. 

68 See H. Jacobson, The Exagoge of Ezekiel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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Seventeen fragments comprising 269 lines of iambic trimeter verse 
have been preserved. Like many of the other fragmentary authors, they 
were first preserved by the pagan author Alexander Polyhistor, who 
flourished in the mid-first century BCE, and were later copied from 
him by Eusebius in Praeparatio Evangelica, Book IX. A portion of the 
fragments is also preserved in Clement’s Stromateis. 

The title of the work given by Polyhistor and Clement is ’Egayoyn. 
Its genre is clearly indicated when witnesses refer to it as ögäua and 
toaywdia. As the title suggests, the major focus of the drama is the 
story of Moses and the exodus as narrated in Exod 1-15. Although 
the opening lines allude to Jacob’s migration to Egypt as described 
in Gen 46-49 and the transition under the “new Pharaoh" (Exod 1), 
the birth and infancy of Moses (Exod 2:1-10) are prominently featured 
at the beginning (Frg. 1). The final biblical episode mentioned in the 
undisputed fragments (Frgs. 16—17) is the arrival of Israel at Elim (Exod 
15:27). 

Given the focus of the work, certain things are understandable. The 
Jews in Egypt are Ezekiel's central concern, although there are occa- 
sional references to the Palestinian homeland. Worth noting for our 
purposes is the language Ezekiel uses to talk about this period of Jewish 
history, especially as it compares with the LXX, which he uses through- 
out and to which he adheres quite closely. As with the other authors, 
it is important to distinguish between Polyhistor’s (and Eusebius’) intro- 
ductory comments and the lines of poetry attributed to Ezekiel him- 
self. Here again, we assume that the way Ezekiel characterizes the 
Jewish people in his drama might offer some insight into his own self- 
understanding as a Jew living in the Egyptian Diaspora in the second 
century BCE. 

The primary term Ezekiel uses throughout the fragments is “EBeatoc. 
In some instances, his use reflects what is found in the biblical account. 
At other times, he uses the term when the biblical text uses a descriptive 
phrase such as the “sons of Israel.” It serves as Ezekiel’s preferred term 
to describe the people of Israel. 

In Fragment 1, in a speech by Moses (v. 12), Pharaoh is reported issu- 
ing a proclamation “for the Hebrew race (Eßoaiwv yévet) to throw its 
male children into the deep-flowing river.” Here Ezekiel reflects LXX 
Exod 1:22, “Every male who is born to the Hebrews (roig “Eßoai- 
ots) throw into the river.” Further on in Fragment 1 (v. 22), Moses 
reports Pharaoh’s daughter coming to the river and finding him: “And 
she knew that I was a Hebrew child (£yvo © ‘EBgotiov dvta).” This 
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reflects LXX Exod 2:6, where Miriam says to Pharaoh's daughter, 
“This child is from the Hebrew children (&xó tov moubiov tov 
‘Efoaiwv).”° Miriam asks Pharaoh's daughter, “Do you want me 
quickly to find you a nurse for this child from the Hebrews (èx vàv 
“Eßoaiwv, vv. 24-25)?" The same language occurs in Exod 2:7: “from 
the Hebrews (èx vv 'Eßoaiwv).” 

In Fragment 2, Clement's introductory remarks report: “after relat- 
ing the fight between the Hebrew and the Egyptian (thv ôtauáynv tod 
Y 'EBoatov xai tot Alyuntiov).” The language is from LXX Exod 2:11, 
“Moses saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew (&v8oonov Atyómuov tý- 
ntovra uva “EBeaiov).” Later on, in the poetic text of Fragment 2 (v. 43), 
Moses is speaking. He says that he saw two men fighting, “the one a 
Hebrew, the other an Egyptian (tov uév y “EBgatov, tov dé yEvog Atyt- 
atiov).” As before, this reflects LXX Exod 2:11b: twa ‘Efgatov. 

Fragment 9 (v. 107) describes God’s appearance to Moses at the 
burning bush: “I have come to save my people, the Hebrews (mágs 
o@oat Aaov “EBgatwv éudv).” Here Ezekiel draws on LXX Exod 3:7, 
“Behold, I have seen the misfortunes of my people in Egypt,” but the 
biblical text does not use the term “Hebrews.” Further on in the same 
fragment (v. 110), God speaks to Moses, saying, “Go and declare ... first 
to all the assembled Hebrews themselves (attots não “EB gaiots óuot)." 
This reflects LXX Exod 3:14-15, “thus you will say to the sons of Israel 
(tots viois Iogan).” 

In Fragment 13 (v. 152), God speaks to Moses, saying, “... to all the 
Hebrews together (näoıv “EBeaiots Guot) you will speak these words ...” 
This describes God's proclamation of Passover, reported in Exod 12:1— 
20. In Exod 12:3 it 1s reported, “Speak to all the gathering of the sons 
of Israel (ngög náoav ovvaywytv viðv IoganA) saying ... .” Further on 
(vv. 154-55), God says in the same speech, “... I will lead the people to 
another land which I set aside for the fathers of the Hebrew race (eig 
av x0óva, eis iv Uneornv navodow “EBeaiwmv yévous).” Here Ezekiel 
depends on Exod 12 and 13. In 12:17 it is reported: “For on this day 
will I lead your power (tiv Öbvanıv uv) from the land of Egypt.” 
In 13:5, it says, “... when the Lord brings you into the land of the 
Canaanites ... , which he swore to your ancestors (roig matedow oov 
dotvat oo)." Once again, Ezekiel supplies “Hebrews” where it is absent 
in the biblical text. 


69 Similarly, Philo V Mos. 1.15; Josephus Ant. 2.9.5 par. 225-26. 
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In Fragment 14 (v. 175), it is not clear who is speaking, God or 
Ezekiel. In either case, someone is giving instructions about Passover 
observance: “And on the tenth day of this month, let the Hebrew men 
(avdea@v ‘EBeaiwv) according to families take unblemished sheep and 
young bulls ... ." Here Ezekiel is summarizing LXX Exod 12:3, “Speak 
to all the gathering of the sons of Israel, saying ...” (see above). Later in 
the same fragment (v. 187), God gives instructions about the Passover: 
“Dip them in blood and smear the two door posts, so that death may 
pass the Hebrews by (ómog maoéAün Yavaroz “EBeaiwv Ano).” This 
is based on LXX Exod 12, which gives instructions for Passover. In 
12:21, Moses called together “all the elders of the sons of Israel (néo0av 
yegovolav viðv Ioganı) and said to them ... .” In 12:27 instructions are 
given about how to respond to children: “for (the Lord) passed over 
the houses of the sons of Isreal in Egypt when he struck down the 
Egyptians (vovg otxouc tev viðv Iogana Ev Atybata).” 

In Fragment 15 Eusebius’ introductory remarks report that Ezekiel 
introduces a messenger who relates the conditions of the Hebrews (tiv 
te TOV "Efoatov óu&üeow) and the destruction of the Egyptians (xai thv 
tov Aiyuntiov @dogdv). In Fragment 15 itself (v. 204), the (Egyptian) 
messenger reports that there were a million men altogether, “when 
our army encountered the Hebrews” (Eßoaiwv). Later on (v. 223), the 
messenger reports seeing a great pillar of cloud rising from the earth 
“midway between our camp and that of the Hebrews (naosufoXfic fuv 
te xai *Efoatov uécoc)." 

To summarize, Ezekiel’s account is based on a close use of LXX 
Exodus. He has found the term *Hebrews" in Exod 2 and repeated 
it in his poetic rendering of the birth of Moses and the slaying of the 
Egyptian. But as the story unfolds, “Hebrews” becomes his standard 
term for describing the people of Israel. When the biblical text uses 
other terms, such as “sons of Israel," Ezekiel uses “Hebrews” as 
a substitute. Or, when there is no explicit term in the biblical text, 
Ezekiel supplies “Hebrews.” Unlike the biblical text, where the term 
tends to be used by outsiders to describe the people of Israel or as a 
term Israelites use to distinguish themselves from foreigners,”! in Ezekiel 
the term acquires a broader sense. Reflecting Exod 2, Ezekiel reports 
Miriam’s conversation with Pharaoh’s daughter using the language of 


70 Exod 3:14—15; 12:3, 27. 
7! See G. von Rad, “Israel,” TDNT 3.358-59; also N. P. Lemche, “Hebrew,” ABD 
3-95- 
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the LXX. Miriam uses “Hebrews” to designate her people, but she 
is speaking to an Egyptian princess. Similarly, Ezekiel describes the 
fight between the Egyptian and the Hebrew much like the LXX. Here, 
again, the term appropriately distinguishes the Hebrews from another 
people. But as the story unfolds, Ezekiel is quite prepared to depart 
from the LXX. Where it refers to “the sons of Israel,” Ezekiel alters 
this to “Hebrews.” He also places the term on the lips of God who, 
in speaking to Moses at the burning bush, says that the time has now 
come to “save my people, the Hebrews.” This reflects the language of 
Exod 3:18, where God instructs Moses to tell Pharaoh that he has been 
commissioned by “the Lord, the God of the Hebrews."? When God 
gives Moses instructions about observing Passover, God speaks of the 
“Hebrews” to whom Moses would speak. In fact, Fre. 13.28-29 states 
that God has set aside “another land ... for the fathers of the Hebrew 
race (natedow *Efoaíov yévovc)." Here is a clear instance where the 
term is being used as an ethnic designation. Then, as a way of reporting 
the actual crossing of the Red Sea dramatically, Ezekiel places the event 
on the lips of an Egyptian “messenger,” one of Pharaoh's soldiers. 
As one would expect, he describes the Egyptians’ enemies as “the 
Hebrews.” 

For Ezekiel, then, the term “Hebrews” does more than point to 
Israel as a distinctive people. That they are, but it serves more as 
a general descriptor occurring on the lips of Moses, God, and the 
Egyptian soldier. Indeed, as the one instance in Fragment 13 (v. 155) 
makes clear, Ezekiel thinks of Hebrews as a “race” (yévoc). 

Nowhere in the poetic verses themselves does Ezekiel employ the 
terms “Jews” or “Israelites.” In fact, the only time “Jewish” language 
is used at all is in Clement’s description of Ezekiel as the “poet of 
Jewish tragedies (6 ’ELexinAog 6 tæv TIovbaixdv teay@didv nomrng).” 
Before drawing too many conclusions about Ezekiel’s sense of ethnic 
identity from his exclusive use of "Efootoc, it must be asked whether he 
preferred it because it was better suited for composing iambic trimeters 
than its alternatives, e.g., "Iovóotoc or Togankitng.” 

The fragments from Ezekiel yield very little sense of how ethnic iden- 
tity of “the Hebrews” is defined over against other peoples. The story- 
line requires that the Egyptians serve as the adversaries, and Ezekiel's 


7? Exod 3:18; similarly, 5:3; 7:16; 9:1, 13. 
73 See J. Strugnell, “Notes on the Text and Metre of Ezekiel the Tragedian’s Exa- 
goge,” HTR 60 (1967) 449-57. 
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account of the story does not appreciably intensify the hostitily between 
Hebrews and Egyptians beyond what is reported in the Bible. 

To determine whether any sense of “Diaspora” emerges in Ezekiel is 
difficult since the story is, after all, about the exodus. Several indications 
in the poem simply repeat the biblical perspective. Even so, these are 
worth reporting. Fragment 1 opens by referring to “the time when 
Jacob left the land of Ganaan and came down to Egypt bringing with 
him seventy souls” (vv. 1-3). In the same speech, Moses refers to “our 
descendants" (fjuóv yévvav) who became numerically strong in Egypt. 
In Fragment 2, Moses recalls his mother's telling him about *the race 
of our fathers and the gifts of God (yEvog mate@ov xai teot ðwońuata, 
v. 35)." The “Hebrew” Moses rescues from the attacking Egyptian is 
called his “brother” (àósAqóv, v. 45). His departure from Egypt after 
kiling the Egyptian prompts him to say, “Now I am wandering to 
a foreign land (xoi viv mAavoOuar yiv Em’ ÓXAorvíouova, v. 58).” His 
flight to Midian becomes a flight to Libya (v. 60), which 1s inhabited 
by “Ethiopians, dark-skinned men” (vv. 61-62). In Moses’ remarkable 
dream vision where he sees God enthroned and himself summoned to 
take a seat on God's throne, he 1s assured by his father-in-law Raguel, 
who interprets the dream, that he will judge all humankind (Boorvóv, 
Fre. 7, v. 86). In the dream, he surveyed “the whole inhabited earth 
(öAnv T’ oixovuévny, v. 87).” In the burning bush episode, God addresses 
Moses as “the God of your ancestors (£yo Beds o@v ... yevvntógwv, 
v. I04)." Following the biblical account, he identifies God as the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom God has remembered, *as well 
as my gifts to them (éudv dwenudtowv).” God instructs Moses to “lead 
my people forth from the land (önwg où Xaóv tòv &uóv £Ecyoic Xdovög, 
v. 112).” As already noted, in God's instructions concerning Passover, 
God speaks of “another land which I set aside for the fathers of the 
Hebrew race” (vv. 154-55). God later says to Moses, “Whenever you 
have entered into your own land (ötav 8’ &g iàvov yOeov sioérðnð’, 
v. 167).” 

Ezekiel’s poem reinforces the perspective of the Bible—Jacob’s de- 
scendants left the land of Canaan to come to Egypt, but Egypt never 
becomes their home. Moses becomes the instrument by which they are 
able to return to the land that God had set aside for their ancestors. 
Canaan, not Egypt, is their “own land." 

If the sentiments of the poem reflect Ezekiel’s own views, he can be 
said to operate with a strong sense of ethnic identity. Given his use of 
language in the poem, he would call it “Hebrew” identity, even as he 
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refers to his ancestors as “the Hebrew race (Eßoaiwv yévet, v. 12; also 
v. 155)” or “the race of our fathers (yévoc xavodov, v. 35).” Similarly, 
he would view Egypt as a place of temporary residence, perhaps even 
exile, but certainly not the Hebrews’ “own land.” 


Aristobulus” 


Some 250 lines are attributed to Aristobulus who is remembered in the 
tradition as a Jewish Peripatetic philosopher who wrote commentaries 
on the Mosaic law dedicated to Ptolemy VI Philometor.” He is also 
identified as the addressee of the letter from Palestinian Jews mentioned 
in 2Macc 1:10, where he is said to be of priestly descent and a “teacher 
of King Ptolemy.” 

He is an early representative of allegorical exegesis among Jewish 
writers. In Fragment 2 he provides allegorical explanations for several 
anthropomorphic expressions in the biblical text. Eusebius’ title for 
Fragment 3 aptly expresses one of Aristobulus’ main concerns: “How 
Aristobulus the Peripatetic, of the Hebrews before us, also shows that 
the Greeks borrowed from the philosophy of the Hebrews; from the 
addresses of Aristobulus to King Ptolemy.” With enviable confidence, 
he argues that Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures existed 
early enough for Socrates, Plato, and Pythagoras to draw on them 
for their wisdom. Equally important for Aristobulus is the resonance 
between Jewish and Greek tradition. ‘The Jewish conception of the one, 
transcendent God is seen to reverberate with the teachings of Orpheus 
and Aratus, and the respectability of Sabbath observance is seen by the 
sacred reverence for the number “seven” reflected in Homer, Hesiod, 
and Linus. 

Clement’s testimony that his commentaries on the Pentateuch were 
addressed to Ptolemy VI Philometor is widely accepted,” as is the tes- 
timony of 2Macc 1:10 which firmly locates him in Egypt and portrays 
him as an influential figure within the Jewish community there. Thus a 
mid-second century BCE Egyptian setting for Aristobulus can be confi- 
dently assumed. 

As with the other fragmentary authors, Aristobulus’ views on life in 
this Disapora setting must be deduced indirectly from what he writes. 


™ See FHA 3. 
75 See T 2, 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 in FHJA 3.114-25. 
76 See T 3, FHJA 3.115. 
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Two features invite attention: (1) the language he uses to describe the 
Jewish people, and (2) his frame of reference in speaking about the 
Jewish tradition. 

The term occurring most frequently in the Aristobulus materials 1s 
“Hebrew” (Efgotoc), although, interestingly enough, it is used more 
frequently of Aristobulus than by him. 

Fragment 1 is introduced with Anatolius’ introductory remarks about 
Passover observance, where he says that Aristobulus was numbered 
among the 70 who translated “the sacred and divine scriptures of the 
Hebrews (tas iegag xoi deias “EBoaiwv ... yeagás).” 7 

Eusebius introduces Fragment 3 with these words, “I will quote first 
the words of the Hebrew philosopher (é& ‘EBgaiwv tsoodqov) Aris- 
tobulus ... .” This identification is also repeated in the title Eusebius 
supplies: “How Aristobulus the Peripatetic, of the Hebrews before us 
(6 noó ńuðv ë “EBeaiwv), also shows that the Greeks borrowed from 
the philosophy of the Hebrews (nàg’ ‘EBgaiois quXoooqíac); from the 
addresses of Aristobulus to King Ptolemy.” Both of these uses antici- 
pate Eusebius’ introductory comments to Fragment 5e, where he refers 
to Aristobulus as “another wise man of the Hebrews (&AXoc "Epoatov 
Coos àvijo, 13.7).” 

The only instance where the term is actually attributed to Aristo- 
bulus himself occurs in Fragment 3 $12.1, where both Eusebius and 
Clement attribute to Aristobulus the following words: “others had 
translated accounts of the events surrounding the exodus from Egypt of 
the Hebrews, our countrymen (&&oyovyiv thv 88 “Avytatov 16v "Efoot- 
wv, fjuevéoov 68 routõv).” All of the other instances in the Aristobulus 
material occur in introductory matter from Eusebius and Clement.” 

Aristobulus’ nomenclature for ethnic identity tells us very little. No- 
where does the term ’Iovdolog or “Ioganiitys occur in Aristobulus.’? His 
sole use of “EBgatog (Fragment 3 $12.1) could easily be explained on the 
basis of its occurrence in Exod 1 and 2. Aristobulus’ additional com- 


7 Fre. 1.16. 

78 [n one instance, the term is used in connection with the Hebrew language. In 
Clement’s version of Fragment 3, we are told that “the Scriptures both of the law and 
the prophets were translated from the dialect of the Hebrews” (èx ws vov "Efoatov 
dtahertov eis thv Eda yA@ttav). In Fragment 5d, Clement gives a slightly altered 
version of Fragment 5, reporting, “... not only the Hebrews (oi 'Efoatoy but also the 
Greeks (oi "EXAnvec) recognize the seventh day as sacred.” 

7? The only occurrence of ’Iovöotog is in Anatolius’ introductory material in Fre. 
1.16. 
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ment, “our countrymen (fjuevéoov dé xov)" is, however, revealing of 
his own solidarity with his ancestors. 

This mention of the way he aligns himself with his ancestral tradition 
is an appropriate transition to the second feature of his work: his 
consistent practice of claiming ownership of the Jewish tradition. When 
referring to the Mosaic law, Moses the legislator, or related aspects of 
the tradition, Aristobulus typically claims them as “ours.” 

In Fragment 2, §10.1 he refers to “our Law (tot vóuov tot mað 
fjuiv);" in §10.3 to “our lawgiver Moses (6 vouoderng ńuðv Moofjg;" 
in $10.8 Moses is said to indicate something “through our law” (616 Tri 
vouodeolag fjv); in § 10.13, he refers simply to fj vouodeoia, but we are 
expected to read “our law code.” 

In Fragment 3, $12.1 Aristobulus claims that Plato followed “the tra- 
dition of the law that we use (vij xa” ñuãs vouoteotq)," and he reports 
that Pythagoras “... borrowed many of the things in our traditions 
(TOAAG THV mag’ Tiv).” 

Fragment 4 §12.3 refers to what Moses said “in our lawcode (&ià 
this vouot_eoiag Nuiv).” In $12.8 he refers to “our school ( «a^ uðs 
atogoic)" and the “whole structure of our law (N 6$ tot vóuov nataoxevn 
nãoa tod xot" "udc)." He refers in Fre. 5 $12.11 to “Solomon, one 
of our ancestors (r&v fjuevéoov zooyóvov v eine ZoXouoóv)," and in 
$12.11 to “our code of laws (Già tis vouodeotag).” In $12.13 we are told 
that Homer and Hesiod took their information “from our books (&x vàv 
Tjuevéoov PiBAt@v).” 

The cumulative effect of these references is to underscore the asser- 
tive form of Aristobulus' stance towards the tradition. Yet it 1s precisely 
what one would expect from a work couched in the form of an address 
to King Ptolemy. It is, after all, the stance of Aristobulus, the exponent 
of the tradition, set over against an opposing point of view. Neverthe- 
less, some of the occurrences are quite revealing, especially his reference 
to “our school (fj xo" uðs atosotc, §12.8).” Since he is operating out 
of a philosophical outlook, this might well refer to a Jewish school of 
allegorical exegesis in existence in the mid-second century BCE. If so, 
this would suggest a much more formalized social setting within which 
these “Hebrew” traditions were being studied, taught, and transmitted. 

This is worth noting, since Aristobulus is often regarded as a Hel- 
lenistic Jew who meets Greek thought more than half way. We detect 
none of the supercilious, acerbic tone found, for instance, in the Wis- 
dom of Solomon or the Sibylline Oracles. He is much closer in spirit to 
the Epistle of Aristeas in the way he shows implicit respect for the Greek 
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tradition. Only if it were genuinely admirable would it make sense to 
claim that Greek wisdom were derived from Moses. His commitment 
to allegorical exegesis further attests his indebtedness to the Greek tra- 
dition. 

Even though Aristobulus does not use “Eßooiog as a term of self- 
description, he would doubtless be pleased that the tradition remem- 
bered him that way. The biblical story he allegorizes is unabashedly 
“our law” given to us by “our lawgiver Moses.” He solidly identifies 
with its characters, the Hebrews, as “our countrymen.” The distinc- 
tive practices of the tradition, especially Sabbath observance, are worth 
investigating, and they drive him to find echoes of this noble tradition in 
the most famous of the Greek poets from Homer and Hesiod onward. 
But equally important is the lofty conception of God found in the Bible. 
Look far enough, Aristobulus insists, and the industrious student will 
find this view of God also echoed in Orpheus and Aratus. Aristobu- 
lus is much more interested in looking for connections and continuities 
between the Jewish and Greek traditions than in contrasting them. He 
is not willing, however, to retain Zevc and Ais in the texts he quotes, 
substituting ded¢ instead, which suggests that there are lines he will not 
cross.?? 

Is Aristobulus at home in Egypt? The answer has to be yes. There 
is little, if any, reference, much less nostalgia, for the homeland. The 
images of Jerusalem and Judea, the temple and its worship, do not 
inspire him the way they do Pseudo-Hecataeus. He seems much more 
resigned to Diaspora existence and has made concerted efforts to come 
to terms with a life of mutual co-existence with Greek tradition. In this 
respect, he is Philo's worthy predecessor. 


Paul 


The term ’Iovöoiog occurs 25 times in the undisputed letters, once in 
the disputed letters (Col 3:11). Of the 25 times it occurs in the seven 
undisputed letters, 1t occurs fifteen times as a member of a pair, either 
with “Greek(s)” or “Gentiles”: “Jew first and also (to the) Greek" (Rom 
1:16; 2:9, 10); “Jews and Greeks" or its equivalent (Rom 3:9; 10:12; 1Cor 
1:22, 24; 10:32; 12:13; Gal 3:28; similarly in Col 3:11, though the order 
is reversed); “Jews and Gentiles” (Rom 3:29; 9:24; 1Cor 1:23; Gal 2:14- 


80 See Fre. 4 $7 and comments in FH7A 3.222 n. 112. 
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15 [2x]). Of the other ten times, it is used five times in the singular.*! 
Three of the five usages in the plural are articular. Generally, plural 
uses are undifferentiated— Jews" as a whole (1Cor 9:20; 2Cor 11:24; 
Gal 2:15; 1 Thess 2:14); one appears to refer to Jewish Christians (Gal 
2:19). 

Clearly Paul thinks of humanity dichotomously. One half is com- 
prised of Jews, the other half of people whom he variously designates 
“Greeks (ot "EXAnvec)" and “Gentiles (và Edvn).” That these latter two 
categories are synonymous is clear from 1 Cor. 1:22-24 and Rom. 3:9, 
29; 9:24. The basis for this fundamental distinction appears not to be 
based on language. “Greeks” are not those who speak Greek, nor are 
“Jews” those who speak Aramaic or Hebrew. The contrast in Gal 2:14 
between “living as a Gentile and living as a Jew (&dvirög xoi odyi Iov- 
Saixdc)” doubtless signals distinctive lifestyles, in this case, those result- 
ing from differences in eating practices and social interaction. 

Twice he uses the term "Iovóaiouóc (Gal 1:13-14). In both cases, it 
clearly refers to a way of life that is identifiably “Jewish.” In 1:14 he 
identifies the “traditions of my fathers (tv natomõv uov TagaddcEewv)” 
as one of its central elements. 

Rom 2:17-24 underscores the Mosaic law as a central ingredient of 
Jewish identity: relying on it, being instructed in it, and regarding it 
as the “embodiment of knowledge and truth” (v. 20). His exposition 
of “true circumcision” in Rom 2:25-29 only serves to emphasize how 
determinative this rite of initiation was for establishing male Jewish 
identity. Indeed, as Rom 3:29-30 shows, “the circumcised” and “the 
uncircumcised” are but alternative labels for Jews and Gentiles. When 
Paul speaks of “being a Jew (Iovöoiog ündxwv)” or elaborates on its sig- 
nificance and implications as he does in Rom 2:17-29, he clearly has 
in mind an ethnic identity whose distinctive elements include Jewish 
parentage, male circumcision, Torah observance in its many dimen- 
sions, and a distinctive lifestyle that results from all of these. Such a 
profile of behavior must be presupposed for his designation of Titus as 
“being a Greek (Env ov)” to have any meaning at all (Gal 2:3). 

His infrequent use of ‘Eßoaiog offers a sharp contrast to Artapanus 
and Ezekiel the Tragedian, for both of whom it had special signifi- 
cance. The polemical description of his opponents in 2 Cor 11:22 doubt- 
less employs terms they themselves proudly used to establish their cre- 


81 On Paul's use of ’Iovöolog in the singular, see W. Gutbrod, “Ioganı,” TDNT 
3.380-82. 
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dentials: “Efecto, Ioganiita, oméeua "“ABeadu. Yet ‘EBeatoc is used 
by Paul approvingly in his self-description in Phil 3:5, which encap- 
sulates as well as any other single passage the essence of Paul’s self- 
understanding as a Jew: meQitopf] óxvorjueooc, èx yévovc Toga, pvàñs 
Beviauiv, “EBgatos èë "Efoatov, Kata vóuov Paguoaios. That this depicts 
his former way of life may be significant, although the persona reflected 
in his letters continues to be informed by some of these categories (Rom 
11:1)? 

Yet another aspect of ethnic identity is signified by Paul's use of 
"Israel," which occurs sixteen times in the undisputed letters. Most 
often, he is thinking of “Israel after the flesh," the people of Israel 
whose deeds are narrated in the OT (Rom 9:27, 31; 10:19, 21; 11:2, 
7-10; 1Cor 10:18; 2Cor 3:7, 13; cf. Phil 3:5). Yet “Israel” continues 
to be a present, theological reality whom he doubtless, although not 
explicitly, identifies with the Jews of his own time (Rom 9:6; 11:25-26). 
This becomes especially clear in those instances where he uses “Israel” 
and “Gentiles” as contrasting ethnic categories (Rom 9:30; 11:25). It is 
also seen in the close affinity Paul feels with “Israelites,” whom he calls 
his “own people, [his] kindred according to the flesh” (Rom 9:3). ‘The 
extent of its theological significance 1s reflected in his speaking of the 
church as the “Israel of God” (Gal 6:16).*° 

As important as the terms 'Iovóoioc, ‘EB gatos, Topanı and their cog- 
nates are as markers of ethnic identity for Paul, they must be consid- 
ered along with his use of the categories “circumcised/uncircumcised,” 
“circumcision/uncircumcision.” The sheer frequency of his use of neo- 
téuvo (8x, Ix in Col 2:11), megrtouń (25x in the undisputed letters, 6x 
in the disputed letters), and dxgoßvoria (16x in the undisputed letters, 
3x in the disputed letters) is itself an important indication of how basic 
these terms were in the configuration of Paul's world. The heavy con- 
centration of uses in Romans and Galatians reinforces the point even 
further. 

Quite often, Paul has in view the physical act itself, either the state 
of having the foreskin intact—being uncircumcised, or the physical 
act of having the foreskin removed (Rom 2:25, 26; 3:1; 4:10, 11, 12; 
1Cor 7:18-19; Gal 2:3; 5:2, 3, 6, 11; 6:12, 13, 15; Phil 3:5). Yet his 
description of the physical act easily merges with his understanding of 


82 Nor does Paul use the cognate forms of *Efiooioc, including *Efigaic, *Epooixóc, 
*Epooiost. 
83 This idea is further developed in Eph 2:12. 
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these terms as ethnic labels. This is seen especially well in Rom 4:12 
where Paul says that Abraham is “the ancestor of the circumcised (Jews 
— matéea neououfjc) who are not only circumised (the physical act — 
èx negitoufis) but who also follow the example of the faith that our 
ancestor Abraham had before he was circumcised” (the physical act 
— èv dxeoßvorig). Not surprisingly, these terms also function as ethnic 
labels, where “the circumcised” or “(the) circumcision” means “Jews” 
and “the uncircumcised” or “(the) uncircumcision” means “Gentiles” 
(Rom 2:26, 27; 3:30; 4:9, 12; 15:8; Gal 2:7; also Col 3:11; 4:11; Tit 1:10). 

This alignment of categories is also reflected in the way Paul sub- 
stitutes “Gentiles (và Edvn)” for “the uncircumcision (fj &xoofvor(o)" in 
Gal 2:7-9.9! 

“Circumcision” and “Jewishness” become most closely aligned in 
Rom 2:25-29, where Paul expounds on the meaning of 'lovóoioc by 
drawing on the spiritual understanding of circumcision in Deut 10:16. 
This allows him to distinguish between “outward” (èv tO @aveo@) and 
“inner” (èv và xount@) dimensions of Jewishness. In this discussion 
“keeping/breaking the law” also functions as a central ingredient of 
the definition. Interestingly, this passage seems to imply that “being 
Jewish (Iovédaioc)” is the broader category of ethnic identity and that 
“circumcision” and “keeping the law” are subsets, or constituent com- 
ponents, of this larger category. Even so, in the aforementioned refer- 
ences, where “circumcision” and “uncircumcision” serve as shorthand 
expressions for Jews and Gentiles, this subtle distinction vanishes. 

The two exceptions to Paul’s general pattern of usage are Gal 2:12, 
where “those of the circumcision (oi èx xeQwoufic)" almost certainly are 
Jewish Christians, and Phil 3:3, where Paul insists that “we are the 
circumcision (N megrroun).” The latter probably recalls Rom 2:25-29, 
and thus Paul would be insisting that he (and his co-workers) are “true 
Jews" who worship in Spirit. 

As for the other half of humanity, Paul's primary descriptive term 
is “Gentiles (và &dvn).” The term occurs 45 times (and one in 1 Cor 
10:20 v. 1.) in his undisputed letters. About half of these uses, most of 
which cluster in Romans and Galatians, are quite general. They are 
the people to whom Paul has been sent as an apostle (Rom 1:5; 11:13; 
15:16-18; Gal 1:16; 2:2), and through his ministry they gain access to 
God's hidden mystery (Rom 16:26). As beneficiaries of God's promise 


8t A similar equation is reflected in Eph 2:11. 
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through Israel, they have shared in “spiritual blessings” (Rom 15:27) 
and can be expected to share their material blessings with their bene- 
factors. Accordingly, Paul can designate his churches as “churches of 
the Gentiles” (Rom 16:4). Gentiles are also the “nations” mentioned in 
the OT (Rom 15:9-12) to whom God's promise to Abraham extended 
(Gal 3:8, 14). The term also describes concrete realities in Paul's world. 
When Jews behave inconsistently, God's name 1s *blasphemed among 
the Gentiles" (Rom 2:24). Paul's apostolic afflictions include “danger 
from Gentiles" (2 Cor 11:26). Incest among the Corinthians is a prac- 
tice not even found “among Gentiles” (1Cor 5:1). 1Cor 12:2 suggests 
a pattern of distinctive practices left behind by Gentile converts, most 
notably worshipping idols. The discussion in Galatians 2 sharply dis- 
tinguishes Gentiles as those with whom Peter freely dined until James's 
people came (Gal 2:12) and those whom Peter apparently wished to be 
circumcised, or at least, live as Jews (Gal 2:14). 

In a few cases, và ëv seems best rendered as “nations” (Rom 4:17- 
18; 10:19). 

Some dozen times the term 1s used as one part of a binary oppo- 
sition to signify people other than Jews (Rom 3:29; 9:24; 30-31; 1Cor 
1:23; 1 Thess 2:14-16), Israel (Rom ı1:11-12, 25), or “the circumcised” 
(Rom 15:8-9; Gal 2:8-9) This oppositional use serves to reinforce 
Paul's use of “Jews,” “Israel,” and “the circumcised” as virtually syn- 
onymous terms. 

From Paul’s pattern of usage there emerges a fairly distinctive pro- 
file of his understanding of Gentile ethnic identity. They do not “know 
God” (1 Thess 4:5), which explains why they are incapable of moral 
behavior on their own. Similar moral superiority is reflected in Paul’s 
distinction in Gal 2:15 between being “Jewish by birth” and “Gentile 
sinners.” From 1 Thess 4:5 one might conclude that the latter is a redun- 
dant expression. Probably the most distinctive practice Paul associates 
with Gentile identity is “being enticed by idols and worshipping them” 
(1Cor 12:2). According to Rom 2:14 they are defined by “not having 
the law.” Each of these characterizations has deep roots in the OT and 
extra-biblical Jewish writings. 

There is a slight possibility that Paul links “Gentiles” with geograph- 
ical locales. In Rom 1:13 he expresses the desire to bear fruit among 
the Romans as he has “among the rest of the Gentiles.” Whether this 
means non-Jews everywhere else, or non-Jews in other regions out- 
side Palestine, is unclear. When he says in Rom 16:4 that “all the 
churches of the Gentiles [give thanks],” presumably he is referring to 
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the churches in the Aegean among whom he has ministered for the 
past 6—7 years. 

As already noted, Paul often uses the term “Greeks” ("EAAnves) as 
a synonym for “Gentiles.” It occurs twelve times in the undisputed 
letters, ten of which are members of the binary opposition “Jew(s) and 
Greek(s)” (Rom 1:16; 2:9, 10; 3:9; 10:12; 1Cor 1:22, 24; 10:32; 12:13; 
and Gal 3:28; also in Col 3:11, although in inverted order). ‘The only 
time he uses the term alone is when he describes Titus as “being a 
Greek” (Gal 2:3). The other use is Rom 1:14, where he links the term 
with “barbarians,” and as the next phrase makes clear, “Greeks” are 
understood as “wise,” barbarians as “foolish.” As 1Cor 14:11 shows, 
“barbarian” signifies a non-Greek—someone whose language would be 
unintelligible to the Greek-speaking Corinthian church. Col 3:11 may 
give further precision to the term by its apparent equation of fáopaooc 
and Zxvöng, although this is by no means clear. Worth noticing perhaps 
is how rarely Paul uses the term “barbarian.” His use of the phrase 
“Greeks and barbarians” may be usefully compared with its occurrence 
in Pseudo-Hecataeus. 

There are, of course, other dimensions of Paul's understanding of 
ethnic identity, but these terms identify some of the main contours of 
how he constructed this part of his social world. Obviously, Paul oper- 
ates with a very strong sense of Jewish identity. Anyone with the lineage 
outlined in Phil 3:5 could hardly do otherwise. Jewish parentage, cir- 
cumcision, and ‘Torah observance all figure prominently in his under- 
standing of what it means to be Jewish. He also operates with many of 
the cultural assumptions about Gentiles drawn from his Jewish heritage. 
His contrast between being “Jewish by birth” and being a “Gentile sin- 
ner” (Gal 2:15) aptly captures this spirit of moral superiority (also see 
1 Thess 4:5). 

Yet, to use John Barclay’s term, Paul is an “anomalous Diaspora 
Jew” in some fundamental ways. Would any of his five predeces- 
sors discussed earlier ever be inclined to say, “Circumcision is nothing; 
uncircumcision is nothing; what matters is keeping God’s command- 
ments” (1Cor 7:19; Gal 5:6; 6:15)? Certainly not Pseudo-Hecataeus, 
even though he never mentions circumcision directly. And probably 
not Aristobulus, for all of his willingness to allegorize ‘Torah. If Ezekiel’s 
fondness for “Hebrew” identity is any indication, he too would prob- 


85 Barclay, Jews, 381-95. 
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ably dissent. Too little of Demetrius’ theological convictions emerge to 
enable us to say. Of the five, Artapanus would most likely emerge as 
Paul’s ally, although, if Erich Gruen is correct, he would be far more 
whimsical than Paul in his discussion of it. 

Certainly Paul shares with these predecessors a conviction of the 
law’s centrality and the importance of Torah observance in establish- 
ing and maintaining Jewish identity. Here, especially, would Paul find 
a close ally in Pseudo-Hecataeus, although they would doubtless con- 
strue differently what this entailed. We see in Paul none of Pseudo- 
Hecataeus’ fascination with Judea, Jerusalem, and the temple. For that 
matter, it is not clear at all that Paul works with a clearly articulated 
sense of “Diaspora” the way Pseudo-Hecataeus does. While he men- 
tions “Judea,” he never speaks of returning there. Nor is there ever the 
sense that while he travels throughout the Mediterranean is he in alien 
territory. 

While each of his five predecessors reflect different senses of what it 
means to be “Jewish,” none of them reflects the levels of subtlety found 
in Paul. Distinctions between “inner” and “outer” Jewishness made in 
Rom 2:25-29 are absent in any of these authors, as is the complex, 
midrashic interpretation of Torah reflected especially in Romans and 
Galatians. 

The degree to which these six Hellenistic Jewish authors were will- 
ing to meet Hellenism half-way invites comparison. Paul does say that 
he is “indebted both to Greeks and barbarians, to the wise and fool- 
ish” (Rom 1:14), and the extent of his indebtedness remains a matter 
of debate. Compared with Aristobulus, Paul has engaged Hellenistic 
tradition far less, at least in the sense that he has been immersed in 
Greek paideia. The display of Greek learning reflected in Aristobulus 
sets him apart from Paul. His knowledge of the Greek poetic tradition, 
his familiarity with Plato and Pythagoras, albeit slight, even his com- 
mitment to allegorical exegesis as a way of interpreting Torah—all of 
these are absent in Paul. Paul’s use of allegory in Gal 4 places him in 
a tradition of Jewish exegesis that goes back as early as Aristobulus and 
reaches full flower in Philo, but it is exceptional rather than typical for 
him. Nor is there in Paul evidence of the kind of learning and forma- 
tion in Greek paideia that we find in Ezekiel the ‘Tragedian, and the 
other poets Theodotus and Philo Epicus, for that matter. Their mas- 


96 See Gruen, Heritage, 155-60. 
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tery of poetic composition is far more impressive than once thought. At 
the very least, their works show close familiarity with highly regarded 
Greek models, from Homer onward. A good case can be made that 
Demetrius’ chronographical concerns reflect a serious level of engage- 
ment with Hellenistic historiographical traditions that began to emerge 
early in the Hellenistic period. But even though Paul does not exhibit 
his engagement with Hellenistic culture in these same ways, it does him 
injustice to portray him as a Hellenistic minimalist. 

On a final note, it is worth asking whether Paul actually operated 
with a sense of “Diaspora.” He never employs the term or its cog- 
nates (see James 1:1; 1Pet 1:1). He mentions “Judea” four times (Rom 
15:31; 2Cor 1:16; Gal 1:22; 1 Thess 2:14) and “Jerusalem” ten times 
(Rom. 15:19, 25, 26, 31; 1Cor 16:3; Gal 1:17-18; 2:1; 4:25-26), but, unlike 
Acts, the Pauline letters do not yield a clear picture of Paul as a native 
Palestinian who leaves the homeland to travel in the Diaspora and peri- 
odically returns. In his letters, Paul offers no clear indications that when 
he travels to and from Jerusalem and Judea that he sees himself mov- 
ing back and forth between his “homeland” and the Diaspora. Sev- 
eral times, Paul reports trips to Jerusalem or Judea (Rom 15:25; 1Cor 
16:3; 2Cor 1:16; Gal 1:18; 2:1), but he does not employ the language 
of “returning.” In fact, the only place to which he says he “returns” 
is Damascus (Gal 1:17). The closest he comes to suggesting a view of 
the world with Jerusalem at its center is Rom 15:19, “from Jerusalem 
and as far around as Illyricum I have fully proclaimed the good news 
of Christ.” Nowhere does Paul locate a place he calls home, unless it is 
heaven, where he claims to have citizenship (Phil 3:20). 

When Paul refers to people in the Diaspora, he does so by refer- 
ring to their city or province: “Corinthians” (Kogivdtot, 2Cor 6:11); 
“Macedonians” (Maxeóóvec, 2 Cor 9:2, 4); "Philippians" (diAmjotou, 
Phil 4:15); “Thessalonians” (Ogooahovixeic, 1 Thess. 1:1). He constructs 
his territorial world using Roman provincial names: Achaia, Macedo- 
nia, Asia, Arabia, Judea, Illyricum, etc. 

It is unclear whether Paul correlates ethnic and geographical cate- 
gories. Does he, for example, think that Gentiles live primarily, or even 
exclusively, outside Palestine, or that Jews are primarily associated with 
Judea? In addressing the Romans, he expresses hope in reaping fruit 
among them “as I have among the rest of the Gentiles” (Rom 1:13). 
This may suggest that he thinks of places like Rome and the other 
regions where he ministered, primarily in the Aegean, as places where 
“Gentiles” live. Similarly, when he speaks of “all the churches of the 
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Gentiles” (Rom 16:4), presumably he means all of the churches he 
established in his mission to the Gentiles, which obviously fall outside 
Palestine. In 1 Thess 2:13-16 (assuming it is authentic), Paul speaks of 
the Thessalonians imitating the churches in Judea, suffering “the same 
things from your own compatriots as they did from the Jews.” Is he 
referring to their fellow Thessalonians, Greeks, or Gentiles? 


A Note on Theodotus, Fragment 4 


The patriarch Jacob figures centrally in the fragments from Theodotus 
the epic poet. Of particular interest is the rape of Dinah and its implica- 
tions for Jacob’s family. Theodotus’ recasting of the biblical story in the 
form of epic poetry heightens the differences between the families of 
Jacob and Shechem, emphasizing in particular the importance of cir- 
cumcision as an identifying rite in Jewish life. Theodotus underscores 
the necessity of circumcision and the impermissibility of intermarriage 
among Jews and non-Jews. Every indication is that he is drawing the 
lines of ethnic identity quite emphatically. 

Introducing Fragment 4 are two paragraphs where Alexander Poly- 
histor summarizes Theodotus’ account of the rape of Dinah. It is 
difficult to know the extent to which Polyhistor’s summary utilizes 
Theodotus’ own language. In the summary, he reports that Hamor 
came with his father Shechem to Jacob in order to obtain Dinah as 
his wife. We are told, “But her father said that he would not give her 
until all those living in Shechem became Jews by being circumcised” 
(tov d€ ob påvar Swoetv, TElv GV Ñ tt&vvac vovc olxobvvag và Zixia negt- 
1euvouévouc Tovdaicat). Then follows Fragment 4 where Jacob insists 
on the necessity of circumcision. 

This use of ’Iovdaiooı is worth comparing with the single use of the 
term by Paul in Gal 2:14, where he reports having said to Cephas, “If 
you, though a Jew, live like a Gentile and not like a Jew, how can you 
compel the Gentiles to live like Jews?” (ei où ’Iovöoiog ündexwv ébvixdc 
xai OVXL lovdaixWs Lig, nög ta Edvn Avayrdteız tovdatCew). In com- 
menting on the New ‘Testament hapax tovdaitetw, scholars regularly 
note its single use in the LXX, Esther 8:17, where it is reported that 
in response to the Jews’ celebration of the king’s edict, xai mohoi àv 
EbvOv mEQutéuovto xai tovdditov dia tov qófov tæv Iovdaiwv. Here, 
the NRSV follows the MT in its translation: “... many of the peoples 
of the country professed to be Jews, because the fear of the Jews had 
fallen upon them.” “Professed to be Jews” renders ompa, the hithpael 
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participle of 77°, which itself is a hapax. The LXX, however, is more 
graphic and emphatic by its double translation of this obscure Hebrew 
term: “... many of the peoples had themselves circumcised and became 
Jews because of their fear of the Jews.” 

Apart from the fact that aegitéuvw and "IovóotGo occur together 
in Esther 8:17 and Theodotus, suggesting that they are used synony- 
mously, both of these usages, if taken seriously as parallels, would 
require iovdatCew in Gal. 2:14 to be rendered not as “live as a Jew,” 
but “become a Jew,” that is, be circumcised. This would suggest that 
the issue is not keeping Jewish customs, such as food laws and fellow- 
ship requirements, but circumcision itself. On this reading, Paul would 
appear to be accusing Peter not of being inconsistent in the ways he 
relates to Gentiles in social settings, but of requirmg Gentiles to be cir- 
cumcised.*” 


87 Other uses noted by BDAG include: Plutarch, Cicero 7:6, mentions a “freedman 
named Caecilius, who was suspected of Jewish practices” (Évoyoc và iovóottaw); Jose- 
phus Wars 2.454: Metilius, commander of the Roman garrison at the siege of Jerusalem, 
escapes being massacred by the rebels by promising “to turn Jew, and even to be cir- 
cumcised" (xoi uéyov xeottouíjc iovóotosw); 2.463: tovc iovdaiCovtac; Acta Pilati A 2.1; 
Ignatius, Mag. 10:3. Also, see H. D. Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1979) 112. 


THE JEWISH PAUL AMONG THE GENTILES 
TWO PORTRAYALS 


Leander E. Keck 


The Apostle to the Gentiles 


What “everybody knows” often conceals how much is not known. So 
it is with Paul: “everybody knows” that this ardent Jew was Christ’s 
apostle to non-Jews; that he traversed much of Anatolia as well as 
Macedonia and Achaia, leaving in his wake house churches in key 
cities; and that to do so he endured, by his own count, 195 lashes 
from fellow Jews, unspecified beatings by rods during three arrests by 
civil authorities, multiple imprisonments, three shipwrecks and stoning, 
as well as hunger, hypothermia, and persistent anxiety over the well- 
being of the volatile house churches with whom his relationship was 
strained repeatedly (2 Cor 11:23-28). What was he trying to accomplish? 
And why was it so important that he willingly endured such hardships? 
These are some of the things that are not known, at least not very well. 
To be sure, we know that he believed he had this task from God, “who 
had set me apart before I was born and called me through his grace 

. so that I might preach him among the Gentiles” (Gal 1:15-16). Still, 
that does not answer the first question, partly because the function of 
Paul’s statement is to account for his apostleship, not to characterize 
its goal, and especially because the statement does not disclose God’s 
purpose for preaching Christ among the Gentiles.! 

Not until a pivotal juncture, when he could look back on his activity 
while also anticipating its next phase (Rom 15:14-32), does he put 
in writing what he sought to achieve, and this quite apart from the 
astounding claim that he preached from Jerusalem to modern Albania 
(Rom 15:19), is rather cryptic: “Now I am speaking to you Gentiles. 
[Why does he say this when Rom 1:13-15 indicates that he has been 
writing to Gentiles all along?]? Inasmuch as I am apostle to the Gentiles 


' For a thorough discussion of Paul’s understanding of his Gentile mission, see 
Terence L. Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles: Remapping the Apostle’s Convictional World 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997). 

? The fact that in 2:17 Paul addresses the Jew reveals little, if anything, about the 
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literally, “of the Gentiles, (suu &yo Edv@v ànóoroXog)'], I glorify my 
ministry in order to make my own people jealous and thus save some of 
them" (Rom 11:13-14).? Surely there was more to it than this! Is being 
“the Gentiles’ apostle,” and the sufferings that go with it, but a means 
to a more important end, whose expected result, however, is rather 
meager (“some of them")? To grasp this intriguing self-portrayal one 
must see it in the context of Romans 9-11. 

There is, of course, another portrayal of Paul, the Jewish apostle 
among the Gentiles—that found in the Book of Acts. Its portrayal has 
been pummeled repeatedly by critics, to be sure, and not without rea- 
son because at important points it diverges markedly from what Paul 
himself says or implies (particularly about the council in Jerusalem and 
its aftermath; Acts 15 and Gal 2). Actually, however, it is precisely the 
many differences that make the agreements fascinating, and potentially 
significant. It is Paul's statement in Rom 9-11, however, that gets atten- 
tion first. 


Pauls Self- Presentation in Romans 9-11 


Especially significant 1s Paul's remarkable, sudden, intense personal 
involvement in the subject matter of these chapters.* After the resound- 
ing positive peroration at the end of ch.8 (“nothing can separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord"), he suddenly insists 
that he is not lying when he claims to have “great sorrow and unceas- 
ing anguish”—exaggerating perhaps but not lying. Yet he does not say 
exactly what causes such agony, though his insistence that he is not 
lying suggests that he knows he is being accused of turning his back on 
his people.’ The reader also sees that Paul is troubled by the disparity 
between Israel's privileges—itemized—and the fact that his own “kin- 
dred according to the flesh? have refused the gospel of God's righteous- 


readership, for this is a rhetorical strategy. Bell's claim that Paul addresses Jewish 
Christians, Gentile Christians, non-Christian Jews, and non-Christian Gentiles goes 
beyond the evidence. Richard H. Bell, Provoked to Jealousy: The Origin and Purpose of the 
Jealousy Motif in Romans 9-11 (WUNT 2.63; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr-Siebeck, 1994) 71. 

3 So NRSV. Unless noted, all quotations of scripture use this version for the sake of 
convenience. 

+ For a discussion of the new authorial voice and personal tone that mark chaps. 9- 
II, see Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans: Justice, Jews and Gentiles (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1994) 289-93. 

5 This is emphasized by Francis Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles: A Sociological 
Approach. (SNTSMS 56; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986) 161. 
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ness which brings salvation “to the Jew first” (Rom 1:16). So painful 
is this disjunction between what is theologically true and what has 
become historically actual that he would be willing to forfeit his own 
salvation (being “cut off from Christ” is the antithesis of being insepa- 
rable from God's love in Christ) if doing so would reverse the situation 
(Rom 9:1-5). A bit later (10:1) he insists that it is his “heart’s desire and 
prayer that they may be saved."* Manifestly, Paul is not writing as a 
puzzled observer who is fascinated by someone else’s self-contradiction, 
for those in view are his “own people.” Being involved with Christ has 
not severed him from them. To the contrary, it has made his relation 
to his people painful, comparable to the way the presence of the Spirit 
in the yet-unredeemed body exacerbates the groaning shared with the 
yet-unredeemed creation (Rom 8:19-23). 

What accounts for the obvious pathos with which this self-involve- 
ment is expressed? It is unlikely that it reflects an uncertainty when 
he began because he did not know where he would come out, Le., 
“all Israel will be saved.” Romans 9-11 is too carefully crafted to 
warrant the inference that Paul is recording the flow of his thinking 
as he struggled toward a solution not yet reached.’ Instead, in trying 
to persuade the readers, step by step, to accept the solution to which 
he has already come, he emphasizes his agony as part of the rhetorical 
strategy for eliciting an empathetic reception for his argument. This 
does not imply, however, that it is sheer rhetorical flourish. Were that 
the case, he would hardly have insisted (twice!) on the truth of what he 
says. The more one takes Paul seriously here, the more one wants to 
know what generated this agony and what keeps it alive (“unceasing”) 
in the heart of one who identifies himself as “the Gentiles’ apostle.” 

Might Paul be grieved over the failure of the comity agreement 
reached a decade before in Jerusalem, according to which the “pillar 
apostles” would go to the Jews, while he and his associates go to the 
Gentiles (Gal 2:9)?? E.P. Sanders has, in fact, argued that Paul is in 


6 For no apparent reason, Stowers adds “from God's anger.” A Rereading of Romans, 
911. 
7 So, e.g., Nikolaus Walter, “Zur Interpretation von Römer 9-11,” TK 81 (1984) 
176, and Calvin J. Roetzel, Paul: The Man and the Myth (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1999) 130. 

9 [t is difficult to discern from Paul's terse formulation just what the participants 
thought they agreed to. That agreement was inherently flawed because it could be 
carried out only if the division of labor were essentially geographic (which most inter- 
preters rightly deny). Besides, even if urban Jews lived in well-defined Jewish quarters, 
their synagogues attracted Gentiles. 
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anguish because, whereas his mission had been largely successful, that 
of the pillar apostles had largely failed. In addition, Sanders proposes 
that in Romans 9-11 Paul “rearranges the eschatological sequence so 
that 1t accords with the facts"? (non-Jews are saved first, not last). It 
is more likely that Paul knew how the gospel fared among Jews, and 
that his agony reflects, at least in part, his own experience even though 
he does not write with a sense of pique (they rejected me!). If so, this 
implies that in going to Gentiles he did not ignore totally his own 
people. Part II will return to this. 

Though deeply involved in the subject matter, Paul is not writing a 
journal in which he deposits his reflections; he is writing a letter to the 
believers in Rome, and their interpretation of the widespread Jewish 
refusal of the gospel too is a factor in what he writes. Paul has learned 
that the refusal has produced (or might well produce) arrogance in 
Rome, where the Gentile believers infer that they have taken the Jews’ 
place in the plan of God. Some such reconstruction is implied in what 
Paul says explicitly to the Gentiles in Rom 11:17-32. In other words, 
the Jews’ unbelief is a problem for Paul because he is a Christian 
Jew; simultaneously the Christian Gentiles’ arrogance is a problem for 
him because he is their Jewish apostle. Paul writes about his people 
to Christian Gentiles because they do not truly understand how God 
deals with them until and unless they also understand how God deals 
with Israel. 

Running through the whole discussion, from Rom 9:6 to 11:32, is 
the theme of a cleavage in Israel, brought about by God and used by 
God. In support of the claim that “it is not as though the word of God 
has failed," Paul states the principle that governs the whole: *not all 
Israelites truly belong to Israel, and not all of Abraham’s children (té- 
xva) are his true descendants" (oz£oua, 9:7). This has always been the 
case, first in the distinction between Isaac and Ishmael, then between 
Jacob and Esau, so that in each generation *God's purpose in election 


9 E. P. Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983) 
185. Donaldson (Paul and the Gentiles 188), however, points out that “in the eschatological 
pilgrimage tradition [on which Sanders relies for the background of Paul's thought], the 
salvation of the Gentile follows the restoration of Israel as a matter not simply of sequence 
but of consequence: it is because they see the redemption of Israel and the glorification of 
Zion that the Gentiles abandon their idols and turn to worship the God of Israel. The 
inversion of the sequence represents not a simple modification of the tradition, but its 
evisceration. Without the restoration of Israel in some form, the hypothesis is deprived 
of its explanatory power” (his italics). 
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might continue.” Without the non-elect, there would be no elect; with- 
out the elect, no grace. The pivotal factor in this electing is neither 
what humans will nor what they achieve but God who “has mercy on 
whomever he chooses, and he hardens the heart of whomever he choos- 
es” (Rom 9:8-18). The God who as potter makes two kinds of vessels 
from one lump of clay (vv. 20-21) also distinguishes the mass from the 
remnant (vv. 27-29). The remnant motif is essential for the argument,!° 
because by definition the whole has not been rejected so long as the 
remnant remains. Accordingly, Paul’s being “an Israelite, a descendant 
of Abraham, a member of the tribe of Benjamin” itself shows that God 
has not repudiated “the people” (6 Xaóc), in the sense of das Volk (cf. 11:1). 
In fact, as in Elijah’s day, “so too at the present time there is a remnant, 
chosen by grace”—namely, the Christian Jews, like Paul. Paul presses 
the cleavage theme relentlessly: Israel [as a people] failed to obtain 
what it was seeking, the elect [the Christian Jews] attained it, but the 
rest were hardened” (11:7), indeed by God's own action (11:8—10). 

But even so, that God has not rejected his Aaóg is shown also by 
the role the non-remnant, the hardened, plays. ‘This majority “stum- 
bled” but did not fall down—imagery drawn from the racetrack.!! 
This “stumbling” picks up from 9:33, according to which God" will 
“lay m Zion the stone that will make people stumble.” Just as God 
caused the hardening, so he caused the stumbling—but for a pur- 


!0 Donaldson (Paul and the Gentiles, 239) notes that statements about the remnant 
"increase in significance as the argument develops.” 

11 Paul's use of the racetrack imagery is discussed both by Stowers, who relates it to 
the “jealousy” motif (A Rereading of Romans, 303-6, 312-16), and by Roetzel, Paul, 12-31. 

12 [n 9:31-32 Paul explains that Israel did not attain the law of righteousness because 
they did not strive for it properly (on the basis of faith) but “stumbled (noooéxowav) 
over the stumbling stone (và Aldo tod teooxdupatoc),” and cites scripture in support 
(Isa 28:16): “See, I am laying in Zion a stone that will make people stumble (Aiüov 
zxoooxópuaroc), a rock that will make them fall («oi nergav oxavóóX.ov), and whoever 
believes in him [or it] will not be put to shame." The first part of Paul's quotation 
differs from MT and LXX, both of which refer to a foundation stone (tà 9euéAua Dov 
Nov), which is a cornerstone; the second part follows LXX. The first part appears to 
rely on Isa 8:14 which says that the LORD will “become a sanctuary (Gyiaoua) and not 
as a stone for stumbling (o0x óc Aidov moooxdppatt) nor as a stone of falling (obdé wc 
nétoas mtmpatt). " Here LXX introduced the negatives ovy and ovdé. The origin of 
Paul's form of the quotation is not known. Nor is the referent of the stone self-evident. 
Although most interpreters think that for Paul it refers to Christ or the gospel, e.g., 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Romans (AB 33; New York: Doubleday, 1993) 579-80, Paul Meyer 
has argued that it refers to the law in “Romans 10:4 and the ‘End’ of the Law,” in The 
Divine Helmsman: Studies in God’s Control of Human Events, Presented to Lou H. Silberman, ed. 
J.L. Crenshaw (New York: Ktav, 1980) 59-78. 
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pose: “through their stumbling salvation has come to the Gentiles, so 
as to make Israel jealous” (11:11). Looking ahead to the salvation of all 
Israel (11:26), Paul adds, “Now if their nagdaatwua (RSV and NRSV: 
*transgression")? means riches for the world, and if their fttmua (RSV 
and NAS: ‘failure’)'t means riches for the Gentiles, how much more 
will their màńowua (RSV and NRSV: ‘full inclusion)? mean!"!'5 The 
idea that through Israel’s tragic action salvation came to Gentiles is so 
important for Paul that he restates it in vv. 30-31: “Just as you were 
once disobedient to God but have now received mercy because of their 


disobedience, so they have now been disobedient in order that, by the 


mercy shown to you, they too may now receive mercy." 


Having mentioned Israel’s “inclusion,” Paul now brings the state- 
ment with which this essay began: he glorifies his ministry to the Gen- 
tiles to provoke his people's jealousy, and so save some of them (11:13— 
14). Since this “jealousy” picks up the quotation (in 10:19) from Deut 
32:21 (“I [God] will make you jealous of those who are not a nation,” 
etc.),'® Paul implies that he is the instrument through which God pro- 
vokes this jealousy. Returning to the cleavage motif, Paul adds, “if part 
of the dough offered as first fruits 1s holy, then the whole batch is holy, 
and if the root is holy, then the branches are also holy? (11:16). 


15 REB renders nagärrıoyua as “false step”; NRSV as “stumbling” in order to express 
the flow of thought more clearly; NJB has "failure," and CEV reads "sin." Bell (Provoked 
to Jealousy, 108—10), having reviewed the options, agrees that “transgression” is Paul's 
meaning. 

't NRSV translates fittmua as “defeat,” NIV and CEV as “loss,” REB as “falling 
short,” and NJB as “fall.” 

15 NAS has “fulfillment,” NIV “fullness,” REB reads “coming to full strength,” and 
NJB has “when all is restored to them!” 

16 CEV renders v. 12 as follows: “But if the rest of the world’s people were helped 
so much by Israel’s sin and loss, they will be helped even more by their full return,” 
thereby shifting the benefit of Israel’s inclusion to the Gentiles! 

17 [n v. 31 most mss. read avtoi viv éhendoow, but NBD* 1506 bo omit “now” and 
so imply that Israel's receiving mercy will occur in the future, not in the present. 

1? The heart of Bell’s monograph, Provoked to Jealousy, traces the uses of Deuteron- 
omy 32 (the Song of Moses) through early Jewish and early Christian literature, and 
concludes that it was an important text for the development of Paul's theology (since 
he uses it elsewhere also), not only for the jealousy motif here (284). According to Bell’s 
interpretation, “Israel would come to see that the Gentiles have received her covenant 
privileges [by extension not replacement] ... that the Gentiles were playing her role in 
history,” and that they “are now a light to Israel” (199, his italics). This is more likely 
than the claim that Paul aimed “to make some Roman Jews jealous of Ais ministry,” as 
proposed by Mark Nanos, *The Jewish Context of the Gentile Audience Addressed in 
Paul's Letter to the Romans," CBQ 61 (1999) 302. 
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Mentioning the root and the branches gives Paul the springboard for 
his allegory of the olive tree (11:17-24), by which he can now relate the 
Christian Gentles to the cleavage in Israel. The main points are fairly 
clear. (a) Although “some” branches have been broken off (hardened 
Israel),!° the root continues with the remaining branches (the elect, the 
believing Jews).? (b) Christian Gentiles, the wild olive, are grafted into 
the root, alongside the remaining/remnant/branches (ev avtoig), not “in 
their place” as RSV and NRSV have it (v. 17).?! Not only does this 
mistranslation nullify the next clause (“sharer of the root,” ovyxowwwvdc 
tis eins), but it makes Paul affirm precisely the line of thought in 
Rome that produced the arrogance he opposes. Here REB is accurate: 
“grafted in among them, and have come to share the same root and sap 
[mtotytoc; RSV: ‘riches’] as the olive.” Both the remnant branches and 
the grafted branches are related to the root on the same basis: faith. If 
the grafted Christian Gentiles think otherwise, and lapse into “unfaith” 
(àmotia) they will be cut off as were the other branches, and for the 
same reason. In this regard, one may paraphrase 2:11—God is no 
respecter of branches. (c) If the broken branches do not persist in their 
“unfaith” God will retrograft them into the root, not into the grafted 
wild olive (1.e., Jewish believers will not enter the Gentile church). Not 
a word is said about those who are not restored to the root. 

In the concluding paragraph (11:25-32) Paul both repeats the “hard- 
ening” theme and carries the thought forward: “a hardening has come 
upon part of Israel,?? until the full number (ninowuo) of the Gentiles has 


19 Does “broken off" (&gexA\dodnoav) imply more than what Paul wants to say? 
Although “broken off" clearly implies total severance, two considerations suggest that 
this exceeds Paul's point. First, Paul's other references to unbelieving Israel carefully 
avoid complete separation. In Rom 11:11 he insists that while Israel “stumbled” it did 
not “fall” (1.e., drop out of the race altogether); in v. 22, saying they are “fallen” allows 
Paul to refer to God's severity toward them (i.e., the consequences are serious but not 
fatal); in 11:27 (Isa 27:9) God refers to “my covenant with them, when I take away their 
sins;" in 11:28 “as regards election, they are [still] beloved.” Second, the branches must 
be “broken off" if they are to be retrografted into the root, a more unnatural, marvelous 
event than the grafting of the wild olive (v. 24). This imagery would be impossible if the 
natural branches were merely bent out of shape. 

20 Gaston denies that Paul refers to Christian Jews anywhere in Romans 9-11, and 
so takes the remaining branches to be Christian Jewish missionaries. This is quite 
unconvincing. Lloyd Gaston, "Israel's Misstep in the Eyes of Paul" in The Romans 
Debate: Revised and Expanded Edition, ed. K.P. Donfried (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1991) 317. 

?! Donaldson emphasizes the distortion that this mistranslation creates, noting that 
had Paul thought of displacement he would have written dvri aùtõv not £v avtoic. 

22 Gaston's (“Israel’s Misstep,” 318) translation of ztóoooig And u£oovc và "Toganı 
as “a partial blindness has come on Israel” (apparently reading ngowos instead of 
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come in. And so all Israel will be saved, as it is written, ‘Out of Zion 
will come the Deliverer, he will banish ungodliness from Jacob.’ And 
this is my covenant with them when I take away their sins.” Corre- 
sponding to “all Israel” is the “fullness” of the Gentiles. The hardening 
of non-remnant Israel will have served its purpose when the mAjeopa 
of the Gentiles have “come in” (1.e., been grafted into the root); then 
the hardening will cease and all Israel will be saved. ‘Together, “the full 
number of the Gentiles” and “all Israel” (the remnant plus the retro- 
grafted) constitute the olive tree. 

Four inferences are to be noted. First, although Paul does not say 
when God’s purpose will be achieved, there can be little doubt that 
he assumes it will be at the Eschaton. Second, the conjunction of the 
cited biblical texts implies that the Deliverer who will take Israel’s sins 
away is God, the doer throughout.” This removal of sins/ungodliness 
fulfills the condition for the broken branches’ retrografting—the end 
of unbelief (v. 23). Third, not before then will the cleavage between 
hardened Israel and the remnant be overcome. Until then, it remains 
the case that “not all Israelites truly belong to Israel and not all of 
Abraham’s children are his true descendants” (9:7). Fourth, the identity 
of the root is implied in vv. 28-29. By introducing the declaration that 
"the gifts and calling of God are irrevocable” with “for” (yéo), Paul 
identifies this as the validating basis for the previous statement: “as 
regards the gospel they [hardened Israel] are enemies [NRSV adds 
‘of God’] for your sake, but as regards election they are beloved, for 
the sake of their ancestors"—1.e., the patriarchs. In other words, the 
root is the patriarchs as elected by grace, not the empirical Israel.*° The 
irrevocability of God’s calling and gifts will be manifest at the Eschaton 


mewots) distorts the meaning, for Paul is not referring to partial vision, but the 
unenlightened zeal of 10:2. 

>> NRSV puts v. 27 in quotation marks, implying that it is another quotation. 
However, only the last line is from a different part of Isaiah (27:9); the first three lines 
are from Isa 59:20. There the text says that the deliverer will come “for the sake of 
Zion" (Evexev Lov). 

?* Gaston (“Israel’s Misstep,” 318) thinks this “coming in” alludes to “the eschatolog- 
ical pilgrimage of the Gentiles.” Donaldson rightly rejects this interpretation; Paul and 
the Gentiles, 187-97; see also note 6 above. 

25 When Nanos claims that since Jesus the Deliverer has come to Zion, Paul is now 
responsible for bringing this good news from Zion to the Diaspora in order to complete 
the restoration of all Israel, ingenuity has replaced sober exegesis, for this virtually 
makes Paul the Deliverer. Mark D. Nanos, The Mystery of Romans: The Jewish Context of 
Paul’s Letter (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996) 284. 

6 So also Nikolaus Walter, “Zur Interpretation von Römer 9-11," 180-85. 
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when the root nourishes all Israel and the fullness of the Gentiles. 
Then the purpose of God’s calling and covenanting with Abraham 
will be achieved: he is to be the father of uncircumcised believers and 
circumcised believers alike (4:11—12). 

There is an inevitable ambiguity about the olive tree. On the one 
hand, the eschatological retrografüng of the branches into the root 
alongside the wild olive clearly implies that the olive 1s an eschatological 
tree. As with other eschatological entities, however, it already exists in 
the mind of God as the goal of divine activity. Paul had already hinted 
as much when, in the analogy of the potter and the two kinds of pots, 
he wrote of “the riches of his glory for the objects of his mercy, which 
he had prepared beforehand for glory—including us whom he called, 
not from Jews only but also from the Gentiles” (9:21-24). On the other 
hand, the tree 1s not wholly future, for currently wild olive branches are 
being grafted into it alongside the remnant branches. This ambiguity 
stems partly from the limited capacity of the tree image to express the 
full range of Paul's thought, and partly from the already/not yet dimen- 
sion of his eschatology. When these two factors are not given their due, 
interpreters readily see deep contradictions between Romans g and 11. 

The distinction between the root and the tree is, however, essen- 
tial particularly in light of Paul's letter to the Galatians. It struggled 
with the same question: How do Gentiles become part of Abraham's 
"seed"? This became a burning issue because some “Teachers,” as 
Martyn's commentary calls them, insisted that male believers must be 
circumcised—1.e., become proselytes and so become incorporated fully 
into the historical, ethnic children of Abraham. In this light, it 1s appar- 
ent why the distinction between the root and the tree 1s essential: who- 
ever takes the olive tree to be ethnic Israel has Paul espouse exactly the 
position he opposed in Galatia. That he would have reversed himself so 
completely on such a basic matter may not be out of the question but 
inferring that he did requires a very powerful imagination—as well as 
evidence. 

This overview of Romans 9-11 has exposed three things that are 
pertinent to Paul's understanding of his vocation. The first concerns 
Paul himself; the second pertains to his people, and third to Christian 
Gentiles. First, as “the Gentiles’ apostle” he recognizes that some of his 
people have accepted the gospel, but he agonizes over the majority that 
refused it. Moreover, on the one hand, though he does not say, “Despite 
my best efforts ... ," this agony reflects his own experience, at least in 
part, while on the other, even as the instrument by which God will pro- 
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voke Israel to “jealousy,” he does not expect the situation to change 
drastically as a result of his mission, for he hopes to save only “some,” 
presumably because he labors during the time of the hardening." Sec- 
ond, the painful current cleavage in his people, the distinction between 
the hardened and the remnant, does not annul God's grace in history 
but manifests it. It is through hardened Israel’s refusal of the gospel 
that salvation has come to the Gentiles. T/ird, currently, the Christian 
Gentiles are being linked to the Abrahamic root alongside the remnant 
branches; in due course, at the End, all Israel will be saved because 
God will end the hardening and forgive. 

Given the uniqueness of Romans 9-11 within a unique letter, it 1s 
appropriate to ask whether, and to what extent, these three conclusions 
appear also in Paul's previous letters.” In doing so, however, one must 
bear in mind that each of the other six uncontested letters responds to 
situations in Paul’s churches, none of which (except perhaps Galatians) 
required him to reflect thematically on the topic of this essay. Con- 
sequently, what evidence there is will be allusive and indirect, for the 
evidence sought pertains to what Paul did as well as to what he says. 


Pauls Self- Presentation in Other Letters 


c 


While Paul's other letters give ample evidence of his 
guish," consistently it is evoked by developments within the house 
churches, not by the Jews’ negative response to the gospel. He does, 
of course, point out that the gospel of the crucified is a “stumbling 
block" to Jews and foolishness to Greeks (1 Cor 1:23). While this could 
well reflect his experience in preaching to both, it could also express his 
knowledge of how the gospel was viewed by those who did not find it to 
be God's power and wisdom. In any case, since here the Jews’ refusal 
simply serves as the foil for Paul's positive point, there 1s no hint that 
their action causes him pain. Nor does Paul show any anguish when 


‘unceasing an- 


27 This interpretation differs from that of N.T. Wright, who, denying that Paul 
predicted “a large-scale, last-minute salvation of Jews" at the parousia, claims that Paul 
saw historical continuity between the “some” saved by his Gentile mission and the 
salvation of “all Israel” at the end, indeed, that Paul envisioned “a steady flow of 
Jews into the church.” See Wright’s The Climax of the Covenant: Christ and Law in Pauline 
Theology (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1991) 250-51. Were that the case, there would have 
been little basis for Paul's agony in Rom 9:1-2. 

28 Thess 2:14-16 will be bracketed out of this discussion because its genuineness 
remains in doubt. 
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he interprets the story of the veil that Moses put over his face lest the 
Israelites see the glory it acquired during the rendezvous with God on 
the mountain. Of the biblical Israelites Paul says, “Their minds were 
hardened.” Of contemporary Jews he says, “Indeed, to this very day, 
whenever Moses is read, a veil lies over their minds, but when one turns 
to the Lord, the veil is removed” (2 Cor 3:12-16). There may be sorrow 
in this comment, but no sign of “unceasing anguish.” Nor, it should be 
noted, does he say that the minds in the synagogue are veiled because 
they have been hardened. 

Moreover, Paul’s knowledge that only a few Jews accept the gospel 
is built into the way his letters refer to his readers. Compared with the 
frequent references to their turn from idolatry and to warnings against 
returning to it unwittingly (1 Thess 1:9; 1Cor 6: 9-11; 10:14-22; 12:1-2; 
Gal 4:9-11), apart from the passage just noted, there are no other pas- 
sages in which Paul writes unambiguously about Jewish readers’ “turn 
to the Lord." Indeed, Sanders notes that “of those definitely known to 
have been won by Paul, not a single one can be identified from his let- 
ters as being Jewish.”” That may be accidental, of course. Be that as it 
may, the same observation holds true for the problems he addressed in 
the letters; they have their roots in Gentile (“pagan”) values and sen- 
sibilities, including the problems connected with “idol meat” (1Cor 8, 
10). Likewise, none of Paul's critical comments about the law in gen- 
eral or about circumcision in particular read like responses to questions 
Jewish converts raised because of his message. Indeed, it is Paul who 
raises questions about the role of the law because those on whom it was 
being imposed apparently didn't have any questions that went to the 
heart of the matter. Nonetheless, it would be rash to infer from these 
observations that Paul's churches were completely Gentile, though with 
an occasional Jew. Such a conclusion would require one to regard 1 Cor 
7118-20 as purely hypothetical—a consequence hard to verify. Here he 
writes that all should remain what they were when called by God, and 
that “this is my rule in all the churches,”—namely, the circumcised 
should “not seek to remove the marks of circumcision” and the uncir- 
cumcised should not attempt to acquire them. In short, fragmentary 
though the evidence is, 1t 1s likely that Paul's churches were composed 
predominantly of Gentiles, and that their Jewish component was indeed 
but a “remnant” of Israel. 


?9 Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People, 182-3 (italics added). 
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One need not speculate long on how they came to be included, for 
two passages point to Paul’s own efforts to persuade them to accept the 
gospel. The first is 1 Cor 9:19-23, where he writes that his mode of life 
was flexible for the sake of his mission. “To the Jews I became as a Jew, 
in order to win Jews ... . To those outside the law, I became as one out- 
side the law so that I might win those outside the law. I have become all 
things to all people, that I might by all means save some." It is doubtful 
that all this is hyperbolic, as Sanders claims.” But even if this is true of 
the last sentence, it does not hold for what preceded it. Rather, since 
Paul was convinced that food laws and circumcision were adıaphora, he 
could be observant or not observant without Jeopardizing his salvation. 
By being Jewish among Jews and non-Jewish among Gentiles, he could 
show that in Christ such matters were indeed adıaphora: he could also 
show Jews that, in Sanders’ apt phrase, “Jews who enter the Christian 
movement renounce nothing.”*! Understandably, to those who did not 
share his standpoint, he surely appeared to be a man without principle. 

The other passage is 2Cor 11:24, where Paul mentions the five 
times he received thirty-nine lashes from the Jews. That is, he was 
subjected to synagogue discipline (he assumes he need not explain this), 
which he could easily have been spared by simply avoiding the Jewish 
community altogether and living as a Gentile among Gentiles. Had 
he done that, it is hard to see why synagogue officials would have 
taken action. They might have been dismayed or disgusted, but would 
they have cared what this traveling Jew told Gentiles about Jesus? The 
text, however, clearly implies that there were five occasions—perhaps 
in more than one place—when he was punished for violating what the 
Jewish community deemed sacred.” The fact that he accepted the lash 
shows that he did not deny the synagogue’s right to discipline him, for 
he still saw himself as part of the Jewish people. He was not disciplined 
by outsiders, nor did his arrival in a given city imply that he was the 


30 Ibid., 186-87; equally hyperbolic according to Sanders is Paul's claim that he had 
preached all the way from Jerusalem to Illyricum (Rom 15:19); the latter is more likely 
than the former. 

5! Ibid., 176. Might this observation account, at least in part, for the fact that Paul's 
letters do not address problems of Jewish converts? 

5? While this statement may be taken to suggest that Paul continued to visit syna- 
gogue communities during his Aegean mission (as reflected in Acts), it must be noted 
that no explicit time-frame is given. It might be the case, for example, that all of these 
events came from the 11 to 14 years during which he was based in Antioch and work- 
ing in the regions of Syria and Cilicia (Gal 1:21-2:3), which would have included his 
“hometown” of Tarsus. 
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outsider. In short, both passages show that Paul did not construe his 
apostleship to Gentiles to entail ignoring fellow Jews. The implications 
of the five disciplinary acts may well have been part of the experiences 
that generated the “sorrow and unceasing anguish” he pointed out to 
the Romans. 

Another cluster of material shows that his mission indeed grafted the 
wild olive into the Abrahamic root. This material is of two closely- 
related kinds: Paul’s use of scripture as a self-evident authority, and 
the naturalness with which he uses the vocabulary of biblical-Jewish 
self-understanding to express the identity of his predominantly Gentile 
churches. This discussion concentrates on the latter. Paul’s usage can be 
called “natural” because he does not find it necessary to explain it or 
justify using it, even though, historically speaking, using it this way was 
indeed quite unnatural.’ 

To begin with, Paul repeatedly refers to believers in his orbit as 
“saints” (Ayıoı, e.g., 1Cor 1:2; 2Cor 2:1; 13:13; Phil 1:1; 4:22; Phim 5). 
That “saints” was an established term designating faithful Jews (often 
implying a contrast with others) in both biblical and post-biblical apoc- 
alyptic texts needs no documentation. What is to be noted, however, 
is that Paul uses this same term when he refers to the Jewish believers 
in Jerusalem who are to receive the offering from his Gentile churches 
(1Cor 16:1; 2Cor 8:4; 9:4; Rom 15:26,31). One would not distort Paul 
by saying that for him the offering was a mark of their being ingrafted 
into the Abrahamic root, for it was to be given to fellow believers, not 
to the temple. Moreover, in 1Cor 1:2 Paul refers to his largely Gentile 
readers as “called saints” (xAntoig äyloıs, not “called to be saints" as 
often translated); they are not saints because they are faithful Jews but 
because God has “called” (e.g., elected) them. So too, Paul is a “called 
apostle” (xAntog &nóoroAoc), not “called to be an apostle” (1Cor 1:1). 
Similarly, Paul appropriates &xxAnoio, used repeatedly in LXX to refer 
to the gathered people of God. Though the word is used also by non- 
biblical writers to refer to a civic assembly, Paul’s usage derived from 
scripture. This is implied by the fact that when he refers to his early 
opposition to Christian Jews, he says he persecuted the éxxAnoia tot 
deod (1Cor 15:9; Gal 1:13; Phil 3:6 omits “of God")—the same expres- 


33 There is no reliable way to detect the extent to which such usage simply resulted 
from his upbringing and life as an erstwhile Pharisee, and to what extent it shows that 
Paul had warranted this language as part of his on-site teaching. Moreover, the former 
need not exclude the latter. 
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sion he uses to address his readers (1Cor 1:2; 2 Cor 1:1) and to refer to 
them (1Cor 10:32; 11:16, 22). Nor should we overlook the fact that Paul 
does not refer to Christian groups as “synagogues.” 

In Gal 6:16 he writes of the "Israel of God." Unfortunately, it 1s any- 
thing but clear whether he uses the phrase to refer to wholly Gentile 
Galatian churches or to the Jewish people.? No such ambiguity, how- 
ever, surrounds Phil 3:3, where in a warning against “Judaizers,” Paul 
says flatly, “it is we who are the circumcision” (RSV: “the true circumci- 
sion”).*° At first glance, Paul comes close to the boasting against which 
he warns the readers in Rom 11:18, 20. But there the problem was 
Christian Gentile pride vis-a-vis unbelieving Jews; here, as in Galatia, 
he is agitated by the insistence that without circumcision the Chris- 
tian Gentile males are not part of God’s people, but at best on the 
way to becoming Israel. In rejecting this, Paul insists that the Chris- 
tian Gentiles are already grafted into the root. The same reasoning 
lies behind his calling the Israelites at the exodus “our fathers” (1 Cor 
10:1)—completely apart from physical descent. 

Paul’s earlier letters contain no statement comparable to Rom 11:26 
(“all Israel will be saved”)—nor (lest it be overlooked) do they say or 
hint that Israel will not be saved. Nor do they suggest that he saw in the 
Jews’ refusal of the gospel the turn of events through which salvation 
came to the Gentiles. That motif appears only in Romans, written 
when circumstance afforded him the occasion to put both the gospel 
and his apostleship’s meaning in a context that began with Adam and 
arcs to “the judgement seat of God” at the Eschaton (Rom 14:10). 


34 In 1Cor 14:33 we find “all the churches of the saints;" however, the genuineness of 
the paragraph is in doubt. 

35 The phrase appears in the autograph appended to the dictated text. Here Paul 
writes that what amounts to anything (tt) is neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
but new creation. To this he adds a rather Jewish blessing: “As for those who follow 
this rule—peace be upon them, and (xai) upon the Israel of God.” Is xai used as a 
conjunction (“and”), as in NRSV, or is it used epexegetically (“even,” or “namely”)? If 
the former, the “Israel of God” would refer to those who do not follow Paul's rule, i.e., 
the ethnic People (so, e.g., Mussner’s commentary), indicating that despite the letter's 
harsh words about the law, Paul is not disdaining or rejecting his (and God's) People, for 
his argument is not with Judaism but with Judaizing Teachers about Israel (Abraham’s 
“seed”). If the latter, Paul would be using “Israel of God" to refer precisely to the Chris- 
tian Gentiles insofar as they adhere to his teaching. This is how REB and RSV take it, 
for they render the xai with a comma, indicating an appositional phrase. The issues and 
important literature are discussed in the commentaries by Betz, Dunn, and Martyn. 

36 REB paraphrases: “Be on guard against those ... who insist on mutilation— 
‘circumcision’ I will not call it; we are the circumcision.” 
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In short, the data (admittedly sparse) do not warrant the claim that 
Romans 9-11 marks a change in Paul's thought and practice. Such an 
inference assumes all too readily that, despite the individuality of each 
letter, what Paul says for the first time he also thought for the first time. 


The Presentation of Paul in Acts 


Although Paul himself pointedly says that he is “the Gentiles’ apostle,” 
the portrayal of his apostolic mission in Acts is more complex. For 
one thing, the mission responds to the word of the Holy Spirit, asking 
that Barnabas and Saul be “set apart” not for a mission to Gentiles 
but “for the [unspecified] work to which I have called them” (Acts 
13:2). Moreover, the account of that mission begins and ends with Paul 
speaking to Jews (13:5; 28:23-31). It is within this framework that Paul 
goes to the Gentiles, claiming to be commanded by the Lord to be their 
light (citing Isa 49:6 in support). 

According to Acts 28:23-31, on a specified day many Roman Jews 
arrived at Paul’s lodging, where for the entire day he spoke of the 
kingdom of God and tried “to convince them about Jesus” in light of 
scripture.’ “Some were convinced by what he had said, while others 
refused to believe (Aniotovv). So they disagreed with each other.” Paul 
then tells them one more thing: “the Holy Spirit was right (xaddc) 
in saying to your[!] ancestors through the prophet Isaiah, ‘Go to this 
people and say, ‘You will indeed listen but never (ob pH, or in no way) 
understand ... For this people’s heart has grown dull ... And they have shut 
their eyes, so that they might not look ... and understand ... and turn—and I 
would heal them” (Isa 6:g-10, LXX). To this he adds the comment, 
“Let it be known to you that the salvation of God has been sent to 
the Gentiles; they will listen.” A major problem in the interpretation 
of Acts emerges from the juxtaposition of Paul’s comment and Luke’s 
final sentence: for two years Paul “welcomed all who came to him, 
proclaiming the kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord Jesus 
Christ ... without hindrance” (Acts 28:24-31). Is the reader to infer that 
“all” includes Jews? (some of whom believed), or that it refers only to 


57 For a recent analysis of the end of Acts, see Alexander Prieur, Die Verkündigung der 
Gottesherrschaft. Exegetische Studien zum lukanischen Verständnis von “basileia tou theou” (WUNT 
2.89; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1996) 20-83. 

38 At this point a number of mss (but not P74 SABE etc.) add v. 29, which says that 
on leaving the Jews were “arguing vigorously among themselves.” 
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Gentiles, so that in effect, Acts “has written the Jews off,” as Haenchen 
put it?” 

The latter surely goes beyond the evidence, for as Brawley observed, 
nowhere in Acts “are the Jews definitively rejected." Were that the 
case here, it would come as a surprise verdict that Luke’s protagonist 
had failed in his mission. To the contrary, by saying that what Paul 
spent the day telling the Jews (v. 23) he subsequently said to “all,” Acts 
clearly implies that Paul’s mission continues as before, and that the Jews 
are not written off, though two things have changed: people now come 
to him, and he preaches and teaches “without hindrance” (GxwAvtos). 
The latter is commonly thought to be said with an eye to Rome. But in 
Acts 13-28 Rome never hindered Paul's mission, but either refused to 
get involved (18:12-16) or took him into protective custody (21:31—36).*! 
As Acts tells it, it was Jews who persisted in hindering his mission. The 
last word in Acts implies, therefore, that although their interference was 
now ended, they will continue to argue about the gospel while it goes 
to the Gentiles. 

Comparing what Paul says about his mission in Romans 9-11 with 
what Acts reports requires looking briefly at two previous places where 
Paul announced that in response to Jewish opposition he goes to Gen- 
tiles (13:46-48; 18:6), as well as observing a detail in the first story of his 
Damascus experience (9:15). All of these, though addressed to persons 
in the narrative, are really spoken over their heads to the readers. 

At Acts 9:15 the Lord tells Ananias that Paul 1s the chosen instrument 
"to bring my name before Gentiles and kings and before the people 
Israel.” Although Acts will show how this comes about with reference 
to each audience, the narrative will not follow the sequence stated 
here (Gentiles, kings, Israel); that “the people of Israel” comes last for 
emphasis is borne out by the narrative.? In fact, Jews are always the 
first to hear Paul, beginning with events on Cyprus (Acts 13:5). Even in 
Athens, the setting for the example of Paul's preaching to sophisticated 


39 Ernst Haenchen, “The Book of Acts as Source Material for the History of Early 
Christianity,” in Studies in Luke-Acts [Paul Schubert Festschrift], ed. L.E. Keck and 
J.L. Martyn (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966) 278. 

# Robert L. Brawley, Luke-Acts and the Jews: Conflict, Apology, and Conciliation. (SBLMS 
33; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987) 72. 

^! Even the “magistrates” (otgatyyot) who punished Paul in Philippi did not prevent 
him from preaching; in fact, on learning that he was a Roman citizen they apologized 
(16:19—40). 

42 Israel is not mentioned last “almost as an afterthought,” as Barrett says; cf. A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998). 
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Gentiles, he goes first to the synagogue (Acts 17:17). Just as Acts 25:23— 
26:32 shows that he brought it before kings,“ so when the Roman Jews 
hear Paul, Acts shows that from the beginning to the end of his mission, 
Paul did what the Lord had in mind for him." 

Acts also shows how it came about that Paul brought the Lord's 
name to the Gentiles, beginning at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13). In re- 
sponse to rejection by the Jews, Paul and Barnabas make the program- 
matic pronouncement: “It was necessary that the word of God should 
be spoken first to you. Since you reject it and [thereby] judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, we are now turning to the Gentiles. For 
so the Lord commanded us [!], saying, ‘I have set you to be a light 
for the Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation to the ends of the 
earth"" (a cross-reference to Acts 1:8). Acts adds that ^when the Gen- 
tiles heard this, they were glad ... and as many as were destined for 
eternal life became believers” (Acts 13:45-48). Nonetheless, although 
Paul continued to go first to Jews, his converts now include Gentiles as 
well. Thereby Acts provides evidence for Paul's report to the Antioch 
church of “how he [God] had opened a door of faith for the Gentiles” 
Acts 14:27); this also sets the stage for the story of the Jerusalem coun- 
cil in chap. 15. Likewise, in the narrative that follows the council, Acts 
shows how it came about that Paul brought the gospel to Gentiles after 
taking 1t first to the Jews, many of whom rejected him for doing so. As 
a result, Paul tells the Corinthian Jews, *Your blood be upon your own 
heads! I am innocent. From now on I will go to the Gentiles” (18:6). He 
claims to have fulfilled his obligation. From now on, they, not he, are 
responsible for the consequences of their action. ? Although this formal 


43 The text repeatedly emphasizes that Agrippa is king (25:24, 25; 26:2, 7, 23, 19, 26, 
27); Festus, while not a king, represents Caesar, before whom Paul will stand. 

4 Jacob Jervell errs in saying that in Acts Paul “primarily is a missionary to the 
Jews,” for Paul is portrayed as Christ's witness to both Jews and Gentiles; cf. The 
Unknown Paul: Essays in Luke-Acts and Early Christian. History (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1984) 16. He 1s wide of the mark also when he claims that *Paul 
regards himself primarily and in the long term as a missionary to the Jews" (Ibid., 59, 
74-75), for according to Rom 11:13-14 the significance of Paul's mission for the Jews is 
indirect. 

#5 The reference to “your blood” suggests disaster. Does Luke expect the reader 
to see here an allusion to the disaster that Jesus had predicted would come on “this 
generation" (Lk 11:49-51), and to which he alluded in his word to the women who 
bewailed his going to Golgotha (23:27-31), namely, the siege and fall of Jerusalem (Lk 
21:20-24)? (If so, Acts would not distinguish diaspora Jews from Palestinian Jews.) So 
Jack T. Sanders, “The Jewish People in Luke-Acts" in Luke-Acts and the Jewish People. 
Eight Critical Perspectives, ed. J.B. Tyson (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1988) 74. 


‘ 
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declaration implies that Paul’s attempts to win Jews for the gospel has 
come to an end, the subsequent stories of Paul’s mission in Ephesus 
show that this was not the case. Perhaps the declaration stands here 
instead of in Ephesus because the Jews there did not actually reject 
Paul (20:19-21; 19:8-10); as in Philippi, in Ephesus it was pagans who 
caused disturbances (16:16-24; 19:23-41). Moreover, Paul does make a 
comparable declaration of innocence there, but it was to the church 
elders (20:26). 

In any case, Acts shows Paul persistently trying to persuade Jews 
to accept his message, and having limited success before turning to 
the Gentiles. Had Acts not done so, that 1s, had it reported that after 
Pisidian Antioch Paul went only to the Gentiles, his task of taking the 
Lord's name to Israel would have been aborted virtually as soon as 
it began. Put in terms of Rom 11:11, Israel would then indeed have 
“stumbled so as to fall.” Then the resulting portrayal of his mission 
would have been consistent with the very Christian Gentile arrogance 
in Rome that Paul sought to thwart. 


Comparing the Portrayals in Acts and Romans 


'The differences between the portrayal of Paul in Acts and the critics? 
portrayal of him, based as much as possible on his undisputed letters 
alone, are well known. What 1s of interest here, however, is something 
else—on the assumption that Luke did not use Paul's letters, it is 
remarkable that at certain points what Acts reports about Paul's mission 
coheres with what he says in Romans 9-11. To pursue this, the same 
three topics used earlier (Paul himself, Israel, and the Gentles) will be 
used here. 

To begin with, the anguished Paul of Rom 9:1-3 is almost wholly 
absent from Acts. Although Acts repeatedly reports Jewish hostility 
toward Paul, only twice does it imply that their actions distressed him. 
At 18:9-11, the Lord, in a vision, exhorts Paul not to be afraid and 
assures him that he will be with the Apostle, “and no one will lay a 
hand on you to harm you, for there are many in this city [Corinth] 
who are my people.” This vision, however, is only obliquely related to 


46 Just as there are three statements about the gospel going to Gentiles, so there are 
three visions in which the Lord reassures Paul: 18:9-11 (in Corinth); 23:11 (in Jerusalem); 
27:23-25 (en route to Rome). Like the three reports of his Damascus road experience, 
they remind the reader that Paul is doing God’s will and has God’s protection. 
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its context, and would be much more appropriate psychologically had 
it occurred after Paul had been expelled from Pisidian Antioch (13:50), 
nearly stoned at Iconium (14:5), actually stoned at Lystra (14:19), beaten 
and jailed at Philippi (16:16—40) or taken out of Thessalonica after dark 
(17:10). Instead it is reported to have occurred between the report of 
many baptisms (18:8) and Paul's appearance before Gallio (18:12-17). 
'The other reference to Paul's personal response to problems created by 
Jews occurs in his farewell to the Ephesian elders; here he mentions 
his “humility and tears, enduring trials (newoou@v) that came to me 
through the plots of the Jews" (20:18-19). Even so, endurance is not 
agony over the refusal of the gospel. However, Acts’ general lack of 
interest in Paul's emotional responses, whether to Jewish opposition or 
to any other external circumstance, accords easily with the Paul of the 
rest of Romans, for there too Paul writes with measured tones, arguing 
and not sharing, exhorüng and not effusing as in parts of Philippians or 
2 Corinthians, for example. 

More significant are the agreements between Acts and Romans re- 
garding Zsrael and its response to the gospel. On the one hand, Paul's 
“to the Jew first" (Rom 1:16), a theological priority grounded in Israel's 
privileges in Rom 9:45, appears repeatedly in Acts as Paul's missionary 
practice in going first to the synagogue (or at Philippi to a Sabbath 
congregation meeting outdoors, 16:13). Moreover, while both Paul and 
Luke find this priority to be self-evident, only Acts has Paul say that 
“it was necessary that the word of God should be spoken first to you” 
(13:46). On the other hand, Paul’s letters do not say what Luke shows— 
that his mission consistently began in the synagogues. Nonetheless, the 
Lukan Paul’s persistence in going to synagogues where he is rejected 
before going to the Gentiles puts into narrative what Paul says in Rom 
10:20-21 (citing Isa 65:1-2): “I [God] have been found by those who 
did not seek me” [the Gentiles]. But of Israel he says, ‘All day long I 
have held out my hands to a disobedient and contrary people.” 

Especially important is the fact that Paul’s emphasis on the cleavage 
in Israel, currently manifest as the believing remnant and the refusing 
majority, appears in Acts as narrative comments that Paul’s preach- 
ing divided his Jewish hearers (Acts 14:1-2; 17:1-4, 10-12; 18:8; 19:8-9; 
28:24,29 [if part of the text; see above]). Only in Beroea and Athens 
does this division not occur (17:11-12, 17). Thereby the narrative shows 
what Paul says: “a hardening has come on part of Israel” (Rom 11:25). 
Acts does not, however, imply that this was God’s doing. To the con- 
trary, in the programmatic declaration of Acts 13:46 the Jews excluded 
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themselves (“judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life”). Moreover, by 
having Paul apply Isa 6:9-10 to the Jews in Rome, it suggests that God 
foresaw what would happen. 

Finally, according to the Paul of Romans, the salvation of the Gen- 
tiles is intertwined with that of Israel, because the once disobedient 
Gentiles have received God’s mercy (and so became obedient) because 
of Israel’s current disobedience (Rom 11:30); stated more tersely in 11:11, 
“through their transgression [in refusing the gospel] salvation has come 
to the Gentiles.” As noted, this idea is strikingly similar to the ending 
of Acts, where Paul, having quoted Isa 6:9—10, adds, “Let it be known 
to you then that this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles." 
Acts 13:46 is explicit about the connection: “Since (£xeiór]) you reject it 
[God's word] and show yourselves to be unworthy of eternal life [vir- 
tually the equivalent of Paul's “transgression”], we are now turning to 
the Gentiles.” Yet the Lord's word to Ananias (9:15), as well as what 
Paul reports in Jerusalem (22:17-21; 26:15-18), shows that taking the 
gospel to the Gentiles has been God's plan all along. What Acts por- 
trays, then, is not that the Gentile mission was completely contingent 
on the Jews’ refusal but that the latter was the historical circumstance 
by which God's purpose was actually achieved. And that is precisely 
Paul's point in Romans. 

In its own way, what Acts reports is consistent also with what Paul 
says about the olive tree. First, just as the wild olive is grafted into the 
root alongside the remnant branches (believing Jews), so Acts assumes 
that Paul's churches consist of both Jews and Gentiles, some of whom 
were Godfearers (Acts 14:1; 16:14 together with vv. 30-34; 17:1—4; 17:11 
12; 18:4,7).? Acts also implies that Paul's Gentile converts were grafted 
into the root, for the message they hear from Paul (when assembled 
from various passages) is virtually identical with that preached by Peter 
to Jews. Even more noteworthy is the fact that when Paul defends 
himself against Agrippa, he not only claims that he is on trial on 





47 [n Acts 13:45 and 17:5, the Jews are “jealous,” but not in Paul's sense in Rom 11:14, 
for what it precipitates in Acts is the turn to the Gentiles, not the salvation of the Jews. 

48 Jacob Jervell (“The Church of Jews and Godfearers,” in Luke-Acts and the Jewish 
People, ed. Tyson, 11-20) has argued that in Acts Paul's churches contain no former 
“pagans” (direct converts from paganism) because for Luke “Gentiles” always means 
Godfearers. Consequently, the ending of Acts means that now Paul has completed 
his mission to Jews, and that from this point on the mission will go “solely to the 
Gentiles’—the Godfearers. (He regards also the “Gentiles” in 13:46 and 18:6 to be 
Godfearers.) This interpretation is quite unconvincing. 
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account of God’s promise to the patriarchs pertaining to “our twelve 
tribes” (Paul's “all Israel”!), but also says that Christ sent him to the 
Gentiles “to open their eyes so that they may turn from darkness to 
light and from the power of Satan to God [as in 1 Thess 1:9], so that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins and a place among those (£v voic) 
who are sanctified by faith in me” (26:18)—a virtual paraphrase of the 
grafting of the wild olive among (èv adtois) the remnant branches (Rom 


11:17). 


Opening the Door 


Given the persistent interest in reconstructing “Christian origins,” it 
is understandable that the comparison of the Paul of Acts and the 
Paul of the letters has concentrated on the differences between them, 
especially with regard to “what really happened.” Important as it is to 
ascertain reliable information about Paul, which entails accounting for 
the divergences between Acts and the letters, the agreements between 
them present an equally important historical phenomenon that must 
be accounted for, especially if one holds that Luke did not rely on the 
letters or doubts that he is the author of the “we” sections. Obviously, 
that cannot be undertaken here. 

The task can, however, be brought a bit more into focus by asking 
this question: Why is it that Luke, writing three or four decades later, 
still finds it necessary to have Paul make much the same point that the 
Apostle himself had made—that in going to the Gentiles he did not 
turn his back on his people, that his mission grafted the Gentiles into 
the patriarchal root alongside the believing remnant; that in the mys- 
tery of God’s ways it was through Israel’s hardening that the gospel 
actually came to the Gentiles? Might it be because neither the accu- 
sation to which Paul responds nor the Gentile arrogance disappeared 
but rather continued, perhaps intensified as the Christian movement 
became ever more Gentile? Indeed, is Luke-Acts itself evidence of a 
struggle to keep the wild olive grafted into the root? 

Perhaps this essay has pried open the door for the pursuit of such 
questions, even though this is not the time to walk through it. In any 
case, such might well have been among the most important questions 
in the history of early Christianity in its Graeco-Roman context. 
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THE CULTURAL ORIGIN OF 
“RECEIVING ALL NATIONS” IN LUKE-ACTS 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT OR ROMAN SOCIAL POLICY?" 


David L. Balch 


The ancient historian who is the author of Luke-Acts argues for the 
reception of all nations into the people of God, a social policy that 
is a radical contrast with the attitude toward foreigners expressed by 
the Priestly editors of the Pentateuch and by the Maccabean books.! 
This paper investigates the antecedents of this social policy. There are 
structural parallels between Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and Luke's history that involve this social policy. I will very briefly 
set out some of those similarities and then ask another question: can 
we trace the origin of the language and the social inclusiveness involved 
back to Alexander the Great, i.e., back to a cultural impulse of Hel- 
lenism? 


Dionysius and Plutarch on Romulus Accepting Foreigners 


Without going into detail, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiqui- 
tes? and Luke-Acts both divide history into three periods: First, they 
each inform about ancestors, second, they narrate a central period of 
history in which the Founder(s) teach(es); and third, they tell of the suc- 
cessors.? 


* I offer this essay in graditude to Abraham Malherbe, a mentor whose ideas and 
approach to exegesis has been generative for me. This contribution builds on the sort of 
question he discusses in “Not in a Corner’: Early Christian Apologetic in Acts 26:26,” 
in Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) 147-63. John Fitzgerald’s 
suggestions as an editor have also been very helpful. 

' See my article “Attitudes toward Foreigners in 2 Maccabees, Eupolemus, Esther, 
Aristeas, and Luke-Acts,” in The Early Church in its Context: Essays in Honor of Everett 
Ferguson, ed. A. J. Malherbe, F. W. Norris, and J. W. Thompson (NovI'Sup 90; Leiden: 
Brill, 1998) 22-47. 

? Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, trans. E. Cary (LCL; Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1979). 

5 I set out this argument most fully in ^METABOAH TIOAITEIQN: Jesus as 
Founder of the Church in Luke-Acts: Form and Function,” in Contextualizing Acts: Lukan 
Narrative and Greco-Roman Discourse, ed. T. Penner and C. Vander Stichele (Symposium 
Series; Scholars Press and EJ. Brill, in press). 
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A social policy that the Founder of Rome and the Founder of the 
church have in common is the policy of receiving foreigners into the 
citizen/church body. In a key apologetic passage, Dionysius argues 
that Rome is the most hospitable (xowotétyv) and friendly of all cities 
(Rom. Ant. 1.89.1), having intermixed Aborigines, Arcadians, and Pelo- 
ponnesians, a mixture of barbarians. But this reception (ünodeauevn) 
of Samnites, Umbrians, Iberians, and Gauls with innumerable other 
nations (ëðvn), who differed from each other in language and habits, 
did not cause innovation in the ancient order (1.89.2-3). ‘This mixture, 
the intermingling with many nations, only results in Romans not pro- 
nouncing Greek properly (1.90.2)! 

The second book of Dionysius’ history sets out Romulus’ constitu- 
tional policy (Rom. Ant. 2.15-17). From the very beginning, Romulus 
made the city large and populous by welcoming (bxo0déEeobat) fugi- 
tives, making the power of Rome grow (av&fjoot; 2.15.4). With these 
additions (neootıdevres) Rome became inferior in numbers to no other 
nation (2.16.3). Greek customs, especially those of the Athenians, who 
pride themselves on their noble birth, grant citizenship to none or few, 
and who even expel foreigners, are not advantageous and not to be 
praised (2.17.1). Through a single defeat [by Philip II at Chaeronea in 
338 BCE], Athenians lost the leadership of Greece and their liberty. 
Later in the narrative, an Alban charges the Romans with admitting 
(ünode&äuevon) the homeless, vagabonds, and barbarians in great num- 
bers, so that most are of an alien race (GAAopvAov; 3.10.4). The kings 
are outsiders, and senators are newcomers (3.10.5). Rome is a city with- 
out order and discipline (nós àótaxóountóc ... xai Gdudtaxtos), a con- 
glomeration of many races (èx moXAóv ... èðvõv; 3.10.6). The Roman 
respondent to the charges, however, takes pride in Rome being a mix- 
ture of foreigners (émuugiats tot dXXoquUAov; 2.11.3—4), a policy that has 
made Rome great, in contrast to Greek Alba (3.11.7). Factional strife 
makes Rome grow (avyjoet; 3.11.8). 

Not only Dionysius, but also Plutarch uses this language when writ- 
ing of Romulus.‘ Plutarch’s first sentence is that Rome is famous among 
all mankind (616 advtwv avdeanwv; Romulus I.1). Plutarch tells alterna- 
tive legends of Rome’s origin; one involves the descendants of Aeneas 
reigning as kings in Alba. According to well-known legends, Romu- 
lus and Remus are born. Later, to the displeasure of Numitor, king 


* Plutarch, Theseus and Romulus, trans. B. Perrin (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1967). 
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of Alba, the two boys accept into their company many needy and 
slaves (poosó£yovro MOAAOUS LEV &xópoovc, MOAAOUS ôè Sobkoug; VII.1). 
Whereas Alba would not give fugitives the privilege of intermarriage 
(oOx. ... àvopwyvóvou) with them or receive them as fellow-citizens (obdé 
nE00ÖExeodaı noAitag; IX.2), Romulus and Remus received all (£6£yov- 
to aavtac; compare Acts 28:30) who came, delivering none up, nei- 
ther slave to master, nor debtor to creditors. They made their city 
the asylum secure for all (näoı), so that the city was soon full of peo- 
ple (IX.3). The city filled up with aliens (£xo(xov), the greater part of 
them a mixed rabble (utyddec €& àóoov) and obscure persons. Romu- 
lus hoped for a blending and fellowship (ovyxedcews xoi xowovíiac) 
with the Sabines (XIV.2). Later, he demanded that the Sabines accept 
community of marriage (tiv xowwviav Öexeodau XVI.2), and this more 
than anything gave growth (fu&noe) to Rome, that it united and incor- 
porated those conquered (XVI.5). The city doubled in numbers (XX. 1), 
so that its neighbors sought to check its growth (XXV.1). 

Plutarch’s Theseus modifies this language? the Founder of Athens set- 
tled all the residents of Attica in one city (XXIV.1). Wanting to enlarge 
(avéfjoo) the city, he invited everyone (E£xdAeı zttávvac) on equal terms, 
but did not allow his democracy to become disordered or confused (ot 
wiv dtaxtov obdé uewyuévny; XXV.1). In Dionysius (Rom. Ant. 3.10.6; 
11.3), this is precisely the language that the Greek Alban uses to accuse 
Rome.* 

When Plutarch compares the two Founders, he praises Rome for 
rising to eminence from the smallest beginnings, from slaves and sons of 
swineherds (IV.1). Romulus was the benefactor of men without homes 
who wished to become a people and citizens of a common city (IV.2). 
He mixed and blended two peoples together (ovvéju&ev dAANAOLG ... và 
yévo; VI.3). Comparison of the two kings favors Romulus. 


In this way he [Romulus] intermixed (ovveiugev) and blended the two 
peoples with one another, and supplied his state with a flowing fountain 


5 Discussing similar language in Libanius, A. D. Nock, *The Praises of Antioch," 
The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 40 (1954) 78 suggests that praising a city for receiving 
strangers must originally have been Roman, not Athenian. 

9 But Theseus is himself an immigrant and a stranger (Theseus XIIL1), an ori- 
gin resented by the great grandson of Erechtheus (XXXIL.1). His tomb becomes a 
sanctuary for runaway slaves and all the humble (XXXVI.1). This same ambiguity 
is present in sources about Alexander: many did not consider Macedonians to be 
Grecks (see Brunt's introduction to his LCL ed. of Arrian, Alexander, vol. 1, xxxvii; also 
Diodorus XVII. 100). 
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of strength and good will ... [T]he two peoples [Romans and Sabines 
shared] the rights and duties of citizenship, because of that intermar- 
riage; whereas from the marriages of Theseus the Athenians got no new 
friends at all, nor even any community of enterprise whatsoever, but 
enmities, wars, slaughters of citizens ... (VI.3-4). 


Luke-Acts 


The author of Luke-Acts employs similar language. Our historian con- 
structs a programmatic sermon for the Founder that supplies basic 
themes for the whole two-volume history. Luke pictures Jesus reading 
scripture: “the Spirit has anointed me to bring good news to the poor” 
(4:18 quoting Isa 61:1-2; 58:6). Luke adds a “parable” and two illus- 
trations of prophetic miracles from 1Kings 17 (Eljjah) and 2? Kings 5 
(Elisha). The eschaton is now: “today this scripture has been fulfilled in 
your hearing” (4:21). The last phrase that Luke quotes from Isaiah 61 is, 
“to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor” or acceptance (dextdv; 4:19). 
This verbal adjective recurs in the one sermon in Acts that summarizes 
the gospel: Peter begins his sermon to Cornelius’ household (and to the 
Jewish Christians whom he has brought with him): “I truly understand 
that God shows no partiality, but in every nation anyone who fears him 
and does what is right is acceptable (Sextdc) to him” (Acts 10:35).” This 
verbal adjective is crucial in Luke 4:19, 24, the programmatic, inaugu- 
ral speech in the gospel, and in Acts 10:35, one of the most important 
speeches in Acts. Luke employs the compound verb to observe that 
Jesus “welcomes” sinners (Luke 15:2; see 9:11) and that Paul “accepted 
all” who came to him (Acts 28:30), the fitting conclusion to the two- 
volume work! This verb is the very one that Dionysius and Plutarch 
employ when narrating that Rome “received” many nations into cit- 
izenship (Rom. Ant. 1.89.2-3; 3.10.4—5; see 3.11.3-4; Plutarch, Romulus 
VIL1; IX.2; Alex. IX.3). Members are also “added” to the church (Acts 
2:47; 5:14; 11:24) as foreign nations are “added” to Rome (Dionysius, 
Rom. Ant. 2.16.3). And in Acts, the word of God “grows” (Acts 6:7; 
12:24; 19:20), a growth that raises the question whether the ancient cus- 
toms are being “guarded,” an accusation at the core of the apologetic 
of both Dionysius (Rom Ant. 1.89—-90; 2.17.1; and 7.70-73) and Luke-Acts 
(see Luke 2:22, 39 and Acts 6:11, 14; 15:5; 21:21). As does Dionysius 


7 See Ulrich Wilckens, “Kerygma und Evangelium bei Lukas (Beobachtungen zu 
Acta 10 34743)" VW 49 (1958) 223-37. 
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(1.60.3; 89.2-3), Acts 2:9-11 lists the nations added. Reading Luke 4 
with Acts 10 and 28, Isaiah prophesies God’s acceptance of all nations, 
which Jesus announces in Nazareth, Peter preaches in Caesarea and 
argues in Jerusalem, and Paul accomplishes in Rome. By Acts 10 in the 
narrative, readers understand Jesus’ announcement. For Luke, Isaiah’s 
prophecy concerns God’s providential will revealed both by the Mes- 
siah's death, resurrection, and ascension and, second, by the reception 
of all nations into God’s people, the burden of the Cornelius chapters. 
Luke’s innovative interpretation of Isaiah does not correspond with the 
social values of the Priestly editors of the Pentateuch or with those of 
the epitomizer who wrote 2 Maccabees. By comparison with Dionysius, 
at least, it would appear that Luke has assimilated a Roman social pol- 


Icy. 


Alexander the Great According to Arrian 


Can these terms and social practices be traced back to ideas and 
actions of Alexander the Great? Some of the ancient accounts of Alex- 
ander’s exploits might suggest so. The primary sources I survey for 
Alexander include three sources in Greek, Diodorus of Sicily, book 
XVII (second half of the first century BCE), Plutarch, Alexander? (sec- 
ond half of the first and early second century CE), and Arrian, History of 
Alexander" (first half of the second century CE), as well as one in Latin, 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander (1* century CE).!! 

The latest of these sources, Arrian, has been thought to be the 
best historian because he depends on more reliable sources, the eye- 
witnesses Ptolemy and Aristobulus, while Diodorus and Curtius both 
relied on Clitarchus of Alexandria, an inferior source. Diodorus and 
Curtius are often referred to as “the Clitarchean vulgate.”!? However, 
Arrian's source Ptolemy was heavily influenced by the propaganda of 
the court historian Callisthenes, and his narrative of Alexander cer- 


8 Diodorus of Sicily, trans. C. Bradford Welles (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 


sity, 1970). 
9 Plutarch, Alexander and Caesar, trans. B. Perrin (LCL; Cambrige: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1971). 


10 Arrian, History of Alexander and Indica, trans. P. A. Brunt (LCL; Cambridge: Har- 
vard University, 1989). 

!! Quintus Curtius, History of Alexander, trans. John C. Rolfe (LCL; Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1946). 

Brunt, in Arrian, History of Alexander, vol. 1, xviii-xxxiv. 
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tainly enhanced his position as satrap and king of Egypt." Nor is the 
“vulgate tradition” any longer considered a unified and inferior tradi- 
tion. Each episode must be examined separately and each source con- 
sidered on its own merits. 

One characteristic of Arrian’s narrative, however, poses a question 
about the tradition of “receiving all nations.” Arrian usually presents 
Alexander as seeking to become lord of Europe and Asia, not of “all 
nations.” This radical difference between Arrian and the Clitarchian 
vulgate concerns the goals Alexander typically articulated. On only 
two occasions does Arrian use language that goes beyond referring to 
Europe and Asia, when Alexander unsuccessfully tried to persuade his 
exhausted Macedonians to fight on to the Ganges and as he approach- 
ed Babylon a few months before he died. By contrast, this universal 
language is assumed by the “vulgate tradition” during his entire rule. 
I will sketch these instances below, but first I want briefly to review 
other events in Alexander’s conquests where some ancient historians 
used universal language, but Arrian did not. 

When Alexander crossed the Hellespont, he thought of himself as 
reenacting the actions of Agamemnon crossing onto Asian soil (Arrian 
1.11.5). After defeating Darius’ forces at the river Granicus, he set up the 
inscription, “Alexander and the Greeks except the Lacedaemonians set 
up these spoils from the barbarians dwelling in Asia” (1.16.7). When 
Alexander reached Gordium, he was seized with a longing to see 
Gordius’ waggon and the knot of the waggon’s yoke, because there was 
a legend “that anyone who untied the knot of the yoke would rule Asia” 
(II.3.6). Before he defeated Darius himself near the Cilician Gates, 
Alexander gave a speech presenting this as a fight of free men against 
slaves, Europe against Asia, a struggle “to rule the whole of Asia” 
(II.7.4-6; see 12.5). Arrian narrates correspondence between Darius 
and Alexander, in which the latter demands to be regarded as “Lord 
of all Asia," and that Darius address him as “King of Asia” (IL.14.7; 
see VI.29.8 and Plutarch, Alex. XXXIV.1). When Alexander is seized 
with another longing to visit the oracle of Ammon in Lybia, he “made 


13 I thank David E. Graf for this insight. See e.g. A. B. Bosworth, Alexander and 
the East: The Tragedy of Triumph (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) chap. 2 for contemporary 
evaluation of the sources, including a critique of Arrian (34): “All sources are to 
some degree unreliable, including, particularly including, those of an ‘official’ nature. 
One can therefore operate only by cross-comparison, painstakingly isolating common 
material, identifying and explaining variants, and arguing from general probability, that 
is the appropriateness of the recorded details to the overall historical context." 
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his inquiry of the god” and “received the answer his heart desired” 
(IIL4.5). In Arrian neither the content of the inquiry nor the answer 
are specified, a contrast to the vulgate, as we will see." At Gaugamela, 
Alexander gives another speech, proclaiming that the “sovereignty of 
all Asia” was then and there to be decided (III.9.6).!° He is repeatedly 
concerned with the “barbarians” (III.15.2—9; 23.8; IV.4.2). 

More interesting is Alexander's later substitution of the dress of 
the Medes and the tiara of the Persians for the headdress he had 
worn (VI.7.3). After Arrian introduces this subject, he collects stories 
of Macedonian opposition to Alexander, his murder of Clitus (IV.8—9), 
his argument with Callisthenes about the Persian custom of obeisance 
to superiors (IV.10-12), and the attempt of Philotas to kill him (IV.13- 
14). Callisthenes, Aristotle's nephew and student, opposed Alexander's 
adoption of these customs.'^ His speech argues that Alexander should 
be honored as a man, not a god, and observes that we compose 
hymns for gods, but eulogies for men; we do obeisance to gods, but 
kiss humans. He appeals to Alexander to remember Greece, which 
sponsors this expedition to annex Asia to Greece; the Greeks are the 
freest of men, and should not be dishonored by doing obeisance, a 
barbarian honor. Cyrus was the first of men to receive obeisance, 
but was brought to his senses by the Scythians, and Darius too by 
Alexander ([V.11). As Arrian presents Callisthenes’ argument against 
giving Alexander divine honors, he 1s not claiming to be lord of the 
world, but to annex Asia. 


4 E. Badian, “Alexander in Iran,” in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 2, The Median 
and Achaememan Periods, ed. I. Gershevitch (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1985) 
420—501; cf. esp. 433: "Alexander went ... to consult the oracle of Ammon at Siwah, 
long known and respected in Greece. What he heard there cannot be known." 

15 Brunt observes in this context, that Arrian uses “Macedonians” with a non-ethnic 
meaning (Arrian, History of Alexander, LCL 1:265 n. 3, commenting on III.13.4). 

16 A. B. Bosworth, From Arrian to Alexander: Studies in Historical Interpretation (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1988) 113-23, 141-42, 145, 150-51. Bosworth denies that Callisthenes’ 
speech in Arrian reflects thought patterns of the principate, arguing that “there was 
almost total acceptance of the ruler-cult among the aristocracy of Arrian’s day” (118). 
On the contrary, see Dio Chrysostom, Or. 1.7; 2.16, 73; 4.19-23, speeches on kingship 
given before Trajan. Dio uses the analogy of wise herdsmen dealing with a savage, 
overbearing and insolent bull (the emperor): “when the owners and the herdsmen, I 
say, have such a bull, they depose and kill him as not being fit to lead the herd nor 
salutary to it” (2.73). Curtius (VIILv.5-24) gives the debate a similar setting, but the 
content differs: Callisthenes is prepared to accept divine honors for Alexander after his 
death. Compare Hermolaus’ speech, Alexander’s would-be assassin (Curtius VIIL vii). 
See Badian, "Iran" 452, 457-60 and Bosworth, Alexander and the East, chap. 4. 
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Fascinating too are the approximately eighty marriages Alexander 
sponsored between himself, his “companions,” and Persian brides 
(VIL4.4), the 30,000 Persian boys whom he trained in Macedonian 
warfare (VII.6.1), his calling Persians his “kinsmen” (ovyyeveic; VII. 
11.6), and the public banquet at which he seated Macedonians and Per- 
sians “and then any person from the other peoples (tv wv Edv@v) 
who took precedence” (VIL 11.8). At the banquet Alexander prayed for 
blessings, especially for harmony as partners in government by Mace- 
donians and Persians (óuóvoráv te xai xowwviav týs oxic Maxeddor 
xai Iléooouc; VII.11.9; contrast e.g. 11.7.4-61)'” They drank from the 
same bowl, poured the same libations with Greek soothsayers and Magi 
initiating the ceremony, and gave one victory cry (in two or more lan- 
guages?). However, all this unity occurred in the context of the contin- 
uing power struggle between Alexander and his Macedonian soldiers, 
whom he then discharged and sent home-without their wives and chil- 
dren.'® 

As noted earlier, Arrian twice uses more universal language in de- 
scribing Alexander’s goals. The first occurs after Alexander had invad- 
ed India, for then “he would at once be in possession of Asia as a 
whole” (IV.15.5). But when his Macedonian soldiers’ spirits are flagging 
(V.25.2), he delivers another speech.? He sets no limits (éoac) to exer- 
tions for a man of noble spirit, and there remains no great stretch of 


land to the Ganges (V.26.1). 


... the Indian gulf [Arabian Sea] forms but one stretch of water with 
the Persian Gulf, and the Hyrcanian [Caspian] Sea with the Indian gulf. 
From the Persian gulf our fleet shall sail round to Libya, as far as the 
Pillars of Heracles [Straits of Gibraltar]; from the Pillars all the interior 
of Libya then becomes ours, just as Asia is in fact becoming ours in 
its entirety, and the boundaries of our Empire are here becoming those 
which God set for the whole continent (tùs ys ópovc 6 Hedg Enoinoe).?! 


'7 See Richard Stoneman, Alexander the Great (Lancaster Pamphlets; London: Rout- 
ledge, 1997) 78: William Tarn interpreted this passage to mean that Alexander believed 
in “the brotherhood of man.” 

18 Badian, “Iran” 482-84 and Stoneman, Alexander 80. 

1? Badian, “Iran” 463, 466 observes that the Indian campaign covered territory 
unknown to the Greek world at that time. Curtius IX.1.3 refers to Alexander's expecta- 
tion in India of overrunning “all Asia, that they might visit the world's end, the sea.” 

?? Bosworth, From Arrian 123-34. Again, Arrian and Curtius (IX.2.10-11) are the 
sources for Alexander's speech, and once more, the content differs. Bosworth 127 gives 
parallels to the Elder Seneca, Suas. 1. 

?! Arrian V.26.2; cf. IV.15.5-6. Compare Curtius IX.ii.11, 26, 28; ii.7-8; iv.ıg and 
Plutarch, Alex. XLVII.2. Compare Craterus’ and Alexander’s speeches after the latter 
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This view of the known world, however, does not appear as early 
as Alexander. It is most likely adopted from Eratosthenes (ca. 285-194 
BCE), head of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy III.”? Even so, 
the language appears to be more Roman than Hellenistic.” 

In this speech, Alexander appears more confident than he actually 
was historically about the possibility of these voyages.*! After the disas- 
ter of returning from India toward Persia via the Gedrosian Desert,” 
he believed that Nearchus’ fleet had been destroyed. He even thought 
Nearchus’ reappearance in the Persian Gulf was a false rumor and ini- 
tially failed to recognize his admiral (Arrian, Indica 20.2). He “did not 
feel so much pleasure at the safe arrival of Nearchus ... as pain at the 
loss of all his force” (Indica 35.2-8). Arrian himself confesses that “I can- 
not determine with certainty what sort of plans Alexander had in mind, 
and it is no purpose of mine to make guesses.” He supposes that “he 
would not have stopped there quietly, not even if he had added Europe 
and Asia and the Britannic Islands to Europe, but that he would always 
have searched far beyond for something unknown ...” (Arrian VII.1.4) 
This speech with its Eratosthenesian geography and its reference to the 
Britannic Islands cannot be understood to record Alexander’s plans.?® 

Alexander had experienced several reversals:*’ a defeat by his own 
men who at the Hyphasis (Beas) refused to continue to the Ganges, his 
own all but fatal wound among the Malli from which Peucestas and 


had been wounded by an arrow while attacking a city of the Sudracae (Curtius IV.vi.7, 
20). 

?? So Bosworth, From Arrian 130. 

23 So Badian, “Iran,” 131: “But it is most unlikely that the ocean featured promi- 
nently in his thinking as a boundary of world empire. That seems more a Roman 
concept." Compare Stoneman, Alexander 51-52 for a summary of Alexander’s confused 
geographical conceptions. See n. 25 below. 

?* See John Maxwell O'Brien, Alexander the Great: The Invisible Enemy. A Biography 
(London: Routledge, 1992) 162, 189-90. 

25 Badian, “Iran” 471 and Stoneman, Alexander 73 estimate that Alexander lost 
45,000 of his 60,000 soldiers, plus non-combatants, a major disaster. Bosworth, Alexander 
and the East 169-90 disputes such heavy loses. 

2 See Brunt, “The Aims of Alexander,” Greece and Rome 12 (1965) 205-15, at p. 212, 
n. 3, citing D. Kienast, Historia 14 (1965) 180ff., admitting that “the reliability of this 
speech is called in grave doubt." See Georg Knaach, *Eratosthenes (4)," in Paulys Real- 
Encyclopaedie 6 (1909) 358-89, at 366—77 on geography in general; Knaach (367, 375) 
also discusses Eratosthenes’ critique of Alexander's creation of myth in relation to Asian 
geographical sites (Arrian, An. V.3.1—4 and Ind. 5.8—13). On the debate about Britain see 
tbid., 373. Renzo ‘Tosi, “Eratosthenes (2)," in Der neue Pauly (1998) 4447 dates his birth 
before 272 BCE and his call to Alexandria after 246 BCE. 

27 Badian, “Iran,” 473, 477. 
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Leonnatus had saved him, followed by his unheroic march across the 
Gedrosian desert. His attempt to imitate the heroic exploits of Achilles, 
Heracles, and Dionysius had failed, “and a search for scapegoats began 
... The reign of terror among the satraps and commanders that began 
at Pura and ended only when Alexander reached Susa was inevitably 
disguised by the king’s propaganda ... The reign of terror can be shown 
to be due to two main causes: failure and fear"? Alexander began 
to substitute his own men for the eminent Iranian and Macedonian 
satraps and commanders whom he had preferred earlier. Then Menon 
died in Arachosia, the newly appointed governor of Gedrosia also died, 
and Philip, his governor in northern India, was killed by rebellious 
Indian mercenaries. “Alexander had to rethink his whole eastern fron- 
üer ... He saw that northern India, on which he had spent so much 
military effort and administrative thought, could not be securely held 
after all, without a return in arms, which—in the foreseeable future— 
was inconceivable. So he decided to cut his loses ... India was best 
written ofE"? The frontier shifted west. 

The second time that Arrian uses universal language occurs just after 
these events in the final months of Alexander’s life: embassies from 
the Libyans, Italy, Carthage, the European Scyths, Celts and Iberians 
met him at he approached Babylon. “It was then that the Greeks 
and Macaedonians first came to be acquainted with their names and 
appearances” (Arrian VII.15.4; compare Diodorus XVII.113.2, cited in 
the next section). Arrian continues: 


It was then more than ever that both in his own estimation and in 
that of his entourage Alexander appeared to be master of every land 
and sea (yíjc te ‘andong xai 9aXAáoong xvotov). Aristus and Asclepiades 
among the historians of Alexander say that even the Romans sent envoys 
... This I have recorded as neither true nor wholly incredible, except 
that no Roman ever referred to this embassy sent to Alexander, nor 
did the historians of Alexander whom I prefer to follow, Ptolemy son 
of Lagus and Aristobulus; nor was it suitable for the Roman government 


... (VIL 15.5). 


Given the disasters that Alexander had experienced, including the loss 
of northern India, this universal language in Arrian is a later (Roman) 
projection back onto a political situation in which such claims were 
inappropriate. 


°8 Thid., 473, 476-77. 
29 Thid., 478. 
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Alexander the Great According to the Vulgate Tradition 


Whth this occasional surfacing of universal language that suggests goals 
beyond Europe and Asia, one may contrast the vulgate as represented 
by Diodorus (all references are to book XVII). Diodorus begins realis- 
tically by observing that Alexander conquered no small part of Europe 
and practically all of Asia (1.4). But in an early story, Plutarch says that 
“whosoever loosed the fastening [of Midas’ waggon] was destined to be 
come king of the whole world” (tig otxovuévnc; Alex. XVIIL2; contrast 
Arrian 11.3.6 and Curtius IIL1.16).? In Egypt, when Alexander goes to 
Ammon, Diodorus gives universal content to the question that Arrian 
leaves vague. An elderly prophet said: 


“Rejoice, son; take this form of address as from the god also.” He replied, 
“I accept, father; for the future I shall be called thy son. But tell me if 
thou givest me the rule of the whole earth (ei uor ôiðws thv acorns yis 
àoxńy).” ... the prophet cried that of a certainty the god had granted him 


his request ... (Diodorus 51.1-2; compare Curtius IV.vii.26 and contrast 
Arrian IIL 4.5)?! 


Plutarch is even more expansive. When Alexander asks whether it was 
given to him to become lord and master of all mankind (ei navrwv 
avta| Siwo &vOooztov xvolo yevéodat), the god answers that this was 
given to him (Alex. XXVII.6-7). 

After the battle at Arbela,? there was a debate whether to accept 
Darius’ offer to cede all the territory west of the Euphrates, resulting in 
a famous exchange between Alexander and one of his generals, Parme- 
nion (Diodorus 54.4-5; see Curtius IV.xi.13-15 and IILx.5). Diodorus 
reports that Alexander added the following images: “the earth (6 xó- 
opoc) could not preserve its plan and order if there were two suns nor 
could the inhabited world (fj oixovpévyn) remain calm and free from 
war so long as two kings share the rule" (54.5). Later, just before try- 
ing to persuade his Macedonians to advance to the Ganges, Alexander 
remembers that “Ammon had given him the rule of the whole world” 


30 Curtius reveals his authorial point of view when referring to the colonies of Tyre, 
"distributed over almost the whole world: Carthage in Africa, Thebes in Boeotia, 
Gades on the Ocean; ... now at last ... they are under the protection of Roman 
clemency” (IV.iv.19, 21; see X.viii.3—4). 

3! Diodorus of Sicily, trans. C. Bradford Welles (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1970). 

32 Plutarch, Alexander XXXI.6 insists that the battle was not at Arbela, but at 
Gaugamela (an agreement with Arrian). 
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(tv Andons tis yfis EE0votav; 93.4). Like Arrian, Diodorus reports 
the envoys that came to Alexander as he approached Babylon in the 
final months of his life. They came from Asia, Europe and Libya, and 
even from Gaul, “whose people became known then first in the Greek 
world” (113.2; compare Arrian VII.15.4 quoted above). 

My suspicion is that the actual source of this universal language 
may be seen in Plutarch's biography of Caesar, which he pairs with 
the biography of Alexander. Caesar was the first man to cross the 
Rhine? with an army, and the first man to launch a fleet on the Adantic 
ocean carrying an army to Britain (Plutarch, Caesar XXII.6; XXIL.2). 
When Arrian (Alex. VIL1.4) speculates about Alexander’s plans, he 
does so in light of Caesar's conquest of Britain. Caesar's actions carried 
Roman supremacy beyond the confines of the inhabited world (gw 
tgs olxovuevng; Caesar XXIII 3). When Caesar crossed the Rubicon, he 
knew that great evils for “all mankind" (näoıv dvdownors) would follow 
(Caesar XXXII.7). The plan that Arrian (1V.15.5-6; V.26.2) reports in 
one of Alexander 's speeches, Plutarch may more realistically assign to 
Julius Caesar: 


He planned and prepared to make an expedition against the Parthians; 
and after subduing these and marching around the Euxine by way of 
Hyrcania, the Caspian sea, and the Caucasus, to invade Scythia; and 
after overrunning the countries bordering on Germany and Germany 
itself, to come back by way of Gaul to Italy, and so to complete this 
circuit of his empire, which would then be bounded on all sides by the 


ocean (Caesar LVIII.6—7). 


Brunt argues that since Alexander thought of himself as divine, emu- 
lating and surpassing Heracles and Dionysus, “the allegiance of all 
mankind was rightly due” him.* Perhaps so, but in Arrian, Alexander 
does not argue that way. 

One of Alexander’s plans at the end of his life was to conquer 
Arabia, “on the pretext that they alone of the barbarians in these parts 
had sent no envoys” to him in Babylon (Arrian VII.19.6). When Strabo 


33 As both Arrian and Diodorus have observed, the Greeks did not know the names 
of the peoples beyond this river. 

5* Brunt, “Aims,” 211. Bosworth, Alexander and the East, chap. 4, argues that Alexan- 
der's actions proceeded from his own belief in his divinity, one of the sources of the 
assassination plot by the young pages (ibid. 113 citing the speech by Hermolaus in 
Curtius VIILvii.12-15 and Alexander's reply in viii.13-15). Compare Hermolaus! and 
Callisthenes’ opinions with Acts 12:22-23; 14:15, verses in tension, however, with Luke 
3:38 and Acts 17:27-28. 
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is telling the same story, admittedly with Aristobulus as one source, he 
adds that “in truth [he] was reaching out to be lord of all” (z&vrov eivor 
xvo.ov; Strabo, Geog. 16.11). Again, the absence of this title in Arrian 
causes suspicion. “What Alexander’s further plans were, apart from the 
Arabian expedition and one or two projects of exploration already in 
hand, must have been known to some at the time; but we cannot know. 
Arrian, recognizing this, refused to guess, and modern historians will 
be wise to follow him.” 

Alexander is said to have left memoranda for a gigantic plan of 
conquest in the west that would have encircled the Mediterranean.” 
Diodorus describes plans for 1,000 warships, for a campaign against 
Carthage and the western Mediterranean, the construction of a mili- 
tary road across North Africa and the appropriate harbors (Diodorus 
XVII.4; Curtius X.1.17-19). Some scholars dismiss these future plans 
for conquest as unhistorical, and others credit them. Bosworth shows 
that Alexander had made significant preparations for conquest in the 
Persian Gulf (detailed by Arrian), and argues strongly for the authen- 
ticity of further plans against Africa and the southern Mediterranean. 
The source in Arrian creates problems, however, for at the conclusion 
he adds that *he [Alexander] was already rather disturbed that Rome's 
fame was advancing to a great height" (VII.1.3), another anachronism. 
And to support this Bosworth must argue that, as he had done in India, 
Alexander did not himself plan to circumnavigate Africa but would 
have sent someone else.” Bosworth's strongest argument is that one 
of Alexander's Macedonian admirals, Cleitus, commanded 240 ships in 
the later Lamian war against Athens, ships which Alexander had had 
built in the harbors of Cilicia and Phoenicia.” 


55 Strabo, Geography, trans. H. L. Jones (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard, 1966), cited by 
Brunt, “Aims” 212. 

36 Badian, “Iran,” 490. 

37 Badian, “Iran,” 185-211; Brunt, “Aims,” 212, n. 9, citing the Clitarchean vulgate. 
See Stoneman, Alexander, 90-91. 

38 Bosworth, From Arrian, 194-95. 

39 Ibid.,198-201. See also S. B. Pomeroy, S. M. Burstein, W. Dolan, and J. T. Roberts, 
Ancient Greece: A Political, Social, and Cultural History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999) 425: “Since antiquity, scholars have disagreed about Alexander’s plans for the 
future of his empire. ... No clear evidence exits that might reveal how Alexander 
envisioned the final form of that autocracy or the roles he expected the various peoples 
of his empire to play in it. ... Not surprisingly, his papers contained only schemes 
for grandiose movements and future campaigns, not plans for the governance of his 
empire.” 
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Diodorus (XVIII.4.4) narrates that the plans for conquest included 
population transfers from Asia to Europe and vice versa. He explains 
that concord and international friendship would be created through 
mixed marriages, which Bosworth understands as a parenthetical re- 
mark by Diodorus himself, since there is no evidence that he ever 
attempted an ethnic blend.” 


Curtius and the Emperor Claudius 


I conclude with some observations on the relation in Quintus Curtius 
between ethnic blending and “custom,” a debate that has surfaced in 
the narratives of Alexander sketched above. After the death of Darius, 
Curtius narrates that Alexander gave himself to pleasures, slipping into 
foreign habits (VI.u.1-3). There is a list of nations conquered (VI.11.13; 
13.2—9) in relation to which Alexander makes a speech: 
Do you believe that so many nations accustomed to the rule and name of 
another, united with us neither by religion, nor customs, nor community 
of language, have been subdued in the same battle in which they were 
overcome? It is by your arms that they are restrained, not by their dis- 
positons, and those who fear us when we are present, in our absence will 
be enemies. We are dealing with savage beasts ... . All these [Bactrans, 
Indians, etc.], as soon as they see our backs, will follow them; for they are 
of the same nation, we are of an alien race and foreigners ... . Accord- 
ingly, we must either give up what we have taken, or we must seize what 


we do not yet hold. Just as in ailing bodies, my soldiers, physicians leave 
nothing which will do harm. (VI 11.8—11)!! 


With respect to customs, Hermolaus the page, as just seen, brings 
the accusation: “it is the Persians’ garb and habits that delight you 
[Alexander]; you have come to loathe the customs of your native land" 
(patrios mores; VIILwi.12). Likewise when his Macedonians rebel and 
refuse to follow Alexander to the Ganges, the general Coenus explains, 
"clad in Persian dress, because that of our own country cannot be 
brought to us, we have degenerated into foreign ways" (degeneravimus 
cultum; LX.11.10). Then after the battle at a town of the Sudracae in 
which an arrow nearly killed Alexander, he explains his reckless bravery, 


40 Thid., 201. 

^! On ethnic conflict between “Macedonians” and “Greeks” within Alexander's 
army, see the story of Dioxippus (Diodorus, XVII.100—01; Curtius, IX.vii.15-26; Bos- 
worth, Alexander and the East, 115-17, an historical event, although it is reported only 
in the Clitarchian vulgate). On the Scythians serving under Alexander attacking the 
Indians, see Curtius, VILxiv.5. 
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receives envoys from the defeated nations, and gives a banquet. The 
narrator comments: 


a hundred golden couches had been placed at a small distance from each 
other; the couches he had hung about with purple tapestries gleaming 
with gold, displaying in that banquet all that was corrupt in the ancient 
luxury of the Persians or in the new fashions adopted by the Macedo- 
nians, thus intermingling the vices of both nations. (IX.vii.15) 


Appropriately then, Curtius’ final estimate of Alexander offers the cri- 
tique that he changed his attire to that of foreign nations and imitated 
those customs of the conquered races which he had scorned before his 
victory (X.v.33). 

Surprisingly, however, Alexander once articulates a qualitatively dif- 
ferent view. After having returned from India, he plans to send some 
soldiers home to Greece while keeping others in Asia, which gen- 
erates a mutiny among the Macedonians to be left behind. Alexan- 
der becomes furious and admits only Asiatic soldiers into his presence 
(X.11.5). Through an interpreter he addresses the foreign troops as fol- 
lows: 


... I have both made a selection from the men of military age among 
you, and have incorporated them with my soldiers ... . It is for this 
reason that I myself united in marriage with me Roxane, daughter of 
the Persian Oxyartes, not disdaining to rear children from a captive 

. and set the example to my nearest friends of begetting children 
from captives, in order that by this sacred alliance I might abolish all 
distinction between vanquished and victor. Therefore believe that in my 
eyes you are soldiers of our blood, not brought in from outside. Asia and 
Europe now belong to one and the same kingdom; I give you the arms 
of the Macedonians, I have made you old soldiers instead of new and 
foreign ones; you are both my citizens and my soldiers (mveteravt peregrinam 
novitatem; et cives mei estis et milites). All things take on the same colour; it 
1s neither unbecoming for the Persians to simulate the manners of the 
Macedonians, nor for the Macedonians to copy those of the Persians. 
These ought to have the same rights who are to live under the same 
sovereign. (X.ii.10—13) 


A comparable attitude toward racial mixture and changing customs 
can be seen in the Table of Claudius (emperor 41-54 CE), in whose 


reign Curtius may have written his work.” There was opposition in 
the Senate to Claudius’ proposed equal treatment of foreign peoples. 


42 On Curtius’ date in the reign of the emperor Claudius see Ronald Syme and 
Barbara M. Levick, “Curtius Rufus," OCD? (1996) 415-16. Robert Porod, *[IL8] Q, 
C. Rufus," Der neue Pauly 3 (1997) 248-49 acknowledges that most scholars have chosen 
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Rather the Senate should be recruited from native Italians and kin- 
dred peoples (indigenae consanguinei), not from hordes of alienigenae (Taci- 
tus, Annals 11.23.3—4).? Momigliano’s translation includes the following 
exhortation by the emperor to the Roman senate: 


Do not be horrified at the idea of introducing this reform on the ground 
that it 1s new, but consider how many things in this city have been 
changed and renewed, and how many forms and stages our institutions 
have passed through, from the very foundation of the city. Once upon 
a time Rome was ruled by kings, but it was not their fate to hand it on 
to successors of their own line. Strangers, some of them even foreigners, 
took their place: Romulus, for instance, was succeeded by Numa, who 
came from the Sabine country—a neighbor, no doubt, but in those days 
a foreigner ... . 


Alexander’s speech naming his Asian soldiers as citizens, put into his 
mouth by Quintus Curtius in X.111.10-13, has close affinities with Clau- 
dius’ reasoning, and we may assume that the ideas are those held by 
a minority of Romans in the middle of the first century CE, perhaps 
not by Alexander three centuries earlier. The ease with which Romans 
admitted whole communities of outsiders to citizenship surprised Greek 
observers. Claudius’ justification of novelty, including the assertion 
that foreigners became Roman kings, was certainly startling. 

With the establishment of Rome as a world power and its direct gov- 
ernment of the provinces, the honorary and individual grant of citizen- 
ship first attained an importance outside Italy.“ Not until the imperial 
period, however, Sherwin-White observes, did a man of peregrine ori- 
gin make use of his status as a Roman citizen without surrendering his 
connection with his original home. The emperor Claudius was charged 


a date in the reign of Claudius, but choses rather Vespasian (69-79 CE), citing J. Stroux, 
“Die Zeit des Curtius," Philologus 84 (1929) 33-51. 

53 A. N. Sherwin-White, Racial Prejudice in Imperial Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1970) 60; see 74, 79-80, 84-85. 

+ Arnaldo Momigliano, Claudius: The Emperor and His Achievement, trans. W. D. Hog- 
arth (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1981) 11-19, who dates the Table to 48 CE. The quo- 
tation is from p. 11; the text is in E. Mary Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates 
of Gatus, Claudius, and .Nero (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967) no. 369. Bar- 
bara Levick, Claudius (New Haven: Yale University, 1990) 18, discussing this speech, 
notes that Claudius himself boasted of a Sabine origin. For comments on the new 
understanding of Claudius, see Rainer Riesner, Pauls Early Period: Chronology, Mission 
Strategy, Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 92-96. 

^ M. H. Crawford, “Citizenship, Roman,” OCD? (1996) 334. 

46 A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (2^* ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1973) 
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with being too lavish with such grants of citizenship in the wrong part 
of the empire, in Achaea." Charges come from contradictory direc- 
tions, on the one hand that Claudius deprived “unworthy men” of their 
Roman status because they had no Latin culture, and on the other, 
that he allowed Roman citizenship to be bought and sold (Dio Cassius 
60.17.4—9). Sherwin-White hypothesizes that Claudius first regularized 
the practice of presenting auxiliary veterans with citizenship upon dis- 
charge. Claudius was following a definite plan, establishing groups of 
Roman citizens in various provinces; if they accepted some degree of 
Latin culture, Roman citizenship was the reward.“ Claudius “broke 
through a prejudice of his time, and shattered the opinion that the 
Roman state knew boundaries determined by any other consideration 
than her own power of absorption and attraction ... Claudius is a prin- 
ceps who understands and deliberately promotes the unity of the Roman 
world, Eastern and Western alike ...”°° Under Claudius too, there is the 
first example of a community petitioning for a grant of citizenship and 
municipal status.?' In the cultural context of Claudius’ reign, it is nei- 
ther accidental nor surprising that a traditional ethnic group meeting 
in Jerusalem (48 CE, the same year as the Table of Claudius)? should 
decide to admit other “nations,” “foreigners,” into membership without 
imposing too many “burdens” (Acts 15:23, 28; 10:28). Similar controver- 
sies over ethnic inclusion and integration were occurring both in Rome 
and in Jerusalem in the late 40’s.’ 


47 Ibid, 246 (also 408) referring to Claudius Lysias in Acts 22:28 as an exam- 
ple. Claudius also admitted Philo's nephew, Tiberius Julius Alexander, to an imperial 
procuratorship. 

48 Thid., 247; cf. 266, 426. 

^9 Ibid., 247, n. 4 cites Aelius Aristides, Or. 26.64: “many in every city are fellow- 
citizens (nodita) of yours no less than of their own kinsmen (6nogtiov) ... [T]he men 
of greatest standing and influence in every city guard their own fatherlands for you." 
James H. Oliver, “The Ruling Power: A Study of the Roman Empire in the Second 
Century after Christ through the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides," Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society n.s. 43/4 (1953) 902 and 987. He compares Tacitus, Annals 
11.24. I would compare Acts 10:28, where Peter tells Cornelius," you yourselves know 
that it is unlawful for a Jew [ish disciple of Jesus] to associate with or to visit a Gentile 
(GAAopUAW).” 

50 Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 249. 

9! Ibid., 257. 

?? See n. 43 for the date. 

53 For a recent review of the status of the Roman Jews as a “foreign superstition” 
under Claudius see H. Dixon Slingerland, Claudian. Policymaking and the Early Imperial 
Repression of Judaism at Rome (USFSH] 160; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997) 131-50. 
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Unlike Claudius, Luke in his apologetic history did not dare to 
evaluate novelty in such positive terms. Instead, he defended “Paul,” 
that is, the Christian house churches, against the accusation that they 
had “changed” Mosaic customs (Acts 6:11, 13-14; 21:21). Already to 
Abraham as narrated in the ancient Mosaic Torah as well as to the 
prophet Isaiah, God had spoken of Israel “receiving all nations.” 


Conclusion 


At the end of Alexander’s life, stories in some sources suggest that his 
goal was to become lord of all the earth. Arrian does not support this 
suggestion, except in two problematic passages. The clear tendency of 
the tradition is to add universal language to stories that originally did 
not include it. Alexander was a more effective and brutal conqueror 
than he was an administrator of the Asian nations that he had defeated. 
More important for this paper, the language of "receiving all nations” 
(using some form of déyouct), so that the empire will “grow” in num- 
bers, without changing ancient customs, occurs in sources that outline 
Roman policy or reflect later Roman ideas, not in sources that nar- 
rate policies of Alexander the Great. When Luke-Acts promotes “re- 
ceiving all nations" into the church, the author encourages one aspect 
of Roman social policy promoted in a controversial manner by the 
emperor Claudius. The social policy advocated by Luke-Acts is a con- 
trast to Maccabean and Athenian values and employs language that 
goes beyond Alexander’s policies. “Receiving all nations” is a Roman- 
ization, not a Hellenization, of the people of God. 


DID THE CHURCHES 
COMPETE WITH CULT GROUPS? 


E.A. Judge 


How Words Confound Ideas 


Why should we talk of “cult-groups”?! Our dictionaries do not recog- 
nize the term. It is not a good translation for any ancient one.’ Pre- 
sumably then we are devising it for modern ends. Our tidy minds, no 
doubt, seek an analogy for the churches. 

But their name, ekklesia, already told its own story. For every civilized 
man in the Roman world ekklesia is the meeting of the sovereign body, 
the citizens assembled to decide things. In each city where Paul estab- 
lished his new ekklesia, there was already an old-established one.? It was 
potentially confronting. We have altogether lost the historic force of this 
replication. “Church” and “Parliament” (or *Congress") seem to have 
little in common. Even churches that still call themselves “assemblies” 
may well have lost the point. 

It is easy to see why. Ekklesia does not go far enough. The origin, 
range and purpose of the new “assembly” is radically different from 
that of its civil homonym. The Lord’s ekklesia is not merely a meeting, 
but the community itself that is formed through it. Luther did better to 
trade in the elliptical “church” (Kirche, Greek xvoiaxy) for “community” 
(Gemeinde).* 

Every German locality has two communities, the municipal Gemeinde 
and the Evangelical (and/or Catholic) one. This matches exactly the 


! This paper retains the rhetorical style of the one read by Dr B.W. Winter on 
my behalf at the 1998 SBL International meeting in Cracow. The text has been only 
slightly adjusted, while the footnotes have been added and section four filled out from 
its previous summary form. It is offered in appreciation of the studies fostered by 
A.J. Malherbe at Yale on the cultural setting of the NT churches, and in anticipation of 
the article “Kultgemeinde” for the RAC. 

? P. Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs: thiases, éranes, orgéons (Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1873) 1-5: Siacocg comes closest. 

5] Y. Campbell, “The Origin and Meaning of the Christian Use of the Word 
éxxdnoia,” JTS 49 (1948) 130-42, reprinted in Three New Testament Studies (Leiden: Brill, 
1965) 41-54, for the implausibility of deriving the NT use from that of the LXX. 

* T. Rendtorff, in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie 3 (Basel: Schwabe, 1974) s.v. 
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New Testament counterpoint. Yet the two “assemblies” have let each 
other down in German culture and history? The English may live in 
a terminological muddle, but the “Church” still crowns the monarch, 
while “Parliament” was once able to insist that the Church stand by its 
Book of Common Prayer. 

As for the term “cult-group,” at least that avoids crediting our cat- 
egory of convenience with too profound a “community” value. Not so 
Kultgemeinde. This term is also not to be found in dictionaries. But it 
goes the whole way. Auligemeinde risks assigning to our construct the full 
weight of socially constructive experience that is attested for the New 
Testament “communities. ”® 

There is simply no evidence, nor even any conceivable likelihood, 
that any fresh mode of community life was ever built around ancient 
cults, at least not in the strict ancient sense of the term. In essence, 
the first churches are all community and no cult, while so-called “cult- 
groups” create far more cult than community. Historically, communities 
may entrench themselves in cult, but it is not cult that engenders 
community. 

This fundamental distinction has been obliterated by our ambiguous 
use of the word “religion.” No Greek or Latin term corresponds with 
either of the mutually antipathetic senses we have given it. We apply it 
to utterly different approaches to life without regard to the uniqueness 
of the historical changes we are trying to unravel, thus defeating our 
quest before we begin.” 

At the end of the fifth century, a belated defender of the old order, 
Zosimus, accurately identified the historical paradox of Constantine’s 
conversion, though he misdated it, and thus gave a false explanation. 
In 326 Constantine had killed his eldest son, Crispus, and second wife, 
Fausta, unhinged by the scandalous recriminations between them. He 


’ 


5 HJ. Hahn, German Thought and Culture (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1995). 
6 E.A. Judge, “Cultural Conformity and Innovation in Paul: Some Clues from Con- 
temporary Documents,” TynBul 35 (1984) 3-24, on the novelty of “building” (otxoóoun) 
as a social metaphor (not “edification”). 

7 E.A. Judge, “The Beginning of Religious History,” JRA 15 (1989) 394-412, explor- 
ing the fundamental observation about the change of meaning during the third cen- 
tury in what we call “religion” made by W. Cantwell Smith in The Meaning and End 
of Religion (New York: New American Library, 1962, repr. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 


1991). 
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still practised the ancestral /uera, says Zosimus, but the priests said they 
could not absolve him. An Egyptian referred him instead to the doxa of 
the Christians, which made that possible.? 

The eminent translator renders both terms by “religion.” He might 
of course have translated iegd by “rites” or “sacrifices,” and óga by 
“dogma” or “creed.” One can easily understand the blurring of the 
two. Both “rites” and “dogma” for us belong to “religion.” But Zosimus 
was certainly not confusing the two incommensurate and mutually 
alien modes of life that we have conflated. 

Under Augustus the great antiquarian, Verrius Flaccus, formulated 
the classic dictionary definition of religio.” After compiling 41 books of 
“human and divine antiquities,” his predecessor Varro had admitted it 
was impossible to trace the origins and meaning of the multitudinous 
gods of Rome.'? So Verrius Flaccus defines the “religious” man as the 
one who decides which cults to practise according to public custom. He 
adds, “not involving himself in superstition.” Thus religio, we can see, 
means “scrupulosity” with reference to what is conventionally thought 
prudent. You must not do anything inopportune. And you ought not to 
worry about why. 

But is that not precisely what we now mean by “superstition”? For 
Romans superstitio meant what we now call “religion.” You must not 
involve yourself and Rome in questioning the reality of the gods, or 
striving for too much consistency in such matters. This is why Tacitus, 
Pliny, and Suetonius all condemn the Christians for “superstition.” 

It was not until the Christians became well established in the pub- 
lic community that they began to claim the dignified title of religio, or 
“scrupulosity,” for their own practice. But far from shedding their seri- 
ous doctrinal drive, they began to turn the meaning of religio inside out. 
It now came to stand for their distinctive commitment to community 


9 Zosimus, New History, trans. R.T. Ridley (Sydney: Australian Association of Byzan- 
tine Studies, 1982) 2.29.34. 

9 Sextus Pompeius Festus, epitome of Verrius Flaccus, De verborum significatu, ed. 
W.M. Lindsay, Glossaria latina IV (Paris: Les belles lettres, 1930; repr. Hildesheim: Georg 
Olms, 1965) 389: religiosi dicuntur qui faciendarum praetermittendarumque rerum divinarum secun- 
dum morem civitatis dilectum habent nec se superstitionibus implicant “People are called ‘religious’ 
when they show discrimination in performing and passing over divine matters accord- 
ing to the practice of the city, and do not involve themselves in superstition." 

10 M. Terentius Varro, Antiquitates rerum divinarum, ed. B. Cardauns (Mainz: Franz 
Steiner, 1976), frag. 204 = frag. 1 Agahd = Augustine, De civitate Det 7.17. 
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building on dogmatic principles, leaving “superstition” as the deroga- 
tory label for the old cultic customs they abhorred.!! 

This is why the Macquarie Dictionary states that “religion” means 
“a particular system in which the quest for the ideal life has been 
embodied.” It also cites what it calls an “obsolete” sense, “the practice 
of sacred rites and observances.” But this is not obsolete at all. Most 
people fuse the two senses into an indefinable tangle. They are certainly 
separate, however, in historical context. It is the obsolete sense we need 
to have in mind when we speak of the ancient cults as “religions.” 
The making of the modern sense only begins when the Christian quest 
itself assumes the trappings of a cult. It is not, however, until the 17th 
century (1614 to be precise) that the category “religion” is systematically 
applied to a series of such complexes, Christianity, Islam (then called 
“Mohammedanism”), Judaism, and so-called “paganism.” The eastern 
“religions” are then coupled to it, in defiance of their fundamental 
incongruity, only in the 19th century.” 

Please do not dismiss these definitional points as “logomachies.” Just 
as with terms like “Republic” and “Empire,” we lock ourselves into an 
ineluctable grid of anachronism when we take over the Latin words 
but fail to allow for their changed meanings in English. The trap only 
complicates itself when both the Latin and our own usage are shifting 
as the momentum of the times moves on. Where the words religio and 
superstitio actually occur in classical texts, we might translate them as 
“punctilio” and “commitment” respectively. Where they do not occur 
in the original, we do well not to use their English derivatives in the 
translation. Taking a second look at what was actually said 1s always 
worth the trouble. English habitually pads itself out with abstracts 
when our sources deal only in particulars. We no doubt owe the term 
“logomachies” to that ancient campaigner who wanted to get rid of 


!! But the proper Latin terms for what we now call “religion,” namely secta (“com- 
mitment”) or /ex (“rule of life”) remained standard in Christian Latin until the 16th 
century and beyond, as shown by E. Feil, Religio: Die Geschichte eines neuzeitlichen Grund- 
begriffs vom Frühchristentum bis zur Reformation (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1986). 

1? Peter Harrison, “Religion” and the Religions in the Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1990) 39: the first example of the plural is “all religions" in 
R. Hooker, Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politie IV xi 2; the four species of the generic “religion” 
were established by the work of E. Brerewood, Enquiries Touching the Diversity of Languages 
and Religions through the Cheife Parts of the World (1614). 
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the “puffed up conceit” of the second generation and stick with the 
“healthy words” of the original. I refer to the author of the Pastoral 
Epistles.? 


The Documentation of Cult-groups 


The reason why our topic does not have a recognized name, either 
then or now, is that 1t was not even formally discussed in antiquity. But 
in the inscriptions especially there is abundant documentation where 
we can test what we think we see. Sokolowski has assembled, in three 
volumes, a corpus of 400 Greek cult-rules, mostly of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Since they published their regulations, these cults self- 
evidently belong in the public domain. But, whether nationally or 
privately instituted, they are all necessarily localized to the sanctuary 
that has been created for them." 
There are three physical elements that define a sanctuary: 


(1) the sacred space (Greek véuevoc, Latin templum—not necessarily a 
building) that marks it out; 

(2) the object within it (often a statue) by which the god's presence is 
anchored to it; 

(3) the altar, upon which sacrifices are to be made by qualified indi- 
viduals. 


Although the sacrifices were often made on behalf of the civil or other 
communities, the temple was not a meeting hall. Private parties or 
group-meetings were however regularly held in dining-rooms attached 
to temples. The temple of Demeter and Kore at Corinth had fifty-two 
of these.? The assemblies of the Christians at first had no connection 
with any sanctuary, being held in houses or other suitable places, such 
as a lecture hall or (later) covered markets. !6 


13 Apparently an innovation of NT times, we may surely credit “logomachies” in 
English to 1 Tim 6:4, 2 Tim 2:14. 

14 E Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités grecques (Paris: de Boccard, 1969); Lois sacrées des 
cités grecques. Supplément (Paris: de Boccard, 1962); Lois sacrées de l'Asie Mineure (Paris: de 
Boccard, 1955); unless otherwise indicated, references below are to the first of these. 

15 N. Bookidis, “Ritual Dining in the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at Corinth: 
Some Questions," in Sympotica, ed. O. Murray (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990) 86-94. 

16 T, Michael White, The Social Origins of Christian Architecture (2 vols.; HTS 42; Valley 
Forge: Trinity Press International, 1996-97) 1:102-10. 
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Of the 400 cult-rules collected by Sokolowski, only 5% deal with 
matters concerning associated groups. The essential purpose of the 
rules was to ensure correct access to the sanctuary. They deal with 
the selection and qualifications of priests, the calendar of sacrifices, the 
ritual cleanliness of those who offer them, and the division of the meat 
between those with a claim to it. 

An elementary example from the first century (Sokolowski 54) focuss- 
es on the last point. A local farmer in Attica has set up a shrine for 
Asclepius and Hygieia. He assumes his neighbors will want to use it to 
safeguard their health. He does not need to state how they will do this, 
since it 1s well known. His main concern is to specify that both he and 
the officiating priest are assigned their share of the meat, and that the 
rest 1s not reclaimed: 


‘Tegov to véuevo[c] 

tov "AoxAqno0 xai 

tis "Yyıslac. 

ve tovs yewoyous 

KAL TOVG MEOGXMEOVS 5 
totv Deotv f|, Déus 

xal TAS uotgac VELELV 

TOL TE ELoapLever xoi 

tou Benxorovvtr 


tov SE xogàv EN] 10 


Sacred is the temple 

to Asclepius and 

to Hygieia. 

Let the farmers sacrifice, 
and the neighbors, 

as is right for the gods. 
They are to assign shares 
both to the founder and 
to the “god-cultivator.” 
None of the meat 


YEEEOdAL. is to be taken away. 


Presumably the founder will be selling the surplus. He is providing a 
community service, and expects to profit from it. No other form of 
group activity is called for. 

A more elaborate stage is seen at the end of the inscription from 
Sunium of the late second century (Sokolowski 53). T'he first 26 lines 
are too badly damaged to read. They will have been in hexameter 
verse, as are lines 27-29. There is a “patron” (meootätng, 34) who will 
have founded the cult. It 1s related to a tomb, the heir to which (39) has 
joint responsibility for conducting the cult (38). They have presumably 
agreed that an unspecified group of men (28) may collectively provide 
for their own burial under the aegis of the cult. The text and translation 
are given in the Appendix (no. 2). 

What survives is the statute for a “club” (€gavoc, 28). The men have 
formed this on the principle of “friendship” (quia, 29). Their office- 
bearers will be chosen annually by lot (37), and will determine the 
membership jointly with the patron and the tomb-heir (34). Members 
must pass a three-fold test before being admitted to the “meeting” 
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(obvodoc, 32). I take this to refer not to periodic meetings, since that 
would not require such an elaborate selection panel, but to membership 
of the club itself. I therefore translate äyvög (33) not as a test of ritual 
"purity" but (as 1n the contemporary inscriptions of Ephesus) as one 
of financial “honesty.” The club seeks “benefactions” (protic, 40), 
and no doubt has a membership fee set from time to time, as well as 
collecting fines (43) from members. 

The sting in the tail discloses the true character of the club. ‘Those 
who are to be flogged rather than paying fines must be the ones held 
in slavery (43). The penalties are for “stirrmg up fighting or uproar” 
(41). So these “friends” are not bonded primarily by any philosoph- 
ical or “religious” interest. They are those employees and servants 
of the patron and tomb-heir who wish to maintain the link through 
to an honourable burial. They are financing this jointly, and in the 
meantime enjoying a good time at regular drinking or dining parties. 
Any sacrifices offered will have been safely performed before the fun 
began. 

The second-century inscription of Xanthus, a Lycian apparently 
in slavery to a Roman (Sokolowski 55), clearly sets out the relations 
between cult-founder, the general community, and any club that might 
be formed. Xanthus has a keen sense of the service he is offering. 
The god is invoked to be merciful to those who cultivate him “in 
simpleness of soul” (12). In practice this is expressed in strict atten- 
tion to physical purity. Sacrifices may only be offered if Xanthus him- 
self is present (7/8), or his nominated delegate (14). Xanthus is very 
explicit about preserving his investment from damage (15) and about 
the sharing out of the proceeds. He would welcome the creation of 
a club (Éoavoc, 21), and budgets exactly for the income he would 
expect from it. The text and translation are given in the Appendix 
(no. 3). 

These are the only two instances of an ggavoc in the collections 
of Sokolowski. There are five instances where a Biaoog is positively 
referred to. They are from different cities, honouring different gods. 
Whereas the £oavog is taken to be a social club attached to a cult 
for convenience (like a trade association) the Biaoog is assumed to be 
one created primarily to maintain the cult itself. In two fourth-century 
rules (Sokolowski 36 and 145), however, restrictions are placed on any 
dtaoog. The third century provides four of the positive cases, the fifth 
being from the second century A.D. It seems that the dominant interest 
of the diaoog members does not differ from that of £pavoz members. 
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This may be seen most clearly from the elaborate rule determined for 
the Bacchic society of Athens in the third quarter of the second century 
(Sokolowski 51).!” 

The society (presumably a 8(acoc ) is being resuscitated. It is to meet 
regularly on all the festivals in the Bacchic calendar, attendance is oblig- 
atory and each member must contribute in “word, deed or benefac- 
tion” (1.45). No one may address the banquet without permission, how- 
ever (1.108). The priest delivers a eulogy of Bacchus (#eodoyia, 1.115), an 
innovation, says the inscription. Flogging 1s not required since this 1s 
a distinguished citizen body, but the problems of fighting and uproar 
seem just as great as with the more homely &gavoı. 

The generic names of these two types of association do not occur 
in early Christian literature. The étoigeta, notorious in Greek history 
as a political club or faction (cf. Sokolowski 36), does perhaps leave its 
shadow. The vocative étatge (“partner”) is used three times by Matthew 
as an ironically amiable form of address, from the vineyard boss to the 
labourer who had the worst of the deal (Matt 20:13), from the king to 
the guest without the wedding garment (22:12), and from Jesus to Judas 
at the betrayal (26:50). This is like left-wing politicians in Australia 
ostentatiously accosting recalcitrants by calling them “comrade” or 
“mate.” A cult-group that uses this term formally, at least for one lot 
of members, is the Sabbatistai of Elaioussa in Cilicia, from the time of 
Augustus (Sokolowski, Asie Mineure, 80). Their name suggests a spin-off 
from Judaism. 

The infrequency of explicit reference to group structures in the cult- 
rules means they should not be taken for granted. S.K. Stowers has 
demonstrated there were good reasons why Barton and Horsley ought 
not to have assumed that the rules for access to the *house" of Diony- 
sius at Philadelphia in the first century B.C. (Sokolowski, Asie Mineure 
20) implied a “cult-group.”'® Since in antiquity all types of association, 
social or burial, trade or professional, family or state, placed themselves 
under divine protection, and made the necessary sacrifices, it may not 


17 A translation of this inscription may be found in M.W. Meyer, The Ancient Mysteries: 
A Sourcebook (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987) 95-99. 

1? S. Barton and G.H.R. Horsley, “A Hellenistic Cult Group and the New Testa- 
ment Churches," Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 24 (1981) 7-41; S.K. Stowers, “A Cult 
from Philadelphia. Oikos Religion or Cultic Association?" The Early Church in its Context: 
Essays in Honor of Everett Ferguson, ed. AJ. Malherbe, FW. Norris, and J.W. Thomp- 
son (NovT'Sup 90; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 287-301; cf. White, Social Origins of Christian Archi- 
tecture, 1:45. 
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be easy to tell which, if any, existed for the sake of maintaining the 
cult itself. As with the Bacchic society of Athens, what is begun for that 
end may well need, as an inducement, to cater for social demands also. 
It has been argued that the forming of this type of association for the 
ancient cults of Egypt marks their “secularization” in Graeco-Roman 
times." 

On the other hand, the attraction of first-century Romans to the 
ceremonial side of Judaism and the public impact of the cult of Isis 
show that ritual itself was a compelling force. The conversion of Lucius 
in Apuleius illustrates its power.? The elaborate ritual and dress regula- 
tions for the mysteries of Andania in Messenia, dated 92 B.C. (Sokolow- 
ski 65), are declared “authoritative for all time.”?! Yet Andania, like 
Oberammergau, is more of a public community than a cult-group. 

Of Vidman’s 870 inscriptions documenting the cults of Isis and Sara- 
pis only five mention or imply a Biaoog and two an éggavoc.” This 
is exactly the ratio with Sokolowski’s corpus and much the same fre- 
quency (since half Vidman’s texts are Latin). Although the rituals were 
highly structured and demanded much attention from those officially 
involved, one may question the degree to which there was a distinctive 
group structure embracing the whole cult community. The term xow 
vóv ("fellowship") is occasionally used in this sense. Two of Sokolowski’s 
Siacot refer to themselves by this term as well, and there are three 
other documents in his corpus where it has the same implication.? In 
Vidman’s collection xowóv mostly identifies sub-groups (cf. the xowóv 
of the óuxóvov, 90), but there are four references to the xowóv of 
the Sarapiasts. Much the same goes for the use of the Latin collegium 
with the cults of Isis and Serapis: of eight instances, four refer to sub- 
groups.” 

The hymns to Isis, however, present her as the guardian of the civi- 
lized status quo in general—the public community. She is the universal 


19 W.M. Brashear, Vereine im griechisch-römischen Ägypten, (Xenia 34; Constance: Uni- 
versitätsverlag Konstanz, 1993) 29, alluding to W.L. Westermann, Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 18 (1932) 27. 

20 J.G. Griffiths, The Isis Book: Apuleius, Book XI (Leiden: Brill, 1975) 51-55. 

21 Tr. Meyer, Ancient Mysteries, 57-59. 

2 L. Vidman, Sylloge inscriptionum religionis Isiacae et Sarapiacae (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1969), summarizing in addition at least 300 inscriptions of Delos published by P. Rous- 
sel. 

23 Sokolowski 51, 135, 181 (+ Siaooc), Supplément 20, Asie Mineure 2 (+iacoc). 

?* Vidman 176, 196, 236, 265: xowóv of the Sarapiasts; 481a, 677: collegium of Serapis; 
476, 499: of Isis. 
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refuge for those who have lost the anchorage of their older local cults.? 
The churches (and the Virgin) in turn took up the visual, musical and 
processional glamour of Isis (only the cross stands out as their own con- 
tribution, claims MacMullen).? But their intellectual heritage undercut 
the naturalistic order that Isis maintained, and was promoted inten- 
sively through the ecclesiastical structures. 

The case of Mithraism is even less clear. Among the 2377 inscriptions 
and monuments collected by Vermaseren, there are only two instances 
where a group may be called a collegium (the comprehensive Latin 
equivalent of the several Greek terms for association, whether public 
or private).’” The term cultus does not occur at all, and there are no 
priests, at least not in the normal sense.” There can hardly have been 
animal sacrifices performed anyway within the sunken and enclosed 
Mithraic chambers. Their barrel ceilings reveal that the whole point 
of the initiation was astrological. ‘The key image of Mithras slaying 
the bull has astrological rather than sacrificial significance.? We should 
cease trying to construe these tightly ordered cells in terms of “cult- 
groups” or “religion.” ‘Their combination of strict secrecy and high 
respectability amongst groups of professional men puts them on a par 
rather with the Masonic lodges.?? 


25 G.H.R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity 1 (1981) 12-20, for SEG 
(1976) 821 and 1 Kyme 41. Also translated in Meyer, The Ancient Mysteries, 172-4. 

26 R, MacMullen, Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth to Eighth Centuries (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1997) 157. 

27 MJ. Vermaseren, Corpus inscriptionum et monumentorum religionis Mithriacae (2 vols.; 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956-1960). 

28 [The term cultores (equated with a list of patrons) occurs in only one mithraic 
inscription, CIL X1.5737 = CIMRM 688, text and translation also given in White, 
Social Origins, 2 no. 92. Although the term sacerdos does occur with some frequency 
(e.g, Vermaseren, CIMRM 2783), it also implies status within the group, often resulting 
from benefaction; cf. White, Social Origins, 1:47—59, esp. 57 n. 129. For other terms in 
mithraic inscriptions reflecting the social aspects of the group see White, Social Origins, 2 
no. 88 (syndexi, “right-handers”).—Ed.] 

?9 R. Beck, Planetary Gods and Planetary Orders in the Mysteries of Mithras (Leiden: Brill, 
1988); D. Ulansey, The Origins of the Mithraic Mysteries: Cosmology and Salvation in the Ancient 
World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

3 R.L. Beck, “The Mithras Cult as Association,” Studies in Religion 21.1 (1992) 3— 
13; M. Clauss, Cultores Mithrae: Die Anhdngerschaft des Mithras-Kultus (Stuttgart: Steiner, 
1992); F Mitthof, “Der Vorstand der Kultgemeinden des Mithras: Eine Sammlung und 
Untersuchung der inschriflichen Zeugnisse," Aho 74 (1992) 275-90; J.H.W.G. Liebe- 
schuetz, “The Expansion of Mithraism among the Religious Cults of the Second 
Century," Studies in Religion (Rome: Bretschneider, 1994) 195-216. 
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My purpose in minimizing the terminological evidence for “cult- 
groups” is tactical. There are of course very many groups that docu- 
ment themselves without using the sort of technical term that might 
justify the title “cult-group.” My point is that they are all comfortably 
accommodated within the ruling culture. They are part of its support 
structure, and do not signal their identity as a self-conscious attempt to 
remodel community life. There is no doctrine of the group. 


Were the Christians Seen As a Cult-group? 


By contrast, the Christian ekklesia was driven by its intellectual challenge 
to the reigning culture. The primary purpose of the synagogue assem- 
bly had been instruction in the law, to enable devout Jews to maintain 
their distinctive life-style. The Christians carried this over into Gentile 
territory. Far from lining up in competition with cults, they denounced 
them all as idolatrous. It was not merely a matter of banning a rival 
cult, as occasionally done in the cult-rules.*! The worship system of 
Israel itself, temple, priesthood and sacrifice, was transposed as a figure 
of the gospel.? 

The sole instance of a cultic act performed in a New Testament ekkle- 
sia is hypothetical. Paul imagines an unbeliever prostrating himself in 
worship when confronted in his conscience by the prophesying (1Cor 
14:25). The point is that the divine encounter was totally unpredictable 
for the outsider. None of the standard indicators was present. Two cen- 
turies later the same point (in reverse) was made of Aurelian. When the 
Senate was proving unusually argumentative, he 1s said to have com- 
plained, *One would think you were meeting in a Christian assembly, 
and not in the temple of all the gods."? 

In Rom 12:1 Paul speaks of personal commitment (“present your 
bodies") as a “sacrifice,” but one that is “living” rather than culmi- 
nating in death. This he says is a form of “worship in your mind” (Ao- 
yırı AateEta, “reasonable worship"). In Rom 12:2 he spells out what 


5! G.H.R. Horsley (n. 25 above) 21-23. 

32 G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Qumrangemeinde und im Neuen Testament 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1971). 

33 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Aurelian 20.5, using the word ecclesia of a building; 
by this time the churches had taken over another associational term for their debates: 
A. Lumpe, “Zur Geschichte des Wortes obvoöog in der antiken christlichen Grazitat,” 
Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 6 (1974) 40-53. 

34 [On this terminology, see also the article by Johnson in this volume.—Ed.] 
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this means: a mental transformation and renewal, enabling one to act 
as God wills—in other words, to fulfil “the quest for the ideal life” 
which we now call “religion.” By applying to this the term for cultic 
worship (“obsolete” religion) he (like James 1:26-27) anticipates the re- 
categorization of terms that is to come. He 1s not however classifying 
Christianity as “a religion.” 

In an extensive recent study, however, H.D. Betz has argued emphat- 
ically that he is.” Betz holds that “all New Testament writings in one 
way or another assume that Christianity as religion is an entity still in 
need of definition;” yet, “all New Testament writings assume that the 
Christian religion must compete with other religions” (316). Although 
his article starts with acknowledging the problem of defining “religion,” 
these premises presuppose a definition (though they do not give it), and, 
more seriously, presuppose a series of “religions” in a way that is simply 
inapplicable in the Graeco-Roman world at that time. 

Betz rejects the claim that “the Greeks had no concept of religion.” 
“The final comprehensive term ‘religion’ gradually emerged as a result 
of the confluence of Greek and Roman philosophical ideas” (319). He 
finds a “negative evaluation of religion" in Rom 1-2, so that “it 1s not 
surprising that Paul hesitated to discuss the Christian faith in terms of 
religion” (327). In the “anthropological myth” (5:12-21), which “may 
be pre-Pauline,” “the inner logic of this argument must be seen in the 
categories of the history of religions” (331-2). But Rom 12:1-2 provides 
in Aoyırn Aateeia “a comprehensive concept comprising ritual worship 
and ethics" which defines “the Christian religion” (320). The Greek 
phrase was chosen “deliberately and programmatically” to show that 
“Christianity 1s an enlightened form of religion," “recreated by the 
renewal of the intellect” (337-8). 

Using Albrecht Dihle’s work on “the canon of the two virtues” 
(sc. piety and philanthropy),®* Betz claims that "Paul's definition of 
Christianity as religion in a remarkable way resembles definitions of 
religion in philosophical and religious literature of the time.” Yet his 
“definition of Christian religion does not appear to be an essential part 
of his understanding of the Christian faith” (343). 


35 “The Birth of Christianity as a Hellenistic Religion,” JR 74 (1994) 1-25; “Chris- 
tianity as Religion: Paul's Attempt at Definition in Romans,” JR 71 (1991) 315-44: page 
references are to this article. 

36 A. Dihle, Der Kanon der zwei Tugenden (Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1968). 
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The reason why Paul does not find the concept of religion essential is 
of course rather that it does not exist in the clear way the thesis of Betz 
seems to require. Nor has Betz allowed for the metaphorical function of 
Aatgeia in Rom 12:1. Instead he has assumed (as virtually all writers on 
the New Testament do) that “worship” (in the cultic sense) is seriously 
provided for in the New ‘Testament. 

The “canon of the two virtues” is hardly a defined principle either. 
It can be discerned rather in the conventional language of popular 
philosophy and does indeed point to the line of contact between the 
first Christians and their contemporaries. The Christians are not to be 
aligned however under “religion,” with its concentration upon correct 
procedure in worship. But they do occupy the ground of the philoso- 
phers, insofar as they argue for a new doctrine of God and a conse- 
quential revolution in life-style. Neither correct belief nor good behav- 
lor was part of what we choose to call “religion” in antiquity. 

The converse applies with the Latin term secta which, like the Greek 
aigeoıc, was in contemporary use for a philosophical following, but 
certainly not for what we now mean by a religious sect. Constantine 
even speaks of the Catholic atgeoig (Eus. HE 10.5.21) against which 
people are wilfully dissenting, while Galerius had used secta of the 
classical tradition.’ 

Secta 1s used by ‘Tertullian for the followers of Christ, and Diocletian 
uses it for the Manichaeans.* It is not in either case making a comment 
about the worship of God. So far as I can tell no cult-group could 
possibly have been called that, and to speak of “religious sects” in 
antiquity merely swamps the scene with Weberian constructs at the 
expense of the classical terminology. 

The recent work of the French School at Rome on “the Dionysiac 
association in ancient societies” includes a demonstration by J. Scheid 
that the vast catalogue (IGUR 160) of names in Greek found under this 
heading at Torre Nova does not (as Cumont thought) represent the 
invasion of Rome by a new sect (in the modern sense) but 1s the proud 


37 In his edict of toleration, Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum (Creed) 34.1, Galerius 
complained that the Christians had abandoned the secta of their forbears. 

38 In the edict against the Manichees, preserved in the Codex Gregorianus (Riccobono, 
Fontes II 580-1), Diocletian accuses them of setting “novel and unheard-of commitments 
(sectas) against older obligations (rel;gionibus)." Tertullian had earlier claimed that the secta 
of the Christians deserved milder treatment amongst the unlicensed factiones (Apol. 38.1 
Waltzing). 
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domestic record of the welfare organization provided for their staff by 
two eminent Roman families of the second century.” 

There was no Dionysiac way of life. In spite of the social tumults 
caused by Bacchic orgies from time to time, nothing changed at the 
social level, nor was meant to. The god of wine, as always, presided 
over the momentary suspension of conventional restraints, not over the 
creation of any new consciousness of life. Even the Pythagorean revival 
was essentially a personal retreat from social reality.'? 

It is equally clear that the New Testament churches were not likely 
to be mistaken for a cult-group. They were far too argumentative or 
intellectual, far too socially activist for that. Although they attempted to 
protect themselves against provocation by fortifying convention in some 
respects, their fundamentally innovatory remodelling of life puts them 
at the opposite end of the social scene from the classical cults. 

The term £&xxAnoia made little or no impression upon contempo- 
raries, and its significance was not pressed by the apologists. Its famil- 
larity as the name for the civil assemblies, or those of a private associ- 
ation," does not seem to have been of any consequence—it certainly 
does not constitute a claim to civil legitimacy, nor was it sensed as 
provocative. Celsus rather ridiculed the term by making his Christian 
worms hold their &xxAnoia in a dung-heap.? I can only assume that the 
term simply seemed irrelevant to both sides in their confrontation. No 
claim was being made or feared that the church was in any form either 
a public or a private association of the ordinary kind. 

The centrality of the term for Christians was perhaps fortified by 
their claim to stand in the heritage of the congregation of Israel. By the 
time it passes into public usage (late in the third century) that 1s only 
because the Christians are now applying it to their distinctive buildings, 
an innovation of the period immediately prior to Diocletian's reaction. 


39 J. Scheid, “Le thiase du Metropolitan Museum (IGUR 160)," L’Association dionysi- 
aque dans les sociétés anciennes (Rome: Ecole Française, 1986) 275-90; B.H. McLean, “The 
Agrippinilla Inscription: Religious Associations and Early Church Formation," Origins 
and Methods: Towards a New Understanding of Judaism and Christianity (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1993) 239-70. 

^9 E.A. Judge, “A Woman's Behaviour,” New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity 6, 
ed. S.R. Llewelyn (1992) 18-23. 

^! E Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909, repr. Leip- 
zig: Zentralantiquariat 1967) 332. 

42 Cited in Origen, Contra Celsum 4.23. 
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Ammianus is aware of ecclesia only as the name of a building. His term 
for a meeting (as with the Tetrarchs) is conventiculum.? 

The central term Xoiouavot is bafflingly peculiar. It is a Graeco- 
Latin hybrid, and must therefore have been coined by Latin speakers 
in response to the currency of the Greek word Xovoróc. Since Acts 
11:26 says it was first used at Antioch one must think of members of 
the Roman administration, army or business community in the Syrian 
capital. They will have coined it as part of their Latin vocabulary (not 
for use when speaking Greek, which would have called for Xguotitat or 
some other ygtoto- compound). The suffix -ianus constitutes a political 
comment. It is never attached to the name of a god, unless one counts 
the associations of Herculani, whom I assume to be wrestlers. The 
Roman Jewish synagogues are Avyvotyovoi, ‘Ayottmnovot, etc. but never 
4avot.** This is because the devotees of a god do not engage in the type 
of activity connoted by the suffix. 

It classifies people as partisans of a political leader, and is mildly 
contemptuous. The young knights whom Nero engaged to applaud at 
his triumph were dubbed Augustiani.^ Closer to Antioch, one may note 
the Herodians, who question Jesus on the matter of loyalty to Caesar 
(Matt 22:16, cf. Mark 12:13, also 3:6). One of the disciples at Antioch, 
Manaen, had presumably been a Herodian—*a member of the court 
of Herod the Tetrarch" (Acts 13:1). 

The very name Xoiwuavot, then, appears to have arisen in the 
questions posed for Romans over the political loyalty of the followers 
of Christ. This will explain the sharp reaction of Herod Agrippa II 
to Paul's challenge, “Do you believe the prophets? I know that you 
do.” “You needn't think you can make a Xgiotiavög of me so quickly” 
(Acts 26:28), retorted the Herodian leader, embarrassed by the presence 
of the new governor, Festus, in whose audience chamber at Caesarea 
this exchange took place. He gave Paul a clearance, however, in closed 
conference with Festus, after the event (Acts 16:32). The writer of Acts 
was well informed on such hearings, which will have been carefully 
documented by the new governor's staff. 


43 Ammianus 15.5.31, 27.3.13; Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum (Creed) 15.7 (by 
implication, Constantius), 34.4 (Galerius). 

+ HJ. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1960) 
140-42. 

#5 Suetonius, Nero 25.1: they treated themselves as his soldiers when he celebrated 
his Olympic victories at singing and acting by entering Rome in a triumphal chariot. 
"Tacitus, Annals 14.15.5: they chanted divine compliments on his voice and good looks. 
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The first letter of Peter shows why the Christians accepted their 
name. It identified them with Christ, particularly with the misrepresen- 
tation he had suffered. “If you are reproached for the name of Christ, 
you are blessed” (1 Pet 4:14). The false charges are already at hand: “Let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or a wrongdoer, or as an GA- 
)ototeztoxoztoc" (4:15). Deissmann translated this as “stirrer” (Aufrührer) 
on the strength of a parallel in the papyri.'6 

The first three classical writers to use the term Christian: (Pliny, 
Tacitus, Suetonius) are all Roman, and all from the period of Ignatius, 
the first Christian known to have taken up the term. They are all very 
clear about the identity of the Christians, not in any way confusing 
them with Jews, nor of course with a cult. Pliny must have thought 
it quaint that they should have treated their criminal leader Christus 
“as though he were a god” (quasi deo)." He is certainly aware that the 
Christians present an obstruction to the orderly conduct of sacrificial 
offerings. But it may be their criminal activities that he assumes have 
upset that routine. He is surprised that he could not substantiate any 
crimes—their oath was “not for the purposes of any crime” (non in scelus 
aliquod), as he assumed it must be—finding instead only a “depraved 
and immoderate superstition” (superstitio prava et immodica). Religion is not 
what he had expected to find. 

It is not until the second half of the second century that we have 
classical Greek writers referring to Xowotiavoi.® Galen avoids the term 
because he wants to treat them as an intellectual tradition, as with the 
"school" (atap) of Moses.” The fact that the voluminous Greek 
writers of Pliny’s day and earlier (Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch) seem 


46 Details s.v. in the Lexicon of Bauer, Arndt, Gingrich, and Danker (2¢ ed.), who 
translate it “revolutionist.” 

47 Pliny, Epistles 10.96.7: this is what the renegades told him. Pliny did not need to 
explain to Trajan who Christ was. Suetonius, Nero 16.2, does not mention him. Tacitus, 
Annals 15.44.3, explains that he had been executed under Pilate in the time of Tiberius, 
and was the source of the name Christianus. 

48 Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 11.3.2: the soul must face its departure rationally and 
without drama, not with bare-faced bravado (nagdétaktc) like the Xovouavot. Lucian, 
Peregrinus 11, relates how Peregrinus mastered the amazing discipline (ooqía) of the 
Christianoi. In Alexander 38, they chant, “down with the atheist Xovouavoi and Epicu- 
reans.” 

Galen, De pulsuum differentiis 2.4, 3.3, objects to the medical empiricists who are 
committed to their positions (aigéoetc) and resist his logical method. One might as well 
be in the school of Moses and Christ, he complains. Texts and translation in M. Stern, 
Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem: Israel Academy, 1974-84) vol. U, 
nos. 377-8. 
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utterly oblivious of the Christians may be due to the dominating politi- 
cal character that the movement had in their view. 

On the Christian side the term remains rare, with Tatian the last to 
avoid it entirely. Justin accepts it, while Athenagoras still speaks of “we 
so-called Xoiouavot." The lack of a stable name confirms the weight 
of modern opinion against de Rossi (and many others) who held that 
the churches in law were collegia funeraticia. As the fundamental works 
of Waltzing, Ziebarth and Poland demonstrated, the private associa- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans were very prescriptively defined, with 
published membership lists, and mostly on a very small scale, for very 
specific purposes indicated by their names.” In all of these respects the 
churches fail to correspond. Paul had in any case ruled out using the 
institutions of the civil order to manage church affairs (1 Cor 6:1-6). 

This is not to say that the church might not constitute its own 
arrangements and that these might not parallel in certain respects the 
civil ones. Yet the lack of a name or closed membership shows how 
different in conception the enterprise was. The disciples are dubbed by 
thirty or more different styles before slowly agreeing with the general 
opinion that the one the Romans had coined for them at Antioch was 
the definitive one.?! 

Yet it was well into the 250s (significantly enough in the sequel to 
Decius’ grand effort to standardize everything around the affirmation 
of classical sacrifice) that the term Xoiouavógc first makes an awkward 
appearance in papyrus documents.” I say “awkward” both because of 
the ambiguity of the readings and because of the strangeness of the 
usage (if correctly read) in the particular cases—it functions first as an 
occupational indicator. There is no need to assume Christians were 


50 F Poland, Vereinswesen, reviewing the scene historically, treats the size of associa- 


tions on 282-89: two or three dozen members was typical (p. 287). E. Ziebarth, Das 
griechische. Vereinswesen (Leipzig: Hinzel, 1896; repr. Wiesbaden: Sandig, 1969) gives a 
structural analysis of the system, with Kullvereine on pp. 33-69. J.-P. Waltzing, Étude his- 
torique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains (Brussels: Hayez, 1895-1900, repr. 
Hildesheim: Olms, 1970), offers a corpus of inscriptions in vol. 3, with classified lists 
in vol. 4 (incl. cultores deorum, pp. 180-202). On the legal position of the churches, see 
A. Ehrhardt, “Das Corpus Christi und die Korporationen im spátrómischen Recht,” 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stifiung für Rechtsgeschichte: romanistische Abteilung 70 (1953) 299-347; 71 
(1954) 25-40; and F. de Robertis, Storia delle corporazioni e del regime associativo nel mondo 
romano (Bari: Adriatica, 1973), vol. II, ch. IV. 

5! H. Karpp, “Christennamen,” RAC 2 (1954) 1114-38 sets out all the names system- 
atically. 

?? The earliest certain case is POxy. 3035, dated 28 February, 256. Possibly earlier are 
POxy. 3119 and SB 16.12497. 
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avoiding their name anyway, since it was not their own chosen official 
title, nor did they even have one. Nor should we assume they were 
concealing their tracks in other ways. ‘The fact of the matter is that they 
were not conceived of by themselves as part of the institutional pattern 
that required constant documentation. The churches were working in a 
different register (to use a linguistic term). 

It was not that the churches were taciturn or secretive—the very 
opposite. Eusebius makes clear what the vast extant literature of the 
fathers would anyway, that we are dealing with an intellectual move- 
ment of massive proportions and many ramifications. The papyrus 
fragments tell their own story. There are about 20 Christian texts extant 
from the second century, all literary, and some 140 from the third cen- 
tury (half biblical). 

Yet only a pitifully slight trail of Christian private letters and business 
documents begins to be traced before the early fourth century, resting 
for the most part on indirect indications such as the new-fangled Chris- 
tian names (Peter especially). Attempts to identify letters as Christian 
on the grounds of their having suitable sentiments all break down on 
the increasingly shared fashion for vaguely monotheistic language (e.g. 
allusions to providence) and common ethical ideals.” 

The great work of Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians, makes the 
point another way. As he explains, he was inspired to write this saga 
of third-century culture by discovering the lost world of the Greek 
inscriptions of that epoch. It is a world alive with gods and experience 
of the divine, which he recreates with leisurely affection for its infinite 
variety.” 

But the Christian world he sets alongside it is derived from quite 
different sources. Lane Fox rightly draws out the differences of outlook. 
But his very title sets up the false analogy that his work refutes. Nothing 
prevented the Christians from enshrining themselves as a cult-group 
replete with monuments like their neighbors. Nothing, that is, from 


53 Summary details in E.A. Judge, “Papyri,” Encyclopedia of Early Christianity (1990) 
686-91, and S.R. Pickering, “Papyri, Early Christian,” ABD 5 143-46. 

5t M. Naldini, Il Cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papiri dei secoli II-IV (Florence: 
Le Monnier, 1968), critically tested by E. Wipszycka, “Remarques sur les lettres privées 
chrétiennes des II*-IV* siècles,” Journal of Juristic Papyrology 18 (1974) 203-21, and by 
G. Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d. C.: Tra paganesimo e 
cristianesimo (Milan: Vita e pensiero, 1979). Naldini responded in the 2nd ed. of his book 
(Fiesole: Nardini, 1998) 425-57. 

5 R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Knopf, 1987). 
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the Roman side. Indeed it was the solution that was desired, that the 
Christians should lend cultic weight to the preservation of the common 
pattern of culture. They of course were at first profoundly antagonistic 
to that. 

When the accommodation was finally made, there was a paradoxical 
counter-reaction. There had been in fact a lawful incorporation of 
the churches in the readjustments after Decius. More specifically there 
were now recognized corpora Christianorum that had the capacity to hold 
property at law. Hence the sudden efflorescence of church building late 
in the third century.’® 

After the last paroxysm of the Diocletianic persecution the govern- 
ment itself (in Galerius’ edict of toleration) imposed upon the churches 
(conventicula) the duty of praying (orare) for the commonwealth. Their 
“divergent communities” (varios populo), complained Galerius, had 
abandoned the secta of their forebears (ie. the classical culture) and 
“made up laws for themselves to observe.” But now they were not even 
attending to the God of the Christians. So the public interest required 
them to be legitimized (again).? 

But this was not at all what other members of the public desired. 
In the following year (312) Maximinus was petitioned by the cities of 
the East begging that the Christians be physically excluded. The new 
Latin text shows this was to have been a literal policy of apartheid, or 
ethnic cleansing, controlled at the boundaries of each city’s territory. 
With Constantine’s victory in the following year the plan collapsed. But 
it demonstrates how deeply felt on both sides was the incompatibility of 
the Christian life with the old culture. They could not be a part of it: 
rather they ran parallel to it on a city by city basis. 

From the social point of view it was precisely this that lay at the 
heart of the New ‘Testament experiment. In claiming for themselves the 
heritage of Israel, the Gentile converts of Paul (and Peter) were called to 
live as foreigners in their own land. Had they settled for encapsulation, 


56 Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum 34; cf. White, Social Origins, 1:123—39. 

57 After the death of Valerian (in 260), Gallienus recorded a subscriptio (&vwyoo«q) on 
the petition of Dionysius of Alexandria “and the rest of the bishops" providing relief 
“throughout the world” by handing back “places of worship" and cemeteries (Eus. HE 
7.13.1). This was in force in Egypt by 262 (7.23). See G. Bovini, Za proprietà ecclesiastica e 
la condizione giuridica. della chiesa in eta preconstantiniana (Milan: Giuffré, 1948), and White, 
Social Origins. 

58 S. Mitchell, “Maximinus and the Christians in AD 312: A New Latin Inscription,” 
JRS 78 (1988) 105-24. 
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as Judaism did, the historical outcome could have been the ethnically- 
based multiculturalism our governments now espouse. 

But by asserting the right to think and live differently within a com- 
mon state, even to “form associations against the laws for the sake of 
truth” (as Origen was the first to put it), the New Testament “assem- 
blies” forged vital principles of our historical development. It is to them 
that we can trace the roots of the engaged, self-criticizing society that 


has generated the distinctive intellectual and political openness of the 
West.’ 


The Social Distinctweness of Christian Belief and Practice 


Ancient cult was not generally dependent on group support. Sacrifice 
was an individual rather than congregational matter, though everyone 
was expected to offer sacrifice. The innumerable social, funerary or 
trade associations linked themselves with a sanctuary for patronage, 
discipline and legitimacy. But their effective purpose is normally not 
derived from the cult. 

The churches as such at first practised no cult (though individuals 
might do so as Jews, or for that matter Greeks). At the most there was 
a quasi-cult inasmuch as they transposed the ritual approach to the 
divine into a studied reconstruction of social relations. In this they met, 
in a much more drastic way, some of the psycho-social needs typically 
satisfied in private associations.” 

Ancient observers, both Christian and others, sometimes found asso- 
ciational life a convenient short-hand for categorizing the churches, 
though their scale, membership, structure and activities were very dif- 
ferent. The more consistently noted and instructive alignment was with 
the schools of philosophy, whether classical or Jewish. 

Both historically and in terms of leading ideas the most influential 
sources stemmed from the synagogues. From them arose the fostering 
of a complex textual tradition, and its outworking in daily life, partly 
at odds with that of the civil community. Yet although the churches 


59 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.1; E.A. Judge, “Ancient Beginnings of the Modern World,”, 
Ancient History in a Modern University, ed. T.W. Hillard, et al. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998) II:468-82. 

60 Brashear, Vereine im griechisch-römischen Ägypten, 26-32 identifies seven “universal 
constants” of men’s clubs: voluntary membership, family-like bonds, reduction in ag- 
gression, distancing from outsiders, hierarchical order, conformity, and drinking togeth- 
er. 
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insisted on the legacy of Israel, Roman observers did not confuse 
church with synagogue.‘! 

In contrast with the associations (but to a degree in common with 
synagogues), the New ‘Testament churches show the following major 
distinctives. 


(1) They constitute a movement of ideas, driven by argument and the 
interpretation of authoritative texts, a kind of adult re-education. 

(2) Their intellectual premises are radically different from the natural- 
istic logic of the philosophical schools, turning on a re-orientation 
of world history towards the future. 

(3) In anticipation of that, they are attempting a fundamental recon- 
struction of community life, free of much conventional restraint in 
terms of nationality, status, gender and numbers. 

(4) The effective means to this end is the divine gifting of each person, 
renewed in spirit but for the common good. 

(5) Since this presupposes a decisively new start, the movement un- 
dercuts the foundations of the public community, operaüng as an 
alternative, trans-national society.” 


No amount of subsequent assimilation to cultic or cultural patterns fully 
swamped these sources of social and intellectual transformation. The 
conservation of a static order was abandoned, at least in principle, in 
favor of new expectations.” 


Appendix: Three ancient cult-groups 


1. Attica, IP, white marble stele, E. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités grecques 
(Paris 1969) no.54. 


‘Tegov vó véuevo[c] Sacred is the temple 
tot ‘AoxAnmot xoi to Asclepius and 
ts “Yytetac. to Hygieia. 


9! E.A. Judge, “Judaism and the Rise of Christianity: A Roman Perspective," TynBul 
45.2 (1994) 355-68. 

62 For a recent assessment of the so-called mystery cults, see W. Burkert, Ancient Mys- 
tery Cults (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987) 31: “none of them approaches 
the Christian model of a church;” for this question in relation to associations in gen- 
eral, J.S. Kloppenborg and S.G. Wilson, eds, Voluntary Associations in the Graeco-Roman 
World (London: Routledge, 1996); and from the NT perspective, J.R. Harrison, “Paul’s 
House Churches and the Cultic Associations," RTR 58 (1999) 31-47. 

53 W. Kinzig, JVovitas christiana: Die Idee des Fortschritts in der Alten Kirche bis Eusebius 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1994). 
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Dús TOUS yEwgyobs Let the farmers sacrifice, 
xal ToS ngooxweovs 5 and the neighbours, 

toiv Deotv Tj, Déus as 1s right for the gods. 
xal vàc WOlEcs VELLELV They are to assign shares 
TOL TE eloopiévo xal both to the founder and 
tau denxoroüvu to the “god-cultivator.” 
TOV OE KOEDV UN] 10 None of the meat 
qéogotat. is to be taken away. 


2. Athens, east of the Parthenon, end of II», Pentelic marble, Sokolow- 
ski, no.53. 
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"Aoyov uèv Tavotoxoc, &rào uiv Movviyiov Tiv 

dut[w]xorsexcety ©’ £gavov ovvayov piñor &vdees 

xai xov DovAfj 9eouóov uring oxéyoonav. 
vóuoc EQAVLOTHV 

[un]óevi £&&oro iowév]o« ic thy oeuvovéá[wm]v 

OVVOSOV THV EgavıoTWv nov ðv ox- 

uactf et ow á[yv]óc xai eboefil]c xai åy- 

a[9]óc: Soxıwa[te]tw de 6 tooovátnc [xoi] 

[6] &ox() gavıorng xoi 6 y[olaupateds xoi 

[oi] tauia xoi oúvôxor Zovooav 88 o[$]- 

[t]ou xAnQwtoi xoxà E[to]s xwois x (ou) eootdt[ov]: 

Ouoreitmg dE £())ovo» fà] Biov adto[d] 

6 èni Nowov natarıpdeis abEaveto d[é] 

6 épavoc £r pudotemicc et 6$ wc uå- 

yas 1j 9oovBovsc xewóv paivorto 

exParrgo0u tot £odvov Cyuov- 

uevoc (£) Arttlılroig xe ' T] mànyais aix(arx)C[d]- 

uevoc tais Suthalic n£()oa xolosoc. 


'auriscus was archon, and it was on the 18th of Munichion that men 
friends formed a club and by common consent dictated the rule of 
friendship. | 
Members’ Law 

No one is to enter the solemn meeting of the members before being 
tested for honesty, piety and respectability. The test is to be made by the 
patron and | the club president and the secretary and the treasurers and 
the adjudicators. They are to be set up by lot annually except for the 
patron. Joint-administrator for life shall be the one left in charge of the 
tomb. Let the club thrive | on benefactions. But if anyone seems to be 
stirring up fighting or uproar he is to be thrown out of the club with a 
fine of 25 Attics or double the flogging that has been determined. 


3. Attica, II», two copies on stones from Sunium, Sokolowski, no.55, 


text 


and translation (adapted) from G.H.R. Horsley, New Documents 


Illustrating Early Christianity 3 (1983), no.6. 
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EávOoc Avxtos l'atov 'Oopiov xat_edevoato tee[ov toð Mnvög] 
Tvedvvou, aigetioavtos tot teod, én’ dyad voyn. xoi [undevo] 
éxddaotov meocodyetv. xadaeiléotw dé G0 oxógóov xafi xovp£ov] 

xal yuvatxds. Aovoapévous dé xoxoxéqoXa oo01ueoov Elo[togev-] 
eodalı). xai èx TOV yuvaixéwv SL ExTA NuEEd@v Aovoauevnv x[oxo-] 
4éqoAo ELOTOEEVEOHAL atdyueoov. xal do vexood SiG Tucodv d[éxa] 
xal ad PdoEts NUEEWV TETTAEANOVTO, xoi unðéva SvoidCew cvelv] 
tod KAVELÖEVOAUEVOU TO teQdv. àv 6€ Tis PLdoNTat, dxoóoóextoc 

N Svoia raed tod 0200. magéxew Sé và Dewi tò xat fiov, SeELOV 
oxéhos xai doeav xai xeqoX]v xoi zóóac xoi otyDUVLOV xal EACLOV 

èni Popov xai Abxvov xai oxtGac xai oxovórv, xal eveidatos 

yévorto 6 0eóc voic DeQamevoovow Gri] TH yvy. àv 6€ twa 
é&vdewnwa x&oyrn i] ào9evrjon Tj Knoönunon xov, undeva avdow- 

mov &Eovotav &yeıv, &àv ui] ot äv abtds maeadau. óc àv è xoAv- 
ztooyuovrjon và tod 0200 1] zxeo:eoyóornrou Guaetiav óqeiévo Myvi 
Tvoedvvat, fjv où un Sbvatot £Eeıldoaodaı. 6 dé Hvocıdtov tH EBöoun 

Tà xa rpxovra si&vra ztowtvo fi) tõ eð. XAagovévo (t) tig Pvotas hs 
àv pEon oxéXoc «oi uov, và 68 Aoınd xataxontétw (èv tH) ieoGu ei é vic 
{et dé vc) noooqéosr Ovotav TH Ded, £y vovunviag uéyot NEVTEROL- 
dexatys. &àv dE tig TOdMECaV TANEAL vài Vedi, Aaußaverw tò Holy]. 
tovs ÔÈ BovAouévouc čoavov ovvayew Myvi Tvoévvo, én’ dyad von]. 
duoiws ÔÈ magéEovow oi Eoavıoral và xabyjxovta và Bedi, Se[Evov] 
Oxéhos xoi SoEGV xal xoTUANV éhaiov xal xobv otvov xai va[oróv YoUvL-] 
"oov xai èpiega toia xal xoXX0Bov yoivixes 600 xoi &xod[SevG, &-] 

àv nataxALI@ow ot Egavıoral xoi oréqovov xai Anuvio[xov]. 

Hal EVEINATOG YEVOLTO 6 Beds vois GGG xoooroosvouévoic. 


Xanthus the Lycian, slave(?) of Gaius Orbius, set up the temple of Men 
Tyrannus—the god having chosen him—for good fortune. And no-one 
impure 1s to draw near; but let him be purified from garlic and swine 
and woman. When they have bathed from head to foot, on the same 
day they are to enter. | And a woman, having bathed from head to 
foot for seven days after menstruation, is to enter on the same day. And 
(likewise) for ten days after (contact with) a corpse, and forty days after 
abortion; nor is anyone to offer sacrifice without the founder of the 
temple (being present). If anyone violates (these provisions) his sacrifice 
will be unacceptable to the god. He 1s to provide what is appropriate for 
the god, a right | leg, hide, head, feet, chest, oil for the altar, a lamp, 
kindling and a libation; and may the god be very merciful to those who 
serve in simpleness of soul. But if he (i.e., the founder) dies, or is sick 
or travelling abroad no person is to have authority except him to whom 
he transmits it. Anyone who interferes | with the god's possessions or is 
meddlesome, let him incur sin against Men Tyrannus which he certainly 
cannot expiate. And let him who sacrifices on the seventh (day of the 
month) perform all that is appropriate for the god; let him receive a leg 
and shoulder of the sacrifice which he brings, and as for the rest let him 
cut it up at the temple. And if anyone offers a sacrifice to the god, let it be 
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from new moon till the fifteenth. | If anyone fills a table for the god, let 
him receive half (its contents). Those who wish may form a club for Men 
Tyrannus, for good fortune. Likewise, the club members shall provide 
what is appropriate for the god, a right leg, hide, a Aotyle of oil, twelve 
kotylai of wine, a measure’s worth of well-kneaded cake, three sacrificial 
cakes, two measures of small cakes, and hard-shelled fruits, | as well as a 
wreath and a woollen ribbon, whenever the club members banquet. And 
may the god be very merciful to those who approach in simplicity. 


MEN, WOMEN AND MARITAL CHASTITY 
PUBLIC PREACHING AND POPULAR PIETY AT ROME 


Hanne Sigismund Nielsen 


Introduction! 


When he was still a young man, Augustine prayed: *make me chaste, 
make me continent, but not right now"? The story of his earlier life 
and his eventual conversion is familiar to most readers. Augustine had 
severe problems overcoming his own sexual impulses, but he finally 
succeeded and later spent much energy preaching on the subject. A 
proponent of the ascetic life, he also advocated marital chastity in 
numerous sermons and other writings devoted to the correct behavior 
of married couples. Similarly, Jerome gave advice to married couples on 
how to live according to God's demands. Both Jerome and Augustine 
contended that virginity was preferrable to marriage, but they accepted 
the facts of human life, viz. that most Chrisüans married and had 
children. In light of this fact, the question is how their ideal of the 
married life affected Christians of the day. Did they respond positively 
to the teaching of Augustine and others by showing a new awareness of 
their moral conduct or did they remain unaffected? 

In this article I will argue that Christian married couples certainly 
did—at least on the normative level—become concerned about their 
moral conduct, especially in sexual matters. Their salvation depended 
on it. How we may determine their compliance is, of course, part of 
our critical inquiry. For, as one often observes, the formal rhetoric of 


! For their many suggestions and substantial help, I wish to thank John Fitzgerald 
and Michael White; without the insight, generosity, and tireless enthusiasm of the latter, 
this article would not have been written. 

? Conf. 8.7: da mi castitatem et continentiam, sed noli modo. In the following I have con- 
sulted the standard modern translations of the works of Augustine, principally that of 
'The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. P. Schaff (repr. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1956). Other more recent translations will be cited where pertinent. When it seemed 
necessary, as is often the case with the older translations, I have either brought the 
translation into agreement with the Latin text or made my own translation. All transla- 
tions of epitaphs are my own. The Latin found in epitaphs is often not in accordance 
with Latin literature; therefore, some of my translations are free in order to convey the 
meaning of the text. 
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intellectual élites or church leaders does not always convey the faith and 
practices of ordinary believers. Nor is it entirely clear how much really 
changed in private life with the growing dominance of Christianity 
through the fourth century. Nonetheless, in these matters Augustine’s 
legacy for later generations of Latin-speaking Christians was, to say the 
least, profound.’ Consequently, I will begin by considering some of the 
more important passages from Augustine and Jerome on the mores of 
married couples. Then I will compare the result of this reading with 
the evidence from contemporaneous epitaphs by Roman Christians 
in commemoration of their deceased spouses. On the whole, these 
epitaphs have not been examined closely as a record of the faith and 
piety of ordinary folks. My aim 1s thus to present the material available 
and let it speak for itself. 

Two problems ought to be mentioned at the outset. The first is that 
all the epitaphs used for this analysis come from the city of Rome itself. 
Augustine and Jerome spent much of their lives, and produced most 
of their writings, far away from Rome. Augustine's moral treatises and 
sermons on marriage, for example, come almost entirely from his epis- 
copal see at Hippo Regius. Nonetheless, both Augustine and Jerome 
spent considerable time in Rome and had many direct contacts there. 
Jerome's letters, for example, show him corresponding with friends in 
Rome and advising them on matters of marriage, sexuality, and asceti- 
cism.? Indeed, both men had extensive correspondence with persons 
all over the empire, and their works were widely read. Therefore, I see 
no reason why their opinions should not have influenced or been in 
accordance with those of the orthodox church in Rome. 


3 See Brent D. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity: The Experience of Augus- 
tine,” Past and Present 115 (1987) 3-51, esp. 36. 

* This implies that references to modern research are somewhat sparse, especially 
in the section on the inscriptions. For my part, I came to this study through my previous 
work on Roman family life, with special attention to funerary inscriptions from Rome. 
So see my articles, “The physical context of Roman epitaphs, and the structure of ‘the 
Roman Family,” Analecta Romana Instituti Danici 23 (1996) 35-60; “Ditis examen domus? On 
the use of the term Verna in the Roman Epigraphical and Literary Sources," Classica 
et Mediaevalia 42 (1991) 221-40; and the articles cited in n. 74 below. In light of these 
patterns of pagan funerary commemoration, social aspects of the Christian inscriptions 
from Rome seemed to me to merit closer analysis. As a Classicist, however, I make no 
claim to deal with all the theological issues that arise in connection with this topic. 

5 On Jerome's correspondence see J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Contro- 
versies (San Francisco: Harper, 1975) 91-101; Elizabeth A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Friends: Essays and Translations (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 1979) 35—79. 
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The other problem is dogmatic, and more than difficult to overcome. 
When reading a Christian epitaph from Rome we cannot be certain 
that the persons commemorated there were adherants of the “ortho- 
dox” Christian doctrines propounded by Jerome or Augustine. Indeed, 
Jerome and Augustine themselves were often on different sides of key 
doctrinal issues. Many Christians at Rome, especially among the aris- 
tocracy, followed the teachings of Pelagius, while other sects, later con- 
demned as heretics, were operating there, too.’ Fortunately for our pur- 
poses, these heretics were known to be very concerned about personal 
morals and were, so far as I can see, in basic agreement with Augustine 
and Jerome on the issue of proper conduct in married life.* 


Marriage and Chastity: The View from the Pulpit 


With the growth of the ascetic tradition, married life was assigned 
lowest rank in the moral hierarchy of the early Christians. In his De 
cwitate dei Augustine explicates the various meanings of the three levels 
of the ark by using the parable of the sower (Matt 13:8). He takes the 
“harvests” as levels of rewards to be expected from different types of 
Christian life: 


It is possible to interpret [the levels of the ark] as those three virtues 
which the apostle commended: “faith, hope, and charity" [1 Cor 13:13]. 
Or yet even more suitably, it is possible [to interpret them] as those three 
rich harvests mentioned in the gospel—the thirty fold, sixty fold and 
hundred fold—so that the chastity of marriage (pudicitia coniugalis) would 
occupy the lowest level, that of widowhood (vidualis) the next above, and 
that of virginity (virginalis) the highest.? 


9 See Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Columbia UP, 1988) 366-86; Elizabeth A. Clark, “Elite Networks 
and Heresy Accusations: Towards a Social Description of the Origenist Controversy,” 
in Social Networks in the Early Christian Environment: Issues and Methods for Social History, ed. 
L.M. White. (SEMEIA 56; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 79-120. I shall not attempt 
to make subtle analytical distinctions between Augustine and other writers on these 
matters. 

7 See Peter Brown, “The Patrons of Pelagius: The Roman Aristocracy between East 
and West,” in Religion and Society in the Age of St. Augustine (San Francisco: Harper, 1972) 
208-26. See also below at n. 89. 

8 In other words, the differences may not lie in the behaviors advocated but in the 
philosophical and theological arguments used to support them. Another problem is 
how deeply Augustine was influenced by his Manichaean past. See Elizabeth A. Clark, 
“Vitiated Seeds and Holy Vessels: Augustine's Manichean Past," in Ascetic Piety and 
Women’s Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 1986) 291-349. 

9 15.26: ... possunt hic intellegi et tria illa quae commendat apostolus, fides, spes, caritas. Possunt 
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This means that married couples had to face the fact that even if they 
lived their lives according to the strict rules of the church they would 
still be placed behind continent widows and virgins both on earth and 
in heaven. Consequently much attention was given to guidelines for 
remaining chaste within marriage and the definition of — roles for wife 


and husband. 


Pudicitia (“Chastity”) in the Ideal and in Practice 


From pagan times pudicitia (“modesty” or “chastity”) was defined as the 
fundamental virtue of the Roman matrona. The pagan notion of the 
word implied that the wife should be faithful to her husband and bear 
him children, but pudicitia did not imply sexual continence within the 
marriage, either for husband or wife." Nor does this change in the 
Christian usage. Yet, there was, as 1s well known, a dual standard in tra- 
ditional Roman household morality. Marriage provided men with sex- 
ual property and sexual access, and not to the wife alone. For women, 
however, pudicitia meant becoming the exclusive sexual property of her 
husband, at least in the ideal. Yet married women were just as much 
sexual prey.? A woman caught having sex with another, whether inside 
or outside her own household relationships, could be paraded by her 
husband in public as impudica (“unchaste”). No such shame awaited the 
husband, even though Stoic moralists had long decried the different 


etiam multo convenientius tres illae ubertates evangelicae, tricena, sexagena, centena, ut in infimo habitet 
pudicitia coniugalis, supra vidualis atque hac superior virginalis ... Jerome uses the passage in 
a similar way; Commentarit in evangelium Matthaei 2: et nunc breviter perstringimus, centesimum 
fructum virginibus, sexgesimum viduis et continentibus, tricesimum sancto matrimonio deputantes (“and 
now let us summarize briefly, the hundred fold is the harvest for virgins, the sixty fold 
is that for widows and (sexual) continents, and the thirty fold is that for those abiding 
in holy marriage"). For references and other interpretations of the three harvests see 
the comments by E. Bonnard, Saint Jerome, Commentaire sur S. Matthieu (2 vols.; SC; Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1977) 1:274-5. 

10 See Livy 1.58 on Lucretia as the paradigm of pagan Roman matronal pudicitia. 
Compare the Laudatio Turiae 1.1.30-1 (ed. E. Wistrand; Lund: Berlingska-Boktrykkeriet, 
1976) and Seneca, Cons. ad Helviam 16.3-4 for praises of chaste Roman matrons, with 
comments on attendant attributes. 

11 See for example Apuleius, Apol. 69 for the case of a widow who reportedly became 
ill due to lack of sex. 

1? B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 30. Monica warned the young Augus- 
tine about married women in Conf. 2.3.7. 

13 B. Shaw (“The Family in Late Antiquity,” 29) also cites Augustine's comments on 
these aspects of family life: esp. Serm. 82.11 (PL 38.511); 153.5.5-6 (PL 38.828); 224.3 (PL 


38.1094—5). 
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demands of “chastity” for women. At times, at least, the evocation 
of pudicitia for men, too, had become more prominent in the earlier 
empire.? Yet even in the fourth century Ambrose found it necessary 
to admonish the men in his congregation against sexual “intemper- 
ance" within the household.'* At the end of the century Augustine was 
still railing against such practices and thereby challenging prevailing 
norms of male prerogative." Nor should it go unnoticed that many, if 
not most, of these situations described with opprobrium by Ambrose 
or Augustine likely reflect the practices of Christian families. On some 
level at least, not much had really changed. 

Despite these realities of married life, matrimony had always been 
defined by the dictum liberorum (pro)creandorum causa, that is “for the 
purpose of begetting children."!? This dictum regularly appeared on 
marriage tablets and had also been used as the philosophical basis for 
a long tradition of calls for moderation and control of the passions 
among the Stoics and other moralists.? But in reality it had little force 


14 So, for example, Seneca, Ef. 94.26, which gives traditional exhortation on the 
subject: Scis improbum esse, qui ab uxore pudicitiam exigit, ipse alienarum corruptor uxorum; scis ut 
illi nil eum adultero, sic tibi nil esse debere cum paelice, et non facis (“You know that a man is 
wicked who demands chastity of his wife while he himself is a corruptor of the wives of 
others; you know that, just as a wife should not be with an adulterous man, so also you 
ought not be with a mistress; and yet you do not act accordingly") 

15 Hans-Friedrich Mueller, “Vita, Pudicitia, Libertas: Juno, Gender, and Religious Poli- 
tics in Valerius Maximus," TAPA 128 (1998) 221-63. 

16 See his De Abrahamo 1.4.25-6: ergo advertistis quid debeatis cavere, ne quis sacramenti 
se indignum praebeat. Accipite etiam illud, quia huiusmodi intemperantia. soluit caritatem. coniugii, 
superbas ancillas facit, wacundas matronas, discordes coniuges, concubinas procaces, inverecundos 
maritos. Simul ut de domino conceperit ancilla, spernit dominam suam tamquam ditior partu, domina 
se despicit. dolet, maritum auctorem imiuriarium suarum arguit (^Now, take note of what you 
must avoid lest you should be rendered unworthy of the sacrament. Indeed, you must 
understand this, since such intemperance ruins conjugal love, makes maids [ancillae] 
arrogant, makes matrons angry, causes spouses to argue, makes concubines impudent, 
and makes husbands shameless. And what's more, if a maid should bear a child by 
her master [domino] she will look down upon her mistress [domina] as if she were 
more prized for bearing a child; all the while, because it is painful for the mistress 
[domina] to be despised, she will blame her husband as the cause of the injury she has 
suffered.”). 

'7 See especially Serm. 9.3-4 (CCSL 41.114-15) and 224.3 (PL 38.1095). It is not clear 
whether the encounter reported in the latter is real or hypothetical, but either way 
it reflects the normal assumptions of the day, as the accused husband is reported to 
answer: “Am I not permitted to do what I want in my own household (in domo mea)?” 
Cf. B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 16. 

15 E. Eyben, “Family Planning in Graeco-roman Antiquity,” Anc. Soc. 11-13 (1980-81) 
5-82. Cf. B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 36. 

19 For an excellent summary of the moralist and medical traditions and their devel- 
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in private sexual practice. On the other hand, by law a man was 
allowed to divorce a sterile wife; however, this law was hardly ever 
used. By the time we get to Augustine and Jerome, the definition of 
a chaste marriage came to be interpreted more strictly than it had been 
among pagan Romans.” ‘Through his sermons and treatises, Augustine 
idealized the notion of marital chastity for Christians. It may have 
been Augustine’s own experience of officiating at the arrangement 
and consecration of marriages among his flock that caused him to 
stress sterner norms of behavior. He apparently thundered the slogan 
liberorum. (pro)creandorum causa in his marriage sermons.?' So, too, in his 
treatise on marriage and sexual desire, Augustine says: 


In the city of our God, on his holy mountain [Ps 48:2]—that is, in the church 
of Christ—the duty of this sacrament implies for faithful, i.e., baptized 
(fidelibus, married couples, who are doubtless members of Christ, that 
even though women marry and men take wives for the purpose of 
begetting children (filiorum. procreandorum causa), it is not allowed for the 
man to divorce a barren wife in order to marry another who is fertile.” 


It is no accident that Augustine emphasizes that divorce was not allow- 
ed. Only in cases of adultery did he allow for divorce, and he strongly 
recommended that the offended party not remarry. Debates over prop- 
er grounds and different possibilities for “legitimate” divorce were ex- 
tensive in Augustine’s day. 

Celibacy might be an attractive alternative to marriage, especially 
for aristocratic women.” The case of Melania the Younger was well- 


opment in Christian ascetic ideology see Teresa Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh: Fasting and 
Sexuality in Early Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998) 27-63. 

20 Susan Treggiari, Roman Marriage: Iusti Coniuges from the time of Cicero to the time of 
Ulpian (New York: Oxford UP, 1991) 216-7 and 232-3. 

?! B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 36 and 44, citing inter alia, De bono contug. 
17.19; De nupt. et concup. 1.10.11; Serm. 9.18 (CCSL 41.143); 51.13.22 (PL 38.345); and 
278.9.9 (PL 38.1272). 

22 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1.10: cutus sacramenti tanta observatio est in civitate dei nostri, in 
monte sancto eius, hoc est in ecclesia christi quibusque fidelibus comugatis, qui sine dubio membra sunt 
christ, ut cum filiorum procreandorum causa vel nubant feminae vel ducantur uxores, nec sterilem 
coniugem fas sit relinquere, ut alia facunda ducatur. My translation; compare the recent 
translation in Roland J. Teske, The Works of Saint Augustine, vol. 24: Answer to the Pelagians, 
II (Hyde Park: New City Press, 1998) 35. 

?3 Clark, “Devil’s Gateway and Bride of Christ: Women in the Early Christina 
World,” in Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith, 40-3. Whereas widows had for a long time 
been granted de iure control of their lives and fortunes, such an option did not generally 
exist for younger women of mariageable age or those already married. 
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known, even to Augustine. Some Christian commentators considered 
the adoption of a celibate life as viable grounds for seeking divorce. 
This seems to be the view of a certain Pollentius, who corresponded 
with Augustine to argue the interpretation of scriptures relevant to the 
subject. The opposing positions are reflected in Augustine’s reply, the 
two books entitled On Adulterous Marriages. In the second book Augustine 
takes up Pollentius’ interpretation of Paul's instructions in 1Cor 7:10- 
Ir 


On the first of those additional points, I think I ought to reply to you 
[Pollentius] with the words of the apostle when he says: “But to the rest, 
I say, not the Lord,” that a wife is not to separate from her husband; 
1f she should separate, however, she must remain unmarried or become 
reconciled with her husband.” You do not think that when it says “if she 
should separate” that it is understood that she has separated from an 
adulterous husband, which is the only reason allowed for separation.?? 


24 Clark, “Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine Advancement: A Paradox of Late 
Ancient Christianity,” in ibid., 184. 

?5 De adulterinis coniugis 2.2.2: horum primum illud est—cui quidem arbitror me respondere 
debere—quod in his apostoli verbis, ubi att: ceteris autem dico, non dominus, mulierem a viro 
non discedere; quod st discesserit, manere innuptam aut viro suo reconciliari, non putas ita dictum 
esse si discesserit, ut a viro fornicante discessisse intellegatur, qua sola causa discedere licitum est. 
My translation; compare the translations in Charles T. Wilcox, et al., Saint Augustine: 
Treatises on Marriage and Other Subjects (Fathers of the Church 27; New York: Fathers 
of the Church, Inc., 1955) 102 and Ray Kearney and David G. Hunter, The Works of 
Saint Augustine, 1. 9: Marriage and Virginity (Hyde Park: New City Press, 1999) 166. On 
Augustine’s quotation from Paul see the following note. 

26 Even allowing for his use of the Vulgate, Augustine has misquoted the text of Paul 
here. The opening of the quotation (ceteris autem dico, non dominus) 1s actually from 1 Cor 
7:12. In the Greek and the Vulgate, 1 Cor 7:10 is actually given as a command of the 
Lord (praecipio, non ego sed dominus) to the married. Augustine quotes the text correctly 
earlier in this same work (1.4.3), so the reason for the misquotation may be something 
at work in Augustine's debate with his opponent, Pollentius. For the remainder the 
text comes from verses 1 Cor 7:10b-11a with only minor changes from the reading of 
the Vulgate (thus: mulierem for uxorem in the Vulgate (cf. v. 13); manere for maneat; and 
reconciliari for reconcilietur). 

27 The word discedere (here translating yeotCeotot in the Greek) literally means “to 
depart, leave, or separate," but there is little technical distinction between “divorce” 
and "separation" in the Roman usage, in contrast to that in modern civil law. In 
Roman usage, it seems that "separation" (discedere) was considered a first step that would 
result in formal dissolution of the marriage (divortium or matrimonium cessare) by decree. In 
fact, the “departure” was the woman's way of signaling the divorce; it was tantamount 
to a formal divorce decree in lower class marriages where there had been no formal 
marriage contract. See Ulpian's comment in Digest 25.2.17 (ed. T. Mommsen, et al., The 
Digest of fustinian [Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985] IL734—5) where 
all three terms are used: Ulpianus libro trigesimo ad edictum. St concubina res amoverit, hoc iure 
utimur, ut furti teneature: consequenter dicemus, ubicumque cessat matrimonium, ut puta in ea, ... 
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By linking the passage in 1Cor 7 with that in Matt 19:3-9, Augus- 
tine assumes that “if she separates” means that the husband must have 
committed adultery, while Pollentius had assumed that it was for the 
wife to take a vow of sexual continence and was, therefore, approved 
by Paul. Pollentius argued thereby that scripture had provided other 
grounds for divorce, even though remarriage was permitted only in 
cases of adultery. Augustine will have none of this, even though Pollen- 
tius was probably closer to the actual meaning of Paul.” Thus, earlier 
in the same work Augustine proposes the hypothetical case of a wife 
who had separated from her husband to live in continence. Her hus- 
band remarried (legitimately, one assumes, at least according to Roman 
law), but Augustine says he thus became an adulterer. Augustine places 
the blame on the wife: 


His wife separated from him and began to live in continence; of course 
she would remain chaste (casta), but she would at the same time do what 
the Lord does not want, namely turn her husband into an adulterer, 
since he was not able to live in continence (non continuerit) and therefore 
remarried.?? 


In one of his many sermons on marriage, Augustine emphasizes that 
a wife who had a husband who was impudicus did not owe pudicitia to 
him, but to God: “Do you, most chaste women (pudicissimae feminae), not 
imitate your unchaste husbands ... A wife does not owe her chastity 
to an unchaste husband, she owes it to God, she owes it to Christ.” 


cessat matrimonium, cessare rerum amotarum actionem, quia competit furti. Divortu causa res amotas 
dicimus non solum eas, qual mulier amovit, cum dwortü consilium imisset, sed etiam eas quas nupta 
amoverit, si, cum discederet, eas celaverit ... ("Ulpian, Edict, book 30:. ... Where a concubine 
unlawfully removes property, we usually hold her liable for theft. Consequently, we 
say that whenever a mariage is voided, ... the action for property unlawfully removed 
will not stand, since the action for theft does. When we speak of property wrongfully 
removed, we mean not only the property a woman removes when she decides to 
obtain a divorce but also that which she removes while she is still married, if when 
she separates from him, she hides this property"). So notice that Augustine in the 
passage above says that adultery is the only legitimate ground for the wife to “separate” 
(discedere) —hby which he clearly means “divorce” (cf. 1.4.5). 

28 See the discussion of this work by David G. Hunter, “Adulterinis conjugiis, De,” 
Augustine through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. A.D. Fitzgerald, et al. (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1999) 9-10. 

29 1.4.4: discessit ab eo mulier et coepit vivere continenter, ipsa scilicet casta mansura, sed factura, 
quod dominus non vult, adulterum virum: qui cum se non continuerit, alteram quaeret. 

30 Sermo 392 (PL 39.1712): nolite autem, pudicissimae feminae, imitari impudicos viros vestros 

.. impudico marito non debet mulier pudicitiam, sed deo illam debet, christo illam debet. 
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It is not clear from the text whether the unchaste husband has in fact 
been unfaithful to his wife or has insisted on having sex with her in a 
“shameful way” or in anywise for reasons other than procreation. For 
Augustine, all of them constituted impudicitia. 

Even though pudicitia was primarily a female virtue, for Augustine 
it was very important that a husband also show pudicitia in relation to 
his wife.*! In De adulterinis coniugis Augustine further discusses what he 
means by marital pudicitia or castitas (both meaning sexual “chastity”: 


You will remember that I have said that this concerned both sexes, 
but it 1s of special importance to men because they consider themselves 
superior to women and therefore think that they do not need to be their 
wives’ equals where chastity (pudicitia) is concerned. But they ought to be 
superior to their wives in leading a chaste life, so their wives can obey 
them and consider them their heads.” 


Male pudicitia might, for instance, imply that a man should abstain 
from intercourse with his wife if she was already pregnant or past 
menopause. In Contra Iulianum Augustine says, “This chastity (pudicitia) 
implies that women who are menstruating, or are pregnant, or past the 
age when conception is possible should not be used for sexual inter- 
course."? But a husband was also to blame if he “used his wife intem- 
perately,” that is in an immoderate or shameful way. In Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, Augustine says: 


There was a certain catechumen who was superior to many baptized 
in learning and morals. He noticed that many of the baptized were 
quite ignorant, and that many did not live the way he himself lived— 
not nearly so continent (continentia), not nearly so chaste (castitate) —for 
he did not even take a wife. Then he saw a baptized man, who was 
not adulterous but who used his wife immoderately (uxore intemperantius 
utentem). Can the catechumen now raise his head in arrogance and say, 


5! In pagan Rome men, especially young men, were in some cases referred to as 
pudici. Cicero, Pro Caelio is an excellent example of how far a young man could go before 
his pudicitia suffered. Suetonius, Jul. 49 describes how Caesar as a young man had been 
the passive partner in a homosexual relationship and had thereby forever damaged his 
pudicitia. But still it should be emphasized that sexual continence in general was not part 
of the pagan Roman notion of young men's pudicitia. 

32 2.20.21: haec autem me de utroque sexu memineris dicere, sed maxime propler viros, qui 
propterea se feminis superiores esse arbitrabantur, ne pudicitia pares sese dignentur: in qua etiam praeire 
debuerunt, ut eos illae tamquam capita sequerentur. 

53 3.21.43 (PL 44.724): talis pudicitia nec menstruatis, nec gravidis utitur feminis, nec eius aetatis 
qua certum est eas tam concipere valere ... Compare the translation of Teske, Answer to the 
Pelagians II, 363. 
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“Why is it necessary for me to be baptized so that I can receive what 
he already has—this man to whom I am superior in both life and 
doctrine?"*! 


In his treatise On the Good of Marriage, Augustine makes subtler distinc- 
tions on what constitutes this type of “intemperate” behavior between 
a husband and wife. So, for example, he seems to consider any sex 
between them done out of lust, where procreation 1s not the primary 
goal, to be a venial sin.? Other “excessive” or “intemperate” forms of 
sexual activity, even between husband and wife, were far worse, espe- 
cially if done with the intent of avoiding conception.? 

In Christian preaching there were two main reasons why a husband 
should be at least as pudicus as his wife. The first reason was the woman 
herself, since she was thought by nature to be weaker than the man. 


Jerome expresses this idea in a letter addressed to the young widow 
Salvina: 


A woman's chaste reputation (fama pudicitiae) is a tender plant; it is like 
a fair flower which withers at the slightest blast and fades away at the 
first breath of wind. Especially is this so when she is of an age to fall 
into temptation, and she lacks the authority of a husband. For the very 
shadow of a husband is a wife's safeguard.?? 


Augustine added a second reason why husbands ought to be superior 
to their wives in chastity, since the woman was responsible for the fall 
of mankind and thus for original sin.” In Sermon 318.2 Augustine says, 
“I will quote the holy scripture as evidence of my words; it says, ‘by 


34 90.9.6: exsistit enim aliquando aliquis catechumenus qui forte doctrina et moribus vincit multos 
fideles; adtendit 1am baptizatos multos imperitos, et multos non sic viventes quomodo ipse vivit, non in 
tanta continentia, non in tanta castitate; iam ille nec uxorem quaerit, et videt aliquando fidelem, si non 
fornicantem, tamen uxore intemperantius utentem; potest erigere cervicem. superbiae, et dicere: quid mihi 
iam opus est baptizari, ut hoc accipiam quod iste habet, quem iam et vita et doctrina praecedo? 

35 De bono coniug. 11; cf. Contra Iul. 3.21.43. 

56 De bono coniug. 12. Although Augustine uses a circumlocution to describe what 
he means, he specifically classes anal intercourse between husband and wife as an 
“intemperate use,” since it meant engaging in sex but avoiding pregnancy. It is likely 
that Augustine was well aware of this practice as a common form of birth control in 
antiquity. For discussion see B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 45. 

37 Ep. 79.8: flos pulcherrimus cito ad levem marcescit auram levi que flatu corrumpitur, maxime 
ubi et aetas tenera res in feminis fama pudicitiae est et quasi consensit ad vitium et maritahs deest 
auctoritas, cuius umbra tutamen uxoris est. 

59 We cannot deal with the complex development of Augustine's doctrine of original 
sin, but two points are worth noting here. First, Augustine's scriptural warrant for 
the doctrine (Rom 5:12) is a notorious case of his misreading of Paul. So see Rowan 
A. Greer, “Sinned We All in Adam's Fall?” in The Social World of the First Christians: Essays 
in Honor of Wayne A. Meeks, ed. L.M. White and O.L. Yarbrough (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
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a woman came the beginning of sin, and because of her we all shall 
die [Sir 25.24].”’°° Her punishment was problematic pregnancies and 
painful childbirths, as Jerome says in Ep. 130.8: 


When Jesus was crowned with thorns, bore our transgressions, and suf- 
fered for us, it was to make the roses of virginity and the lilies of chastity 
grow for us out of the brambles and distress that have formed the lot 
of women since the day when it was said to them, “in anxiety and pain 
shall you give birth, woman, and your desire shall be to your husband 
and he shall rule over you [Gen 3:16 var.]."*? 


Thus it was the husband’s duty, so to speak, to check his wife, his 
marriage, and himself. Augustine puts it this way in his De moribus 
ecclesiae catholicae et Manichaeorum 1.30.63: “You subject women to their 
husbands in chaste and faithful obedience (casta et fideli obedientia), not to 
gratify passion, but for the propagation of offspring, and for domestic 
society.” Nonetheless, he admitted that he had not heard any married 
man say that he never had intercourse with his wife except when 
hoping for conception.? 


1995) 382—394, who traces the earlier patristic exegesis of this passage as well as the 
progressive transformation of it in Augustine's own thought. Second, it is particularly 
noteworthy for our purposes in this study that one of the key places where Augustine 
reflects the fully developed form of this doctrine is in his treatise on marriage and sexual 
desire, De nuptus et concupiscentia, which we have cited earlier. In this text (2.27.45) we also 
find one of Augustine's erroneous citations of Rom 5:12. We shall return to the issue 
below at nn. 47-49. 

59 PL 38.1439: verbi huius mei sanctam scripturam testem citabo: a muliere, inquit, initium 
factum est peccati, et propter illam morimur omnes. Compare the recent translation by Edmund 
Hill, The Works of Saint Augustine, 11I.9: Sermons 306—340A (Hyde Park: New City Press, 
1994) 149. 

^0 Sed ideo iesus spinis coronatus est et nostra delicta portavit et pro nobis doluit, ut de sentibus 
et tribulationibus feminarum, ad quas dicitur: in anxietatibus et doloribus paries, mulier, et ad virum 
conversio tua et ipse tui dominabitur, rosae virginitatis et lilia. castitatis nascerentur. ‘The reference is 
to Gen 3.16, which is here paraphrased rather than quoted from the Vulgate version: in 
dolore paries filios et sub vtri potestate eris et ipse dominabitur tui. Some of the older translations 
obscure the fact that Jerome, like Augustine, often paraphrases, rather than quotes the 
scriptures by supplying the text of scripture in English from an authorized version. So, 
here compare the translation of Fremantle in NPNE, 2nd ser., 6:265. 

^! PL 32.1336: tu feminas viris suis, non ad explendam libidinem, sed ad propagandam prolem, 
et ad rei familiaris societatem, casta et fideli obedientia subicis. On the family as the nucleus 
of society, another doctrine derived from earlier Stoicism, note also Ciz. Det 15.16.3: 
“Therefore the coupling (copulatio) of male and female, in so far as it pertains to 
humankind, is the seed-bed (seminarium) of the state (cwitas);’ compare Cicero, De off. 
1.17.54. Cf. B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 11. 

42 De bono coniug. 13.15. 
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On the other hand Augustine recognized that many married women 
—perhaps the majority—lived a more chaste life than did their hus- 
bands. In a recently found letter? he writes: “Do you not notice, O 
men who so dread this burden [of continence], that you are easily van- 
quished in bearing it by women, that pious multitude of faithful and 
chaste women which the church fruitfully produces." Augustine does 
not mention whether these women were married, continent widows, or 
virgins, but quite a few must have been married. 


Marriage or Virginity 


Although we hear much about Christian marriage in the writings of 
Augustine and Jerome, we know very little about how married cou- 
ples reacted to these ideals of Christian marital behavior. Below I 
will present an analysis of the early Roman Christian epitaphs; it will 
become clear from this survey that we know more about how men— 
especially married men—reacted to the teaching of the church than we 
know about the women. Until now we have learned that women were 
weaker than men, and that they all represented Eve who had brought 
original sin into the world. If they married, childbirth was both a pun- 
ishment from God and a duty towards their husbands. 

Much research has recently been devoted to the growth of female 
asceticism in late antiquity.” This interesting issue is not the subject of 
my paper, but I find it necessary to mention virginity and its exalted 
position in the eyes of the church in order to provide a basis for com- 
paring the position of married Christian women. Jerome very briefly 
says about the Virgin Mary: “If virginity was not preferred to the mar- 
ried state, why did the Holy Spirit not choose a married woman or a 


43 J. Divjak, Sancti Aureli Augustini Opera, epistolae ex duobus codicibus nuper in lucem prolatae 
(CSEL 88.2, part 6; Vienna: Brepols, 1981). 

^* Eb. 2*.4: nec attenditis, o viri. quicumque istam sarcinam formidatis, facillime in ea por- 
tanda vos a feminis vinci, quarum fidelium atque castarum religiosa multitudine fructifera. fecun- 
dat ecclesia. Compare the translation by Robert B. Eno, Saint Augusatine, Letters VI (1*- 
29*) (Fathers of the Church; Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1996) 
20. 

^5 [nter alia Elizabeth A. Clark, “Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine Advancement: 
A Paradox of Late Ancient Christianity,” in Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith, 175-208; 
Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1999) passim; and T. Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh, 1-26 and 79- 
128. 
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widow?"'6 Augustine goes further; he compares the consecrated virgins 
with the Virgin Mary herself: 


Indeed both faithful women who are married and virgins dedicated to 
God—because they do the will of the Father by holy manners and “with 
charity out of a pure heart, and good conscience, and faith unfeigned” 
[1 Tim 1:5]—are in a spiritual sense mothers of Christ. But those who 
in married life give birth to children after the flesh, give birth not 
to Christ, but to Adam; therefore, they rush to have their offspring 
become members of Christ by being dipped in the sacrament, because 
the mothers know to what they have given birth." 


Through the teachings of Augustine, even chaste Christian mothers 
came to believe that the child they had brought into the world was 
carrying the guilt of original sin, because it had been conceived in sin. 
Augustine develops this idea in his Enarrationes in Psalmos 50.10. The 
comment concerns Ps 51:5 (50:7 in the Vulgate): 


If infants were born innocent (innocentes), why do mothers run to the 
church with them when they are ill to have them baptized? ... [The 
infant speaks]: “I was conceived in iniquity, and in sin my mother nour- 
ished me in her womb." Christ was born without this stigma of carnal 
desire by a virgin who conceived by the Holy Spirit.*® 


So, no matter how chastely the married couple had behaved in beget- 
ting children, according to Augustine they were still born in sin.* 

In the letters of Jerome there are examples of women who allegedly 
lived their lives according to the strict moral ideals described above. 
Jerome praises his patroness and friend Paula and her family? in a 


46 Adversus Iovianum 1.32: si non praefertur nuptiis virginitas, spiritus sanctus cur maritatam, cur 
viduam non elegit? 

“7 De sancta virginitate 6.6: et coniugatae quippe fideles feminae et deo virgines dicatae sanctis 
moribus et “caritate de corde puro et conscientia. bona et fide non ficta," [1'Tim 1:5, Vulg.] quia 
voluntatem patris faciunt, christi spiritaliter matres sunt; quae autem coniugalı vita corporaliter pariunt, 
non Christum, sed Adam pariunt et ideo currunt, ut sacramentis inbuti christi membra fiant. partus 
earum, quoniam quid peperint norunt. Compare the translation by Kearney and Hunter, 
Works of Saint Augustine, 1.9: Marriage and Virginity, 71. 

48 Si infantes omni modo innocentes sunt, cur matres ad Ecclesiam cum languentibus? .. ... [the 
infant speaks] sed ego in iniquitate conceptus sum, et in peccatis mater mea me in utero aluit. Praeter 
hoc vinculum concupiscentiae carnalis natus est Christus sine maculo, ex virgine concipiente de Spiritu 
Sancto. The wording of Ps 50:7 in the Vulgate is: ecce in iniquitate conceptus sum et in peccato 
peperit me mater mea. For the tendency to paraphrase the scriptures, see also n. 40 above. 

^9 Compare the comment of Ambrose on this same passage in Apologia prophetae David 
1.11.56. 

50 For Jerome’s relationship to Paula and her family see Kelly, Jerome, 98-101. On 
the debates within aristocratic circles at Rome created by Jerome’s teaching on celibacy 
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letter addressed to her daughter Eustochium, who had taken up the 
ascetic life: 


Thus nobly born, Paula through her fecundity (fecunditate) and her chast- 
ity (pudicitia) won approval from all, from her husband first, then from her 
relatives, and lastly from the whole city. She bore five children—Blesilla, 
for whose death I consoled her while in Rome; Paulina, who has left the 
reverend and admirable (sanctum et admirabilem) Pammachius to inherit 
both her vows and property, to whom also I addressed a little book 
on her death; Eustochium, who is now in the holy places, a precious 
necklace of virginity and of the church; Rufina, whose untimely death 
overcame the affectionate heart of her mother; and Toxotius, after whom 
she had no more children. You can thus see that it was not her wish to 
fulfil a wife’s duty, but that she only complied with her husband’s longing 
to have male offspring.?! 


That is, according to Jerome, Paula would have preferred to live in total 
continence, but chose to act as a chaste wife and obey her husband. It 
was only after his death that she attached herself to Jerome and set 
about to establish monasteries for women in the Holy Land. We should 
perhaps take special notice of the repute among relatives and friends 
that Paula's marital chastity brought her, long before she decided to 
become a celibate. A chaste reputation was also an idealized norm, and 
chastity and obedience must have been viewed as the burdens as well 
as the virtues of the married life. 

As mentioned above, with the rise of ascetic piety, virgins ranked 
far above married women in the eyes of the church. These attitudes 
created something of a dilemma for those who advocated marriage. 
Ambrose of Milan, Augustine's mentor, had to walk a thin line: “The 
bond of marriage is not thus to be shunned as though it were sinful, but 
rather declined as a galling burden."*? He also wrote a treatise for his 


see L. Michael White, “Finding the Ties that Bind: Issues from Social Description,” 
in Social Networks in the Early Christian Environment, 7-14. Whereas Paula stringently 
resisted allowing her daughter Eustochium to marry, her son, Toxotius, also a Christian, 
married into another aristocratic Roman family and had a daughter, whom he named 
Paula. 

9! Ep. 108.4: his, inquam, orla maioribus et fecunditate ac pudicitia probata primum viro, dein 
propinquis et totius urbis testimonio, cum quinque liberos edidisset —Blesillam, super cutus morte eam 
Romae consolatus sum, Paulinam, quae sanctum et admirabilem virum et propositi et rerum suarum 
Pammacchium reliquit heredem, ad quem super obitu eius parvum libellum edidimus, Eustochium, quae 
nunc in sanctis locis virginitatis et ecclesiae monile pretiosissimum est, Rufinam, quae immaturo funere 
pium matris animum consternavit, et Toxotium, post quem parere desivit, ut intellegeres eam non diu 
servire voluisse officio coniugali, sed mariti desiderio, qui mares optabat liberos, oboedisse. 

52 De viduis 13.81 (PL 16.273): Non ergo copula nuptialis quasi culpa vitanda, sed quasi 
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sister Marcellina, who was a consecrated virgin. He mentions among 
other things the troubled life of a married woman, a life that a holy 
virgin could avoid:” 


Let us compare, if it pleases you, the advantages of married women 
with that which awaits a virgin. Though the noble woman (mulier nobilis) 
boasts of her abundant offspring, yet the more [offspring] she bears, the 
more she suffers. Let her count up the comforts of her children, but 
let her likewise count up the troubles. She marries and weeps (plorat).?* 
How many vows she makes with tears. She conceives and she grieves 
(graviscit). Her fecundity brings her trouble before offspring. She gives 
birth and gets sick (aegrotat). How sweetly the pledge (pignus), which 


necessitatis sarcina declinanda. The passage continues: Lex enim astrinxit uxorem, ut in laboribus 
et in tristia filios generet, et conversio ejus ad virum sit, quod ei ipse dominetur. Ergo laboribus et 
doloribus in generatione filiorum addicitur nupta, nonvidua: et dominatui viri sola subditur copulata, 
non virgo (“Even the law obligates a wife, so that she must bear children in labor and in 
sorrow and her desire should be to her man, since she is dominated by him [cf. Gen 
3:16; Song 7:10]. Therefore, the bride is bound to labors and pains in the bearing of 
children, but not widows; and the married [i.e., ‘coupled’] woman alone is subjected to 
a man who exerts dominion over her, but not the virgin.”). 

53 De virginibus 1.6.25-27: Conferamus, si placet, bona mulierum cum ultimis virginum. jacet 
licet fecundo se mulier nobilis partu: quo plures generavit, plus laborat. Numeret solatia filiorum, sed 
numeret pariter et molestas. Nubit et plorat. Qualia sunt vota, quae flentur. Concipit et gravescit. Prius 
utique impedimentum fecunditas incipit afferre quam fructum. Partuerit et aegrotat. Quam dulce pignus 
quod a periculo incipit, et in periculis desinit, prius dolori futurum quam voluptati in periculis enitur, 
nec pro arbitrio possidetur. Quid recenseam nutriendi molestias instituendi et copulandi? Felicium sunt 
istae miserae. Habet mater heredes sed auget dolores. Nam de adversis non oportet dicere, ne sanctissimi 
morum parentum animi contremiscant. Vide mi soror, quam grave sit pati, quod non oportet audiri. 
Et haec in praesenti saeculo. Venient autem dies quando dicant: Beatae steriles et ventres qui non 
genuerunt. Filiae enim huius saeculi generantur et generant: filia autem regni abstinet a voluptate viri, et 
a voluptate carnis: ut sit sancta corpore et spiritu. Quid ergo famulatus graves et addicta viris servitia 
replicem feminarum, quas ante jussit Deus servire quam servos. 

9 A wordplay, since ploro (“to weep, wail, or lament”) is particularly associated 
with funerals (rather than weddings). Also virgins were often enlisted for the funeral 
processions. So compare the lament of Heracles (from Sophocles’ Trachiniae) as quoted 
in Latin by Cicero, Tusc. disp. 2.9.21: Heu! virginalem me ore ploratum edere, quem vidit nemo ulli 
ingemescentem malo! (Ah! that my mouth utters virgins’ laments, whom no one ere saw 
groaning over anything ill.") 

55 Another wordplay, since gravesco (literally “to become heavy or grave") can mean 
“to become pregnant" (i.e., the visibly swollen abdomen) and “to be embarrased” or 
*become grievious." 

56 Another wordplay, since aegroto means both “to become sick" (as in morning sick- 
ness) and “to become mentally distressed or depressed" (as in postpartem depression). 
But there may be an even darker side, since maternal mortality in birthing was a serious 
concern as well. 

57 Pignus can mean either a pledge, a wager, or children. Here it probably means the 
children produced by the sexual union. So see n. 69 below where it is used in this sense 
in one of the epitaphs. Compare also the use for children in Statius, Sılviae 2.1.86-7. 
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begins from danger and ends in danger, brings forth in danger what will 
bring pain before pleasure, and yet is not possessed at will.°® Why speak 
of the troubles of nursing, of childrearing, and of coupling? These are the 
miseries of those who are fortunate. A mother has heirs, but it increases 
her sorrows. We dare not speak of the adversities lest the minds of even 
the holiest (sanctissimi) parents should tremble. Consider, my sister, how 
hard it must be to bear what one ought not even hear about. Yet, this is 
in the present age. But “the days shall come when they shall say: “Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bore [Lk 23:29]. For the 
daughters of this age are conceived, and conceive; but the daughter of 
the kingdom refrain from lust for a man and the pleasures of the flesh, 
that she may be holy in body and in spirit (sancta corpore et spiritu). Why 
should I further speak of the painful servitude and slavish duties due to 
their husbands by wives,” to whom God previously gave the command 
to serve more than slaves. 


Ambrose thought it was not only morally superior but far less trouble 
not to marry at all. Jerome—not to mention Paula or Melania—took a 
more negative view. Augustine, however, took something of a mediating 
position on the good of marriage over against the extreme views on 
both sides of the issue of others in his day. Even so he painted a very 
dark picture. 

Before I turn to the epigraphic material, I shall briefly summarize 
how the ideal of a Christian marriage was depicted, drawing mostly 
on Augustine but supplemented from Jerome and Ambrose. Sexual 
activity in married life was only acceptable for the purpose of begetting 
children, and both spouses were expected to live a life in chastity 
based on this norm. It was especially important that the husband lead 
a chaste life since he was superior to his wife both by nature and 
according to the Scripture, as it came to be understood in the teaching 
of the church concerning original sin. Childbirth was considered both 
a punishment of woman and a duty towards her husband. No matter 
how chastely a wife and her husband lived, their children would always 


58 This is a difficult passage to understand but most likely refers to the high rate of 
neonatal and infant mortality. 

59 For the wife as the “domestic slave" (famula) of the husband in Augustine, see 
Contra Faust. 22.30—1; De bono coniug. 6.6; De coniug. adult. 2.8.7-8; Serm. 332.4.4; 392.4; 
Enn. in Psalm. 143.6. Cf. B. Shaw, “The Family in Late Antiquity,” 28-9. 

99 Elizabeth A. Clark, *Heresy, Asceticism, Adam, and Eve: Interpretations of Gene- 
sis 1-3 in the Later Latin Fathers," in Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith, 362-66. Augustine’s 
De bono coniug. was a reply to Jovinian, but without denigrating marriage to the same 
degree as Jerome; cf. Augustine, Retractationes 2.48.1 (CSEL 36.1567). 
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be considered conceived in sin. A married couple knew that they always 
ranked lowest in the moral hierarchy of the church behind continent 
widows and especially virgins. 


Ecclesiastical Prescription and Popular Piety: The Epigraphic Evidence 


In the preceding discussion I have attempted to explicate the emerg- 
ing sexual norms as preached in the Latin church of the late fourth and 
early fifth century. Despite extreme differences of opinion on the under- 
lying theological questions, the norms themselves are usually expressed 
or encoded in some key terms that we have seen repeated through- 
out: pudicitia or castitas (“chastity”), casta (“chaste”) and pudicissima (“very 
chaste”), sanctissima (“very holy”), oboediere/ oboedientia (“obey” and “obe- 
dience”), fidelis (“faithful,” i.e., baptized), and continentia (“continent or 
celibate”). We are now in a position to address the question whether 
there are any traces of this ideal in popular Christian practice. In 
order to do so we shall look at early Christian epitaphs commemo- 
rating spouses. My analysis of Christian patterns of commemoration 
is based on two groups of epitaphs from the city of Rome dating to 
the fourth and fifth centuries CE. The first group of epitaphs com- 
prises 991 inscriptions from the catacombs of Domitilla and Callistus 
on the Via Ardeatina, published in volumes 3 and 4 of the Jnscriptiones 
Christianae Urbis Romae (ICUR). The second group comprises another 
136 fourth and fifth-century epitaphs from church burials at St. Peter’s 
(the Vatican) and St. Paul’s outside-the-walls (on the Via Ostiensis), 
published in volume 2 of the /CUR.9' Combined the corpus yields a 
total of 1,127 epitaphs all dating roughly to the era of Augustine and 
Jerome. 


Commemoration and the Christian Ideals of Marriage 


Commemoration of the dead using complimentary epithets was a com- 
mon feature of the epigraphic habit among both pagans and Chris- 
tians. Yet a survey shows some differences in practice. A typical epitaph 
for a deceased wife from the pagan corpus at Rome which uses such 
epithets reads: 


9! Edited by G.-B. de Rossi, new series completed and edited by A. Silvagni and 
A. Ferrua (Rome: Pontifical Institute for Christian Archaeology, 1922-1964). 
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To the Divine Shades: [in memory] of Flavia Aphrodite, his dearest 
(carıssimae) and well deserving (bene merenti) wife, Quintus Memmius 
Daphnus made [this epitaph]. 


The commemoration of Christian women from Rome may now be 
illustrated through a number of characteristic epitaphs, after which we 
shall return to discuss some patterns in the use of epithets in these 
commemorations. 

The term of relationship virgineus/a is not found among the principal 
epithets which we shall discuss below, but certainly deserves to be men- 
tioned. We meet it in the Christian epigraphic material in epitaphs 
commemorating spouses as a term of relationship to tell the reader that 
the spouses had entered marriage when they were still virgins. This 
term of relationship is likewise found in other pagan epigraphic mate- 
rial from Rome, but only very infrequently. A typical Christian example 
reads:5*: 


Aurelius Abundantius made this [in memory] of his incomparable (incom- 
parabilt) wife (virginea) of perfect innocence (innocentiae) and admirable 
chastity (mre castitatis) Aurelia Melitia. She lived with her husband (vir- 
gineus) 9 years, 3 months and ? days and lived 23 years 11 months and 20 
days. She was buried in peace 17 January. 


Here we note that the innocence and chasüty of the wife is heavily 
emphasized, but it is in large measure a comment on the fact that she 
was fourteen years old, a typical age for women, when they married. 
In this case and others 1t 1s not possible to know for sure if a vow of 
sexual continence was observed through the course of the marriage. 
It is noteworthy, however, that no children are mentioned, but she 
died young during the childbearing years. In an even more interesüng 
epitaph Probilianus is commemorating his virginea: 


62 CIL 6.18280: D M Flaviae Aphroditae coniugi carissimae bene merenti Q Memmius Daphnus 
Jecit. See below Table 1 for further information regarding the pagan material used here. 

63 The term is mentioned in 9 epitaphs in the samples from /CUR 2-4 analyzed 
here, but not once in the CIL 6 sample of pagan epitaphs discussed below (cf. Table 1). 

64 All references to Christian epitaphs are to the survey samples from /CUR 2-4. 
Lacunae in the epitaphs are marked by elipsis ( ... ). I have decided not to “fill in 
the blanks" in the Latin texts by resolving the many standard abbreviations in Latin 
epigraphic custom. The abbreviations should be understandable from the translations. 

65 ICUR 3.9673: totius innocentiae et mire castitatis incomparabili Aur Melitiae virginiae sue Aur 
Abundantius fecit q vixit cum virginio suo ann vun mens t d xxi... et vixit annos xxiii mens xi d xx 
d xvi kal fe in pace. On this use of virgineus/a see C. Vogel, “Facere cum virginia (0) sua (-0) 
annos," Revue de Droit Canonique 16 (1996) 355-66. 
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Probilianus [made this in memory of] his wife (virginea) Felicitas(?) whose 
faithfulness (fidelitatem), chastity (castitate) and blamelessness (bonitate) all 
the neighbors experienced when she preserved her chastity during her 
husband's (virgineus) 7 years of absence. She was buried in this holy place 
30 January. 


It is obviously an important point for Probilianus to make that his wife 
had lived in chastity during his long absence and that all the neighbors 
knew about it. 

Other inscriptions to wives are much shorter than the ones just 
quoted, but they are nevertheless very concerned to emphasize the 
chastity and holy mores of the deceased. In his epitaph to his wife 
Aurelius Ampliatus writes: 


[in memory of] Aurelia Bonifatia his incomparable (incomparabili) wife, a 
woman of true chastity (castitatis) who lived 25 years, 2 months, 4 days 
and 6 hours. Aurelius Ampliatus with their son Gordianus [made this].% 


About Tertulla it is said that she was obedient to her husband: 


to Tertulla, sweetest (/dul/cisseme [sic]) wife who showed obedience (obse- 
quio) [towards her husband] in all things. She lived 42 years, 6 months 12 
days and predeceased her husband. She was buried in peace 17 June.® 


The epitaph to Appias(?) stresses that her obedience was the duty of 
bearing children: 


Appias(?) is lying in this tomb invisible for her relatives, lamented by her 
children, lamented by her husband. She was chaste and obeyed modestly 
the duties of married life. She had children, dear pledges (pignora) of the 
marriage bed. She does not live in this sad tomb, but close to Christ in 
heaven. She was buried 24 August 392. Her husband Restitutus [made 
this] memorial ...*? 


These examples are fairly typical of the commemoration of Christian 
wives in the catacomb burials. It seems obvious that the husbands who 


96 ICUR 4.10953: ... tati virginiae suae Probilianus queius fidelitatem et castitate et bonitate 
omnes vicinales experti sunt quae annis n vit absentia virgini sui suam castitatem. custodivit unde in 
hoc loco sancto deposita est wt kal febr. 

97 ICUR 3.7445: Aureliae Bonifatiae coniugi incomparabili verae castitatis feminae quae vixit ann 
xxv m tt dieb uu hor vi Aurel Amplicatus cum Gordiano filio. 

68 [CUR 2.4249: ..lcisseme et omni obsequio ..referende coiugi Tertulle ..ue vixit annos xlii m vi d 
xu praecessit in pace dep xv kal tul. 

69 ICUR 2.4827: ... ias hoc tegitur ..uperis invisa ..sepulcro ... bilis haec suboli ..ebilis ista viro 
... la verecundo serbabit tura cubili ... dit et prolem pignora cara tori ..n tamen haec tristes habitat 
post limine sedes ... sed Cristo sidera celsa tenet ... quae vixit annus p m xxxvi ... Restitu ... 
maritus com... ...it. For pignus (“pledges”) as children see also n. 57 above. 
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dedicated these epitaphs were eager to show the world, God, and them- 
selves that they had lived a married life in chastity and obedience. I 
find it interesting that they all seem to be in accordance with the nor- 
mative terminology for the married life put forward by Augustine and 
Jerome. It cannot be overemphasized that epitaphs like these are hardly 
ever found in the pagan epigraphic material from imperial Rome. In 
keeping with the preaching discussed earlier, Christian husbands were 
exhorted to be more chaste than their wives. Therefore there is every 
reason to believe that husbands by emphasizing their wives’ chastity 
and faithfulness at the same time emphasized their own chastity and 
honor. This becomes even more clear when we look at the dedications 
made by Christian wives to their husbands. 

Most of the epitaphs dedicated by wives to their husbands are short 
and modest. A good example is the commemoration of a certain Quira- 
cus, whose wife, not atypically, does not even name herself: 


for her well deserving (benemerentt) husband Quiracus with whom she 
lived 16 years, his wife made [this epitaph]. He lived 40 years, 3 months 
and ? days and was buried in peace 12 February.” 


But even a short epitaph may contain important information like the 
one dedicated to Hermiantis(?): 


The tomb (locus) of Hermiantis(?) and Redempta. Redempta made this 
[memorial] to her husband Hermiantis. You gave me all the comfort I 
needed.”! 


Two longer epitaphs explain in more detail what a wife expected and 
had received from her husband: 


Felix of holy faith (sanctae fidet) is resting in peace, but his love and care 
is remembered by his friends forever. He was known as comforting and 
compassionate towards everybody. Acrippina made this [memorial] to 
her sweetest (dulcissimo) husband with whom she lived for 3 years and 10 
months without any wound on her mind. He lived in this world for 32 


years and was buried 20 August in the consulship of Valentinian, most 
noble child, and Victor [i.e., 369]. 


70 [CUR 3.9759: Quiraco cogiugi venemerenti fec uxor cum quem fecit annos xvi vix ... s xxxx 
mes tres dies vü ... ri idus feb in pace. 

7! [CUR 3.7770: locus Hermi.. ac Redemptae Redempta feci.. coiugi suo He ... a quo omne 
so(laciu habui). 

7? [CUR 2.4165: Felix sanctae fidei vocitus vit in pace cuius tantus amor et caritas retenetur ab 
amicis in aevo qui cum esset fuit. solacius, misericors omnibus notus Acrippina fecit dulcissimo suo 
marito cum quem vixit sine lesione animi annos in et m x fuit in saeculum quod vixit annos xxxu dep 
xi kal sept Valentiniano n p et Victori conss. 
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Friends also play an important role in the epitaph that Quirilla dedi- 
cated to her beloved husband Verus: 


Here lies Verus who always spoke the truth and deserved after his death 
to be buried in St Peter’s. The tomb contains his bones but his soul has 
been received in heaven. Due to all his virtues his sweet friends miss 
him. I your lover (amatrix) Quirilla dictated these verses, I who after your 
death wanted to kill myself, but fearing God’s demands promised to live 
a chaste life hereafter. Verus lived 56 years in this world.” 


Here we notice that Quirilla describes her marriage as a very pas- 
sionate relationship. She characterizes herself as her husband's amatrix 
(“lover,” but it can mean either “beloved,” as a sweetheart, or “mis- 
tress”) and claims that she would have committed suicide had she not 
adhered to God’s demands. This is quite exceptional. Wives obviously 
expected their husbands to be comforting and compassionate. This is 
in accordance both with the literary evidence and with the epitaphs 
dedicated by husbands to their wives. Where husbands expected their 
wives to be chaste and faithful, wives expected care and comfort from 
their husbands. 


Patterns of Commemoration and the Use of Epithets 


These examples are generally representative of Christian commemo- 
ration for spouses in our two samples. The major shift in epitaphs 
for Christian women may now be analyzed in greater detail in com- 
parison with how epithets are used in pagan epigraphic materials.” 
In the pagan epitaphs from imperial Rome the most popular epi- 
thets used to characterize the deceased spouse (whether husband or 
wife) were: bene merens (“well deserving”), dulcissimus/a (“sweetest”), caris- 
simus/a (“dearest”), sanctissimus (“very holy”), and pientissimus/a (“very 


73 [CUR 2.4226: hic Verus qui semper vera locutus / post mortem meruit in Petri limina / sancta 
iacere ossa tenet tumulus mens est / in celo recepta huius vita bona requirunt dulces amici / hos Quirilla 
tibi dictabit versus amatrix / quae post morte tua vului me ferro necare / sed dni praecepta timens casta 
me in futuro promitto / quinguaginta et sex Verus duxit per saecula messes. 

74 A survey of the uses and patterns in pagan commemoration may be found in my 
article “Interpreting Epithets in Roman Epitaphs," in The Roman Family in Italy: Status, 
Sentiment, Space, ed. B. Rawson and P. Weaver (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997) 169-204, and 
in my forthcoming monograph, Roman Familial Relationships: The Evidence of the Epitaphs 
(Rome: “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, forthcoming). The results of these studies were used 
in Table 1 below. 
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pious/dutiful”).” In the Christian epitaphs the picture changes in some 
significant ways. Here bene merens and dulcissimus/a are still widely used, 
but otherwise a new range of epithets such as virgo (“virgin”), ® innocens 
(“innocent”),” fidelis (“faithful,” i.e., baptized), castissimus/a and pudicis- 
simus/a (both meaning “very chaste”)” are frequently found. Of the 
most frequently used Christian epithets only sanctissimus/a 1s also found 
regularly in the pagan epigraphic material. The differences in choice of 
epithets between the pagan epitaphs and the early Christian epitaphs 
from Rome are summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1: Distribution of Epithets in Pagan and Christian Epitaphs?? 
Pagan Epitaphs (CIL 6)®° Christian Epitaphs (ICUR 2—4)?! 


Most Used Epithets percentage actual number percentage actual number 


Bene merens 30 663 30 147 
Dulcissimus/a 12 262 19 92 
Carissimus/a 12 257 4 2I 
Pientissimus/a 10 226 I 3 


75 In both pagan and Christian epitaphs it is normal to use the superlative of the 
characterizing epithet. 

76 Virgo here is categorized as an epithet since it is being used this way in the 
epitaphs. 

77 Innocens is often used of children or adolescents; at times it may be synonymous 
with virgineus/a. So see ICUR 3.9673 (above at n. 65). It is worth noting that even this 
usage seems to be contradictory to Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, so Ennar. en 
Psalm. 50.10 (quoted above at n. 48); cf. Sermo 165. De civ. dei 22.22, however, does use 
the term, with some ambiguity, to refer to baptized infants: etiam parvulos. baptizatos, 
quibus certe nihil est innocentius, aliquando sic vexant ... (“for so they [demons] sometimes 
vex baptized infants, than whom surely nothing is more innocent ...”). This usage may 
also be reflected in the epitaphs. 

78 "There does not seem to be any appreciable difference in the meaning of the two 
terms since both mean “marital chastity” and do not imply total sexual continence; so 
see ICUR 3.7445 (above at n. 67). It may well be, however, that the cognates castus/a — 
castissimus/a were favored by Christians because pudicitia was a traditional pagan term; 
cf. below at n. 95. It may also be the case that in later (medieval) usage castitas came to 
be more or less synonymous with continentia, but not here. 

79 In this Table only those epithets are listed which occur statistically at a rate of 
one percent or more of the total in each sample. The findings are reported both as a 
percentage and in the actual number of occurances. The percentages are based on the 
total number of epithets in each sample. 

80 The distribution of pagan epithets is based on an analysis of a representative sam- 
ple of 3,179 epitaphs from CIL 6, all from the city of Rome. Among these inscriptions a 
total of 2,220 epithets are found characterizing the relationship between dedicator and 
commemorated. For references see above n. 74. 

3! The 1,127 Christian epitaphs from JCUR 2-4 contain a total of 483 epithets. 
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Pagan Epitaphs (CIL 6) Christian Epitaphs (ICUR 2—4) 


Most Used Epithets percentage actual number percentage actual number 


Optimus/a 5 113 = u 
Sanctissimus/a 2 52 3 I2 
Incomparabilis I 31 I 5 
Innocens = = 6 30 
Virgo = = 3 15 
Fidelis — = 2 8 
Castissimus/a = = 3 13 
Pudicus/a & = = I 5 
Pudicissimus/a 

Aggregates 72% 1,604 739983 351 
Total of all Epithets [2,220] [483] 


In the pagan epigraphic material from Rome carissimus/a (“dearest”) 
and dulcissimus/a (“sweetest”) together with the widely used bene merens 
(“well deserving”) are the epithets preferred to characterize a commem- 
orated spouse.*! These epithets are likewise relatively frequent in the 
Christian epigraphic material from Rome. In fact, as the statistical sur- 
vey shows, bene merens is used in exactly the same proportion among 
pagans and Christians, while the affectionate dulcissimus/a is actually 
more frequent among Christians.® By contrast, the seemingly religious 
term sanctissimus/a, while common to both, is rather infrequent in the 
total scheme of commemorative practice with no significant increase 
among Christians. 

More interesting, however, is the fact that epithets connoting chastity 
and faith (i.e., the terms virgo, pudica/-ıssima, and castissima) have become 
more conspicuous in the Christian usage. More importantly, all occu- 
rances of these key epithets that I have analyzed from the /CUR sam- 
ples, with but a few exceptions, refer to women, primarily wives. We 
can see the overall picture when we look at the use of epithets more 


#2 Examples of other, less frequent epithets found in pagan usage include terms such 
as: ingenuosissimus (CIL 6.26112); infelicissima (6.26115); and animae bonae (6.26473). Given 
the unusual and even singular nature of some of these epithets, it is difficult to see them 
as typical of ordinary commemorative notions or practice. ‘The same holds true for the 
less frequent Christian epithets in n. 83 below. 

53 Examples of other, less frequent epithets found in the Christian samples incude 
terms such as: digna (ICUR 4.9415); ob amorem et affectionem (4.9422); and palumba (4.9762). 

9* I am referring specifically to the sample from CIL 6 used to construct Table 1; see 
n. 79-80 above. 

85 This term is often used of children who are commemorated by their parents. 
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generally in the commemoration of women in the /CUR samples. In 
the samples from JCUR 3-4 (the catacomb material) the great major- 
ity of commemorations for spouses that employ epithets—73.4% (102 
out of 139)—are for wives, while only 26.6% (37) are for husbands.” 
Over all in the catacomb sample only 58.2% of the commemorations 
are for females; therefore, the women receive an inordinate percentage 
of the epithets. A similar pattern of epithet usage predominantly for 
females is at work in the sample of inscriptions from the two basilicas 
(ICUR 2). Here 67.7% (21/31) of the spouses commemorated with epi- 
thets are female while only 32.3% (10/31) are male, and yet males make 
up 57.9% (77/133) of the total of persons commemorated in the basilica 
sample. 

This usage of epithets is striking, especially given the fact that men 
are generally commemorated more often by far in usual pagan and 
Christian practice. Both among pagans and Christians, however, the 
use of epithets is more common for women than men.” In other words, 
the extensive use of these epithets represents a pattern of commemo- 
ration by the men—whether pagan or Christian—for their deceased 
wives. In the case of the two Christian samples from /CUR, however, it 
1s of additional interest that there 1s a higher percentage of women com- 
memorated in the catacomb sample, while in the basilica sample, the 
ratio of males to females is more typical of pagan epigraphic patterns.®® 
This fact may suggest that there is a socio-economic or class difference 
between the two Christian samples, since the basilica group tends to 
be associated with more aristocratic circles. Table 2 shows the distri- 
bution of the most frequently used epithets characterizing commemo- 


86 For the purposes of the statistical analysis that follows we must distinguish between 
the number of epitaphs, the number of commemorations, and the number of epithets, 
since a single epitaph (i.e., the inscribed titulus placed over or beside the burial loculus) 
might contain commemorations for more than one individual. Thus, commemoration 
here refers to an individual mentioned by name. Similarly, any individual so commem- 
orated might receive zero, one, or more than one epithet. 

87 In general the ratio of males to females in all epitaphs from the pagan sample of 
CIL 6 is 1.28:1 (2,119/1,654). In CIL 6 the use of epithets occurs in 932 commemorations 
for spouses; of these, 600 (64.496) are for wives, while 332 (35.696) are for husbands. 
This yields a sex ratio for the use of epithets of 0.55:1 (males:females) which is very low 
on the male side compared to pagan epitaphs generally (1.28:1). In other words, pagan 
wives tended to be commemorated by the use of epithets more often than husbands. 

88 See next note (Table 2) for the statistical data on the Christian samples. 

89 The basilica sample appears to be heavily biased. In general, by the fifth century 
only well-to-do Christians or those who were clergy or otherwise closely connected to 
the church could obtain the right to burial within these two churches, but especially St. 
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rated women in these same samples from the Christian catacombs and 
basilicas respectively. 


Table 2: Distribution of the Top Ten Christian Epithets by Gender” 


Catacomb Sample?! Basilica Sample”? 

Epithet Used male female tot. female male female tot. % female 
Bene merens 53. 7 130 60 9 8 17 47 
Dulcissimus/a 39 37 76 49 12 4 16 25 
Carissimus/a 5 15 20 75 o I I 100 
Virgo I 9 10 go o 5 5 100 
Fidelis [o 7 100 o I I 100 
Pudicissimus/a o 5 5 100 = 
Sanctissimus /a I 7 8 87.5 o 4 4 100 
Incomparabilis o 4 4 100 o I I 100 
Innocens 10 14 25 56 2 4 6 66.6 
Castissimus/a o 5 5 100 I 7 8 87.5 
Totals for Top 10° 109 180 290% — 62.11 24 35 59 59.3 


Some important patterns are suggested by this data. Husbands, wheth- 
er pagan or Christian, tended to commemorate their wives using epi- 
thets more often than the reverse. One might suspect that this says 
something about the cultural value of wives generally—a badge of 


Peters. On the other hand, it should be noted that a fair number of epitaphs from the 
catacomb of Callistus (in contrast to Domitilla) represent church hierarchy. 

°° On the Christian side the general sex ratio for all persons commemorated in 
the catacomb sample (/CUR 3-4) is 0.72:1 (426/594), while the ratio for the use of the 
epithets in this list is 0.61:1 (109/190) i.e., the use of epithets is still higher for femles than 
males. In the basilica sample (/CUR 2) the general sex ratio for all epitaphs is 1.38:1 
(77/56), while the ratio among the top ten epithets is 0.69:1 (24/35), i.e., almost the 
inverse (1:1.46, inverting the fraction as 35/24) of the general ratio. This is not the place 
to discuss the difference between sex ratio in the pagan and Christian samples, but it 
should be obvious that wives were commemorated very frequently in all materials using 
epithets, and that the commemoration of females was very important to the Christians 
who buried their dead in the catacombs. 

9! From the sample of ICUR 3-4. 

92 From the sample of JCUR 2. 

93 It should be noted that there are more epithets than the total number of inscrip- 
tions that use epithets since many of the epitaphs employ more than one. The samples 
given in the preceding section illustrate this pattern. 

9 In four instances fragmentation of the inscription means that the gender of the 
commemorated is indeterminate. Among the epithets in Table 2 this fact is significant 
only for the term innocens (one instance) in the catacomb sample, but it also means that 
the sum of the columns for males and females does not equal the acutal total. 
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honor to their husbands—rather than about the nature of the epithets 
per se. Yet, it should be evident from the distribution that the distinc- 
tively Christian epithets connoting holiness and chastity were primarily 
used to commemorate females, while the epithets used for Christian 
males remained much more in line with the pagan heritage. If we cal- 
culate the use of the three key terms connoting marital chastity (virgo, 
pudicissma, and castissima) we find that they are used for women in 95% 
(19/20) of the occurances in the catacomb sample and 92.3% (12/13) of 
the occurances in the basilica sample, with the aggregate being 93.9% 
(31/33). Even so these three epithets combined still make up only 6.8% 
(33/483) of all the epithets used by Christians to commemorate spouses. 
It is even more noteworthy perhaps that the key epithet complex pudi- 
cus/ a—pudicissimus/a does not occur at all in the basilica sample while 
castissimus/a is, if anything, even more conspicuously used of both hus- 
bands and wives.” 

By contrast, the traditional pagan triad of epithets (bene merens, dul- 
cissimus/a, and carissimus/a) still constitutes 53.8% (260/483) of all the 
epithets used by Christians, the same proportion (53.7%, 1182/2,200) 
found in pagan usage of these terms. If distributed by gender, however, 
the Christian usage is even more striking, since these traditional pagan 
terms make up 66% (142/215) of the top ten epithets for females but 
88.1% (118/134) of the top ten epithets for males. At the same time, 
the two Christian samples show some notable differences in their appli- 
cation of these traditional pagan epithets to men and women. In the 
catacomb sample, whenever the “pagan triad” is used it is applied to 
women 57.1% of the time (129/226), but in the basilica sample only 
38.2% of the time (13/34). What this means is that among Christians 
the “pagan triad” of epithets is applied to women roughly half of the 
time (54.6%, 142/260) when epithets are used; however, when men 
receive epithets— only 38.4% (134/349) of the occurances—they almost 
always come from these three traditional pagan terms (88.1%, 118/134). 

At this point it does not seem unreasonable to conclude that Chris- 
tian preaching about marital chastity and ethical mores actually made 
an impression on married couples at Rome. Or at least it shows what 
they thought was important to display in their epitaphs. How they actu- 
ally lived their lives at home they took with them to the grave. Here 
we must again take note of the fact that the majority of these epithets 


% Although this may be a result of the relatively small size of this sample, but cf. 
n. 78 above. 
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come from the husbands and thus reflect what was viewed as norma- 
tive in their culture. In some ways their cultural values had not changed 
much from pagan times, especially in the epithets used to commemo- 
rate men. Yet Christian preaching did make an impact, especially in 
what had come to be valued about their wives. In epitaphs dedicated 
to wives matronal chastity was emphasized by husbands, if for no other 
reason than because it simultaneously displayed the chastity of the wid- 
owed husbands and thus their married life. It accrued to the husband’s 
honor to honor his wife. At the same time, this means that the soci- 
etal values by which honor was measured were at least beginning to 
reflect elements of Christian morality. At least some married couples 
were prepared to say by means of their epitaphs that they adhered 
to the moral prescripts of the church and could accordingly expect to 
obtain salvation—even if only a “thirty fold harvest.” 
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“THE MIND IS ITS OWN PLACE” 
DEFINING THE TOPOS 


Johan C. Thom 


The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of 
Heav’n. 


(Milton, Paradise Lost 1.254-55) 


Introduction 


Topos has become a key term in both classical and New Testament 
scholarship.' Even a superficial survey of articles published by NT 
scholars will reveal that the term topos occurs with increasing frequency 
in titles, while still more studies are devoted to topoi without using the 
term in the title. Within the context of the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature's Hellenistic Moral Philosophers and Early Christianity Group, 
the topoi of friendship, frank criticism, moral progress, and the pas- 
sions have all been extensively and productively discussed in the last 
five years, and they remain a central interest for this group. 


! For classical scholarship, see especially Hermann Wankel, “Alle Menschen müs- 
sen sterben': Variationen eines Topos der griechischen Literatur" Hermes 111 (1983) 
129-54; Laurent Pernot, “Lieu et lieu commun dans la rhétorique antique,” Bulletin de 
l'Association. Guillaume Bude (1986) 253-84. For a brief, but programmatic survey of the 
topos in New ‘Testament studies see Abraham J. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and 
the New Testament,” ANRW II.26.1 (1992) 267-333, esp. 320-25. This article also con- 
tains important references to earlier work on the fofos in classical literature (320 n. 252). 

2 The work on topoi by this group has appeared in several publications: see John 
T. Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the 
New Testament World (NovTSup 82; Leiden: Brill, 1996); John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Graeco- 
Roman Perspectives on Friendship (SBLSBS 34, Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 1997); David 
Konstan and others, Philodemus: On Frank Criticism (SBLTT 43, Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars 
Press, 1998). Forthcoming publications include: John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Passions and 
Progress in the Hellenistic World; David Armstrong, Philodemus: On Death and Philodemus: 
On Anger; V. Tsouna, Philodemus: On Household Management and On Arrogance (all four latter 
books will be published in the SBL Writings from the Graeco-Roman World series). 
Future topoi to be discussed will probably include nAeovs&ia (greed), wealth and poverty; 
protuia (love of honor or fame); óuóvora (concord or harmony); piety (evoépeta, pietas); 
and the /opos on household management. 
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There 1s no doubt that much of this interest has been stimulated 
by Professor Abraham Malherbe, both through his own work and 
doctoral dissertations directed by him, as well as through his enduring 
influence on former students and colleagues. This essay is in direct 
response to some of the observations Malherbe made on the topos in 
his survey entitled “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” 
originally completed in 1972, updated in 1987, and finally published 
in 1992, as well as in the “Retrospective Analysis" on the same topic 
presented at the 1990 SBL Annual Meeting.’ 

Why the interest in topoi? There is broad consensus that investiga- 
tions of ancient topoi enrich our understanding of the moral and reli- 
gious context of the NT and may make important contributions to the 
interpretation of specific NT passages.* There is less clarity, however, 
about what topoi are, and how they function in the NT. The term topos 
is usually used loosely to cover a whole range of phenomena, includ- 
ing rhetorical patterns of argumentation, literary themes, motifs and 
clichés, as well as conventional treatments of moral and intellectual 
subjects. As 1s well known, modern use of the term goes back to Ernst 
Curtius. In his seminal study European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages 
he asserts that topoi originally had a rhetorical function as “intellectual 
themes, suitable for development and modification at the orator's plea- 


sure ..." They were originally rhetorical aids “towards composing ora- 
tions," but towards the end of Antiquity they *become clichés, which 
can be used in any form of literature ..."? Curtius’ work has stimulated 


a still-ongoing debate, but there is a growing consensus that his descrip- 
tion of the development and nature of the topos is both too vague and 
oversimplistic.? Despite progress made by recent scholars, we still lack a 


3 Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 320-25; “Hellenistic Moral Philosophy and the 
New ‘Testament: A Retrospective Analysis” (Unpublished paper presented at the SBL 
Annual Meeting, New Orleans, November 1990) 27. The paper gives a brief history of 
the article; see esp. 23-25. 

* See, e.g., Malherbe’s application of the topoi regi prradergias and regi fjovytac to 
1 Thess 4:9-12 (“Hellenistic Moralists," 321-24). 

> Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (tr. Willard R. 
Trask; Bollingen Series 36; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953; reprint 1990) 
70; German: Europäische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (8th ed.; Bern: Francke, 1973) 


6 Cf. the articles of Wankel (“Alle Menschen müssen sterben") and Pernot (“Lieu et 
lieu commun") for references to this debate. See also Peter Jehn, ed., Toposforschung: Eine 
Dokumentation (Respublica Literaria 10; Frankfurt: Athenäum, 1972); Max L. Baeumer, 
ed., Toposforschung (Wege der Forschung 395; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1973); Dieter Breuer and Helmut Schanze, eds., Topik: Beiträge zur interdiszi- 
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precise description of the topos which takes cognizance of all its various 
meanings and uses. Malherbe correctly identifies “the lack of preci- 
sion in describing a fopos" as one of the “problems that have not been 
addressed.’ 

In this essay I want to consider some of the issues that need to be 
discussed if we want to obtain greater clarity regarding fopot. I should 
emphasize, however, that this is an exploratory survey, and that I do 
not intend to give detailed answers to these questions. At most I will 
attempt to indicate some of the lines of investigation that need to be 
developed further. Before we look at the issues, it may be helpful to 
review some recent discussions by NT scholars on this subject. 


Views of the Topos in NT Scholarship 


In a 1953 article entitled “The Topos as a Form in the Pauline Paraene- 
sis," David Bradley proposed that the term topos be used for “the treat- 
ment in independent form of the topic of a proper thought or action, 
or of a virtue or a vice, etc.”® According to him, the topos is one of “the 
traditional ethical forms" used in NT paraenesis alongside others, such 
as the Haustafeln, or catalogues of vices and virtues.? After considering 
passages from Greek and Jewish texts on topo: such as confidence, wine, 
and speech, he concludes that as regards composition, 


these /opoi are all self-contained, unitary teachings which have but a 
loose, and often even an arbitrary, connection with their context. The 
order in which the passages ... appear could be altered without loss of 
meaning or of value for the teachings of the individual topoi involved. 
They are in reality strung together in much the same way in which the 
pericopes of the Sermon on the Mount have been joined, sometimes 
by means of Stichwörter, more often without any connection between the 
adjacent topoi being apparent.!? 


‚plinären Diskussion (Kritische Information 99; Munich: Fink, 1981); Lynette Hunter, ed., 
Toward a Definition of Topos: Approaches to Analogical Reasoning (Houndmills, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire: Macmillan, 1991). 

7 Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moral Philosophy,” 24-25. See also his Moral Exhortation, a 
Graeco-Roman Sourcebook (LEC 4; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986) 14.4; “Hellenistic 
Moralists,” 320 n. 252. 

8 David G. Bradley, “The Topos as a Form in the Pauline Paraenesis,” JBL 72 (1953) 
238-46. This article is based on his doctoral dissertation (“The Origins of the Hortatory 
Materials in the Letters of Paul” [Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 1947]), 
which was unfortunately not available to me. 

9 Bradley, “Topos as a Form,” 240. 

10 Thid., 243. 
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As to the form of the topos, Bradley finds “that its distinctive character- 
istic is that it is composed of more than one sentence dealing with the 
same subject. Thus a topos may consist of an aggregation of proverbs 
or other short teachings on the same topic.”!! On the question of subject 
matter Bradley observes “that they [sc. topoi] include a wide variety of 
topics, but have a common denominator in that they are always related 
to the problems of daily life and give practical advice on matters of 
thought and action which have general, if not universal applicability.” !? 
The topos has the same function as “catalogues of vices and virtues ... ; 
tables of duties ... ; collections of proverbs ... ; [and] illustrations from 
the lives of great men,” namely, to provide the Hellenistic teacher with 
“a stock of answers somewhat stereotyped in form and content which 
could be used as needed” when confronted with recurrent questions 
from hearers or pupils.'? Finally, according to Bradley a topos deals with 
a question that is of a general, rather than a specific nature; it is not 
addressed to a particular problem facing the community. 

I have dwelt on Bradley's article at some length because of the 
considerable influence it has had.' The main merit of this article lies 
in pointing out that NT authors like Paul made use of established 
Hellenistic topoi, but I believe Bradley is on the wrong track when he 
attempts to analyze the topos as a “form” among others in keeping with 
the principles of Form Criticism. 

Bradley's approach was taken still a step further by Terence Mul- 
lins.'^ Mullins thinks it is possible to describe the form more precisely 
than Bradley does. By analyzing Bradley's examples, Mullins discovers 
"four recurring elements": 


There are three essential elements: an injunction urging that a certain 
course of behavior be followed or avoided; a reason for the injunction; 
and a discussion of the logical or practical consequences of the behavior. 
An optional element is the citing of an analogous situation to the one dealt 
with in the Topos.!” 


11 fid. 

12 Thid., 244. 

13 Ibid., 246. 

14 Ibid., 239-40, 243-46. 

15 See most recently Hermann von Lips, “Die Haustafel als ‘Topos’ im Rahmen 
der urchristlichen Paränese: Beobachtungen anhand des 1. Petrusbriefes und des Titus- 
briefes,” NTS 40 (1994) 261-80, esp. 265 n. 20. 

16 Terence Y. Mullins, “Topos as a New Testament Form,” JBL 99 (1980) 541-47. 

V Thid., 542. 
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In other examples he finds still another optional element, a refuta- 
tion.'® Mullins is critical of Bradley’s description of the topos’s function: 


The Topos as a stereotyped form had a more important function for 
Paul and the philosophers than to serve up ready-made nuggets for 
answering common questions. What the Topos supplied was a set of 
conditions which measured the adequacy of the answers which the user 
made to common questions. Anyone using the Topos would give a 
clear indication of the behavior required, would give a reason why that 
behavior was required, and would indicate one or more consequences 
which might be expected from such behavior. Its function, therefore, was 
to assure the speaker or writer that he had given the kind of answer 


to the question which his audience would be most likely to accept as 
valid.!? 


As has been pointed out by John Brunt, the characteristics of topor 
Mullins identified are not true of all topor.” Mullins has indeed been 
misled by Bradley’s very narrow selection of examples. The formal 
elements Mullins listed in fact belong to the rhetorical elaboration of 
an argument or thesis commonly taught and practiced in the Graeco- 
Roman world;?! they are not specific to topoi. As I shall point out below, 
it is questionable whether the topos should be considered a literary form 
in the strict form-critical sense. Mullins’ recognition of the way topoi are 
often elaborated, however, has merit. 

Brunt also criticizes Bradley's idiosyncratic, non-classical, use of the 
term topos. According to him, “the term topos does not appear to have 
been used at all in classical sources for the kind of general teachings 
that make up the subjects of Bradley's topoi.”?? Brunt finally questions 
Bradley's view that topoi did not address a specific situation; whether or 
not a topos is situational depends on the context.?? 


18 Tbid., 547. 

19 Ibid., 546-47. 

2 John C. Brunt, “More on the Topos as a New Testament Form,” JBL 104 (1985) 
4957500. 

?! See Burton L. Mack and Vernon K. Robbins, Patterns of Persuasion in the Gospels 
(Foundations & Facets: Literary Facets; Sonoma: Polebridge Press, 1989) 31-67, esp. 5I- 
57; Burton L. Mack, Rhetoric and the New Testament (GBS; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1990) 41—47. 

22 Brunt, “More on the Topos as a New Testament Form,” 496-98. He seems 
unaware, however, of the meaning of the term in rhetorical sources such as the 
Progymnasmata, or its use in philosophical writings; see the discussion below. 

23 Thid., 499—500. 
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A different approach, more in line with the rhetorical tradition as 
represented by Ernst Curtius and Heinrich Lausberg, is taken by Wil- 
helm Wuellner.** He points out that according to ancient views of the 
topos, it has a twofold function: an argumentative-enthymematic func- 
tion, as well as an elaborative-descriptive one.” A similar distinction 
between “strategic” and “material” topoi is used by George Kennedy in 
his New Testament Interpretation Through Rhetorical Criticism.” 

Other NT scholars deliberately opt for a relatively vague definition 
of topoi, describing them as stereotyped, miniature moral essays,” or in 
Malherbe’s words, “as traditional, fairly systematic treatments of moral 
subjects which make use of common clichés, maxims, short definitions, 
and so forth, without thereby sacrificing an individual viewpoint.” 

‘To summarize the results of this brief survey of the way recent NT 
scholars suggest we use the term topos: It is clear that according to them 
its use falls into at least two broad categories, namely, the rhetorical or 
strategic topos, and the moral or substantive topos, although these two 
categories are sometimes confused. Bradley’s topos belongs to the latter 
category. Considering only this type of topos, we see that the relationship 
between its form and content remains problematic, and that there is 
uncertainty about its function and Sitz im Leben. Since many scholars 
purport to base their own view of the topos on ancient usage of the 
term, we will next briefly consider its terminological history. 


History of Topos as Technical Term 


Although it is difficult to pinpoint its first use, the technical term topos 
appears to have its origin in the Greek sophistic and rhetorical tradition.” 
I am not going to discuss the rhetorical fopos in any detail. This is a 
complex and well-traversed field, and limitations of space do not allow 


24 Wilhelm H. Wuellner, “Toposforschung und Torahinterpretation bei Paulus und 
Jesus,” NTS 24 (1978) 463-83. See the description of Curtius’s and Lausberg’s views 
below. 

23 “Eine argumentativ-enthymematische und eine amplifikatorisch-darstellerische 
Funktion” (Wuellner, *Toposforschung und Torahinterpretation," 467). 

2 George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation Through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984) 20-22. 

27 Robert W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God: The Problem of Language in 
the New Testament and Contemporary Theology (New York: Harper and Row, 1966) 255-56; 
W. G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (GBS; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973) 39. 

28 Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 144. 

29 See Pernot, “Lieu et lieu commun,” esp. 255-60, 271-75. 
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me to make more than a few general observations.?? 

The Greek word tönog and its Latin equivalent locus of course nor- 
mally mean “place” or “region.”*! Topoi in ancient rhetoric thus refer 
to the “places” in which arguments may be found, that is, the gen- 
eral headings under which one may search for material for one’s argu- 
ment.” As such it forms part of the inventio. According to Heinrich 
Lausberg, it has to be kept in mind that 


the inventio is not viewed as a creative act ... , but as a discovery through 
remembrance (analogous to the Platonic concept of knowledge): the 
ideas suitable for the speech are already subconsciously or half-con- 
sciously available to the orator as copia rerum [material] to draw upon 
and need only be awoken by the correct memory technique and be kept 
awake 1f possible ... by constant practice. Memory is thus viewed as a 
spatial whole, into specific areas ( places": téxot, loci) of which individual 
ideas are divided. By asking the correct questions ... the ideas hidden in 
the loci are called into memory.? 


It is clear that already in Aristotle the topos covered a spectrum of mean- 
ings ranging from the more formal to the more substantive. George 
Kennedy, in discussing Aristotle, distinguishes between “common” or 
“strategic” topoi on the one hand, which provide lines or strategies of 
argumentation, such as the much used a fortiori type of argument, and 
“material” topor, such as questions of ways and means, war and peace, 
imports and exports, in deliberative speeches, on the other hand.? Even 


59 See for a survey Josef Martin, Antike Rhetorik: Technik und Methode (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft 2; Munich: Beck, 1974) 107-19; Pernot, “Lieu et leu commun.” 

5! LSJ, s.v. Tönog; Oxford Latin Dictionary, s.v. locus. Most of the other “meanings” listed 
in these dictionaries derive from the normal meaning. 

32 Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 2.26.1; Theon, Progymnasmata (Spengel 106.14-17). 

53 “Die inventio wird nicht als ein Schöpfungsvorgang ... , sondern als Finden durch 
Erinnerung (analog der platonischen Auffassung vom Wissen) vorgestellt: die für die 
Rede geeigneten Gedanken sind im Unterbewußtsein oder Halbbewußtsein des Red- 
ners bereits als copia rerum vorhanden und brauchen nur durch geschickte Erinnerungs- 
technik wachgerufen und durch dauernde Übung ... móglichst wachgehalten zu wer- 
den. Hierbei wird das Gedächtnis als ein ráumliches Ganzes vorgestellt, in dessen 
einzelnen Raumteilen (‘Orter’: tönoı, loci) die einzelnen Gedanken verteilt sind. Durch 
geeignete Fragen werden ... die in den loci verborgenen Gedanken in die Erinnerung 
gerufen" (Heinrich Lausberg, Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik: Eine Einführung für Studie- 
rende der klassischen, romanischen, englischen und deutschen Philologie [8th ed.; Munich: Max 
Hueber Verlag, 1984] 24). All translations are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

34 The term was already in use before Aristotle; see George A. Kennedy, trans., 
Aristotle, On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civic Discourse (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991) 


55 New Testament Interpretation, 20—21; Aristotle, On Rhetoric, 46 n. 71. 
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in the latter case, these topoi were seen as “topics” to be used, rather 
than fully worked out arguments. ‘The tension between form and con- 
tent in the meaning of topos soon gave rise to confusion: Quintilian, for 
instance, polemicized against the use of the term to refer to “topics” 
such as “against luxury and adultery and so forth;” he wants to restrict 
its use to mean “places of arguments, in which arguments lie, and from 
which they may be taken.” He was, however, fighting a losing battle.’ 

In the later development of rhetorical theory and practice that we 
find reflected in the Progymnasmata handbooks, the topos 1s defined as *a 
discourse [Aóyoc| elaborating a matter that is agreed upon, whether a 
fault or a virtue.” As such it may, for example, be contrasted with 
a thesis (Oois), because the latter deals with a disputed matter.” It 
also differs from the ekphrasis (Expeaotc), since the latter is a “mere” 
description of lifeless things, whereas the topos is concerned with matters 
involving choice, and also demands a moral judgment of the speaker.” 

In moral and philosophical writings topos as a technical term is used in a 
sense that can loosely be translated as "topic." I only cite two examples 
to illustrate this use. The first comes from the Epicurean philosopher 
Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism: 


36 Quintilian, Inst. 5.10.20: “locos appello non, ut nunc intellegitur, in luxuriem 
et adulterium et similia, sed sedes argumentorum, in quibus latent, ex quibus sunt 
petenda" (“By topoi I do not mean, as is now understood, ‘against luxury and adultery 
and so forth,’ but places of arguments, in which arguments lie, and from which they 
may be taken"). 

37 Cf. also Wankel, “Alle Menschen müssen sterben," 131-32. 

38 Theon, Progymn. (Spengel 106.5-6): Tóxoc oti Aóyog ab&muxóc ópoXoyovuévov 
TOCYUATOS Trot Guaetiatos Tj Avdgayadnuarog (“A topos is a discourse [Adyos] elab- 
orating a matter that is agreed upon, whether a fault or a virtue"). Cf. also Hermo- 
genes, Progymn. 6: ʻO tomog 6 xowoóc NYOOAYOQEVÖLEVOT AVENOL Éyev TOD óuoAoyovuévov 
noayuarog (“The so-called common topos entails elaboration of a matter that is agreed 
upon”). 

39 Hermogenes, Progymn. 11.28-30: Avapéget ó& tónov Å YEoıs, Sti Ó uèv TÖnog Eotiv 
óuoAoyovuévou zoóyuoarog avEnots, 1) è Oéow åupioßntovuévov nedyuaros tog 
(“The thesis differs from the topos, because the topos is an elaboration of a matter that 
is agreed upon, while the thesis is an investigation of a disputed matter”). 

^? Cf. Theon Progymn. (Spengel 119.7-14): 8aqéoev è GAMiAwV mEdtov uév, óu 6 
u&v TÖNOG megi vOv x MEOALEEGEMS otv, Ù SE ëxpoao và Toà negi TOV Onpoyov 
xal AEOAGETWV YIVETAL, Sevtegov ÖE Sti Ev LEV TH TOM và nocyuara OzoyyéAXovrec 
EODTIVEHEV xoi thv HEetéoav yvouny T] xonocó Tj Patra Aéyovtes elvan, £v è t Expocoer 
Wii] TOV TEayLatov éotiv T] amaryyekta (“They differ from one another, in the first place, 
because the topos is concerned with matters involving choice, while the ekphrasis mainly 
has to do with lifeless things not subject to choice; and in the second place, in the topos, 
when we describe things, we also add our judgment, saying whether they are good or 
bad, while in the ekphrasis we find a mere description of things"). 
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el copoc | ta xeg[i] abtov avadyce|tat voic pihow usta alae |onciac. * 
TO tolvvv oz Evil ov Ev [t]at Töne tovtw|[t | Crytovpevov, ei cog[dc tà | 
negli abtov åvaðýcetafı | tolle iñoc peta zxoo[enct | ac ... 

Whether a wise man will communicate his own (errors) to his friends with frankness. 
As for the matter which is explored by some on this topic, {namely} 
whether the wise man will communicate his own {errors} to his friends 
with frankness ...*! 


The text contains a section heading (italicized in the Greek and both 
in the translation), one of twelve in the extant portion of this treatise, 
which is then referred to as a “topic.” The title of this topos is in the 
form of a question, as are the other eleven section titles in On Prank 
Criticism: 


(1) Fre. 53: “Whether they will declare things of their own and of one 
another to their fellow-students.” 

(2) Frg. 56: “[Whether it seems to us that one will slip up in accord 
with| the [perfection] of reason [by means of what is precon- 
ceived.]” 

(3) Erg. 67: “Whether he will also speak frankly to those who do not 
endure frank criticism, and to one who is [irascible] ...” 

(4) Erg. 7o: “How will he handle those who have become angry 
toward him because of his frank criticism?” 

(5) Frg. 74: “Whether he is well-disposed toward us; whether he is 
intense in his goodwill; whether he has jettisoned some of the 
things charged against him, even if not perfected in everything; 
whether toward us and toward [others] [he will be] thankful ...” 

(6) Frg. 81 (=83 N): “Whether a wise man will communicate his own 
{errors} to his friends with frankness.” 

(7) Fre. 88 (294 N): “How will we recognize the one who has endured 
frank criticism graciously and the one who is pretending {to do 
so}?” 

(8) Col. Ia: “...[to distinguish] one who is frank from a polite disposi- 
tion and one who is so from a vulgar one." 

(9) Col. XXa: “...how, [when they recognize] that some of their 
number are more intelligent, and in particular that some of them 
are teachers, do they not abide frank criticism?” 


*! Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frg. 81.1—9; ed. and trans. Konstan, et al., Philodemus: 
On Frank Criticism, 84-85. 
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(10) Col. XXIb: “[Why does womankind not accept frank criticism 
with pleasure?]” 

(11) Col. XXIIb: *Why is it that, when other things are equal, those 
who are illustrious both in resources and reputations abide (frank 
criticism} less well {than others)?" 

(12) Col. XXIVa: “Why is it that old men are more annoyed {by 
frankness}??? 


This example illustrates two points I want to emphasize: (a) In the first 
place, questions are very commonly used in moral and philosophical 
writings as “titles” of topor, as may easily be demonstrated by, for exam- 
ple, the titles of Philodemus’ writings, the diatribes of Musonius Rufus, 
Plutarch’s Moralia, the chapters of Epictetus’ Discourses, and Maximus 
of Tyre’s Philosophical Orations.^ (Whether these titles are original or 
the work of a redactor, is immaterial for our purpose.) As such, they 
become important markers for the presence of topoi. (b) Secondly, a 
topos such as frank criticism (magenoia) may itself consist of subordinate 
topoi. 
My second example comes from Hierocles the Stoic’s discussion of 

marriage: 

"Ev 5€ vj negi tot yåuov xoi tis MadomoUas tóny etéoç oti xal 6 ts 

noAvrexviag hoyos. 


To the topos on marriage and the procreation of children also belongs the 
discussion [Aóyoc] about having many children. 


We may note the following: (a) The topos itself may again contain 
subtopics, such as “having many children” (noAvtexvia). (b) The topos 
of modvtexvia is here referred to as a Aóyoc, which may simply be trans- 
lated “subject,” but more probably indicates an extensive discussion. 
(c) The title of the topos On marriage and the procreation of children is indi- 
cated by the preposition negi, here translated “on.” The use of neei (or 
in the Latin de) to indicate topoi is even more common than using the 
interrogative form. 


?? For these headings, see Konstan, et al., Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, 8-9. 

43 Cf. also Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 320-21. 

4 Quoted in Stobaeus, Anth. 4.24a.14 = H. von Arnim, Hierokles, Ethische Elementar- 
lehre (Papyrus 9780): Nebst den bei Stobüus erhaltenen ethischen Excerpten aus Hierokles (Berliner 
Klassikertexte 4; Berlin: Weidmann, 1906) 55. For the construction of det£og with v cf. 
Philo, De vita Mosis 2.235. 

^ For the translation “subject” cf. LSJ, s.v. Aóyoc VIII (“thing spoken of, subject- 
matter”); and Malherbe's translation of the passage (Moral Exhortation, 103). For Aöyog as 
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In modern literary criticism, the term fopos has come to be used for 
any conventional or recurring theme or expression, often in a pejorative 
sense as “cliché.” As we have seen, modern literary study of topoi is 
heavily influenced by Ernst Curtius! work, European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages, which is itself a study of the development of various literary 
topoi. Curtius’ notion of the topos is described by one of his students, 
Heinrich Lausberg, as follows: 


The topos [in the sense of E. R. Curtius] is an infinite ... idea which, 
through schooling, literary tradition, or similar educational means has 
become the common possession of at least certain social groups within a 
cultural circle (for instance, of young people, of poets), and is now applied 
finitely by an author to his finite ... subject in an extensive ... or short 
(allusive ... ) form.*s 


Examples of topoi discussed by Curtius are the puer senex (“the aged 
boy”) and the locus amoenus (“the ideal landscape")." His description of 
topoi as clichés, which now have a pejorative meaning, is unfortunate.” 
As Hermann Wankel proposes, we should rather use the term topos in a 
neutral sense for recurring themes, images, arguments, and so forth— 
this could cover a spectrum of uses, from the very unimaginative and 
conventional, on the one hand, to the creative and original, on the 
other.” 


Proposals for Using the Term Topos 


Against the background given above I wish to make a few suggestions 
about the use of the term topos in NT and related research. 


“discussion” cf. LSJ, s.v. IIL.2, V1.3; also the definition of a topos as an elaborated Aóyoc 
given by the Progymnasmata (quoted n. 38 above). 

46 Heinrich Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for Literary Study, ed. 
David E. Orton and R. Dean Anderson; trans. Matthew T. Bliss, Annemiek Jansen and 
David E. Orton (Leiden: Brill, 1998) 494 n. 1. The quotation originally comes from 
Lausberg’s abridgment of his larger work: Elemente, 38-39, $83. 

47 European Literature, 98-101, 183—202. 

^9 A strict distinction is made between the rhetorical topos and Curtius's “common 
place" by Pernot, “Lieu et lieu commun,” 253-54, 271. He also cites E. Mertner, “Topos 
und Commonplace," in Toposforschung: Eine Dokumentation, ed. Peter Jehn (Respublica Lit- 
eraria 10; Frankfurt: Athenäum, 1972) 28-34; George A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion 
in Greece, vol. 1 of A History of Rhetoric (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963) 102; 
George A. Kennedy, Classical Rhetoric and Its Christian and Secular "Tradition from Ancient to 
Modern Times (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press; London: Croom Helm, 
1980) 71-72. 

^9 Wankel, “Alle Menschen müssen sterben,” 132-33. 
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I think it must have become obvious that when modern scholars use 
the term topos, they do not use it in a strict classical sense (whatever that 
may mean).? At the same time, it is important to distinguish carefully 
between the various denotata of the term when used to describe and 
interpret ancient texts. In this regard, I suggest that it would be useful 
to keep in mind the Graeco-Roman phenomena associated with this 
term in Antiquity, such as we have encountered in the previous section 
of this essay. Although the term topos is used in different contexts, I sug- 
gest that the notion of an ordered cognitive space underlies all these 
uses. Some of the principles according to which this space is organized 
may be universally valid (such as those underlying the strategic rhetor- 
ical topot), but on the whole, the topography of this cognitive space is 
culturally determined. Something that is a fopos in one culture may not 
be so in another: a topos depends upon, and expresses, a cultural con- 
sensus.?! (This conclusion obviously has important implications for the 
problem of determining the cultural roots of the NT.) 

Despite this common ground, I think it is useful to distinguish three 
types of topoi. 

The first type may be called the logical or rhetorical topos: these would 
be the “strategic” topoi, providing lines of argumentation or schemes 
of thought rather than “material” ideas.? A very common example of 
this type in the NT is the argument a minore (e.g., Matt 6:30: “If God 
so clothes the grass of the field, which 1s alive today and tomorrow is 
thrown into the oven, will he not much more clothe you?”) or a maiore 
(e.g., Matt 5:44-45: “But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, so that you may be children of your Father 
in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and on the unrighteous”).°° 

The second type would be the literary topos. Literary topoi consist of 
literary themes or motifs that are used over and over again, often only 
as an allusion, and not in a worked-out form. Wankel provides an 
excellent discussion of the well-known classical example, *Everybody 


50 See especially the discussion by Pernot, “Lieu et lieu commun." 

5! Cf. the notion in the Progymnasmata that a topos is about something that is agreed 
upon (references in n. 38 above). 

?? See the valuable survey by Edward P. J. Corbett, Classical Rhetoric for the Modern 
Student (3d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1990) 94-143. Cf. also Pernot, “Lieu 
et leu commun," 256-71. 

53 All NT translations are from the NRSV. 
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has to die."* Because of the non-literary nature of most NT texts, this 
type is perhaps not that well-represented in the NT. A possible example 
may be the younger-son motif in the Parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 
15:11-32). The “gloominess” of the apparently pious person in Matt 
6:16 is another example.’ 

The third type is the moral or philosophical topos. It is a “material” topos 
like the second type, and the difference between them is not always 
clear-cut. An important difference for our purposes is that although 
these topoi may often function simply by way of allusion or implication, 
we do find lengthy treatments of them in Hellenistic moral writings. 
It is on this topos that I want to concentrate in the rest of this essay; 
when I use the term topos in what follows, I therefore mean the moral 
or philosophical topos. 

A topos may be distinguished from another topic by its traditional 
subject matter, evidenced by the fact that it recurs in the writings of 
different authors, and by the conventional treatment it receives.” If 
we, for example, just glance at the titles of works representing different 
philosophical schools such as Philodemus' treatises (Phld.), the diatribes 
of Musonius Rufus (Mus.), Plutarch's Moralia (Plut.), the chapters of 
Epictetus’ Discourses (Epict.), Maximus of Tyre’s Philosophical Orations 
(Max. Tyr), and the Hellenistic Pythagorean treatises (Pyth.), we find 
that the following topics are treated over and over again: 


(a) Marriage (Phld., Plut., Mus., Pyth.), sexual love (Phld., Mus., Plut., 
Max. ‘Tyr. ), the household (Phld., Pyth.), parents and children 
(Mus., Epict., Plut., Pyth), the role of women (Mus., Pyth.) 

(b) Friendship, frank speech and flattery (Phld., Plut., Epict., Max. 
Tyr.) 

(c) Education and training (Phld., Mus., Plut, Epict., Max. Tyr., 
Pyth.) 

(d) Statesmanship (Phld., Mus., Plut., Pyth.) 





54 Wankel, “Alle Menschen müssen sterben." 

55 The younger son is often depicted as the cleverer or the hero in folk tales. If 
this fopos is indeed at work in the parable, Jesus is using it to confound the audience’s 
expectation: the “hero” is neither the younger nor the elder son, but the father; see 
J. €. Thom, “Gelykenisse en betekenis,” Scriptura 9 (1983) 30-43. 

56 See for discussion and references to ancient texts Hans Dieter Betz, The Sermon on 
the Mount: A Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, Including the Sermon on the Plain (Matthew 
5:33-7:27 and Luke 6:20-49) (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995) 420-21. 

57 See Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 144-45; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists," 320— 
21. 
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(e) Anger and other passions (Phld., Plut., Epict., Max. Tyr., Pyth.) 
(f) Pleasure and pain (Plut., Max. Tyr.) 

(g) Tranquility and equanimity (Epict., Max. Tyr., Pyth.) 

(h) Progress in virtue (Mus., Plut., Epict., Max. Tyr.) 

(1) Vices (Phld., Mus., Plut.) 

(j) Personal adornment (Mus., Epict., Pyth.) 

k) Justice (Pyth. [numerous fragments |) 

(D Different ways of life (Biot) (Phld., Mus., Plut., Epict., Max. Tyr.) 
(m) Wealth and poverty (Phld., Plut., Epict.) 

(n) Providence, fate and suffering (Phld., Plut., Epict., Max. Tyr., 
Pyth.) 

(o) Piety and the gods (Phld., Plut., Epict., Max. Tyr., Pyth.) 





Such lists may easily be extended if we cast our net wider to include 
other Graeco-Roman writings as well.?? 

Although authors from different traditions may differ in their treat- 
ment of a topos, there appears to be a common approach which may 
best be expressed as a shared set of questions. We have already seen 
how Philodemus discusses the topos of nagenoia, frank criticism, in terms 
of a series of questions. Another example is Aristotle’s treatment of 
friendship. (Nicomachean Ethics Bks. 8-9), in which he attempts to answer 
questions? such as: 


(a) What is the definition and basis of friendship? (Eth. Nie. 8.2.1—4; 
9.4.1-9.6.4) 

(b) What kinds of friendship are there? (Eth. Nic. 8.1.7; 8.3.1; 8.4.6) 

(c) What is the perfect form of friendship? (Eth. Nic. 8.3.6) 

(d) Is it possible for bad people to be friends? (Eth. Nic. 8.1.7; 8.3.2) 

(e) Is it possible to have many true friends? (Eth. Nic. 8.6.2; 9.10.1-6) 
( Is it possible for people of unequal status to be friends? (Eth. Nic. 
8.7.1-6) 

g) What are the claims of friendship? (Eth. Nic. 8.12.8-8.13.1) 

(h) What are the reasons for disputes between friends? (Eth. Nic. 
8.13.2—9.1.8) 

(i) How should a conflict of claims of different friends be handled? 
(Eth. Nic. 9.2.1-10) 





59 For a more complete list, see André Oltramare, Les origines de la diatribe romaine 
(Lausanne: Payot, 1926) 301-6. This work was not available to me; it is cited by 
Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 321 n. 253. Cf also the topoi treated by Malherbe, 
Moral Exhortation, 144-61. 

59 The term Aristotle uses is &stogic. 
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(j) Under what circumstances may a friendship be dissolved? (Eth. 
Nic. 9.3.1—5) 

(k) Is friendship necessary for happiness? (Eth. Nic. 9.9.1-10) 

( Do we need friends more in prosperity or in adversity? (Eth. Nic. 
9.11.1-6) 


In this way, the topos becomes a collection of theses (S€oetc), that is, issues 
to be debated. The individuality of an author is perhaps to be found 
not so much in the questions asked, but in the way they are answered, 
although there is often substantial agreement between various authors 
about the answers as well. 

The moral universe in the Graeco-Roman world is thus divided 
into regions or Zopor, each with its own internal structure, based on 
the questions it is meant to answer. Jopoi are also connected to one 
another in terms of a variety of semantic relationships: the topos of 
friendship, for example, is related to that of frank criticism, but also 
to topoi such as marriage and family, patronage, citizenship, piety, and 
self-sufficiency,®! each of which in turn is again linked to other topoi. 
The topical landscape forms a intricate network of relationships. When 
we speak of the form of a topos, we should in the first place think of 
its internal semantic structure and its interconnectedness with other 
topoi. The textual realization of a topos, on the other hand, may differ 
widely depending on the rhetorical requirements of the context. I 
would therefore, for example, hesitate to speak of the Haustafeln as a 
topos, as some scholars do: the Haustafeln 1s rather a specific literary form 
in which the topos of household duties is expressed. 

Once the moral world has been mapped out in terms of topor, an 
author can use these topoi as points of reference: he does not have to 
describe the topic in detail; a few reminders are sufficient. By using 
topoi, an author at the same time embeds his own text in the moral and 
cultural discourse of his time and evokes a wider sphere of resonance 


60 In Philodemus, IIeoi oixovoutac col. 12.28 a tönog is a topic; this topic is then 
treated as a thesis. Cf. Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," ANRW 11.36.4 
(1990) 2387; see esp. 2394: “[Philodemus’] ‘Tegi tagenoiac’ is organized, at least par- 
tially, as a series of answers to problems (tönoı).” The relation between a topos and a 
thesis 1s discussed by Pernot, “Lieu et lieu commun," 253-84, esp. 275-83. 

9! See on the latter Abraham J. Malherbe, “Paul’s Self-Sufficiency (Philippians 
4:11), in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testa- 
ment World (NovTSup 82; ed. John T. Fitzgerald; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 125-39. 

62 Contra von Lips, “Die Haustafel als “Topos,” 265. Von Lips does not think there 
is enough evidence to consider the Haustafeln a literary form. 
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than can be explicated in a particular text. A topos may thus also 
provide an underlying coherence to a text that is not immediately 
obvious on the surface. 

Whether or not a topos has a contextual or situational relevance, 
surely depends on the way the author uses the topos. A topos is clearly 
not identified with a particular Sitz im Leben. As we have seen, a moral 
topos is often amplified in the form of theses, questions of a general 
nature. Just as a thesis may be applied to a specific situation and thus 
become an hypothesis (bnödeorg), a topos may evidently also be used to 
throw light on a real-world situation. In the Epistle to the Philippians, 
for example, Paul can base his depiction of the true Christian commu- 
nity on a topical typology of friendship; in 1 Thess 4:9-12 he uses the 
topos negi fjovy(ac to warn the church against 1solationism.9* 

My final suggestion concerns the value of topoi for the interpretation 
of texts. One obvious benefit is that a good understanding of the topoi 
present in a text helps to identify the issues involved and to locate 
the text within the cultural and moral discourse of the time. Jerome 
Neyrey's identification of the topos of true deity underlying Heb 7:3 
provides a good example from the NT A Hellenistic example would 
be the Pythagorean Golden Verses. This is an early Hellenistic moralistic 
text which I have treated in detail elsewhere.” Most scholars consider 
this poem to be a mere compilation of unconnected sayings, but if we 
consider it from a topical perspective, a different picture emerges. Here 
I confine myself to two passages. 

tov & (Xov oet toed pihov bots GELOTOS. 
meaéou 6’ eine Aóvyovo' Zeyouol T EMmMeEdiwovot. 
und’ £y0ouoe pilov 00V Guaetddos elvexa uxofic, 
Óqoa ðúvy: Sbvauts yao avayuns Eyybdı vaiet. 


53 Cf. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 255-56. 

6t John T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the Light of Some Ancient Discussions of 
Friendship," Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech, 141-60, esp. 157-60; Malherbe, 
“Hellenistic Moralists," 321-24; cf. also 324: “[Paul] was aware of the temptations that 
faced a group like his Thessalonian church, and ... he used the topoi appropriate to the 
situation to guard against them" (my emphasis). 

65 For the heuristic value of topoi, see Baeumer, Toposforschung, xiv, 251. An impor- 
tant correction is made by Lothar Bornscheuer, “Bemerkungen zur Toposforschung," 
Müttellateinisches Jahrbuch 11 (1976) 314. 

66 Jerome H. Neyrey, “Without Beginning of Days or End of Life’ (Hebrews 7:3): 
Topos for a True Deity,’ CBQ 53 (1991) 439-55. See also the examples treated in the 
articles cited in n. 64 above. 

97 Johan C. Thom, The Pythagorean Golden Verses: With Introduction and Commentary 
(Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 123; Leiden: Brill, 1995). 
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Among others, choose as your friend him who excels in virtue. 
Yield to his gentle words and useful actions, 

and do not hate your friend for a small fault, 

for as long as you are able to do so. For ability lives near necessity. 


(Golden Verses 5-8)% 


Verses 5-8 refer to the topos of friendship: if we compare these verses 
with Aristotle’s list of questions regarding friendship,? we find allusions 
to questions (a) (the definition and basis of friendship); (b) (different 
kinds of friendship); (c) (the perfect form of friendship); (g) (the claims 
of friendship); (h) (the reasons for disputes); (i) (handling conflicts); and 
(j) (the dissolution of friendship). A good understanding of the topos thus 
helps to identify the issues involved and to locate the text within the 
broader moral discourse.” 

A topos may also help us to understand connections within the text 
between apparently unrelated material, as in Golden Verses 9-20: 


Taco. u&v otvoc tot, xeatetiv 6’ cidifeo tHvde 

IO YOOTEOS LEV MEMTLOTA xoi Unvov Aayveiyns TE 
xal Huuoü. xor|Enc Ô’ aioyodv mote TE wet’ GAOU 
ur’ iðin: xívvov ÔÈ AMOT ALOXUVEO CAUTOV. 
elta ômaroovvny Aoxelv Éoyo te AÓyo Te, 
und’ Gdroyiotw>s oavtòv Éyew negi undéev edie, 

15 GAAG và Ev, ic Havesıv TELOWTAL Gao, 
xoruara 8’ AAAoTE èv xvàoOot quet, AoT 6AEodaı. 
6000 è Öauovianor túyas PEOTOL dye’ £xovow, 
ñv àv uoipgav Eyng, tadtyV PEEE Wd’ &yavaxtet. 
i&o0o 68 noéxe nað’ Soov Sbvy, Ode 5é qoótev 

20 ot nAvu vois Gyatois toUtTMV TOAD Moiga didwotv. 


Know the above then, and accustom yourself to be master of the 
following: 

10 first of all, of your stomach, of sleep, of lust, 
and of anger. Never do anything shameful, neither with somebody else, 
nor on your own. Feel shame before yourself most of all. 
Furthermore, practice justice both in deed and in word, 
and accustom yourself not to be without thought about anything, 

15 but know that death has been destined for all, 
and that property is wont to be acquired now, tomorrow lost. 
But whatever pains mortals suffer through the divine workings of fate, 
whatever lot you have, bear it and do not be angry. 


68 Text and translation for this and the following passage from Thom, Pythagorean 
Golden Verses, 94—95. 

69 See above at n. 59. 

70 For a detailed discussion, see Thom, Pythagorean Golden Verses, 119—25. 
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It is fitting that it be healed as far as possible, and say to yourself as 
follows: 
20 Fate does not give very many of these sufferings to the good. 


(Golden Verses 9-20) 


Golden Verses 9-20 are based on the topos of cardinal virtues, which in 
turn consists of the smaller topoi on moderation (ompeoobvn, vv. 10-12), 
Justice (Sixonoovvn, v. 13), moral insight (peovyots, vv. 14-16), and courage 
(avdgeia, vv. 17-20). Simply recognizing these topoi already provides us 
with an underlying connective framework that is not immediately obvi- 
ous on the surface. A closer look further reveals meanings suggested by 
the juxtaposition and interplay of topoi, but not overtly expressed. One 
example: the topos of justice mentioned in line 13 includes as forms of 
injustice hybris (Pets) (1.e., transgressing one's limits as a human being), 
as well as nAeove&ia (greed). The moral insight mentioned in the next 
three verses (14—16) again refers to the limits of human existence, and 
contains an indirect warning against greed." This interaction takes 
place on the level of the topical substructure and 1s only recognized 
when one has detailed knowledge of the individual topor. 

A better understanding of the topo: involved may in the same way 
provide insight into the compositional integrity of NT texts such as the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5-7), which in the past has often been seen 
as a loose concatenation of passages, without strong internal cohesion.” 
One thinks, for example, of the topos of dtxatoovvy (“righteousness” or 
“Justice”), which appears to underlie most, if not all of the Sermon (cf. 
Matt 5:6, 10, 20; 6:1, 33). This entails, amongst other things, giving both 
God and human beings their due (c£, e.g., Matt 5:17-48; 6:9-14, 24; 
7:1-12) and the notions of due reward, fairness, balance, proportionality 
and reciprocity (e.g, Matt 5:3-11, 19-20, 43-48; 6:1-6, 14-15, 16-18; 
731-12, 21—27). Another topos encountered in the Golden Verses that also 
plays a role in the Sermon on the Mount is that of qoóvnoic (“moral 
insight"), which includes an awareness of the limits imposed by the 
human condition and a sense of priorities (c£, e.g, Matt 5:3, 6; 6:1, 


3-4, 6, 8, 17-18, 19-34; 7:13-14).* 








7! See ibid., 132-40, for a full discussion. 

7? See, e.g., Bradley, “Topos as a Form,” 243 (quoted at n. 10 above). The composition 
of the Sermon on the Mount is discussed in detail by Betz (Sermon on the Mount, 44-66). 

73 An excellent overview of the topos is provided by Albrecht Dihle, “Gerechtigkeit,” 
RAC ro (1978) 233-360. 

74 See on this topos Thom, Pythagorean Golden Verses, 135-39, 155, with the literature 
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Finally, the point of a passage may lie in its manipulation or adap- 
tation of a fopos that is assumed. Malherbe recently demonstrated how 
the topos of meoveEia is adapted and Christianized in Luke 12:13-34.” 
Another example from Luke illustrates the manipulation of a topos: In 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32), the apparent issue 1s 
duatoovvn, the question of the fairness of the father's treatment of both 
the younger and the elder son. It becomes clear, however, that both 
sons’ claims to justice are in fact based on nAeove£ia, greed, while the 
father's boundless love transcends the petty demands of a strict justice.” 


Conclusion 


In the words of Milton, “the mind is its own place" and has the ability 
to order and make sense of everyday experience by creating its own 
world of meaning. Topoi form part of this process of mental and cultural 
construction. By gaining insight into ancient topoi, we also enter the 
worldviews of ancient authors. 


cited there. 

7 Abraham J. Malherbe, “The Christianization of a Topos (Luke 12:13-34)," NovT 
(1996) 123-35. 

76 See on this parable also Thom, “Gelykenisse en betekenis.” 
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NOMOS PLUS GENITIVE NOUN IN PAUL 
THE HISTORY OF GOD’s LAW 


J. Louis Martyn 


Translating Nomos in Paul 


One hardly need mention, much less defend, the point that the word 
nomos (vöuog), usually translated “law,” plays a crucial role in the 
thought of numerous early Christian authors. Paul is alone, however, 
in using it numerous times and with sophistication in the locution nomos 
plus another noun in the genitive case. Listed in chronological order, 
the sixteen occurrences are as follows: 


Gal 6:2: 6 vönog tod Xetotot (“of Christ”) 
1Cor 9:9: ev và Mwiioéws vóu (“of Moses”) 
1Cor 9:21a: | &vouoc Beod (“of God") 

1Cor g:2ıb: — évvouoc Xeuotod (“of Christ") 


Rom 3:27a: [vóuoc] tæv £oyov (“of works") 

Rom 3:27b: — ótà vóuov niorewg (“of faith”) 

Rom 7:2: And Tod vóuov tot avdeds (“of the man/husband") 
Rom 7:22: TH vóuo tot 0200 (“of God") 

Rom 7:23a: tà VOU tob voóc uov (“of my mind") 


Rom 7:23b: èv ı® vouw ts Gucaetiag (“of sin") 
Rom 7:25a: vóu 9200 (“of God”) 
Rom 7:25b: | vóuo Anagtiag (“of sin”) 


Rom 8:2a: 6 vönog Tod zveUparoc tis Gofjc Ev Xowro “Inoot (“of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus”) 

Rom 8:2b: GO tot vóuov tis åuaotiaç xoi tod Havarov (“of sin and 
death”) 

Rom 8:7: To vóuo tot ðeoð (“of God") 

Rom 9:31: vonov dixaoovvns (“of righteousness”) 


In at least seven of these instances the locution is clearly a literal 
and specific reference to “the Law of Moses,” that Law being “the 
Law of God” (1Cor 9:9, 21a; Rom 3:27a; 7:2, 22, 25a; 8:7).! Some 


exegetes see the same referent in several or most—or indeed all—of 


' Concerning the expression in Rom 7:2, see now Will Deming, “Paul, Gaius, and 
‘the Law of Persons’: The Conceptualization of Roman Law in the Early Classical 
Period,” CQ 51 (2001) 218-30. 
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the remaining instances.? Others, however, confidently find that in a 
number of cases—usually four, Gal 6:2; 1Cor 9:21b; Rom 3:27b; and 
Rom 8:2a—Paul employs the term nomos in a “general” way to refer 
to a norm or a manner of life that is in some setting appropriate or 
customary.’ That is the interpretation proposed, for example, by H. 
Räisänen in his influential book Paul and the Law.* 

About Gal 6:2, Räisänen says, “The "law? of Christ is not literally 
a law ... Nomos is being used in a loose sense ... To fulfill the nomos 
of Christ is simply to live the way a life in Christ is to be lived” (80- 
81). Similarly, in 1Cor 9:21b, as in Gal 6:2: “the talk of "the law of 
Christ’ refers simply to the way of life characteristic of the church of 
Christ” (82). Regarding Rom 3:27b, he says, “[Here] nomos must be 
metaphorical; the new ’order of faith’ is being referred to” (52). And in 
Rom 8:2a Paul is not referring literally to Law; he “is speaking of the 
’order’ of the Spirit” (52). 

In a separate philological study Räisänen collected a great number of 
Greek texts, from Hesiod to Gregory of Nyssa and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, in which nomos is used in a general sense to speak of what is cus- 
tomary in some setting, that setting often being indicated by an accom- 
panying genitive noun (vönog noA&uov [the rules of war"] is frequent). 


? See, e.g., E. Lohse, “6 vóuoc tot nvevuatos ts Gofjc: Exegetische Anmerkungen 
zu Rom 8,2,” Neues Testament und christliche Existenz, ed. H. D. Betz and L. Schotroff 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1973) 279-287; P. von der Osten-Sacken, “Befreiung durch 
das Gesetz," Richte unsere Füsse auf den Weg des Friedens, ed. A. Baudis et al. (München: 
Kaiser, 1979) 349-360; H. Hübner, Das Gesetz bei Paulus (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1980) 118—129. Cf. more recently the interpretation of Rom 3:27b, Rom 8:2a, 
and Gal 6:2 in J. D. G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle Eerdmans: Grand Rapids, 
1998): The Law of faith is the Law that calls for and facilitates “the same sort of trust 
in God as that out of which Abraham lived” (641); the Law of the Spirit is “the positive 
side of the divided law" (646); in the locution the Law of Christ we see “that Jesus 
himself provided Paul with a model for the conduct prescribed by the law" (657). 

3 The general denotation is, in fact, the earliest meaning of the term nomos; see n. 5 
below. 

* Paul and the Law (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1983). E. P. Sanders finds the general 
meaning (“principle”) in Rom 3:27b and Rom 8:2a, but the Torah in Gal 6:2 (Paul, the 
Law, and the Jewish People |Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983] 15 n. 26, 97-98). See also M. 
Winger, “Meaning and Law,” JBL 117 (1998) 105-110, where an impressive linguistic 
analysis leads to the conclusion that “the burden of proof rests with those who argue 
that nomos in Paul's letters always refers to Jewish nomos" (110; see further nn. 7, 11, and 
23 below). 

5 “Sprachlilches zum Spiel des Paulus mit nomos,” Glaube und Gerechtigkeit: In Memo- 
nam Rafael Gyllenberg, ed. J. Kiilunen, et al. (Helsinki: Kirjapaino, 1983) 131-154. One 
does well to speak in this connection of a general employment of the term nomos, rather 
than to refer to it as a metaphorical or figurative use. For the history of the term shows 
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Polyaenus [Historicus], for example, speaks of walking vóuo nounfis, 
meaning to walk in a procession (Strategemata 5.5.2). And to Räisänen’s 
labors we can add the observation that Josephus and Philo use the locu- 
tion sometimes specifically to refer to the Torah (“the Laws of Moses" 
are “the Law of God;" Josephus, Ant. 11.121, 124, 130) and sometimes 
generally to speak of what is proper in a certain setting: nagd tòv tig 
iovootac vouov refers to the rules of historiography (Josephus, B,J. 1.11); 
oi ooqooovvnc vóuor are the rules of modesty (Philo, Spec. Leg. 4.96).° 
Might not the same be true of Paul? On the theoretical level that ques- 
tion is surely to be answered in the affirmative. 


The Underlying Problem 


Unease about this reading begins to creep in, however, with two obser- 
vations. First, all of the Pauline texts for which the so-called “general” 
reading is usually proposed are positive references to nomos.’ We are 
entitled to wonder whether the interpretation of nomos plus genitive 
is being unduly influenced by an implicit assumption regarding Paul's 
theology: If one considers the apostle’s attitude toward the Torah to be 
fundamentally negative (2Corinthians 3 is often cited), then one may 
conclude that these positive references must speak of something other 
than the Torah. The final sentence of Räisänen’s collection of com- 
parative texts is indeed telling Noting that in Rom 8:2 6 vönog tot 


that its earliest denotation was that of a general reference to what is customary (e.g., 
Hesiod, Works and Days 276—78: Zeus gave one nomos to human beings, another to ani- 
mals that eat one another). In short, in the history of Greek literature the movement is 
from general to specific, rather than the reverse. 

9 Lacking in Räisänen’s extensive collection—and in all of the lexica—are extra- 
Pauline texts in which a general use of nomos is employed to form a contrast with a 
specific use. See comments on Rom 8:2 below. 

7 There is a significant exception: In a private communication M. Winger has 
kindly explicated his study mentioned in n. 4 above, emphasizing that he considers 
the word nomos to have its general reference in a// Pauline instances of nomos plus 
genitive noun. The genitive noun, then, answers the question “Which nomos?” It is 
a strong argument that would be yet stronger if we could assume that the history of 
nomos in Paul's vocabulary was similar to the history of the term in Greek literature 
(nn. 3 and 5 above), the general meaning preceding the specific reference to the Torah. 
Surely the reverse is true. In his childhood Paul will have first heard in the term nomos 
a weighty reference to the incomparable and transcendent Law of God, whether in his 
parents’ use of the term or in readings from the scriptures. Moreover, in the holy text, 
constructions with the genitives xvoiov, 000, or Moo£oc emphasize what is already 
clear: the Law is God's Law, the Law of Moses (cf. the frequent use of nt/n non in 
rabbinic formulations). 
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TVEVUATOS ts Gofjc (“the nomos of the Spirit of Life”) is the subject of 
the weighty verb jAevdéowoev (“has liberated”), Räisänen comments: 


In the thought of Paul it is inconceivable that such an active role should 
be given to the Torah, regardless of how the Torah is understood.’ 


But, as Paul's understanding of the Law is precisely the question to 
be investigated, theological conclusions must be found rather than im- 
posed. Moreover, as many of the apostle’s contemporaries discerned, 
what seems inconceivable proves in some instances to be exactly what, 
after the advent of Christ, Paul held to be true (see, for example Gal 
2:19). We should do well to consider the possibility that ın a quite unex- 
pected way Paul’s use of nomos plus genitive offers an important clue to 
a truly strange view of the Law. And pondering that possibility, we can 
gladly accept Räisänen’s admirable philological labor as we proceed 
with further exegetical analysis of the Pauline texts. Considering the 
strong bond between philology and exegesis, we may also recall—and 
slightly amplify—a bon mot dear to Abe Malherbe’s heart from Nathan 
Söderblom: 


Philology [that serves our exegetical labors] is the eye of the needle 
through which every theological camel must pass in order to get into 
the heaven in which there is actual knowledge of God.? 


A second ground for unease with the “general” reading of nomos in Gal 
6:2; 1Cor 9:21b; Rom 3:27b; and Rom 8:2a lies in the wording of the 
last of these texts. Having cried out for the one who will bring about 
redemption from the body of death (Rom 7:24-25), Paul continues: 


There is therefore now no condemnation for those in Christ Jesus. For 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus (6 vouog tod nvevpatos ts Cwfic Ev 
Xot Inood) has liberated you from the law of sin and death (ô vöuog ts 
åuaotiaç xoi tot davatov, Rom 8:2). 


Why, in formulating this emphatic declaration, does Paul use the term 
nomos twice? Those who favor the “general” interpretation of the first— 
and positive—use of our locution tend to answer by saying that the 
declaration is polemical.^ In order emphatically and polemically to 


8 “Sprachliches zum Spiel,” 154: “Eine derart aktive Rolle ist für die wie auch 
immer verstandene Tora im Denken des Paulus unvorstellbar.” 

9 “Die Philologie [das die exegetische Arbeit bedient] ist das Nadelohr, durch das 
jedes theologische Kamel in den Himmel der Gottesgelehrtheit eingehen muss.” From 
A. J. Malherbe, “Through the Eye of the Needle: Simplicity or Singleness?" ResQ 5 
(1961) 119-129 (119). 

10 See, e.g., Räisänen, Paul and the Law, 52. 
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insist that the new order of things has replaced the old nomos (with the 
specific meaning Torah), Paul speaks of that new order as itself a nomos, 
using the term in its “general” denotation to mean nothing more than 
“order.” R. Gyllenberg was dramatically bold: The phrase vóuoc tot 
mvevpatos is simply “a rhetorical paraphrase for Spirit.”!! But is this a 
strong reading of Rom 8:2? 


Reconsidering Romans 8:2 


We ponder first the possibility virtually suggested by Gyllenberg that, 
forgoing a rhetorical flourish, Paul could easily have worded the em- 
phatic declaration of Rom 8:2 without using the term nomos twice. 
He could have spoken directly and effectively of the Spirits act of 
liberation. And pondering this possibility, we are led to compare Rom 
8:2 with Gal 5:16. 


Romans 8:2 and Galatians 5:16 


Both texts speak about Sin (Gal 5:16 specifies Sin as the Impulsive 
Desire of the Flesh, the 78° [véser]..? Both refer to liberation from 
Sin, linking that liberation with the Spirit. And both speak explicitly or 
implicitly about the Law of Moses. Gal 5:16 is a promise that serves as a 
correction to another promise. ‘The evangelists who have invaded Paul’s 
Galatian churches are telling the Galatians that the Mosaic Law is the 
God-given antidote to Sin (again, specifying Sin as the Impulsive Desire 
of the Flesh). In his correction, presupposing a lethal alliance between 
Sin and the Law, Paul issues a very different promise. Paraphrasing, we 
can render Gal 5:16 as follows: 


As Sin and the Law are involved in a secret and lethal alliance, it is 
crucial for you to know that the God-given antidote to Sin is not the 
Law. The antidote to Sin is the Spirit. The true promise, then, is this: 


11 “Eine rhetorische Umschreibung für Geist.” Gyllenberg is quoted by Räisänen, 
“Sprachliches zum Spiel,” 151. See also the analysis of M. Winger, By What Law? The 
Meaning of Nomos in the Letters of Paul (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992): In Rom 7:22-25 
“each genitival expression with nomos [is] a genitive of source, identifying the power 
whose control is in turn identified by the term nomos. [It is likely, then, that the same 
principle operates in Rom 8:2a] ó vóuoc tot nveunartog tg Gofjc is ... not Jewish nomos, 
but a metaphorical expression, similar to those in 7:23 and 25, for a power, the power 
TO nveüna ts Long” (195). 

1? Regarding the conceptual link between &nıdvnia tig o&oxoc and yéser, see Martyn, 
Galatians (AB 33A; Doubleday: New York, 1997) 492-493. 
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Lead your daily life guided by the Spirit, and, in this way, you will not 
end up carrying out the dictates of Sin.’ 


The difference between the two promises involves Paul in a sharp and 
polemical polarity between avetua (“Spirit”) and nomos. 

Returning to Rom 8:2, we are virtually compelled, then, to press the 
question about the double use of the term nomos. If Paul were wording 
Rom 8:2 as a simple recollection of Gal 5:16—as Gyllenberg very 
nearly suggested—he should emphasize the contrast between nveüna 
and nomos, employing the latter term only once. He should say, 


There is therefore now no condemnation for those in Christ Jesus. For 
the nveüna of life in Christ Jesus has liberated you from the vópog that is 
an ally of Sin. 


Why, instead, does he ascribe liberation to the nomos of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus? 


Romans 8:2 and 7:7-25 


A convincing answer begins to emerge when, turning for a moment 
from the positive instances of nomos plus genitive, we ask about an 
emphatically negative one, 6 vöuog ts Guagtias (“the nomos of Sin;” 
Rom 7:23b, 25b; 8:2b)." How is this expression to be interpreted in its 
context? We note first that, before introducing it in Rom 7:23b, Paul has 
prepared the way for it in 7:7-13. In that earlier part of Romans 7, Paul 
faces explicitly the issue of the relation between ó vöuog and 7 duagtia 
(“Sin”). They are by no means the same (7:7), but between the two 
there is a close relationship (reflected already in Galatians, as we have 


15 The exegetical case for this rendering is given in Martyn, Galatians, 492, 524-536. 

14 Here and in subsequent references to Romans 7, I draw largely on the classic 
study of P. W. Meyer, “The Worm at the Core of the Apple: Exegetical Reflections 
on Romans 7," The Conversation Continues; Studies in Paul and John in Honor of J. Louis 
Martyn, ed. R.T. Fortna and B.R. Gaventa (Nashville: Abingdon, 1990) 62-84. For three 
different and instructive analyses see M. Winger, By What Law?, especially 43-44, 159- 
196; Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994) 
258-284; Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “The Reception of Greco-roman culture in the 
New Testament: The Case of Romans 7:7-25," The New Testament as Reception, ed. M. 
Müller and H. Tronier (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002) 32-57. The “I” in 
Rom 7 may well reflect Paul's use of “speech in character,” as Stowers has strongly 
argued, significantly enriching the reading of Kümmel. This fictive T" nevertheless 
provides a retrospective that includes Paul (pace Stowers, Rereading, 264), just as does the 
Adamic picture of Rom 5:12-21, in which the power called Sin is as universal to the 
human race as is the power called Death. 
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seen). Now, employing f| &vroAn (“the commandment’) as a synonym 
(by synechdoche) for 6 vóuoc, Paul develops at some length the picture 
in which Sin uses the Law/commandment to deceive him, indeed to 
slay him (climactically 7:11). B. Byrne’s comment is on target: “By 
hijacking the law ... by using something essentially good—and God- 
given—to bring death to the human race, sin revealed the magnitude 
... of its own evil.” Here, nomos—specified as 4 &vroAn against coveting 
(v. 8)—1s a specific reference to the Mosaic Law (with no indication, 
incidentally, that it is part of the Law, in terms of its ethnic elements 
or boundary markers). This Law taken in hand by Sin, and employed 
by Sin to deceive and kill, is nothing other than the holy and spiritual 
Law of God (Rom 7:12). It is God’s own Law corrupted by Sin, indeed 
conscripted by Sin into a lethal alliance with Sin.!° 


A History of God's Nomos? 


It is a short step, then, from this horrifying picture in Rom 7:7-13 to the 
expression 6 vöuog ts Auagtiag in 7:23b. For a major use of the genitive 
case is simply to indicate possession. When Paul speaks of ó vöouog tis 
åuaotiac, he refers to the Law of God as it has fallen into the hands 
of Sin. Using the term nomos to refer specifically to the Torah, Paul 
presupposes an event in what would appear to be a history of the Law. 
Are there, then, junctures in Paul's letters at which he clearly speaks of 
the Law's history? There are, indeed, two. 


Romans 5:20 


In the opening part of Romans 5:12-21 Paul refers to the Lawless period 
between Adam and Moses (v. 13). Several pagan poets, philosophers, 
and historians also speak of a primal period when there was no law, 
sometimes finding in it an age of injustice necessitating the establish- 
ment of law, sometimes seeing in it, by contrast, the golden age of truth 


15 B. Byrne, Romans (Collegeville: Glazier, 1996) 220. Interpreting Rom 7:21-23 and 
8:2, however, Byrne says that Paul *used nomos in the generic sense of anything serving 
to control human behavior" (235). See now also Byrne, “The Problem of Nomos and 
the Relationship with Judaism in Romans,” CBQ_ 62 (2000) 294-309. 

16 One of the major points of Meyer's study of Romans 7 (“The Worm at the Core,” 
80) is given in the reference to the maxim corruptio optimi pessima, “the worst evil consists 
in the corruption of the highest good.” Following Meyer, then, I have used the verb “to 
corrupt," surely preferable to “pervert.” 
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and justice in which law was superfluous (for example, Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses 1.89-92)." Paul's picture is both different and similar. When he 
speaks of a time before the Law, he means specifically the time prior 
to Moses, for with Moses the history of God’s Law commenced (cf. 
Gal 3:17, 19). That prior period was scarcely a golden age of justice. 
On the contrary, deepening the portrait of a time of injustice, Paul pic- 
tures an epoch universally dominated by the cosmic power called Sin. 
Note especially Rom 5:20, about which M. C. de Boer perceptively 
remarks: 


The Law ... “came in alongside,” nagetof\Sev ... a situation [already] 
determined not by willful human transgression but by the twin cosmo- 
logical powers of sin and death. [The effect of the Law], Paul now asserts 
without elucidation, was not to ameliorate that situation but to make it 
worse ...!? 


Some pagans knew quite well that, rather than leading to justice, law 
could become an instrument of tyranny (e.g., Tacitus, Annals 3.26-28), 
with the multiplication of law being the mark of a degenerating and 
corrupt society (e.g., Isocrates, Areopagiticus 40 and Tacitus, Annals 3.27). 
Thus, far from deterring crime, law could even provide a stimulus 
to evil (e.g., Seneca, De clementia 1.23.1: parricide began with the law 
against it, and the punishment of crime only served to increase its 
occurrence). Similar, but also more dramatic, is the event in which a 
Pharisee, fully observant of the Law and profoundly thankful to God 
for it, comes to believe that, from its beginning, God's Law increased 
the universally lethal reign of Sin, becoming for that reason—and 
immediately—6 vöuog ts àuaociac. 

Tracing Paul's thought, then, we see yet again the disastrous alliance 
between the Law and Sin, the latter being the senior partner. Thus 
allied with Gpaetia, the Law led—from its inception—not to Coy 
(“life”), but to $àvaxoc (“death;” c£. Rom 7:10 with 7:9 and 5:20). 


17 I have drawn the references to Ovid here, as well as those to Isocrates, Tacitus, 
and Seneca employed below, from K. Haacker, “Der "Antinomismus' des Paulus im 
Kontext antiker Gesetzestheorie," Geschichte- Tradition-Reflexion:Festschrift für Martin Hengel, 
ed. H. Cancik et al. (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1996) 3.387404, esp. 398—400. 

18 M. C. de Boer, The Defeat of Death (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988) 166— 
167. A fundamentally different interpretation of Rom 5:12-21 (esp. 5:20) is proposed by 
Stowers (Rereading, 253-55): what is increased by the advent of the Law is Gentile liability. 
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Galatians 5:14 and 6:2 


Seized by Sin, the Law was immediately off to a bad start, but that 
event was not the last in the Law’s history. If we translate the verb 
nenyjowto in Gal 5:14 as a simple perfect passive, with Christ as the 
implied subject (the whole of the Law has been brought to completion 
[by Christ]”), we find Paul saying that the climactic event in the Law’s 
history was Christ's bringing it to restorative completion.? And with 
that reading, we have the key to the expression 6 vóuoc tot Xorotoð 
(“the Law of Christ”) in Gal 6:2. Paul coins that expression in order to 
speak of the Law as it has been taken in hand by Christ, thus being 
delivered from its lethal alliance with Sin and made pertinent to the 
church's daily life.?° 


God's Nomos Restored and Made Redemptwely Powerful 


For a final time we return to Rom 8:1-2. Having cried out for the one 
who will bring about redemption from the body of death—the body 
characterized by service to the Law as it has fallen into the hands of 
Sin (Rom 7:24-25)—Paul continues: 


There is therefore now no condemnation for those in Christ Jesus. For 
the Law in the hands of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus (ô vóuoc tot 
TVEVUATOS TiS oñs Ev Xovovà "Inoot) has liberated you from the Law in 
the hands of Sin and death (6 vóuoc tijg Auagriag xoi tot Davatov). 


If we ask yet again why in wording this declaration Paul should employ 
the word nomos twice, we may see that a convincing answer has 
emerged from Rom 7:7-25, Rom 5:20, Gal 5:14 and Gal 6:2. The Law 
of God—the Torah—has a history; and there are in that history two 
decisive events, its falling under the power of Sin, so that it leads to 
death, and its being taken in hand by the Spirit in Christ, so that it 
leads to life. Thinking of both of these events, and especially of the sec- 
ond, Paul can even allow the word nomos to be the subject of the verb 
NAevdegwoev (“has liberated”), thus qualifying his denial in Gal 3:21 that 


1? The exegetical basis of this reading is given in Martyn, Galatians, 486—491. 

?0 Tbid., 554—559. We might be tempted to think of the Law's collision with Christ 
(Gal 3:13) as the second of three events in the Law's history. When it pronounced a 
curse on God's Messiah, however, the Law only demonstrated climactically the effect 
of its having been taken in hand at its origin by Sin. 
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there has ever been a Law that has the power to make alive.” In short, 
the restorative effect of Christ on the Law is so profound as to cause 
that restored Law—ó vöuog tot avebuatos tis Gofjc èv Xovovà "Inoo6— 
to be God's appointed means for liberating the human race from the 
Law in the hands of Sin and Death.” 

Without thinking that we have discovered the whole of Paul's view of 
the Law— surely a large and complex matter!—we come to a modest 
but perhaps basic conclusion in three parts. (a) Paul's use of the locution 
nomos plus genitive shows that fundamentally he thinks of the Law 
neither exclusively in negative terms nor exclusively in positive ones. (b) 
With this locution he does not employ the term nomos sometimes as a 
specific reference to the Torah and sometimes as a general reference to 
a way of life (in contrast to Josephus and Philo). (c) On the contrary, in 
every instance Paul refers to the ‘Torah itself, presupposing that God's 
own Law has a history.” Through the whole of that history, the crucial 


?! 'That the Law has the power to make alive, indeed to free, is a central tenet in 
many strains of Jewish tradition (see the final section of the present study). For Paul 
that power lies only with the Law as it has been taken in hand by Christ. Immediately 
after he has attributed liberation to Christ's Law in Rom 8:2, he refers in 8:3 to the 
impotence of the Law as it had fallen into the hands of Sin (tò &ddvatov tod vóuov [tis 
ápaprtac]). 

?? Räisänen focuses his chief polemic on the reading of Rom 8:2 by U. Wilckens, Der 
Brief an die Römer (EKK; Köln: Benziger, 1978-81). At one point he quotes Wilckens: 
“Striking is the absence of references in which different, contrasting ’orders’ or 'norms' 
are designated by the locution nomos plus genitive.” Answering the challenge, Räisänen 
then continues, “Indeed so! But where are the references in which different aspects of 
a law in the "strict sense are designated by that locution, being thus placed in contrast 
with one another?!” (“Sprachliches zum Spiel,” 153 n. 75). I have argued, of course, 
that, holding the Law of God to have had a complex history, Paul speaks in Rom 8:2 
precisely of different and contrasting faces had by the Law in the course of its history. 

?3 There is a sense in which substantively this three-part conclusion is not far 
removed from the analysis of M. Winger mentioned in nn. 4, 7, and 11 above. For 
Winger the genitive noun answers the question “Which law?” In my analysis, the 
genitive nouns in Rom 8:2, e.g., answer the questions “The Law in which of its 
epochs?” and “The Law in the hands of which power?” Thus, in Rom 3:27 Paul 
contrasts the Torah as it is observed (vóuoc tv £oyov) with the Torah as it exists newly 
in the epoch of faith (vóuoc tig niotewg; cf. Gal 3:23) where, in the strict sense, it is not 
observed. The expression Evvouog Xotoro? in 1 Cor 9:21b is surely to be taken together 
with 6 vóuoc tot Xorotoð of Gal 6:2, the Law as it has been taken in hand by Christ. 
For it is now Christ's Law that is the Law of God, as the parenthesis in the middle of 
I Cor 9:21 shows. The denotations of the term nomos in Rom 7:21, 23a are not easily 
grasped, but the reading given by P. W. Meyer (“The Worm at the Core,” 78-79) is 
convincing: “[About 7:21] it strains credulity to read Paul's definite noun [tov vóuov] in 
this context as 'a law' (RSV) in the sense of a perceived regularity of experience ... [As 
an adverbial accusative of respect] it must instead refer to the same law that is called a 
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question about the Law is the identity of the power that has it in hand. 
And the number of such powers is limited to two, first Sin, then Christ. 
It follows that the climactic event in the Law’s history is the foundation 
of Paul’s confident declaration in Rom 8:2. In the hands of Christ, the 
Law itself has undergone such change as to make it our liberator from 
the Law in the hands of Sin. 


Some Final Reflections 


With this conclusion we are reminded that exegesis is a dangerous 
discipline, one that can lead us along a path not of our choosing. 
To be sure, some Christian interpreters may be pleased to find Paul 
identifying as the crucial event in the Law’s history its being taken in 
hand by Christ. But what is one to say about Paul’s portrait of the 
earlier part of that history? On the one hand, that part presumably 
included Moses and the priests and prophets of ancient Israel, the elect 
people to whom the oracles of God were entrusted (Rom 3:2; 9:4—5). 
On the other hand, that was the part in which, prior to being seized by 
Christ, the Law was so thoroughly allied with Sin as to lead not to life, 
but rather to death! Presenting an apparent incoherence, lessened only 
partially in Romans 9-11, does not this picture render impossible all 
attempts to formulate a Biblical theology drawn from both testaments? 
And does it not preclude our inviting the Apostle to the table at which 
modern Jews and Christians enter into dialogue marked by mutual 
respect and by genuine reverence for the scriptural canons of both 
groups? 

These questions cannot be directly addressed in the present essay. 
They can be helpfully sharpened, however, when we recall the multi- 
faceted Jewish tradition in which the Law is emphatically said to lead 
not to death, but rather to life. Consider the Psalmist’s words, 


I will never forget your precepts, 
for by them you have given me life (119:93). 


different’ law, or 'the law of sin’ in v. 23. But what law is that? The polarized duality of 
"laws! at the end of chap. 7 provides the bridge to chap. 8, and this "different law’ must 
be the same as ’the law of sin and death’ in 8:2. But the transitional verses in 8:1-2 also 
serve as a parenthesis with 7:6b to enclose the whole of our passage. The phrase "the 
law of sin and death’ in 8:2 can only be intended as a shorthand summary of the whole 
point of 7:7-25: It is the /aw that has been used by sın to produce death. But that means 
that not only the "law of God’ (v. 22) but also this "different law’ (v. 23) [this "law of sin 
and death’] is the Mosaic law!”. 
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Think also of passages in which life is identified as the goal that the 
Law actually accomplishes, having been given by God for that purpose. 
Hillel is credited with the saying, “The more study of the Law the 
more life” (m.’Abot 2:7). And in order to accent the salvific connection 
between the Law and life, Sirach employs precisely the locution studied 
in the present essay, speaking of the Law emphatically as the “law of 
life” (vóuoc Gofic, 45:5; cf. 4Ezra 14:30). 

Paul was well acquainted with the riches of this tradition, having 
enjoyed a blameless life as he followed the precepts of the God-given 
Law (Phil 3:6). Indeed he refers explicitly to this tradition when he says 
that the commandment had life as its goal (Rom 7:10). 

As he now looks back, however, Paul sees a radically different pic- 
ture, the one in which Sin plays its awesome role as the cosmic power 
that has turned the Law into its junior ally. For, noting Sin’s role as 
a spoiler, Paul quickly adds that sin employed the commandment to 
deceive and kill him (Rom 7:11). As I have indicated, we cannot here 
consider all of the dimensions of this emphatically dark and tragic 
picture. We can say, however, that, addressed single-mindedly to the 
church, it is clearly a retrospective spoken neither to nor about the syn- 
agogue. 

We can also say that this nomistic retrospective is indelibly connected 
with Paul’s unchosen experience of dying with Christ. For the Christ 
with whom Paul was himself crucified is the Christ who died under 
the curse of the Law (Gal 3:13), and thus the Christ who, calling Paul 
into his service, caused him to suffer the loss of the nomisitc life he had 
previously known and treasured (Gal 2:19; 3:21; 6:14-15; Phil 3:7-8). On 
the positive side, it was precisely when he was lethally deprived of his 
ante-Christum nomistic life that Paul discovered the locus of what he 
now came to identify as true life. For, sending his messianic son into 
a Sin-imprisoned cosmos, the God of Israel had done something so 
radically new as to have consequences for nothing less than the basic 
elements of that cosmos (Gal 4:3-11). It is thus hardly surprising that, 
transforming the cosmic elements themselves, this radically new deed 
of God fundamentally affected the relationship between the Law and 
life. God remained the giver of life, but God's gift of life could now be 
found only in his son, the crucified Messiah, and thus, as regards the 
Law, only in the Law taken in hand by that crucified Messiah. 

In the victorious note of Rom 8:2 we do not hear, therefore, the 
voice of the imperial church of Constantine, the powerful ecclesiastical 
establishment that unfortunately learned century after century how to 
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speak in a destructively denigrating manner of and to the synagogue. 
On the contrary, we hear the voice of the weak and suffering apostle, 
plagued with afflictions and perplexities that arise in part from his 
having lost the monolithic guidance of the Sinaitic Law, commandeered 
as it was by the greater power of Sin.”* He can now rejoice in God's 
gift of life, but he knows that life only in the form of daily death. 
Paraphrasing his own words, and accenting yet again that the Law has 
now been taken into what he could very well have referred to as “nail- 
scarred hands" (cf. the otiywata tot "Inooó or “marks of Jesus” of Gal 
6:17), we hear Paul saying that, as he preaches the circumcision-free 
gospel, he is himself struck down but not destroyed, for he is always 
carrying in his body the putting-to-death of Jesus, so that the life of 
Jesus may be made visible in that same body (2Cor 4:10). 


?* Drawing more on Galatians than on Romans, I have elsewhere sketched a some- 
what different view of the Law’s history, suggesting that, far from considering the Law 
a monolith, Paul hears in it two quite different voices. Spoken by God directly to Abra- 
ham, the scriptural Law voiced an evangelical promise (Gal 3:8; 4:21b; Rom 4:13). 
Later, given by angels through Moses at Sinai, it acquired a universally cursing voice 
with which it uttered a false promise (Gal 3:10, 12; 4:21a; Rom 4:15). Still later, its 
two voices were climactically distinguished from one another (Gal 4:21; Rom 10:4-8), 
the cursing voice being borne by Christ and the promissory and guiding voice being 
brought to completion by him. See Martyn, Galatians, 502—514. 
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HOUSEHOLD RULES AT EPHESUS 
GOOD NEWS, BAD NEWS, NO NEWS 


Benjamin Fiore, SJ. 


Household Rules in Ephesians: tradutori traditori 


Editors and translators of the text of the New Testament have been 
inconsistent as to where the household rules section in Eph 5 actually 
begins, as the following sampling demonstrates. 

The Vulgate translation places 5:21 (subjecti invicem in timore Christi) at 
the end of the section on “walking as children of the light” (5:8-21). 
The translation of the participle ünotaooöuevo as subjecti is repeated 
at 5:24. The translator at 5:22 uses the Latin subditae sint to render the 
same verb, thus creating a break between 5:21 and 22; therefore, a new 
section on “the order of the Christian household" begins at v. 22. The 
1886 Latin edition of Theodore Beza, however, gives subjicite vos m v. 22. 
Like the Vulgate, Beza separated 5:21 from v. 22 with a period and a 
paragraph break. 

Following the Vulgate's lead, the Douay-Rheims version links 5:21 
“being subject to one another” to 5:20 with a colon between the two 
verses. In verse 5:22, similar to Beza, the translator uses the same word, 
but reverts to the 3" person form, thus “let women be subject,” like the 
Vulgate. 

Contemporaneous with the Douay-Rheims version, the King James 
Version largely does the same thing, joining 5:21 to v. 20 with a semi- 
colon and joining 5:22 to v. 23 with a comma. This punctuation basi- 
cally followed that of the 1550 Greek edition of Stephens, which was 
then deemed the standard English edition of the textus receptus.! The 
KJV translator chooses “submitting yourselves” in 5:21 and “submit 
yourselves” in 5:22, while using “subject” in 5:24, but the Greek word 
is the same. The imperative form (2" person) in 5:22 comes from the 
presence of ózxováoosots in the textus receptus. 


! The Greek text here has a medial stop between 5:20 and 21, a full stop after v. 21, 
and a medial stop between between 5:22 and 23; also a medial stop between 5:23 and 


24. 
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The ninth edition of the Greek text by Augustine Merk, S.J. (1964) 
joins 5:21 and 5:20 with a comma. He emends 5:22 with txotacoéotw- 
cav, following Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus, among other manuscripts, 
and thereby has a finite verb to complete the sense of 5:22-23.? In 
his Latin translation, however, he separates 5:21 from 5:20 both with 
a period and with a title “Officia domestica," which clearly indicates that 
5:21 introduces the household rules section rather than closes the sec- 
tion on Christian holiness. He translates the verb in 5:22 as subditae sint, 
following the Vulgate, although he translates the same verb in 5:21 and 
5:24 as subjecti and subjecta est respectively. 

'The first edition of the New American Bible (1970) follows the pat- 
tern in the Vulgate by separating 5:21 from 5:22 and making 5:21 the 
concluding thought in the section on the “Duty to Live in the Light" 
(NAB). Moreover, the translator has chosen to emphasize the difference 
by translating the participle in 5:21 as “defer,” while using “let wives be 
submissive” (3%! person imperative) in 5:22 and 5:24 for the same verb. 

The first to print the Greek text without a finite verb in 5:22 was 
Tischendorf (1850 edition); this reading was followed by Westcott and 
Hort (1885).° Even so, both editions give a full stop (and a wide gap) 
after 5:21, while placing commas between vv. 20 and 21 and between 
vv. 22 and 23. This form of the text was followed in the Nestle-Aland 
17"-21% editions (1941-52) on the strength of the readings of 9546, 
Vaticanus, and Claromontanus; thus, the text has no finite verb in 5:21— 
23, only the participle (ünotaooöuevoı) in 5:21.* Based on the N-A text, 
the RSV! (1946) uses “be subject” in 5:21, 22, and 24, consistent with 
the same Greek verb in 5:21 and 24. Oddly, the paragraphing of the 
RSV! keeps 5:21 together with 5:22, in a section headed “The Christian 
Household,” even though it places a period between the two verses and 
adds a finite verb in 5:22. In some editions of the RSV? (1971), however, 
the text reverts to a paragraph break between 5:21 and 22, in keeping 
with the first edition of the United Bible Societies text (1966). This is 


2 The variant reading bxotacoéodwouv (3" person imperative) was also given in the 
critical apparatus of the textus receptus beginnng with Lachman (1842-50) and Traggelles 
(1857-72). 

3 Whereas Tischendorf gives bxotéooeote in the critical apparatus, Westcott-Hort 
give ox oraoco£otooov, in keeping with their preference for the “Western” text. 

* Compare the edition of Alexander Souter (1* ed. 1910; 2"4 ed. 1947) which places 
a comma at the end of 5:20, a full stop and paragraph break after v. 21, and a medial 
stop after v. 22, with no finite verb in the verse. 
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the form continued in the RSV ?? (1973), which also includes a section 
heading “Wives and Husbands,” again following the UBS. 

The Nestle-Aland 26^ (1979) and 27" (1993) editions punctuate the 
Greek text differently by separating 5:20 from v. 21 with a period 
and joining v. 21 v. 22 with a comma. With this punctuation, and the 
absence of a finite verb in 5:22, the Greek clearly affirms that mutual 
subjection (v. 21) is introductory to the specific rules for husband and 
wife. 

On the whole, however, the English translations have continued 
the tradition of seeing 5:21 as a conclusion to the previous section, 
at least until recently. The revised translation of the New American 
Bible (1986) follows the paragraphing of N-A***’, although it punctuates 
5:21 as a declarative sentence separated from 5:22 by a period. It 
translates the verb txotdéooew the same way in both 5:21 and 22 “be 
subordinate” and 5:24 “is subordinate.” The New Revised Standard 
Version (1989) also uses the same word (“be subject”) to translate the 
verb and punctuates 5:21 as a separate sentence. NRSV then prints 
5:21 as a one-sentence paragraph between 5:15-20 and 5:22-33, with 
no section titles to interrupt the text.° As a result, the NRSV, like the 
NAB and most others, is still forced to add a finite verb (“be subject, 
subordinate") in 5:22. 

All of this analysis points to the fluidity of the punctuation and para- 
graphing of 5:21 as well as to varied translations and emendations of the 
word ünotaooeıv. As a participle, 6xovaooópuevot in 5:21 could reason- 
ably be interpreted as the last in a series of nominative plural participles 
from 5:18—21 (hahotvtec, KÖOVTEG 5:19, EÜXAQLOTOÜVTEG 5:20, and ÜNOTAO- 
oouevot 5:21). On the other hand, the verb ünotaooerau is used at 5:24. 
If 5:22—23 is separated from the participial phrase in 5:21, there would 
be no finite verb, but the one implied, as the translators have largely 
agreed, would be $zorácosw anyway. Moreover, the section from 5:22— 
33 1s united by the theme "relations between husbands and wives." It 


5 This reading is continued in the second (1968) and third (1975) editions of the 
UBS text, with a period and paragraph break between 5:21 and 5:22, but deleting the 
finite verb (6xxovacoéotooav or ÜNOTA00E0VE) from 5:22. For Bruce Metzger's emphatic 
conclusion that 5:22 (beginning with Ai yvvaixec) is a “new sentence," even though 
it contains no verb, see A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London / New 
York: United Bible Societies, 1971) 608. In the UBS 4'^ edition (1983), the punctuation 
and paragraphing is brought into conformity with the Nestle-Aland 26" edition (1979), 
discussed below. 

6 In this, the NRSV follows the pattern of the New English Bible (1961; 2*4 ed. 


1970). 
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is thus likely that the participial construction of 5:21 provides a frame- 
work within which to understand the particular recommendations to 
husbands and wives in 5:22-23. The original text seems, therefore, to 
be a single sentence from 5:18-23, and the string of nominative par- 
ticiples invoke aspects of communal paraenesis introduced by “but be 
filled with the Spirit” (add nAngoüode £v aveduatt, 5:18). With ro- 
tacoouevot in 5:21, this paraenesis then concludes by also drawing in 
spousal realtionships (5:22—23). ‘Thus, I suspect that the call to mutual 
submission at 5:21 was separated from the rules for spousal relationships 
for reasons beyond grammar and text criticism, just as their reintegra- 
tion in more recent times can be seen as consistent with the critique of 
patriarchy both in scriptural studies and in society at large. 


Comparison with Colossians? Household Rules: What^s the Real Issue? 


The relationship between Colossians and Ephesians has been long 
discussed.’ I will assume that Ephesians has made use of Colossians, 
eliminating references to particular difficulties such as the lure of an 
alternative religious philosophy. My interest is to see what the author of 
Ephesians has done to the rules for spousal behavior. In Colossians 3 
the rules for wives and husbands occupy two verses (18-19): 


18 Wives, be subordinate (Ónotáoosoðe) to your husbands, as is proper in 
the Lord. !? Husbands, love your wives, and avoid any bitterness toward 
them.? 


The regulations of wives’ submission receives the backing of community 
standards of behavior? The husbands’ rule seems to stand on its own 
but more likely shares the backing of community standards with the 
first rule. In each of the three pairs of rules, the first consistently 
receives a Christological motive while the third pair has the motive for 
both, and it is the same for both, i.e. serving the Lord. It is likely that 
the motivation expressed, some form of deference toward the Lord, 1s 
applicable to both sides of each pair but is mentioned only for the first 
one. Verse 17 prefixes the applicability of the Christological motivation 
to three cases that follow. 


7 Markus Barth, Ephesians 1-3 (AB 34; Garden City: Doubleday, 1974) 21-22. 

9 This is the reading of NAB?; the RSV? and NRSV have “be subject,” and the 
KJV has "submit." 

9 Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, trans. W.R. Pochlmann and R,J. Karris 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 157-158 
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Whereas Colossians has two verses, Ephesians gives these rules in 
13 verses, 3.5 relating to wives and 8.5 to husbands with one introduc- 
tory verse. The Christological motivation from Colossians is explicit 
throughout and on both sides and the letter adds ecclesiastical com- 
parisons. Moreover, a closer look at the rules in 5:21-33 reveals! that 
while 5:22-24 (rules for wives) and 5:25-28a (rules for husbands) paral- 
lel the form in Colossians, the next section (5:28b—33) seems to repeat 
the admonitions to the husbands and depart from the form of subordi- 
nate/master. Then, too, the admonition to wives in 5:22 is repeated at 
5:24b and that to husbands in 5:25a 1s repeated at 5:28a. These verses 
bracket the references to the Christ/Church relationship (5:23-24a and 
5:25b-27). The reverse is true from 5:28b-33 where the Christ/Church 
relationship (5:29b-30 and 5:32) brackets the material on the marital 
relationship (5:31). Verses 5:28b-29a are repeated at 5:33a and present 
a summary of the admonition to husbands, while 5:33b summarizes the 
admonitions to wives. Marital relations are clearly the focus of the sec- 
tion. 


Scriptural Quotation and the Debate 
about Marriage & Divorce: Proof Texts 


To support the admonitions to husbands and wives, the author of Eph- 
esians also adds a quotation of Gen 2:24 LXX at 5:31. The author 
has changed the introductory formula in the LXX from £vexev tovtot 
to avti tovtot; this change yields the resultant meaning “as a result” or 
"therefore," a sense parallel to 616 Aéyev in 5:14, where the author inserts 
another Old Testament quotation. Quotations from the Old Testament 
in Ephesus are a feature of the letter which is the subject of Thorsten 
Moritz’s monograph A Profound Mystery: The Use of the Old Testament in 
Ephesians.'' Moritz’s analysis of Old Testament quotations and allusions 
leads him to conclude that the author of Ephesians is correcting mis- 
interpretations of and misuses of the Old Testament by contemporary 
Rabbinic teachers. Moritz offers the following translation of verses 29- 
32, following Coppens:" 


10 Thorsten Moritz, A Profound Mystery: The Use of the Old Testament in Ephesians 
(Leiden: Brill, 1996) 133. 

11 Cited in the previous note. 

12 Moritz, A Profound Mystery, 138. 
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No-one ever hated his own flesh; instead one nourishes and cherishes it, 
just as Christ does the church. After all, we are members of his body 
and it is because of what Christ the head has illustrated through his 
relationship with the church that man leaves his parents. 


Moritz next surveys the meaning of this verse in Jewish tradition. First, 
with regard to Genesis 2:24 itself, he concludes with Westermann that 
"the main significance of this verse lies precisely in that it differs from 
current conceptions by pointing to the inherent strength of the love 
bond between husband and wife"? Human marriage is clearly rooted 
in *God's order of creation," although it would be anachronistic to 
institutionalize this bond. 

The Essenes, who seem to have favored celibacy (Josephus War 2.8; 
2.121), are also known to have discussed matters of intermarriage (CD 
16.3-4 and Jub 20.4; 22.20; 25.1; 27.10; 30.1—15).'* Thus there seems to 
have been a diversity of practice among them. In any case, polygamy 
and divorce appear to be out of the question (CD 4.20—5.1). Genesis 
1:27 (CD 4.21) and Deut 17:17 (CD 5.2) rather than Gen 2:24 are their 
proof texts for this position and 1t appears that the Essenes disagreed 
with their Jewish co-religionists on the issues of marriage and divorce 
(CD 5.6ff). 

Other uses of the text vary and include Philo's.^ He allegorizes 
Gen 2:24 in Leg. alleg. 2.49 to express the relationship between sense 
perception and the mind. The Rabbinic texts, on the other hand, 
avoid allegorization and find in the passage verification for the view 
that humans had been originally a bisexual being who, once separated 
by the creation of woman, seeks to be reunited with his other half 
(Midr.R.Gen 8.9; 22.2). Otherwise, the Rabbis concern themselves with 
legal matters rather than the love bond suggested in Gen 2:24. 

In the Rabbinic texts, very little is made of Gen 2:24 with respect to 
the binding character of the marital union. While marriage was con- 
sidered to be a divine command, a major issue was the grounds and 
procedures for divorce. In this discussion, appeal is seldom made to 
Gen 2:24. It was primarily brought to bear on the question of legit- 
imacy for offspring. Otherwise, the discussion of marriage focuses on 
divorce and its grounds. Gen 2:24 was actually brought in to demon- 
strate cases in which divorce 1s called for (Sanh. 58). The divorce text 


13 Ibid., 121. 
14 Thid., 122-23. 
15 Ibid., 123-29. 
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(Deut 24:1) is cited ten times more than the “marriage text” Gen 2:24 
in the Mishnah and ‘Talmud. Although Gen 2:24 implies that marriage 
should be indissoluble because of its grounding in the original order of 
creation, this had little impact on the Rabbinic discussion of marriage. 
Instead Gen 1:28 (“be fruitful and increase in number”) emerges as the 
first scriptural command whose fulfillment at times involves divorce and 
remarriage (Sanh. 58) or even polygamy. 

Elsewhere in the New Testament the portrayal of Jesus’ disputes with 
the Pharisees over marriage, divorce and remarriage echo what has 
been noted in the previous paragraphs." Mark 10:1-12 (Matt 19:1-9) 
narrates Jesus’ handling of the question of the legitimacy of divorce. 
The Pharisees’ query about the permissibility of dismissing one’s wife 
uses terminology (àmóXvoou) from Deut 24.1-3. Jesus’ response refers 
both to Gen r:27 and Gen 2:24, setting the Genesis references against 
the Mosaic law's tolerance of a writ of divorce. Mark 10:8-9 thereby 
seems to be reclaiming Gen 2:24 from its association with divorce in 
Rabbinic applications. 

Paul at 1 Cor 7:10 also claims that the Lord is at the origin of his 
teachings on marriage and so he cites Gen 2:24 (at 1 Cor 6:16, albeit in 
the case of relations with a prostitute), as in Mark, to underscore the 
union in one flesh. Paul, like the author of Ephesians, goes on to relate 
the union in one flesh with a spiritual union in the body of Christ. 

Divorce thus seems to have been as serious a matter of concern in 
mid-first century Judaism as it is today. The Rabbis sought ways to 
legitimate it, as texts from Qumran as well as Rabbinic literature sug- 
gest. On the Christian side of the debate about marriage and divorce 
both Mark 10:1-12 (and Matt 19:1-9) and Paul use the Genesis texts 
to assert the permanence of the marital bond. The use of Gen 2:24 in 
1 Corinthians and the consistency with the gospels of Paul's teachings 
about the permanence of marriage indicate that the opinion on divorce 
in the first-century Diaspora Judaism paralleled that of the Homeland, 
and probably holds true for Asia just as 1t does for Greece. This debate 
about marriage and divorce is a plausible background for the treatment 
of spousal relations in Eph 5:21-33. 

Eph 5:32 1s traditionally thought" to be a clarification of the quota- 
tion of Gen 2:24 in the preceding verse (5:31). Moritz contends that 


16 Ibid., 129-30. 
17 J. H. Houlden, Paul's Prison Letters (Pelican New Testament Commentaries; Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin, 1970) 335. 
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the whole of verses 30-32 1s the author's justification for using the 
Christ/ Church relationship to elaborate on Christian marriage.? He 
goes on to argue that since the overall thrust of the section 5:21-33 is 
to give rules for spousal behavior, and since the material related to the 
husband extends from 25-332a (with the admonitions repeated and elab- 
orated), then the apparent digression 5:30-32 refers to the husbands? 
responsibility to love their wives.? The author is either breaking new 
ground here and/or is reclaiming Gen 2:24 in its original meaning for 
the Christian community. 

The Christ/church relationship is the model which undergirds wives’ 
submission to their husbands (5:23-24), and so, too, it determines the 
husband's relationship to their wives (5:25-33a).? As noted above, the 
explanatory digression at 5:30-31 finds support in the Christ/church 
analogy, which brackets it at 5:29 and 32. The husband's union in one 
flesh with his spouse is related to the example of Christ's relation with 
the church. By reason of that relationship (àvri tovtot), the marital 
oneness of husband and wife is verified. The author of Ephesians 
established Christ at the ethical model at 5:1. The model is here applied 
to husbands in a particular way. The Pentateuchal insight that men and 
women form a union of one flesh receives a new dimension from the 
Christ event and the ongoing love of Christ for his church. The basis 
of marriage in natural attraction (Gen 2:23-24) is amplified by Christ's 
love for the church which marriage is expected to reiterate. 


What's the Big Secret? 


At 5:32, the author says tò uvotńorov toðto uéya éotiv. First of all, 
it might best be translated “this mystery is great” (NEB) rather than 
“this is a great mystery" (NAB, RSV). The emphasis thus falls not on 
the mysteriousness but on its magnitude." But which mystery is the 
author talking about? The mystery might be that the husband/wife 
relationship can be seen as parallel to the relationship between Christ 
and the church, and further that marriage in Christ is not just founded 
on natural sexual attraction (Gen 2:23-24) but also on being found in 
Christ. Verses 29-30 remind husbands of their responsibility to love 


'8 Moritz, A Profound Mystery, 134. 
19 Thid., 136-37. 
20 Thid., 138-40. 
21 Ibid., 142-46. 
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their wives in view of their being loved themselves by Christ, who loves 
his church (see 5:1-2). Verse 31 makes the connection explicit by noting 
the oneness of husbands and wives which parallels that of Christ and 
the members of his body, the church. Existence in Christ undergirds the 
ethical paraenesis throughout the letter and, in the case of marriage, 
makes it more likely that husbands will love and fulfil their wives as they 
have experienced these benefits from their relationship with Christ. 

At 3:3-9 and 6:19 the mystery is connected with the gospel. It is 
common” to explain the mystery in terms of the unity of Jews and Gen- 
tiles (3:3-12), a central concern of the gospel preached by Paul. That, 
however, is to overlook the application of the mystery of the gospel in 
chapters 5 and 6 to the household relationships of wives and husbands 
(chapter 5), children and parents, and slaves and masters (chapter 6). As 
noted above, the motivation behind the admonitions to all three pairs 
is Christological, their existence in Christ. Even the connection of the 
mystery of the gospel with the ethnic union of the Jews and Gentiles 
flows directly into an acknowledgment of God “the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named,” and the call that the 
faithful be rooted and grounded in “the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge" (3:14-19). Similarly, the peace which abolishes the wall of 
enmity between Jews and Gentles also brings the newly reconciled into 
the household of God, which has Jesus as its capstone (2:11-22). This 
“manifold wisdom of God” (NAB) even affects the heavenly powers 
and principalities (1:21; 2:2; 3:10; 6:12). Consequently, 5:32 applies the 
mystery of the gospel to marriage as earlier the author applied it to the 
inclusion of Gentiles into the community of the faithful along with the 
Jews. The mystery is that a new dimension has been introduced into 
married life, as yet another practical ramification of being a member of 
the body of Christ. 

At 5:32b the author acknowledges giving an alternative interpreta- 
tion (éym dé Aéyo). The formula is familiar from Jesus’ pronouncements 
in the Sermon on the Mount where he proposes his own interpretations 
of Jewish Law and practice. But to what does the author of Ephesians 
propose an alternative? It is not apparent that there are opponents in 
the intended audience of the letter or as the occasion for the letter. It 
has already been seen above that the letter proposes an interpretation 
of the stability of the marriage bond on the basis of Gen 2:24 that the 


?? Markus Barth, Ephesians 4-6 (AB 34A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1974) 807. 
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Jewish neighbors might not hold. Ephesians thus goes farther to locate 
that binding character of marriage in the believers’ new existence in 
Christ. Moritz renders verse 32 as “I use these words to say something 
about the relevance of the Christ-church relationship for marriage.” 


Household Do’s and Don’ts 


In the preceding discussion, the author of Ephesians was seen to have 
introduced Pentateuchal material into the first part of an expanded ver- 
sion of the Haustafel from Colossians.” ‘The same holds true for the rest 
of the Haustafel, i.e. 6:2 provides an expanded version of Exod 20:12, 
and 6:9 is similar to Lev 25:43. At the same time, the author provides 
a Christological framework for the ethical paraenesis, e.g. 5:30 and 6:1. 
The decalogue in Exod 20 refers not just to family members but to 
neighbors and slaves, which are the personnel of a typical Haustafel list 
(and see Philo Hypothetica 14; De decal. 165-167; De Spec. leg. 2.225-235 
for a similar influence in the pairing of subjects from the decalogue at 
Exod 20). The lower order is expected to honor the higher in the strict 
subordination of Eph 6:1-9 and also Philo Hypothetica 7.3; Josephus C. 
Ap. 2:24, 199 and Aristotle Polit. 1.1253; 1.1259. While the wives’ sub- 
mission and respect are required at 5:21-33, mutual submissiveness is 
also stressed. Moreover, Ephesians cushions the wives’ submissiveness, 
as was shown above, by insisüng that husbands love their wives. Fur- 
thermore, the subservience of children and slaves finds expression with 
the verb taaxovew, but the author uses ünotdooeodaı in regard to the 
wives. It appears that Philo and Josephus, while inspired by Exod 20, 
follow the Graeco-Roman household ethics traceable to Aristotle. The 
author of Ephesians, however, shows some independence from Graeco- 
Roman ethics. 


Which Way is the Enemy? 


4Macc 2:10-13 represents the Hellenistic Jewish ethical tradition.” 
With its pairings (parents, spouses, friends), it is closer to Ephesians 
than the more widely ranging Graeco-Roman Haustafel parallels— 
viz. Epictetus (Diss. 2.17.31) who treats only one party in the relation- 


23 Moritz, A Profound Mystery, 148. 
?* Ibid., 153-61. 
25 Ibid., 162-70. 
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ship. 4Maccabees seems to represent an effort of a Jewish philosopher 
in a Greek philosophical context to deal with ethical libertinism in 
Graeco-Roman life in Asia Minor. As such it argues that just as rea- 
son should be “master of the passions,” (xveid¢ Eotıv vàv nad@v, 2:7) 
so also “being a citizen to the law" (xà vóu% modttevduevoc, 2.8) has 
the same benefit, since “being mastered by the Law on account of rea- 
son” (UNO tod vouov xeatettat dua TOV Aoyıouov, 2:9) produces virtuous 
action. This contrasts with the stronger Stoic formulation that reason 
should eliminate passion,” but the theme of “mastery of the passions” 
is reiterated in 5:23. Moritz points to many allusions to Pentateuchal 
texts in 4Macc 2.4-10:?”” The main point seems to be that the Law (and 
specifically the Decalog) provides a superior way for reason to rule the 
passions. 

Rabbinic law also shows the precedence of law over passions (= 
benevolence to parents, see Yebam. 5b; Qidd. 32a). Compare Jesus’ crit- 
icism of the Law of korban at Mark 7:12. Here Mark quotes Exod 20 
in this dispute over lax interpretation of the requirements of Mosaic 
Law. The argument over a similar laxity with respect to marriage and 
divorce at Mark 10:7 quotes Gen 2:24. The same two Pentateuchal texts 
are quoted in Eph 5:31 and 6:2 where a comparable debate over ethical 
laxity makes use of the same scriptural references. 

Whereas the Colossians Haustafel relates the community to its Grae- 
co-Roman environment, the adaptation of it in Ephesians seems to 
focus on the relationship of those in Christ to the tradition of Israel.?® 
Philo makes use of the Decalog to defend Judaism against the Graeco- 
Roman charge of immorality in household matters. Ephesians uses 
it and Pentateuchal texts to demonstrate the continuity between the 
new community and its Jewish antecedents by highlighüng the ethical 
benefits of living “in Christ,” much as 4Maccabees had touted living 
“under the Law.” 

Ephesians, while continuing a patriarchal system, nonetheless goes 
a long way toward improving the situation of women within it. The 
women are not to be easily dismissed by their husbands because they 
are in a one-flesh union. The husbands are also to model their treat- 
ment of their wives upon their own experience of being cared for by 


?6 John M. Rist, “The Stoic Concept of Detachment,” in The Stoics, ed. J.M. Rist 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978) 260, 269. 

?7 Moritz, A Profound Mystery, 161. 

8 Cf. Eph 2:14-15, noting the use of “mystery” in this context, much as in 5:32. 
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Christ as members of the church. And so love is a requirement for 
husbands within the marriage and the requirement is given not just a 
Christological motivation but also an assurance of its possibility as an 
offshoot of the love shown by Christ to members of his body. At the 
same time, the letter is directing its focus on the Jewish context of the 
community and not its Graeco-Roman neighbors, unlike Colossians. 


A Big Change at Ephesus—Bad News 
in 1 Timothy: Beware of the Jewish Teachers 


As the Christian community at Ephesus grew in numbers and promi- 
nence, attention began to be paid to the way the household of God was 
viewed in the Graeco-Roman community. At the same time, a decided 
distance from the Jewish community is expressed. One consequence of 
this new state of affairs 1s a decrease in the orbit of women's activity 
within the church. 

The letter to Titus most clearly puts Jewish teachers at a distance. 
They are rebels, idle talkers and deceivers (1:10); they must be silenced 
because otherwise they upset whole households (1:11); they peddle Jew- 
ish myths and regulations for gain and have repudiated the truth (1,14); 
their applications of law to life reveal their own sinfulness and godless- 
ness (1:15-16). 1 Timothy is less overtly hostile but shows similar disdain 
for “teachers of the law" who concern themselves with “myths and 
genealogies” and “meaningless talk” (NAB), but without any under- 
standing of what they claim to know and teach (1:4-7; Tit 3:9). The 
letter records “Paul’s” self-criticism as a one-time “blasphemer” who 
acted in ignorance before his call to Christianity (1:13-14). 

1 Timothy also carries a rejection of asceticism at 4:3-4; 5:23. In this 
it echoes Eph 5:29 but once again goes farther in its explicit hostility 
against those who advance ascetical practices in their teachings. As 
before, these teachers might well be Jewish in that abstinence from 
certain foods receives particular refutation (4:3-4; cf. Tit 1:15). If so, 
it seems that the Pastoral Epistles are engaged in a controversy with 
Jewish teachers over the interpretation and application of Law. The 
Pastoral Epistles uphold prohibitions inspired by the Decalog (1:9-11) as 
they imply misinterpretation of the Law by false teachers. In this they 
resemble the letter to the Ephesians. But whereas Ephesians speaks of 
the mystery of the gospel which effected a reconciliation of Jews and 
Gentiles, the Pastoral Epistles seem largely to reject Jewish traditions 
along with their proponents. 
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Nonetheless, the Pastoral Epistles express an awareness of the lan- 
guage and content of Jewish teaching in the first century.” In this, they 
echo what was noticed in the letter to the Ephesians. What differs is 
that there is little interest in the Pastoral Epistles to continue a dialogue 
with those holding erroneous views, for they, like the former Paul, are 
arrogant, sinful and ignorant (1:13, 15) and are to be separated from the 
community (1:20; ‘Tit 1:10-11; 3:9-11). 

At the same time, the Graeco-Roman world looms large in these 
letters as the community’s reputation in the wider community takes a 
place of prominence in the letters’ injuncations (e.g. 1 Tim 3:7; 5:14, 24- 
25; 6:1; Titus 2:5, 8, 10). The Haustafeln now often follow the Graeco- 
Roman models, and no longer arrange the subjects in pairs, e.g., 1 Tim 
2:8-15, husbands and wives, but 3:1—13, bishops and deacons, both male 
and female; 5:1-2, older men, younger men, older women, younger 
women; 5:3-17, widows; 5:17-20, elders; 6:1-2, only slaves; 6:9-10, 17- 
19, the rich; Tit 2:3-6, older women, younger women, younger men, 
slaves.” Only 1 Tim 2:8—15 suggest reciprocal relationships among those 
addressed. 

The aim of the Haustafeln is also different. Moritz, taking his cue 
from the reference to the Decalog's command to “honor your father 
and mother" with its promise “so that it may go well with you and 
you may have a long life on earth," concludes that the purpose, both in 
Exodus and in Ephesians, is the expectation of the children’s willingness 
to receive and obey the community traditions (see Eph 6:4b). In 
the Decalog, the support of elderly parents by the children is also in 
view, but Ephesians focuses rather on the continuity of tradition, which 
is already present when the promise for following the fifth (fourth) 
commandment is reiterated at Deut 5:32-33. Unlike ı Timothy and 
Titus, or even its parallel and probable source Colossians there is 
no mention in Ephesians of outsiders nor concern expressed for the 
Christians’ standing in the Graeco-Roman context. 

Once the latter concern emerges, the lists of household duties take 
on a new tone. 1 Tim 2:8-15 departs from earlier usage in the Pauline 
churches and places husbands in honorable positions and in the public 


> For example ßeßnAoıs (“profane”) at ı Tim 1:9 reflects Hellenistic Jewish usage. 
Compare 3 Macc 4:16 = 1 Tim 6:20; 2 Tim 2:16; 3 Macc 2:2 = 1 Tim 1:9 and 1 Tim 4:7, 
3Macc 2:14 = Philo Spec leg 1.102. 

59 As noted above, in Ephesians, following Jewish practice, the household admoni- 
tions are given in pairs of dominant/subservient; Moritz A Profound Mystery, 167. 

31 Thid., 168—70. 
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sphere while at the same time it removes women to the areas of social 
shame and into the domestic sphere.? Women house church leaders 
such as Corinth's Chloe, Prisca, and Phoebe, Philipprs Lydia (Acts 16), 
and Colossae’s Apphia, are not envisioned here, nor are the women’s 
prophetic contributions to worship which Paul mentions without com- 
ment at 1Cor 11:5 and even 1Cor 14:26-33a, 37-40, where 33b-36 is 
either an interpolation or a reference to speech other than prophetic 
speaking. 

Women’s foibles, commonly assumed and criticized in Graeco-Rom- 
an literature, such as a tendency toward extravagant adornment and 
gullibility toward teachers of exotic and erroneous beliefs, are assumed 
here by the author of 1 Timothy, who prescribes against them (1 Tim 
2:9, I1 and 14 and compare 5:11-13). Finally attention to domestic 
duties and the goal of child bearing offer women the path to salvation 
(1 Tim 3:15 and compare 5:10) while at the same time placing the Chris- 
tian community squarely on the side of the Augustan reforms aimed at 
shoring up family life. The Haustafel in Colossians 3:18—4:1, while not 
as elaborate as that at 1 Timothy, moves in its this direction by sepa- 
rating the spouses into dominant and submissive, a separation which 
Ephesians was seen above to have turned into a direction of mutuality. 

This recourse to a more restrictive view of women’s roles in the 
household and the house church in the direction of the prevailing views 
of Graeco-Roman society runs parallel to the increased hostility toward 
Jewish tradition and its interpreters. This is even more surprising in that 
the turn has taken place in Ephesus, the city identified with the letter 
bearing its name and the location of Timothy’s ministry (as outlined in 
1 Timothy). 

The Haustafel at ı Peter 2:18—3:9 follows the pattern of the Graeco- 
Roman model also followed in the Pastoral Epistles. Concern is for 
good report among the Gentiles (2:12-15) and obedience to earthly 
authority aims to “silence the ignorance of foolish people.” Thus slaves 
are given prescriptions, then wives and husbands (in a pairing), and 
then everyone. In the wife/husband pairing, the subordination of wom- 
en and the curtailment of their expenses and spheres of activity as the 
“weaker” sex echo those in 1 Timothy. 

Likewise in agreement with the Pastoral Epistles, 1Peter has the 


32 Karen Jo Torjesen, When Women Were Priests: Women’s Leadership in the Early Church 
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Christian community supplant the Jewish community. The letter is 
addressed to Diaspora Christians in, among other places, Asia. The let- 
ter takes over the designation of Diaspora Jews and applies it to Chris- 
tians, thereby pushing the Jews out of the picture. The displacement 
of Jews continues in 2:4-10 where the Christian community is seen to 
be the temple as well as the “chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people of his (God’s) own,” no longer “no people” but now 
recipients of God’s mercy in the place of those who have stumbled on 
the rock of faith in Jesus (2:8). 

In effecting this displacement, 1 Peter, like the Pastoral Epistles, re- 
tains connections with Judaism by taking over these designations for 
Israel and the biblical sources where they are found, such as Exod 19:6; 
Ps 118:22; Isa 8:14; 28:6; 61:6; Hos 1:6, 9; 2:25. The Christian women 
who are subservient to their husbands are children of Sarah who called 
Abraham *lord." The Christians saved by baptism are the antitype of 
Noah and his family, saved “through” the waters of the flood (3:20, 
Gen 7:7 and 17). So in 1 Timothy, the author declares to “know that 
the law is good” when properly understood. That letter also makes use 
of Deuteronomic regulations in discussing the treatment of elders both 
exemplary and faulty (Deut 25:4, 17:6, 19:15). 

The question arises as to why the striking change of attitude toward 
Jews occurred in Ephesus. One possible explanation for the deteriora- 
tion of relations between the Christian community and the community 
of its religious antecedents might be the consequences of the Jewish 
revolt in 66—74.” In the first place, it would not be surprising that in the 
Graeco-Roman world, a great deal of animus would be felt toward the 
Jews who disturbed the peace of the Roman empire. The Christians at 
Ephesus, who previously were at odds with the Jews over some matters 
of teaching and practice, as these are expressed in the letter to the Eph- 
esians, might have thought it better to dissociate themselves from the 
Jews to escape being linked together with them in this atmosphere of 
blame. Thus the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Peter might be attempts by the 
Christian community to demonstrate to their Graeco-Roman neigh- 
bors that their community accepts and advances Roman cultural aims. 
'This scenario would have the letter to the Ephesians appear before the 
full effects of the Jewish revolt would have been felt in Asia. The Pas- 
toral Epistles and 1 Peter would be epistles written after the revolt and 
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in consequence of its effects. The letters of Ignatius (To the Magnesians 
10-11, 7o the Ephesians 9, 18, 20) exhibit a stance against Jews which 
echo that in the Pastoral Epistles. 

Walter Bauer detected a possible tendency toward gnosticism in the 
false teachers of the Pastorals, as in the Ephesus-centered letters of John 
and the letters of Ignatius.?* To pursue this would divert this paper from 
its course. Suffice it to say that the deliberate distancing of the Christian 
community from Jewish and/or Jewish-Christian teaching might be 
explained by events in Israel and their consequences throughout Asia 
Minor. The consequences of this turn of events 1s a greater embrace of 
Graeco-Roman social and cultural values and a concomitant lessening 
of the place of women in the Pauline churches. 


No News is not Necessarily Good News 


Contemporary, feminist-inspired critics® of the household rules in all of 
the letters discussed above start their departure from the emancipatory 
baptismal confession in Gal 3:27-28: “For all of you who were bap- 
tized into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free person, there is not male 
and female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” The presumption is 
that as eschatological urgency waned, the church began to acculturate 
itself socially with the Graeco-Roman environment. As a result, mar- 
ried women are seen to be subordinate in Colossians and this subordi- 
nation is even justified Christologically in Ephesians. The revolutionary 
fact proclaimed in Gal 3:28 had political and social implications. ‘The 
eschatological reality was put into practice at the community dinners 
(Gal 2:11-21) as a symbol that the eschatological hope had been real- 
ized. In the letter to Philemon, Paul suggests everyday practical applica- 
tions of this new reality for the social and legal relationships within the 
community between Philemon, Onesimus, Paul, and the other believ- 
ers at Colossae. When Colossians links the household code to the bap- 
tismal formula at 3:11, the author of the letter introduces a qualitative 
change; now slaves, formerly pronounced on a par with the free, are 
to be submissive, without the modifications introduced by Paul into the 
master/slave relationship. Furthermore, in calling for wives to be sub- 


34 Ibid., 78; cf. Moritz (A Profound Mystery, 170) sees a similar situation for Ephesians. 
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ordinate to husbands at Col 3:18, the author has omitted the “neither 
male and female” clause of Gal 3:28, as Paul himself did at 1Cor 12:13. 

There is a change here from earlier Christology, ritual and ethics. 
The Graeco-Roman household ethic blunts earlier Christian theology 
and practice.” Unlike Paul's references to his churches, the author of 
Ephesians refers to the cosmic body of Christ over which Christ is the 
head (1:2-22). Colossians uses the word church to refer to the local 
house church (4:15), the church of a city (4:16), and the cosmic body of 
Christ (1:18, 24). Christ as the head is a source of power and growth 
(Col 2;19; Eph 4:16). The body must submit to the head and this leads 
to the ethics of the household codes which reflect a Stoic social order 
that mirrors the social and status distinctions in the Graeco-Roman 


households. 


What Distinctions were being erased in Gal 3:28? 


It is important to notice that the conjunction in the three sets of pairs 
changes from “neither ... nor" in the first two (Jew/Greek, slave/free) 
to “and” in the third (male and female). Matera? explains that the third 
formula seems to reflect Gen 1:27 *male and female he created them." 
The first two pairs refer to social distinctions and the eschatological 
formula erases these. The third pair addresses sexual differences but 
not the gender roles attached to them by society. Paul, at 1Cor 11:2— 
16, gives no indication of sweeping these away. Moreover, the fact 
that marriage will become irrelevant in the eschaton (1Cor 7), which 
echoes the gospel explanation that "they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but they are like the angels in heaven" (Mark 12:25, Matt 
22:23-33), also suggests the implications of the Galatians baptismal 
formula. The explanation of the formula at 3:28d, “for you are all one 
in Christ Jesus," describes the new ontological status Christologically, 
since they are incorporated into the one Christ. Yet, the formula as it 
apears in 1 Cor 12 omits the male/female reference entirely.® 

In view of the preceding discussion of the baptismal formula, it 1s 
hard to see it as expressing a reality from which Ephesians, or even 
Colossians, the Pastorals, and 1Peter depart. Moreover, one is led to 


36 Balch and Osiek, Families in the New Testament World, 179, 183. 
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recall that the same Christological incorporation expressed here as the 
basis of eschatological unity, finds itself used by the author of Ephesians 
to modify the behavior of the husband toward his wife in view of their 
new relationship in Christ. Both letters use Christology for the same 
purpose. 

Second, it does not seem to be a lessening of eschatological expec- 
tation that has caused changes in the expressions of the letters in ques- 
tion. Where those changes are verified, 1.e. Colossians, the Pastorals, 
1 Peter, historical circumstances can explain them. Again, to reiterate 
the point made previously, the new eschatological reality of the Chris- 
tian speaks to sexual differences but not to gender roles. 

The letter to the Colossians does indeed subordinate women to men 
but this subordination ought not be confused with what is said about 
husbands and wives in Ephesians. The exposition in the second part of 
this study has tried to establish that far from giving carte blanche to social 
inferiority and exploitation of women, Ephesians has ventured into a 
creative reexamination of spousal roles. Furthermore, the author of the 
letter does not use Christology as a tool to nail the doors shut on the 
women’s quarters but rather to pry open the hearts of men not only to 
love their wives but even to submit to them in mutuality. 

The issue of slavery is, of course, too large for us to treat in any 
detail, but the development of the Haustafel demands some attention. 
The assumption that the letter to Philemon demonstrates the eman- 
cipation of slaves might well be questioned, for Paul seems not to be 
suggesting freedom for Onesimus as much as to be afforded his service, 
however implicitly he expresses this.? Moreover, he asks for a welcome 
reception back into the household of this *now useful? Christian slave 
but with new standards of treatment. These considerations indicate that 
Paul himself understood the equality expressed in the baptismal for- 
mula at Gal 3:28 as less than absolute. 

More directly on the point of gender distinctions, it is true that 
1 Cor 12 does not focus on the head because it focuses on the need 
to accommodate the humbler, less gifted members. 1 Corinthians 11:3, 
on the other hand, does refer to Jesus as the head of every man in a 
section where he argues in favor of gender distinctions. 

One wonders too whether the Pastoral Epistles’ recommendation 
that women's way to salvation 1s through childbearing need bear the 


3 Houlden, Paul's Prison Letters, 226. 
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additional burden of being characterized as “heretical.”® Greek moral- 
ists such as Maximus of Tyre (Or. 36.6b) express the view that marriage 
is for procreation and others even go so far as to cast a jaundiced eye 
on sexual pleasure even between spouses (Musonius Rufus fr. 12 and 
Seneca, De matrimonio fr.). And so this would satisfactorily explain how 
the Pastorals, in their attempt to present the Christian community’s 
best face toward the Graeco-Roman world, would stress childbearing of 
women within marriage. On the other hand, Philo and Josephus both 
offer negative evaluations of pleasure within marriage and, in doing 
so, they seem to be following the lead of Hellenistic moralists." Jew- 
ish texts, such as the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,? while expressing 
a similar denigration of sexual pleasure, stress the Law’s emphasis on 
sexual relations to procreate offspring, as do Philo and Josephus. If this 
view of procreation as fulfilling the expectations of the Law 1s funda- 
mental to the Jewish view of the effects of marriage, then it is not nec- 
essarily true that the prescription in 1 Tim 2:15 is an invention of the 
author in view of the Augustan moral reform efforts. Rather it could 
very well be an example of the letter’s claim to know and follow the 
Law in its best aspects (1 Tim 1:8). 

The contemporary critique of the household rules in these letters 1s, 
therefore, not news, in that it does not present a consistently accurate 
interpretation of the texts adduced in the argument. The situation is 
more nuanced as this study has tried to show. The earlier emancipatory 
declarations of Paul are not necessarily that emancipatory, nor are the 
later patriarchal texts necessarily all that patriarchal. Just as the tradi- 
tional punctuation and translation of Eph 5:21-24 seems to have been 
influenced by concerns external to textual criticism and accuracy, so 
too at least some of the criticism against the same text in contempo- 
rary quarters. But this is not news either, inasmuch as each generation 
views the texts through lenses of assumptions and hermeneutical meth- 
ods that reflect the cultural concerns of that age. The effort of scriptural 
interpreters, then, 1s to detect these assumptions and methodological 
preferences, and in doing so to understand where the text leaves off 
and the assumptions and preferences begin. 


40 So Balch and Osiek, Families in the New Testament World, 123. 

^! Marinus de Jonge, “Rachel’s Virtuous Behavior in the Testament of Issachar,” in 
Greeks, Romans and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 7. Malherbe, ed. D.L. Balch, 
E. Ferguson, and W.A. Meeks (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 340-52, esp. 346-50. 

42 Thid., 340-46. 
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THE WASHING OF ADAM IN THE ACHERUSIAN LAKE 
(GREEK LIFE OF ADAM AND EVE 37.3) 
IN THE CONTEXT OF EARLY CHRISTIAN NOTIONS 
OF THE AFTERLIFE 


Marinus de Jonge 
and 


L. Michael White! 


Introduction 


The last section of the Greek Life of Adam and Eve? (consisting of chapters 
31-43) tells about events surrounding the deaths of Adam and Eve. 
In chapters 31-37 Adam, penitent and humble, departs to meet his 
Maker. Immediately after his death the angels and even the sun and 
the moon offer incense and prayers to God that he may have mercy on 
Adam (33, 35). The events are observed by Eve and Seth by means of a 
vision (34-36). Eve questions what she sees, but Seth explains why the 
sun and the moon, who are also praying over Adam's body, look like 
“black Ethiopians,” since they are not able to shine before the “Father 
of Lights."? After this we read in chapter 37: 


(1) While Seth was saying this to his mother Eve, an angel sounded the 
trumpet and all the angels who were lying on their faces stood up and 
cried with a fearful voice, saying: (2) “Blessed be the glory of the Lord 
on the part of his creatures, for he has had mercy on Adam, the work 
of his hands." (3) When the angels had cried these words, one of the 


! This essay started as a commentary on the Greek Life of Adam and Eve (GLAE) 
37.3 by Marinus de Jonge in which he tried to demonstrate the Christian origin of 
the text. To this end, J. Tromp and R. Buitenwerf provided helpful discussion of some 
difficult passages. It then led Michael White to investigate further the Greek traditions 
concerning the Acherusian Lake (and the river Acheron) and the different forms in 
which this motif was taken up in Early Christianity. In its present form this contribution 
is offered as a joint tribute to Abe Malherbe, eminent scholar of Early Christianity in 
its Hellenistic environment, a good and mutual friend. 

? The work is still often called the “Apocalypse of Moses,” but this is a misnomer 
(found in earlier editions of the work) based on the wording in a "preface" that was 
added to the Greek text. This preface introduces the text as “The narrative and life of 
Adam and Eve ... revealed to Moses by God.” 

3 Cf. Jas 1:17. 
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seraphs with six wings came, seized Adam and carried him off to the 
Acherusian Lake; he washed him three times (xai ånńyayev aùtòv eic thv 
"Axegovoíav Aiuvny xai ANEAOVGEV aùtòv teitov) and brought him in the 
presence of God. (4) He lay there for three hours. After that the Father 
of all, sitting on his throne, stretched out his hand, raised Adam up, and 
handed him over to the archangel Michael, saying to him: (5) “Take him 
up to Paradise, to the third heaven, and leave him there till that great 
day when I shall establish order in the world." (6) Then Michael took 
Adam away and left him where God had told him. And all the angels 
sang an angelic hymn, marveling at the pardon granted to Adam. 


The washing of Adam in the Acherusian Lake comes as a surprise. 
Known from Greek sources, including Homer and Plato, the Acheru- 
sian Lake was a principal landmark in the mythical landscape of Hades, 
the realm of the dead. Hence, the question arises what the presence of 
such a typically Greek notion tells us about the background and the 
origin of the pseudepigraphic tradition in the Life of Adam and Eve. To 
answer this question we shall have to look for parallels in Jewish and 
Christian writings. Before that, however, we shall have to consider some 
basic facts about the Life of Adam and Eve in its different versions, and to 
refer to some recent studies.* 


The Different. Versions of the Life of Adam and Eve 


For a long time only three main versions (Greek, Latin, and Slavonic) 
were known for this text. To these have recently been added an Arme- 
nian one, entitled The Penitence of Adam? and a Georgian Book of Adam.* 
These five versions now have to be studied alongside one another. G. 
A. Anderson and M. E. Stone have brought them together in A Syn- 
opsis of the Books of Adam and Eve, an indispensable tool for all study of 
the writing.’ Unfortunately we still do not have a new critical edition of 


* Helpful introductions are M. E. Stone, A History of the Literature of Adam and Eve 
(SBLEJL 3; Atlanta: Scholars, 1992) and M. de Jonge and J. Tromp, The Life of Adam and 
Eve and Related Literature (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997). 

5 M. E. Stone, The Penitence of Adam (CSCO 429-30; Louvain: Peeters, 1981). The 
Penitence is not to be confused with an Armenian version (already known for some time) 
that is generally regarded as a secondary witness to the Greek text. 

5 C*. K'urc'ikidze, “Adamis apokrip‘uli c‘xovrebis k'art'uli versia,” P'illologiuri dziebani 
1 (1964) 97-136. A French translation is given in J.-P. Mahé, “Le livre d'Adam géor- 
gien,” Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions (Festschrift G. Quispel), ed. R. van den 
Broek and M. J. Vermaseren (EPRO 9; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 227-260. 

7 A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve (SBLEJL 5; Atlanta: Scholars, 1994), now in 
a second, revised edition (SBLEJL 17; Atlanta: Scholars, 1999). 
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the Greek, although M. Nagel did much useful preparatory work and 
supplied abundant information on the Greek manuscripts.® ‘The situa- 
tion with regard to the Latin is even worse, given the very great num- 
ber of textual witnesses, often differing considerably among themselves. 
Mutatis mutandis the same applies to the Slavonic. 

The relationships between these versions have been a matter of 
much discussion. In a recent article M. de Jonge has argued that 
the Greek version presents the oldest attainable form of the writing.’ 
Among the Greek manuscripts three (DSV) generally give the short- 
est and the oldest form of text. A second group of Greek manuscripts 
(ATLC) presents a text with a number of significant additions. ‘Though 
secondary, this text must also be relatively old because all other ver- 
sions show familiarity with the extra materials found in it. It can, by 
and large, be found in the text supplied by Nagel for A.-M. Denis’s 
Concordance grecque des pseudepigraphes d’Ancien Testament," and used in the 
Anderson-Stone Synopsis. 

The Armenian and the Georgian versions go back to a common 
ancestor, and this family of texts may be situated between the Greek 
and the Latin. Comparison with the Greek text shows a number of 
secondary readings in Arm.-Georg. Next, they add to the beginning a 
long story about the penitence of Adam and Eve after their expulsion 
from Paradise (and some other themes), which is also found in the Latin 
version. This material is probably old, but not an original part of the 
oldest version of the Life of Adam and Eve. 

The Latin version provides a considerably shortened and heavily 
redacted account of the death and burial of Adam and Eve. The 
Slavonic version is related to two Greek mss. (R and M) which give 
(among other things) a much shorter version of the repentance of Adam 
and Eve, after their expulsion from Paradise has been mentioned in 
chapter 29. Here, and elsewhere, the Slavonic very much goes its own 
way. 


9 La vie d’Adam et d’Eve (Apocalypse de Moise), vols. 1-3 (Lille: Service de réproduction, 
Université de Lille III, 1974). J. Tromp is currently working on a new edition. 

9 See “The Literary Development of the Life of Adam and Eve," Literature on Adam 
and Eve. Collected Essays, ed. G. A. Anderson, M. E. Stone and J. Tromp (SVTP 15; 
Leiden: Brill, 2000) 239-49. See earlier De Jonge and Tromp, The Life of Adam and Eve, 
28-44. For a contrasting view, see G. A. Anderson, “The Original Form of The Life of 
Adam and Eve: A Proposal,” in Literature on Adam and Eve, 215-31. 

10 Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 1987. The text is found on 815-8. 
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As far as chapter 37 in the Greek version is concerned, we find the 
following picture. There are a number of variant readings (including 
omissions) in the Greek mss., but it is not difficult to reconstruct the 
oldest attainable text. This restored original formed the basis for the 
translation given above. It is supported by the Georgian version (with 
some minor variants). The chapter is not found in the Armenian, which 
omits the whole of 33.1—38.1. Because Georgian is present here, we may 
be sure that it existed in the common ancestor of the Armenian and the 
Georgian. The Slavonic section corresponding to the chapter 37 in the 
Greek follows at a greater distance, but mentions the threefold washing 
in the Acherusian Lake. The Latin version presents a complicated 
picture. Meyer's edition gives an abbreviated story.!! Michael tells the 
mourning Seth that God has had mercy on Adam. All angels sound 
the trumpet blessing God for his mercy on his creature. Then Seth sees 
the extended hand of God, delivering Adam over to Michael with the 
words: 


Let him be in your custody until the day when I shall establish order in 
punishment (usque in diem dispensationis in supplicus),!* until the last years 
when I will turn his sorrow into joy. Then he shall sit on the throne of 
him who overthrew him.!3 


One Latin manuscript, Paris BNF, lat. 3832, recently published by 
J. Pettorelli, has a longer text, nearer to the Greek.'! 


pone eum in paradiso in tertio caelo, usque in diem dispensationis qui dicitur economia, 
quando faciam omnibus misericordiam per dilectissimum filium meum. 


11 See W. Meyer, “Vita Adae et Evae," Abhandlungen der königlich bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophische-philologische Klasse 14 (Munich: Verlag der K. Akademie, 
1878). Meyer's text is reprinted in Stone and Anderson, Synopsis of the Books of Adam and 
Eve. 

12 47.3 in the Latin Vita. The text and translation are uncertain. M. D. Johnson (The 
Old "Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. by J. H. Charlesworth [2 vols.; Garden City: Doubleday, 
1985] 2.290) translates this phrase “until the day of dispensing punishment.” J. Tromp 
(orally) points to a variant word order in the edition of J. H. Mozley, “The Vita Adae,” 
JTS 30 (1929) 121-49: in suppliciis usque ad diem dispensacionis. Because it is strange that 
Adam should be continually punished after God has shown his mercy on him, Tromp 
suggests that supplicium (above translated punishment") should be taken in the sense 
of supplicatio (“entreaty, humble prayer"), referring to Adam's state while in Michael’s 
custody. 

13 The end of this passage from “when I will turn ... 
GLAE 39:2. 

lt “Vie latine d'Adam et d’Eve. La recension de Paris, BNE, lat. 3832," Archivum 
Latinitatis Medii Aevi 57 (1999) 5-52. 


» 


onwards, has a parallel in 
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This is much closer to the Greek than the text found in the other 
Latin witnesses. It is particularly close to the Georgian, which reads: 
“Take him to the third heaven, to the Garden, and leave him before the 
altar until the day of the ozkonomia which I contemplate concerning all 
the fleshly (beings) with my well-beloved son" (trans. Stone/ Anderson). 
The new manuscript also has an equivalent of Gr. 37.3, in which we 
read: “Ecce subito uenit seraphim sex alas habens et rapuit Adam, duxitque eum in 
stanno cerosio, ibique eum baptizauit. Deinde eum adduxit in conspectu domini dei." 
Here stannum will stand for stagnum (“pool, pond”); cerosio is unattested 
and must go back to a misreading at some stage of Acheron (or perhaps 
one of its cognate forms, e.g., Acheros or Acherusia).'° 


Chapters 31-37: Their Literary Context in the Greek Version 


From here on we shall concentrate on the Greek Life of Adam and Eve in 
its oldest form (hereafter cited as GLAE). The first question to be asked 
concerns the place and function of chapters 31-37 in this version. 

The first major part of GLAE is the so-called “Testament of Eve” in 
chapters 15—30. Its contents and function are summed up in the final 
verse: “Now then, children, I have shown you the way in which we 
were deceived. But take heed that you yourselves do not forsake the 
good" (30.1). Eve's testament is preceded by a short overall introduction 
(chs. 1-4), a brief account by Adam of the events in Paradise (chs. 5-8), 
and a story of a failed attempt by Eve and Seth to get the “oil of mercy” 
from the Garden in order to alleviate Adam's pains (chs. 9-13). Because 
Adam is unable to relate the full story of deception and sin in Paradise, 
Eve tells 1t (14.1—2; 31.1). 

Eve's story is concerned with the events narrated in Genesis 3. 
It dwells on the actions of the serpent as an instrument of Satan, 
the archenemy of humankind. He tries to deceive Eve and Adam 
through her; of course, he ultimately succeeds (chs. 15-21, cf. Gen 3:1- 
7). Immediately after this, God descends to Paradise and pronounces 
judgment (chs. 22-29, cf. Gen 3:8-24). The sin of Adam and Eve 
consists in their transgression of God's commandment (14.3; 24.1, 4; 


15 We should note that four of the Greek manuscripts omit the initial “A;” the 
Georgian version speaks of “the lake of cheron" and the Slavonic, the “sea of gerusia” 
(so Anderson and Stone, Synopsis”, 82). Compare also the orthographic variant Acerosius, 
found in a Latin ms. of the Apocalypse of Paul, discussed below at n. 34. 
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25.1). Eve 1s particularly to blame, as she acknowledges (25.1, 3), but 
Adam is also responsible, as he explicitly confesses (27.2-3). 

Adam's confession of sin (followed by that of Eve in 32.2) is accom- 
panied by a request for forgiveness. In his righteousness God punishes 
Adam, refuses him access to the tree of life, and expels him from Par- 
adise (27.4-28.3; cf. 29). At the same time, however, he tells him: “If 
you, after your departure from Paradise, guard yourself from all evil, 
prepared (rather) to die (than to transgress), I shall raise you at the time 
of the resurrection. From the tree of life will be given you, and you will 
be immortal for ever" (28.4). 

This promise points to all that will be narrated in the final chapters 
(beginning at 31) that follow Eve's testament. Neither the promise nor 
the scene narrated in chapters 31-43 is found in Genesis 3; therefore, 
it may be argued that in GLAE the emphasis falls on these final chap- 
ters. The GLAE wants to show that God the Creator, who brought the 
protoplasts into being and put them in the Garden of Eden, is righ- 
teous and merciful toward all who, like Adam and Eve, repent whole- 
heartedly when they sin and who are prepared to live henceforth in 
accordance with his commandments." 

The same emphasis on God’s righteousness and mercy vis-a-vis 
Adam and Eve (and their offspring) is found in interpretations of Gen- 
esis 3 in several important Christian apologists of the later second 
century CE (Theophilus of Antioch and Irenaeus) and beginning of 
the third century (Tertullian). These interpretations were part of their 
defense of the Old Testament against all those in their time who, like 
Marcion and his followers, maintained that Genesis spoke of a different 
God, weak, inconsistent, and malignant. The parallel approach to Gen- 
esis 3 employed in GLAE and in these early Christian authors provides 
a strong argument for a Christian origin of the former." 

The final section of GLAE, consisting of chapters 31-43, is very 
complex—too complex to be analyzed here in detail.?^ For the pur- 
pose of the present essay it is sufficient to note that two related but 


16 Cf. M. Meiser, “Sünde, Buße und Gnade in dem Leben Adams und Evas,” in 
Anderson, Literature on Adam and Eve, 297—313. 

17 See, in more detail, M. de Jonge, “The Christian Origin of the Greek Life of 
Adam and Eve,” in Anderson, Literature on Adam and Eve, 347-63. 

'8 For what follows see the analysis in J. Tromp, “Literary and Exegetical Issues in 
the Story of Adam's Death and Burial (GLAE 31—42)," The Book of Genesis in Jewish and 
Oriental Christian. Interpretation, ed. J. Frishman and L. Van Rompay (Traditio Exegetica 
Graeca 5; Louvain: Peeters, 1997) 25-41. 
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distinct vignettes are combined. One is about Adam’s heavenly after- 
life, in a Paradise located in heaven. It ends in 37.6, and is followed 
by another account of the burial of Adam in the earthly Paradise, that 
emphasizes the promise of an eschatological resurrection (38.1—42.2). 
The transition between the two is rather clumsy. After a request by 
Michael concerning Adam,” God again descends to earth, where the 
body of Adam still lies (ch. 38). He next addresses Adam’s body about 
the latter’s disobedience to his commandment, but promises him that 
he will be brought back to his dominion and will sit on the throne of 
the devil (ch. 39). Then, the angels Michael, Gabriel, and Uriel pre- 
pare Adam's body for burial. They simultaneously prepare Abel’s body, 
which still lies unburied since his murder by Cain (ch. 40). Once again 
God calls to Adam's body, which answers: “Here I am, Lord" (cf. Gen 
3:8). God now promises Adam's own resurrection and that of all people 
(ch. 41, c£. earlier 10.2; 28.4). Finally, God seals Adam's grave, and all 
the heavenly beings return to their abode (42.1-2). 

Despite the clumsiness, there 1s no reason to suppose that there ever 
existed a form of the GLAE (older than the present Greek version) 
that contained only one of these two vignettes. In both vignettes the 
central issue 1s the future fate of Adam, and no clear distinction is 
made between Adam's body and his spirit. Death 1s regularly said to 
come about when Adam leaves his body? and the surviving part of 
Adam is called spirit in some passages,” but soul in others.” At the 
same time Adam's body is said to lie down (33.3; 37.4; cf. 35.2), and 
we hear how it is washed (37.3). Earlier, Seth was portrayed as kneeling 
over his father’s body in grief (34.2; 35.1). Finally Michael brings him 
into the third heaven to Paradise (37.5-6), and yet there 1s a body still 
to be buried (38-41). 

Adam in the heavenly Paradise awaits the day of the final judgement 
(37.5), elsewhere called the day of the resurrection (10.2, cf. 28.4; 41.3 
and also 39.2-3). Meanwhile, Adam's body is buried in the earthly 


1? The most original Greek text of 38.1 probably has to be understood as follows: 
"After the future joy of Adam (had thus been announced), Michael cried to the 
Father concerning (the body of) Adam." The first clause is omitted by a number of 
manuscripts which clearly did not know what to make of it. Ms. B, often very free, 
gives an obviously secondary version of the entire verse. Surprisingly it 1s followed by a 
number of modern translators (see Tromp, “Literary and Exegetical Issues," 27-28). 

20 So 31.1, 4; 32.4: cf. earlier 13.6 and later 42.8, speaking about the death of Eve. 

?! [n 31.4 and 32.4. 

22 In 13.6; cf. 43.3. 
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Paradise; and so dust returns to dust (40.6—41.2, cf. Gen 3:19). Not 
only the surviving part of Adam in heaven, but also the body that will 
be raised can be designated as Adam (38.1; 40.3, 5, cf. 42.3-4). God 
addresses the body as "Adam" and it is able to answer (41.1). The final 
chapters of the GLAE are concerned with Adam, as well as Eve and her 
burial (particularly in 42.3-43.4), and, through them, with the future 
fate of all human beings. These chapters are not interested, however, in 
any precise anthropology, or in the location(s) of Paradise. 


The Acherusian Lake in Jewish and Christian Literature 


In a very informative article Erik Peterson has gathered most of the 
important parallels to the passage concerning the Acherusian Lake 
(GLAE 37.3) and discussed them in detail.? In particular, he was trying 
to trace this motif back to Jewish origins. No one can afford to neglect 
this study, though there 1s room for criticism of his overall approach to 
the matter. 


The Apocalypse of Peter 


The first text to be mentioned is at the beginning of Apocalypse of Peter 
14. Since the Apocalypse of Peter is twice quoted by Clement of Alexan- 
dria,‘ it must therefore have been written in the second century G.E. 
The text is only preserved otherwise in an Ethiopic version translated 
from a Greek original. Parts of this Greek original are known from a 
fragmentary papyrus ms. from Akhmim.? The passage relating to the 
Acherusian Lake is also known in Greek from the so-called Rainer frag- 
ment (from the third or fourth century).?° The Greek reads: 


I will give to my called and my elect whomever they request of me from 
out of punishment. And I will give them a beautiful baptism in salvation 


233 “Die ‘Taufe’ im Acherusischen See” VC 9 (1955), I-20, reprinted in the collection 
of his essays Frühkirche, Judentum und Gnosis (Rome, Freiburg, Vienna: Herder, 1959) 310- 
32. The reprint was used in the preparation of this study. 

?* Eclog. 41.2 and 48-49. There is also a possible allusion to the text in Theophilus of 
Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.19, which, if true, would push the terminus ante quem some twenty 
years or so earlier. 

25 Which includes the section quoted by Clement in Eclog. 41.2. 

2 For a survey of witnesses, see J. K. Elliott, “The Apocalypse of Peter,’ The 
Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993) 593-612, and C. Detlef G. Müller, 
“Offenbarung des Petrus,” Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, ed. E. Hennecke and W. Schnee- 
melcher (fifth edition; 2 vols.; Tübingen: Mohr, 1989) 2:562—78. 
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from the Acherusian Lake which is said to be in the Elysian field (xoi 
6000 abdtois xaAóv Bartıoua Ev owtNela "Axeoovotac hiuvys fjv xoXob0tw 
èv và "HAvoio mediw), a share in righteousness with my saints. And I and 
my elect will go, rejoicing with the patriarchs into my eternal kingdom, 
and I will fulfill for them my promises which I and my Father in heaven 
promised them.’ 


We note that the righteous elect are allowed to make intercession for 
others who after being saved by a baptism in the Acherusian Lake 
(situated in the Elysian field) are allowed to enter into the heavenly 
bliss with the holy ones. 


The Sibylline Oracles 


A similar picture is found in Stb. Or. 2.330-338, where we read: 


To these pious ones the imperishable God, the universal ruler, will also 
give another thing. Whenever they ask the imperishable God to save men 
from the raging fire and deathless gnashing, he will grant it, and he will 
do this. For he will pick them out again from the undying flame and set 
them elsewhere and send them on account of his own people to another 
eternal life with the immortals in the Elysian plain where are the long 
waves of the deep perennial Acherusian Lake (691 ot née xbpata waxed 
Aluvng devaov "Axeogovotá8oc DatvxóXnov).?? 


Books 1 and 2 of the Szbylline Oracles belong together and are gener- 
ally considered Christian.” J. K. Elliott, following the example of M. 
R. James, includes a translation of the entire section of Sib. Or. 2.190- 
338 as an appendix to the Apocalypse of Peter on the grounds that the for- 
mer seems to be dependent on the latter. Again the emphasis is on the 
prayer of the righteous for (an unspecified category of) sinners who are 


27 Here following the translation by D. D. Buchholz, Your Eyes Will Be Opened. A Study 
of the Greek (Ethiopic) Apocalypse of Peter (SBLDS 97; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988) 345. See 
also Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 609 n. 40, who adapts the translation of M. 
R. James in “The Rainer fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter,” JTS 32 (1931) 270-9. 
The Ethiopic text is here clearly secondary; so, in particular, Buchholz, Your Eyes Will 
Be Opened, 342-62. 

2 Translation by J. J. Collins in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 1:352 (slightly 
altered). 

?9 See E. Schürer, G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Goodman, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135) (4 vols.; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1986) 3.1:645; A. Kurfess and J. D. Gauger, Sibyllimische Weissagungen (Düsseldorf/ Zürich: 
Artemis und Winkler, 1998) 418-9. Collins, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 1:330 regards 
Sib. Or. 1-2 as Jewish, with interpolations by a Christian redactor. 

30 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 613 referring to M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924) 521-4. Peterson (“Die “Taufe’ im Acherusis- 
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thereby saved from punishment and receive eternal life with God’s peo- 
ple. One should note, however, that this passage in the Sibyllines speaks 
of a raging fire and an undying flame, and that it does not mention an 
ablution in the Acherusian Lake; we hear only of its “great/long billow- 
ing waves" (xipata waxed) and its location in the Elysian field. Other 
passages within the Sibylline Oracles, including one clearly Jewish pas- 
sage, mention an alternative name, the river Acheron.?! 


The Apocalypse of Paul 


A third passage which mentions the Acherusian Lake is Apocalypse of 
Paul 22-23. Of its many versions the longer form of the Latin (L1), also 
called the Visto Pauli, is generally regarded as the earliest one, translated 
from a second edition of the now lost Greek original (dating to the 
mid-third century).? In the passage concerned, an accompanying angel 
conducts Paul to a river of which the waters are “whiter than milk" 
(super lac).? The angel tells him: 


chen See,” 311) agrees: “Bekanntlich hat das zweite Buch der Oracula Sibyllina grosse 
Teile der Petrus-Apokalypse poetisch wiedergegeben." 

5! Sib. Or. 1.283-306 describing the sixth generation, “a good, an excellent one,” 
tells that the “happy men to whom Sabaoth gave a noble mind,” will “go away to 
Acheron, in the halls of Hades, and there they will have honor" (1.304, cf. 302). In Sib. 
Or. 5.484485, a Jewish passage quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Protr. 4.50.3), the 
Sibyl addresses Isis as “thrice-wretched goddess, you will remain by the streams of the 
Nile alone, a speechless maenad on the sands of Acheron.” In the latter, the poetic 
parallelism seems to equate the traditional Egyptian symbol of burial as “crossing the 
Nile” with crossing the Acheron in Hades. For the name of the river, Acheron, as part 
of the landscape of Hades see also below. 

32 See Elliott, “The Apocalypse of Paul,” The Apocryphal New Testament, 616-44; 
H. Duensing and A. Aurelio de Santos Otero, “Apokalypse des Paulus," Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen 2, 644-75. See now T. Silverstein and A. Hilhorst, Apocalypse of Paul. A New 
Critical Edition of three Long Latin Versions (COr 21; Genéve: P. Cramer, 1997). According to 
these two authors (ibid., 11-21) the longer Latin recension (Li and Lg, preserved in the 
four earliest Latin mss.; see the next note) represent a version made between 450 and 
530 from a “second edition” of the apocalypse in Greek to be dated in the beginning 
of the fifth century C.E. Silverstein and Hilhorst think that the lost “first edition” of 
the Greek must have existed in Egypt around the middle of the third century C.E. A 
different view of the dating and the transmission is suggested by C. Carozzi, Eschatologie 
et au-delà: Recherches sur Apocalypse de Paul (Aix-en-Provence: Université de Provence, 
1994) 1656. 

33 We shall return to this passage in the concluding section of this study. The text 
of the Apocalypse of Paul is difficult to establish. The longer Latin version is preserved in 
four mss. which Silverstein and Hilhorst consider to be the most important witnesses to 
the text. They include the mss. from Paris and St. Gall (designated L1), which were used 
in the older editions, including those of Carozzi and Deunsing-Otero in Neutestamentliche 
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This is the Acherusian Lake where is the City of Christ, but not every 
man is permitted to enter that city; for this is the journey which leads to 
Christ (two mss.: to that city). And if anyone is a fornicator and impious, 
and is converted and will repent and bear fruits worthy of repentance, at 
first when he has gone out of the body, he is brought and worships God 
(two mss. omit: he is ... God) and thence, by command of God (the Paris 
ms. only), he is delivered to the angel Michael, and he baptizes him in 
the Acherusian Lake (et baptizat eum in Acerosium lacum). Then he leads him 
into the City of Christ alongside those who have never sinned.?* 


'The angel, standing on the Acherusian Lake, provides a golden ship to 
take Paul to the City of Christ. Three thousand hymn-singing angels 
accompany Paul, until he arrives in the city. A little later (chap. 31) 
the angel and Paul return by the same route and again cross the 
Acherusian Lake.? We note that nothing is said about intercession 
by the righteous, but that the conversion, repentance, and acts of 
penitence of the sinner get much attention. It is interesting that Michael 
is the one who baptizes the repentant sinner in the Lake.? 


Apokryphen. These have now been supplemented by two other mss. from the Escorial 
(classed with Lr) and Arnhem (designated L3) in the edition of Silverstein and Hilhorst. 
Both Carozzi and Silverstein-Hilhorst also print the text of a shorter Latin recension 
(L2) known from three mss. of Vienna, Graz, and Zurich; however, on the whole these 
are not very helpful for establishing the earliest text. At present there is no critical 
edition of the Apocalypse of Paul, so readings must take account of variations in the four 
main mss. (see next note). See also the review of Silverstein and Hilhorst by J. Tromp 
in VC 52 (1998) 213-17. 

5* Here we have adapted Elliott’s translation in The Apocryphal New Testament, 629-30 
on the basis of the Latin texts in the edition of Silverstein and Hilhorst. The manuscript 
from the Escorial does not mention the baptism in the Lake; it is clearly confused 
towards the end: *... at first when he has gone out of the body, he is led to that city by 
angels and delivered to the archangel Michael.” The spelling varies; The St. Gall ms. 
reads Acherusius/-m consistently, while the Paris (Fleury) ms. reads Aceriosus in the first 
instance and Acerosium in the second. The first should be taken as metathesis, so that the 
proper nominative should be Acerosium in the orthography of the Fleury ms. This form 
also occurs at the beginning of chap. 23 in this ms. using the spelling Acerosium [lacum]. 
The Arnhem ms. has Acerusius/o/um three times and the Escorial ms. twice, using the 
orthography Agerusius and Agerosium. The latter also confuse locus for lacus. 

55 'The Acherusian Lake is also mentioned at these same two points in the text of 
a (later) Greek version published by C. Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae (Leipzig: 
H. Mendelssohn, 1866; repr. Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1966) 34-69, the passage is on 
51-52. It has a slightly different version and leaves off the latter part of chap. 22, even 
though the mention of the Acherusian Lake is clearly preserved. The second reference, 
parallel to the Latin given above, reads: ötav è uetavonon xoi petaotady tot piov, 
ragadidotar và Mıyanı, xai BarAAovow adtov eic thv åxégovoav Muvnv. 

36 Tn the two manuscripts which have this detail, the soul is brought to worship God 
before being handed to Michael. 
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The Book of the Resurrection of Christ 


There is yet another Christian text that deserves our attention, the Book 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ by Bartholomew the Apostle.” Here we find a 
sort of excursus (chapters 21-22) that explains why Thomas was absent 
during the meeting of the risen Christ with the apostles (cf. John 20:24). 
Thomas had received news of the death of his son Siophanes. When he 
arrives, his son has already been buried, but Thomas raises him from 
the dead. Siophanes tells him about all he saw in heaven after his soul 
had left his body. He was conducted by Michael, who made him cross 
a river of fire and ascend to heaven; there he brought him to the Lake 
of Acheron,? and submerged him three times in the water (21.5—6). 
Directly afterwards he was admitted to the heavenly Paradise. 


Other Christian Parallels 


Peterson mentions two further texts. Around 400 C.E. Prudentius 
speaks in his Cathemerinon, hymn 5 (ad incensum lucernae or “at lamp light- 
ing”) about “that night in which the holy God returned from the waters 
of Acheron to those living on earth” (5.127-8: illa nocte, sacer qua redit 
Deus stagnis ad superos ex Acherunticis). That night, just before Easter, the 
spirits of those who sinned and suffer punishment, enjoy a brief rest 
and reprieve (cf. 5.125-36).? Quite different is a Coptic magical text 
preserved in London ms. Or. 5987. Here seven important spirits are 
said to dwell near Antioch, at a place called “Acherusian Lake,” flowing 
from underneath the throne of Jao Sabaoth (lines 18-24). The editor of 
this text thinks that the places mentioned here are located in heaven.*' 


37 Now to be consulted in J.-D. Kaestli and P. Chérix, L’évangile de Barthélemy d'apres 
deux écrits apocryphes (Turnhout: Brepols, 1993). The second section (143-241) is devoted 
to the Coptic Book of the Resurrection, which 1s dated by its translators in the fifth or sixth 
century CE (so esp. 170, 172). 

38 Note that in this text the name of the river has become that of the lake, see below. 

39 See text, translation and note in M. Lavarenne, Prudence I, Cathemerinon Liber (Livre 
d'heures), (Collection Bude; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1943) 30-1. 

^9 The text was edited and translated by A. M. Kropp, Ausgewählte Zaubertexte (2 vols.; 
Bruxelles: Fondation Égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1931) 1:22-28 and 2:149-160. 

^! [n passing I note that 3 Ap. Bar. 10 speaks about a great lake in the third (fourth) 
heaven where the souls of the righteous assemble. This clearly resembles the Acherusian 
Lake, but it is not called by that name. See D. C. Harlow, The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 
(3 Baruch) in Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity (SVTP 12; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 142-6. 
Harlow interprets this apocalypse as both a Jewish and a Christian text. 
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The uncertainties, in some cases, surrounding their transmission 
notwithstanding, the first four texts mentioned in this section, with 
all their differences, show several features which seem to be consistent 
with all of them. These shed light on the following points in GLAE 37: 
Adam's repentance, the intercessory prayers in heaven, the cleansing— 
three times—by an angel in the Acherusian Lake, and the admission to 
Paradise in heaven. What these texts leave unclear is how one goes from 
the earth to Acherusian Lake, traditionally located in the underworld, 
to the Paradise in heaven. The geography of the afterlife has not yet 
been fully mapped out. 

Peterson? notes these parallels when he looks for possible Jewish con- 
ceptions behind the apocalypses of Peter and Paul. He has to admit, 
however, that GLAE 37 is not free from Christian redaction, and he 1s 
not able to find any clearly Jewish text which mentions the Acheru- 
sian Lake.? The obvious conclusion is that all the texts discussed so 
far, including the GLAE, represent early Christian appropriations of the 
Greek traditions about the Acherusian Lake. In support of this, it may 
be useful to look for a moment at the Greek sources for this tradition, 
especially Plato's Phaedo, before turning to some commentaries by early 
Christian authors. 


The Acherusian Lake: from Homer to Plato 


Plato's statements about the Acherusian Lake are found in a long dis- 
quisition of Socrates (Phaedo 107c—115a; cf. 80e-82b) on the future des- 
tination of the soul. The tradition of the Acherusian Lake, however, 
goes back to Homer, where it became well known as one of the key 
elements of the landscape of Hades. In Homeric tradition Hades, the 
realm of the dead, was separated from the world of the living by a 
kind of no-man's land. The shades of the dead haunt this no-man's 
land until proper burial has occurred, and then—and only then—are 
they allowed to cross the body of water (either lake or river) which 
marks the entrance into Hades proper." The body of water is simply 


#2 See especially “Die "Taufe" im Acherusischen See,” 319-23. 

43 Note, however, the anomalous reference to Acheron in Sib. Or. 5.484—485, which 
Peterson does not seem to have known. See above n. 31. 

+ This summary of the early Greek tradition, is based on the recent, in-depth study 
of C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Death to the End of the Classical Period (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1995) 61-3, and the extensive bibliography provided. A useful survey of the 
views of afterlife in Greek and Roman tradition is also given by Alan E. Bernstein, 
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called “river” (novauóc) in lad 23.71-4, but is identified as the Styx 
in Lhad 8.369. In Odyssey 10.508—15 (cf. 11.155-9) the rivers have multi- 
plied to include Oceanus, Styx, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytos, and Acheron. 
Oceanus marks the boundary to Hades’ house. On the other side 
stands the grove of Persephone with its trees and vegetation. The four 
rivers are there: Cocytus is designated as a branch of the Styx; Cocy- 
tus and Pyriphlegethon are said to flow into the river Acheron; and a 
large boulder stands at this confluence of the rivers. This proliferation 
of names and details corresponds with an elaboration of the under- 
world landscape already at work in the later Archaic period.” By the 
fifth century BCE, one finds an even more extensive geography, but 
now it is the river Acheron and/or the lake, Acherusia, that usually 
mark the border, where one must board the ferry of Charon to make 
the crossing; '6 

In the Classical period, a nekyomanteion (an oracle or evocation of the 
shades of the dead) became a regular feature of the crossing into Hades. 
It was particularly associated with the Acherusian Lake and probably 
helps explain why this name became the most prominent." Hence, a 
key feature of the Greek conception of the rite of passage from life to 
death included an appearance of the shade(s) at the Acherusian Lake. 
Eventually, this mythical landscape, conceived as a parallel “world” to 
the land of the living above, was the source of further commentary and 
interpretation down into Hellenistic and Imperial times.? The most 


The Formation of Hell: Death and Retribution in the Ancient and Early Christian Worlds (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1993) 21-129. The study of Emily Vermeule, Aspects of Death in Early 
Greek Art and Poetry (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1979) remains very useful as well. 
Also for a review essay on earlier studies of death and afterlife in the Greek world see 
Peter Green, “On the Thanatos Trail,” in Classical Bearings: Interpreting Ancient History and 
Culture (London: Thames and Hudson, 1989) 63—76. 

#5 Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Death, 61. 

46 Compare Aeschylus, Sept. contra Theb. 856; Theocritus 17.47; Pausanias 10.28.45 
Euripides, Alcest. 252-3; 443; 900-2; Aristophanes, Ranae 181-3; 193; 471; Sophocles, 
Elec. 137-9; Aeschylus, Agam. 1160; Thucydides 1.46; Xenophon, Anab. 6.2.2. The names 
Acheron and Acherusia are not always given. 

47 So Porphyry's commentary on a reference in Sophocles Polyxena. See the discus- 
sion of this period in Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Death, 307-8. 

48 Compare Cicero, Tusc. disp. 1.16.37; 1.21.48; Vergil, Aen. 6. 298-304; 384-945 
Anthol. Pal. 5.24.0; 7.67-68; 7.365; Apuleius, Metam. 6.18; Lucian, Dial. mort. 20.1; Necy- 
omantia 10; Contemplantes 7; De luctu 3. In the Latin tradition the name Styx, used both 
of the river and the lake, sometimes holds the place of Acheron in Plato’s account. In 
Aeneid book 6, where Aeneas makes his journey to the underworld, Acheron is men- 
tioned clearly as a part of the realm dominated by the geography of the Styx. 
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influential of these was Plato’s, who concluded that the river Acheron 
flowed into the lake Acherusia, which then lay at the edge of the Elysian 
fields, the realm of the blessed. Of the four rivers? of Hades, Acheron 
and the lake into which it feeds, are clearly the most benign (Phaedo 
112e-113a). So we turn to the disquisition of Socrates. 

Socrates remarks: “It is right to think then, gentlemen, that if the 
soul is immortal, it requires our care not only for the time we call life, 
but for the sake of all time, and that one is in terrible danger if one does 
not give it that care (107c)."? The disquisition takes the form of a myth, 
a travelog of the underworld. Of this Socrates says: 


No sensible man would insist that those things are as I have described 
them, but I think it is fitting for a man to risk the belief—for the risk is a 
noble one—that this, or something like this, is true about our souls and 
their dwelling places, since the soul is evidently immortal, and a man 
should repeat this to himself as if it were an incantation, which 1s why I 
have been prolonging my tale.?! 


In order to describe the destination of the departed souls Plato gives 
an elaborate picture of the entire cosmos, which is much vaster than 
humans on earth can perceive. The subterranean world is surrounded 
by the waters of Oceanus, while the different realms of Hades are 
defined by the four rivers, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx 
(112e-113c). Most of the dead wind up at the shores of the Acherusian 
Lake (113a). The worst go to Tartarus, the pit of Hades full of fire and 
torment which is fed by the two raging rivers Pyriphlegethon? and 
Cocytus (113b-c). Criminals and scoundrels are hurled into Tartarus 


#9 So r12e-113c, but in actuality there are five named by Plato; he mentions Oceanus 
separately and treats Cocytus only in conjunction with the Styx (the fourth), even 
though both are named. 

50 Here and elsewhere we follow the translation of G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Phaedo 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 1977), unless otherwise noted. 

51 Phaedo 114d. See Dorothea Frede, “Der Mythos vom Schicksal der Seelen nach 
dem Tod," Platons ‘Phaidon’ (Darmstadt: Wiss. Buchgesellschaft, 1999) 152-67. Else- 
where, for instance in Gorgias 523a-527a, Resp. 614a-621b and Phaedrus 245b-249d, 
Plato uses other myths in discussing similar subject matter. Cf. also P. Habermehl’s 
treatment of the Greek “Klassische Zeit” (278-82) in C. Colpe, E. Dassmann, J. Enge- 
mann, P. Habermehl, and K. Hoheisel, “Jenseits (Jenseitsvorstellungen),” RAC 17 (1996) 
246—407. 

?? Plato is also interested in "scientific" explanations of natural phenomena that can 
be correlated with this map of the cosmos. So for example, the third river, Pyriphlege- 
thon (which means *blazing with fire"), is said to run at times close to the surface of 
earth and is the source of volcanic activity, since “offshoots of it are the lava flows that 
spout forth wherever they happen on the earth" (113b). 
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never to emerge from it (113e). Only those who have led eminently 
pious lives make their way, presumably passing by the Acherusian Lake, 
to a pure dwelling place above and dwell upon the earth (114b). Among 
these, the ones who have further purified themselves by philosophy will 
live without a body, in “even more beautiful abodes” which cannot be 
described (114c). 

It is in connection with the souls of the majority of people, those 
who have lived an average life, that Plato first mentions the Acherusian 
Lake (112e—113b). To it “the souls of the majority come after death and, 
after remaining there for a certain appointed time, longer for some, 
shorter for others, they are sent back to birth as living creatures" (113a). 
In a second passage Plato mentions “vessels” or “boats” (òyńuata), 
undoubtedly based on the image of Charon’s skiff, to transport the 
dead down the river Acheron to the lake: 


Now when the dead have come to the place where each is led by his 
genius (doiuwv), first they are judged, those who have lived good and 
uprightly lives and those who have not. And those who seem to have 
lived intermediately (ot uv àv 86&wor uéooc fepuoxévou) [re., neither 
fully good nor fully bad] go upon the Acheron, embarking on vessels 
provided for them, and are borne in these (vessels) to the lake, and 
there they dwell; and, if they have done any wrong, being purified 
(xaðargóuevor) of wrongs by paying a penalty (Sðóvtes dixac), they are 
redeemed (&xoAvovro), while for their benevolent deeds they acquire 
honors (tv te ebeoysot9v twas qéoovrou, according to the merits of 
each.’* 


Very interesting is what he says next about “those who are deemed to 
have committed great but curable crimes ... but who have felt remorse 
for the rest of their lives” (113e). They must be thrown into Tartarus, 
but every year the underworld rivers Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon carry 
them past the Acherusian Lake, where the rivers run near by but do not 
merge (cf. 113b).? As those in torment pass by they are able to cry out 
across the expanse to the ones they have killed or otherwise maltreated, 
asking them to forgive them. If their supplications are successful their 
punishment comes to an end. If not, they are taken back into Tartarus 
and have to try again at a later time (114a-b). So now we learn that 


53 The figure of Charon was actually a later entry into the picture of the under- 
world's operations, introduced perhaps in the early Classical period from Magna Grae- 
cia; cf. Green, *On the Thanatos Trail," 68, and n. 66 below. 

5t 113d-e. The translation has been adapted to bring out the phrasing of the Greek. 

55 Notice that this is quite different than the picture of the rivers in Od. 10.508-15; 
see above at nn. 44-45. 
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their victims, like most others, also dwell at the Acherusian Lake. In the 
Greek geography of Hades, it must be remembered, the underworld 
was the final abode of both good and bad. Only the exceptionally 
good, as we saw, had prospects of a better abode somewhere beyond. 
Yet that “place” remained unspecified, at least in Plato, and could only 
be accessed by journeying first through Hades. 


Early Christian Commentary on Platos Description 


At the beginning of the third century CE Clement of Alexandria refers 
to several passages of Plato, when he argues that the notion of chas- 
tisement after death and punishment through fire was taken over by 
Greek poets and philosophers from the philosophy of the non-Greeks, 
including the Jews. One of the passages discussed in this regard is 
Phaedo 112—113, taken up in the context of the immortality of the soul by 
correlation with a quotation from Ps. 104:4 (103:4 LXX): 


As it says, “the one who makes his angels spirits and the flaming fires his minis- 
ters” (tous hettoveyovs avtot nie qAéyov). It follows then that the soul is 
immortal. For that which is punished or corrected (xoAaCouevov fj za- 
devouevov) with sensation, inasmuch as he is said to suffer, is alive. What 
then? Did not Plato know both the rivers of fire and the depths of the 
earth (xai ztvoóc notauoùs xai tis ys vo Badog), poetically naming Tar- 
tarus what is called Gehenna by the barbarians, as well as the Cocytus, 
the Acheron, and the Pyriphlegethon, even introducing them as some 
punishments for chastening to correction (xoi totadté tia eic thv maidev- 
ow owpooviCovta Magelocywv XoAdorrouo)??7 


One of the key points of Clement’s argument is the correlation between 
fire and punishment, thus allowing him an easy connection to Gehenna 
in the Jewish tradition.” It is interesting to note that for Clement the 
most important element of the passage is the corrective function of the 


56 Strom. 5.90.4—91.5; cf. 5.90.1 and 1.15. For this argument compare also Arnobius, 
Adv. Nationes 2,14. The basic argument, of course, goes back to early Hellenistic-Jewish 
apologetic, especially Artapanus and Philo. 

57 Strom. 5.90.6-91.2. In this passage, some mss. of Clement read “prophetically” for 
“poetically,” but the latter is supported by Eusebius’ quotation of this passage, to be 
discussed below. 

58 So, it should be noticed that the long rhetorical question regarding the passage 
from Plato is a chiasm which makes explicit the following equations: “the depths" 
(Báðos) = Tartarus = Gehenna, while “the rivers of fire” = Cocytus, Acheron, and 
Pyriphlegethon. For Gehenna as the place of fiery punishment, see inter alia Matt 5:22; 


18:9; 23:33. 
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different forms of punishment in conjunction with the immortality of 
the human soul. This is why the angels “seize and punish the wicked."*? 

About a century later Clement’s remarks would be taken over by 
Eusebius of Caesarea in his Praeparatio Evangelica. First, in Praep. Ev. 11.38 
he quotes Phaedo 113a—114c verbatim. Here he wants to show how Plato, 
in accordance with the Hebrew Scriptures, mentions divine judge- 
ment, the different dwelling places of the pious, and the various pun- 
ishments of the ungodly. Eusebius also quotes a number of passages 
from the scriptures to show the correlation with the sacred word. In 
11.38.9 the life of the pious without bodies (&vev owudtwv) of Phaedo 
114€ is altered—without comment—to a life “without troubles" (dvev 
xauatwv).°° Eusebius is also eager to interpret the vessels used on the 
Acheron and the lake (öynuara in Phaedo 113d) as the bodies (owpata)®! 
in which the souls receive punishment, according to the rules of the 
Hebrews (11.38.10). Then in Praef. Ev. 13.13.6 he quotes the passage 
from Clement (given above). Eusebius next returns to Phaedo 113d and 
114c in Praep. Ev. 13.16.1415 at the end of a critical discussion of Plato’s 
ideas about the soul. 

The use of the Phaedo passage clearly became standard in early 
Christian efforts to prove that Plato, too, spoke about a future judge- 
ment and places of chastisement. Theodoretus of Cyrus (T1466), in his 
Graecarum affectionum curatio 11.19-24, quotes the same passage as Euse- 
bius (parts of which are only summarized).? He criticizes Plato for hav- 
ing the souls chastised without a body, and for his theory of the trans- 
migration of souls. All this, he says, has more to do with the teaching of 
Pythagoras than that of the apostles (11.33—39). 

The way the Phaedo passage functions in early Christian apologetic 
differs considerably from the use of the tradition of the Acherusian 
Lake in the Greek Life of Adam and Eve and other apocalyptic writings 


59 Strom. 5.90.6. 

60 See G. Favrelle's commentary on this passage in G. Favrelle and É. des Places, 
Eusèbe de Césarée, La préparation évangélique. Livre XI (SC 292; Paris: Cerf, 1982) 382-385. 

9! Eusebius’ alterations here reflect differing interpretations and usages of the day. 
For example, in a variation on the saying of Plato, the fifth cent. CE neoplatonist 
Hierocles calls the “body the paltry vessel of the soul” (o6pa ... puyi Xenvóv óynua), so 
the Carmen Aureum 26, in Fragmenta Philosophicorum Graecorum, ed. by F. Mullach (3 vols.; 
Paris: Didot, 1861-81) 1:478m. Compare the usage of the term also by the neoplatonist 
Proclus, /nst. 205-210 which says that each different type of soul has its own particular 
kind of “vessel” (öynua), a conveyance for its ability to descend and ascend into the 
divine realm, but these “vessels” are not material (208). 

62 He follows Eusebius's reading in Phaedo 114c. 
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discussed in the previous section of this essay. Both types of texts show, 
however, that this section of the Phaedo (together with other Greek 
traditions about Hades) played an important role in early Christian 
theological reflection on life after death. 


Shifting Sands on the Acherusian Shores 


Since we have earlier argued that the passage in GLAE 37.3 already 
reflects Christian origins, we may now suggest some possibilities regard- 
ing the changing lines at work here. Let us begin by dividing the tra- 
ditions into two distinct groups. Group 1 comprises what we shall call 
the apocalyptic tradition and is represented by the passages in GLAE 37.3, 
Apocalypse of Peter 14, and its close parallel in Sib. Or. 2.330-338.9 Group 
2 comprises a platonizing tradition seen chiefly in Clement and Eusebius, 
and, as we shall see, the Apocalypse of Paul.®* 

Chronologically all three texts in Group 1 seem to come from the 
second century CE. One emphasis within this group of texts is bod- 
ily resurrection as a way of conceptualizing the afterlife. It is worth 
noting, therefore, that one of the contemporary Christian apologists, 
Theophilus of Antioch, explicitly refuted Plato’s belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul from the Phaedo.? We noted the emphasis on resur- 
rection especially in conjunction with the story of Adam's washing in 
the Acherusian Lake in parallel with the preparation of his body for 
burial. Only now the angels have replaced Hermes and Charon as the 
guides for the dead. Even so, the washing scene has strong resonances 
of ancient mortuary ritual, but in earlier Christian usage, of course, 
washing, burial, and resurrection were all symbolized in baptism. 


63 The passage noted above from the Book of the Resurrection of Christ may well reflect 
later lines of this tradition, but the sparing usage of others is less clearly so. 

9* The passage noted above from Theodoret of Cyrus also marks this trajectory. 

65 Ad Autolycum 3.7; cf. 2.38; the former may be a direct allusion to the argument of 
the Phaedo (see esp. 80d, 81e-82a, and 88d; the first and the last are closely tied to the 
passage in 112—114). 

66 As Sourvinou-Inwood (Reading! Greek Death, 62-4) shows, the mapping out of 
Hades corresponded to the gradual reconciliation of burial ideas and practices with a 
growing notion of the afterlife. In the later Classical traditions, she also shows (308-20) 
that Charon is understood as a benign figure, whose role is to ease the transition to (and 
thereby alleviate fear of) the underworld. Hermes led the souls down to Charon, who 
welcomed them (in friendly or familial manner) and ferried them across. The sealing of 
the tomb at the completion of the mortuary ritual was thought to signal the beginning 
of this final passage. 
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Whether there is a more direct literary connection between GLAE 
and the other two texts cannot presently be demonstrated. It may 
be suggested, however, that the introduction of the Acherusian Lake 
into the scene derives in some measure from midrashic expansions (or 
corrections) to 1 Enoch’s tours of Sheol, where the fallen angels and the 
souls of the dead await the final judgment." Secondary harmonization 
of 1 Enoch to the Greek tradition in Christian texts is also suggested 
by the allusion in 2 Pet 2:4: 6 deög Gyyéhwv AuagTNodvTwv odx éqsicoto 
CAA oewpoic TOPO TAETAEWOUS magéðwxev elc XQLOLV TNPOLUEVOUG ... 
(“God did not spare the angels when they sinned but having cast them 
into Tartarus he delivered them to chains of gloom for keeping until 
judgment ...”).° The texts of Group 1 show a significant correlation 
of the traditional apocalyptic elements with the Greek tradition also 
reflected in Plato; however, lacking in these texts 1s any direct indication 
of the discussion of the Acherusian Lake in Phaedo 112-13. 

At the same time, it must also be remembered that the text of Apoca- 
lypse of Peter was known both to Clement of Alexandria and to Eusebius, 
who picked it up from Clement if not other sources.” Clement also 
shows an awareness of the Sibylline Oracles and even quotes from it one 
of the passages on the river Acheron.?! With these trajectories in mind 
we may turn to Group 2. Despite their clear awareness of the apocalyp- 
tic tradition (Group 1), the documents in Group 2 (chiefly Clement and 
Eusebius) show a markedly different interest in the Acherusian Lake 
tradition. Focusing explicitly on the passage from Plato (esp. Phaedo 
112e—114a) their interest is, as we have seen, more with the immortality 
of the soul, punishment for sin, and the passage of the soul into heaven. 
There is likely a point of intersection between these two trajectories, 


97 So 1Enoch 17:4; 21:7; 22:4-6. Note also 22:7 where Abel’s spirit wanders in Sheol. 

68 We should perhaps also give attention to the parallel in Jude 6: å&yyéħovg te tods un 
THONOAVTAS thv EAUTOV KExhv GAG ånroMnróvtas TO trov oixnthowov eic xoiow ueyáàns 
Tjuégac Seopoic Aidiorg bo Cóqov tetńonxev (“And the angels who did not keep their 
own position, but left their proper dwelling, he has kept in eternal chains in deepest 
darkness for the judgment of the great day"). Here also we may mention the passage in 
Ignatius, Eph. 19:3. 

69 One feature that may suggest a direct awareness of the platonic tradition is the 
intercession of the angels (or the elect in Aoc. Peter) for the dead, which vaguely 
resembles the appeal of those in torment to the ones they have harmed in Phaedo, 
114a. 

70 See above n. 24; for Eusebius see H.E. 6.14.1; cf. 3.3.2; 3.25.4. 

7! See above n. 31. Lactantius (Inst. div. 7.18.2—4), which cites passages from the 
Corpus Hermeticum and from books 3, 4, 5, and 8 of the Sibyllines, also includes a 
passage with similarities to that in Stb. Or. 2.330-338 (although attributed to Hystaspes). 
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but over time the apocalyptic tradition receded while the platonizing tradi- 
lion continued and, to some extent, subsumed the former. So it must 
be noted that Eusebius, in contrast to Clement, seems to resist some 
elements of Plato’s immortal soul “without body” in the afterlife even 
while retaining the Phaedo passage transmitted by Clement. This trend 
is even more explicit in the passage noted above from Theodoret of 
Cyrus. Augustine and others, however, would eventually seek a different 
solution in explaining the body-soul relationship in afterlife.? Generally, 
this platonizing turn dates from the third century CE and later, at least 
for the texts we know. Whether this more traditionally Greek element 
entered the Christian tradition earlier is impossible to determine with 
any precision.’ 

In this light we may conclude by looking again at the passage in 
the Apocalypse of Paul (quoted above), since it may well reveal a point of 
intersection between the two trajectories. It is worth remembering that 
this text dates from the mid-third century CE” but clearly continued 
in wide ms. circulation, both Greek and Latin (much wider than GLAE 
or Apocalypse of Peter) in the fourth to seventh centuries CE. Augustine 
(Ench. 112-3) seems to know its images,” at Just about the same time 
as the passage quoted above from Prudentius. The Latin version, the 
Visio Pauli, comes only slightly later. The Apocalypse of Paul clearly pre- 
serves elements of the apocalyptic tradition of the Acherusian Lake 
(Group 1), notably the emphasis on repentance, the delivery to the 
angel (Michael), the baptism in the Acherusian Lake, and the passage 
into Paradise.” On the other hand, there is no mention of intercession 


7? Cf. Bernstein, Formation of Hell, 313-333 and P. Fredricksen, “Beyond the Body/ 
Soul Dichotomy: Augustine’s Answer to Mani, Plotinus, and Julian,” in Paul and the 
Legacies of Paul, ed. by W. S. Babcock (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1990) 227-50, both with ample bibliography. 

73 These and similar Greek traditions on the geography of Hades might now be 
profitably explored in future studies of other early Jewish and Christian texts, including, 
inter alia, Wis 2:1; 16:13; 17:14; 4Macc 13:14-17; and Luke 16:23-27 (parable of Lazarus 
and Dives). R. E Hock (“Lazarus and Micyllus: Greco-Roman Background to Luke 
16:19-31,” JBL 106 [1987] 447-63) discusses the history of scholarship on this passage 
and argues persuasively for a hitherto unrecognized classical background to the para- 
ble. Cf. Bernstein, Formation of Hell, 239-45. 

74 Tf one were to follow the second century dating of Carozzi (Eschatologie et au-delà, 
165) then some modification of this scheme would be required, but it seems unlikely. 

7 Even though Augustine elsewhere dismisses the Apocalypse of Paul as apocryphal (In 
lohan. Tract. 98), the passage in the Enchiridion shows a much more positive use of the 
traditions developed in it regarding the afterlife. 

76 Bernstein, Formation of Hell, sees the Apocalypse of Peter as the stark extreme of the 
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in this passage, and there is more stress on the soul “leaving the body” 
(so 22.3: exterit de corpore) to make the journey. All in all, notions of resur- 
rection seem less in evidence. 

At the same time, the passage mentions some unusual features which 
may only come from Plato or other Greek traditions, as picked up 
in the Christian commentary tradition of Group 2. Here we note in 
particular the “golden ship” (like the vessels in Plato) by which Paul sails 
across the river into the City of Christ, which is said to be beside the 
Acherusian Lake. The latter may be taken as an equation of Paradise 
with the Elysian fields. It appears, therefore, that Apocalypse of Paul, like 
Clement before, was consciously harmonizing the earlier apocalyptic 
tradition to that of Plato.” 

This impression is strengthened further when one looks carefully at 
the geography of Paradise in the Apocalypse of Paul. Now we discover 
that the Acherusian Lake is in the lower heavens, or more precisely in 
the space just below the gates of heaven. Here Paul is led on a tour 


apocalyptic tradition (282-291); he takes it as the principal source for the Apocalypse of 
Paul, even though the latter takes a different view (299-305). 

77 So note Strom. 5.11.77, which quotes from the Apocalypse of Zephaniah (so O. Win- 
termute in Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 1:508). The discussion here by Clement directly 
correlates the teaching of Plato with that of the prophets. G. Steindorff (Die Afoca- 
lypse des Elias, eine unbekannte Apocalypse und Bruchstücke der Sophonias-Apocalypse [TU 17.32; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899]) had identified the Apocalypse of Zephaniah as the likely source 
for the passage on “the Acherusian river” as found in Apocalypse of Paul. So, too James 
(Apocryphal New Testament, 538 n. 1; cf. 527 n. 1) mentioned both the Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
and the Apocalypse of Elijah as sources for the Apocalypse of Paul. According to James Apoc. 
Zeph. has the departed embark on a boat accompanied by a myriad chorus of angels. 
This passage is found in the Sahidic fragment of Apoc. Zeph. and is, in fact, quoted in 
the Coptic version of the Apoc. Paul (fol. 35b); so Wintermute in Old Testament Pseude- 
pigrapha 1:508 n. B.c. Duensing and Santos Otero (Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 2:645-6) 
agree that both Apoc. Peter and Apoc. eph. were sources for the Apoc. Paul. The rest of the 
Sahidic fragment as restored by Wintermute, however, does not contain the reference 
to a boat. On the other hand, the longer Akhmim fragment of Apoc. Zeph. does con- 
tain the reference to the boat in what appears to be the parallel passage to that of the 
Sahidic (chap. 8.1; cf. 7.9). While these relationships do indicate that Clement knew an 
earlier Greek version of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah, the later Coptic versions may derive 
additional materials from other sources; so Wintermute (Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 
499-500), who follows Steindorff in dating the Akhmimic frag. to the end of the fourth 
cent. CE, and the Sahidic to the early fifth cent. CE. Both Coptic mss. also contained 
fragments of the Apocalypse of Elijah. So it must be remembered that both the Apoca- 
lypse of Paul and the Apocalypse of Peter were similarly preserved in Egyptian versions of 
comparable date and provenience. (See above nn. 24-26; 32.) What this suggests about 
the trajectory of discussion on heavenly judgment tradition in early Egyptian (Coptic) 
Christianity perhaps deserves further study. 

78 Apoc. Paul 21.2—9: after Paul has just come back down from the third heaven, 
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of the heavenly Paradise and the pits of Tartarus.? The angelic guide 
first brings Paul to the river Oceanus, “which irrigates [var., is above] 
the whole earth? (21.2), and they cross into the land of promise which 
is lit by the lights of heaven (21.3). Paul sees “a river flowing with milk 
and honey" (flumen currentem lac et mel) along whose banks grow many 
lush trees (22.1). Next they come to the milk-white waters which the 
angel identifies as the Acherusian Lake (22.5). Here, he is told, is where 
the good are brought to be baptized by Michael before entering into 
the City of Christ. After crossing the lake on the golden boat (23.1), 
Paul sees the great city, which is surrounded by four rivers: honey, milk, 
wine, and oil (23.3). Each river stands on one side of the city, and next 
Paul is taken on a tour of the regions of the four rivers, each of which 
is inhabited by specific types of individuals who are on their way into 
the city (25-28). In chapters 29-30 Paul is shown the city itself and its 
inhabitants, before he 1s taken back to the entrance by the same route 
(31.1). When they once again cross beyond the river Oceanus, Paul now 
finds himself in a realm without light, and there begins his tour of the 
rivers of fire and the pits of Tartarus, also called the Abyss (31.3-34). 
While the number of rivers now seems to have multiplied further, the 
basic geography is that of Oceanus and the four rivers of Hades known 
to us from Homer and Plato. 

One seemingly unusual detail is the description of the Acherusian 
Lake, whose waters are said to be “exceedingly white, whiter than milk” 
(cuius erant aquae candidae valde super lac, 22.5).°' Apparently it flows from 
the "river of milk and honey" (22.1; cf. 31.1). In effect, this seems to be 
the river Acheron, which flows into the Acherusian Lake. In the Latin, 


the angel leads him “up to the gates of heaven” (duxit super tanuas caeli —all mss. but 
Arnhem), while the St. Gall ms. (followed closely by the Escorial ms.) adds deduxit me in 
c[a]elum [a]lium (“and led me to another heaven"). See next note. 

79 The narrative of Paul's tour of heaven and hell is based on the reference to being 
“caught up into the third heaven” (Gemayévta ... &oc voívov obeavod) and “caught up 
into paradise" (Nondayn eig tov xaoáóevoov) in 2 Cor 12:2-4. Apocalypse of Paul turns this 
into three distinct tours: chapters 11-20 describe his tour through the three levels of 
heaven; chapters 21-31, the tour of the subheavenly Paradise; and chapters 32-45, the 
tour of Tartarus. Yet it will be seen that the second and third are connected by the 
traditional Greek geography of Hades. 

80 Cf. Od. 10.509-10; Rev. 22:12. 

8! The text is somewhat difficult here. Only the Paris ms. gives this precise reading, 
which Silverstein and Hilhorst emend by reading etus for cuius. But the sense is clearly 
supported by the Escorial and Arnhem mss.: ef vidi (f)lumen aqu(a)e candidum valde super 
lacte (Arnhem). Only the St. Gall ms. omits the more direct connection with the river 
and removes the comparison to milk, thus: Aqua candida vidi desuper lacum. 
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of course, “milk” (lac) and “lake” (lacus) form a natural wordplay. So, 
too, the ideal of “whiteness” in relation to baptism is perhaps a natural 
symbolism, but there may be more at work in this subtle detail. None of 
the texts in Group 1 mention the river Acheron or being conveyed by it 
to the lake. This aspect seems to come directly from Plato and sources 
of the classical period on which he was drawing. 

While in Apocalypse of Paul the river 1s not explicitly called Acheron, 
the identification is assured both by its traditional Greek geography 
(flowing into the Acherusian Lake) and its description as “milk-white.” 
For what we have here is an attribute derived from the place name. 
The name Acheron is etymologically connected to the name of a tree 
(the “Ayeowic), called the “white poplar” (sometimes just called ev- 
xy, “white”) for its distinctive color.® It appears in Homer (Il. 13.389; 
16.482). The etymological connection is explicated by Pausanias: “Her- 
acles found the white poplar growing on the banks of the Acheron, 
the river in Thesprotia, and for this reason it is called “Ayegwida by 
Homer" (5.14.2). Heracles 1s said to have brought it to Greece. Pausa- 
nias adds that Heracles preferred to sacrifice to Zeus by burning the 
thighbones of his victims only over this particular wood. The mention 
of Heracles' exploits reminds us of another connection to Hades myths, 
since his journey to the underworld to retrieve Alcestis took him to the 
Acherusian Lake (Euripides, Alcestis 443; cf. 252-3; 900-2).*' For readers 
steeped in classical mythology, allusions to a “milk-white” river in the 
world of the dead are hard to miss.’ 

Even so, there may be yet another allusion at work here. The phras- 
ing of the preserved Latin version, “exceedingly white, more than milk” 
(candidae valde super lac, 22.5) may preserve in vaguer form another word- 
play carried over from the Greek original. In ancient Greek the word 
milk was yaka (still used today), of which the genitive form is ‘yo\axtos. 
Thus its stem [Grundform] is yAax-, which also becomes the direct ety- 
mological root of both lac (gen. lactis) and glacies in Latin. In Greek 


82 This may well explain the alteration of the text in the St. Gall ms.; see note above. 

83 The poplar is still called Aebxn in modern Greek. 

9* Interestingly, in Od. 10.510, the trees said to line the grove of Persephone on the 
shores of Oceanus are said to include the “black poplar” (atyewou. 

85 We must note that there is also a “river of milk" (flumen lactis, 23.3; fluvius lactis, 26) 
among the four rivers that surround the city. This is probably not to be equated directly 
with the “river of milk and honey” (22.1) or the “milk-white” Acherusian Lake (22.5); 
however, it may be surmised that these four rivers somehow flow from the lake. The 
reason for the names of the four rivers will be discussed below. 

86 So Hjalmar Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch (2 vols.; Heidelberg: Carl 
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usage, the forms yahaxtiag and yaraEoiog, especially when combined 
with xixdog (“circle”), became the designation for the astronomical for- 
mation which still bears this ancient symbolic name, the “Milky Way.” 
From this common usage? came the derived nominal form, yoXa&(ac 
(from which we get “galaxy”), specifically to mean the Milky Way and 
thereby to signify the heavenly realm.®® Assuming that the Greek origi- 
nal of the Apocalypse of Paul used a similar formulation in 22.5, as seems 
likely,” then the symbolism of the passage takes on new dimensions. 
While such symbolism does not appear in the Plato passage itself, 
it had become part of the pagan discussion of the afterlife by the 
first century BCE. So, we see it explicitly in Cicero’s discussion of 
the soul in his “Dream of Scipio,” in part his commentary on Plato’s 
Republic. Cicero certainly knew of the role of the Acherusian Lake 
in interpretations of the afterlife from Homer to Plato and beyond, 
even though the name is not used in this instance.” So, in the dream, 
Cicero reports Scipio's conversation with his departed ancestors; Scipio 


Winter Universitätsverlag, 1960) 1:293-4 (s.v. yoda); cf. Pierre Chantraine, Dictionatre 
étymologique de la Langue Grecque: Histoire des mots (4 vols.; Paris: Editions Klincksieck, 1968) 
1:206-7. 

87 See Aristotle, Mete. 345a.25. A variant form is also worth noting: é¢ Bodog xóxXov 
(“out of the depths of the [heavenly] circle”) in Aristophanes, Aves 1715; cf. Sophocles, 
Ajax 672. The form yadaxtiacg alone came to have this meaning; so Ptolemy, Syntaxis 
mathematica 9.2. 

88 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, Hist. 5.23; Lucian, Ver. hist. 1.16; Manetho, Astrol. 2.116. Latin 
galaxies (var. galactites) also derives later as a Greek loan word, cf. Macrobius, Somn. Scip. 
1.4. 
89 The original wording of the Greek for the phrase preserved in the Latin (candidae 
valde super lac) might have been something like Asvxotntà [? Aaunoorntä] tod yóAoxtoc, 
or perhaps $zéo yoAa&oiov, but it is impossible to know for sure. The later Greek 
version (ed. Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae, 51), thought to be secondary to the 
shorter Latin versions, does not include this detail at 22.5, so we cannot compare the 
precise rendering of this motif in Greek. That it was in the Greek original, however, 
is indicated by the fact that the other references to a “river of milk” are retained in 
the later Greek version at 23.5 («ai notauoi véooaoec &xüxXovv abtr|v, O€OVTES HEAL xoi 
yara xai čarov xai otvov [Tischendorf, 52]). At 26 (Tischendorf, 54) the full phrase 6 
TOTALOS TOD yaAaxtos is preserved at precisely the same locus in the text where the 
Latin reads fluvius lactis. Consequently, we can be confident that some form of this word 
play was in the Greek original. 

% See esp. Cicero's Tusc. disp. 1.16.37; 1.21.48 where Acheron is used explicitly. In the 
first passage he quotes (in Latin) a passage from an unknown author which he links by 
direct reference to the pivotal passage in Homer (Od. 11), the nekyomanteion of the shades 
before Odysseus. In the latter, he is poking fun at other interpretations of these older 
myths, notably those of Epicurus. Also in 1.17.39 he mentions the views of Plato, still 
hard to go wrong with, he would say, but he suggests that newer ideas that place the 
earth in the middle of the cosmos (the Ptolemaic theory) call for further thought. 
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discovers they are still “alive” in a world beyond (De re publ. 6.14.14). 
What follows is Cicero’s disquisition on the immortality of the soul. 
Next (6.16.16), the younger Scipio is exhorted by his dead father to live 
a worthy life so that he might obtain the same reward: 


“But Scipio, thus imitate your grandfather here; imitate me, your father; 
love justice and duty (justitiam cole et pietatem) which are indeed strictly due 
to parents and kinsmen, but most of all to your fatherland. Such a life is 
the way into the heavens (ea vita via est in caelum) to that gathering of those 
who have completed their earthly lives and have been loosed from the 
body (corpore laxatı) and who live in that place you see [yonder],”—it was 
the circle of light which blazed most brightly among the other flames [of 
the sky]?! — “which you folks [pl.] call, as you got it from the Greeks, the 
Milky Circle” (quem vos, ut a Grats accepistis, orbem lacteum nuncupatis). 


Now the heavenly reward is equated with the “milk-white” way 
through the stars.” This notable shift may help understand why in the 
Apocalypse of Paul, and later Christian tradition, the Journey of the soul 
to the afterlife goes first through the heavens, where the Acherusian 
Lake 1s now located, before some are sent from there down into the pits 
of Hades.” The geography of the afterlife has taken a new turn. 

The conscious harmonization to biblical Paradise myths is explicit in 
Apocalypse of Paul, such as when the Acheron is said to “flow with milk 
and honey.”® Parallel to Plato's description of Hades, Paradise (Christ's 
City) is said to be vast and surrounded by “four rivers” (cf. Phaedo 1126), 
but now they are named according to the rivers of Eden (23.3; cf. Gen 
2:11-14). So, we learn that the “river of milk" is named Euphrates.” 
When Paul is once again brought out beyond Oceanus, he discovers 
a dark and shadowy realm, where there is a “river burning with fire? 


9! The phrase here is: erat autem is splendidissimo candore inter flammas circus elucens. So 
compare "Paul's"? description of the heavenly city (Apoc. Paul 23.2): Et erat lumen etus super 
aeris lumen, lucens mundi huius super numerum et modum (“Its light was brighter than that of 
the heavenly light, illuminating beyond the number and manner of those of the world.") 
This passage is not included in all the mss. of Apoc. Paul; however, note the use of candor 
in Cicero and candidus in Apoc. Paul 22.5. 

92 Here the Latin (orbem lacteum) is a direct translation of the usual form of the Greek: 
xúxhoc YoXo&otos or yahagiag xUxAoc. 

93 In Apoc. Paul 21.3 Oceanus, the entry into paradise, is said to be “the light of 
heaven which gives light to the whole land” (St. Gall: quod lumen caeli est quod lucet omni 
terre illic); cf. 31.2. 

9* So Apoc. Paul 31-36. 

95 99.1: currentem lac et mel; 31.1: flumen lactis et mellis. Cf. Exod 3:8; Lev 20:24. 

96 93.3: flumen lactis [dicitur] Eufrat(es), and this may be why the name Acheron was 
intentionally dropped in the earlier scene, even though the symbolism is retained. 
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which is reserved for the lukewarm, 1.e., those who pray like Christians 
but sin like pagans (31). Another river of fire (32) looms over a deep 
abyss, Tartarus (34) it is reserved for the worst sinners (in a later 
interpolation, including errant churchmen). The pits of hell lie under 
Oceanus. Others whom Paul sees during his tour of the heavenly city 
fare far better. Some are constantly abasing themselves for their pride 
and sins on earth to improve their lot. In its derived Latin version, at 
least, the Apocalypse of Paul promotes the ascetic life; those who practice 
chastity and asceticism are said to be welcomed at the river of milk (22; 
26). 

It is not likely that all of these features belong to the Greek original 
of the Apocalypse of Paul; however, they do reflect at least an extension 
of basic elements derived from the platonic tradition of the afterlife; to 
some extent, these “platonizing” elements were already at work in 
the earlier stages of the text quite apart from those conveyed by the 
apocalyptic tradition that were also there. In late antiquity, the image of the 
Acherusian Lake may have served as a mythic axis for the synthesis of 
an older apocalyptic eschatology (as seen in the Greek Life of Adam and 
Eve) with Platonic notions of afterlife, now equated with the heavenly 
Paradise—a synthesis that would eventually come to dominate the new 
Christian worldview.” 


9 Note here the equation of Tartarus with the “exceedingly deep pits" (Latin 
foveas profundo valde, 32.1) and the “abyss” (abyssus, 32.2). Both formulations seem to be 
rendered with patos in the abbreviated form of this passage in the later Greek version 
(Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae, 58). The same equation is made by Clement, see 
note 58 above. 

98 Cf. T. Silverstein, “Did Dante know the Vision of St. Paul?" Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature 19 (1937) 231-47. 
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LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 
IN GRAECO-ROMAN PERSPECTIVE 


John T. Fitzgerald 


During the Graeco-Roman period, both Jews and Christians produced 
a number of works that either bear the title of “testament” (such as the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Testament of job) or have distinct 
testamentary features, such as the farewell discourses of Jesus in the 
Gospels of Luke (22:21-38) and John (13:1—17:26), Paul's farewell address 
at Miletus (Acts 20:17-39), and the pseudonymous letters attributed to 
both Peter (2Peter) and Paul (2 Timothy). All of these documents and 
others like them have been thoroughly scrutinized from the perspective 
of the literary traditions of which they are a part,! but only rarely 
have they been analyzed in the light of actual last wills and testaments 
written by Greeks and Romans. Furthermore, biblical scholars have 
done little in the way of examining the mentalité of those who chose to 
make wills rather than simply die intestate.? The purpose of this essay 1s 
to provide an overview of Greek and Roman wills, giving emphasis 
to those features of will-making that appear to be most relevant to 
the testamentary literature produced by Jews and Christians living in 


! The secondary literature on testaments, farewell discourses, and documents with 
a pronounced testamentary character is vast. For a survey of scholarship to 1994, see 
Martin Winter, Die Vermächtnis Jesu und die Abschiedsworte der Vater: Gattungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen der Vermächtnisrede im Blick auf Joh. 13-17 (FRLANT 161; Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994) 9-37. For a more recent study of the testament as a literary 
genre, see Rosa M. Boixareu 1 Vilaplana, El gènere literari dels testaments dels dotze patriar- 
ques (Collectània lecció Sant Pacià 66; Barcelona: Edicions de la Facultat de Teologia 
de Catalunya, 1999) (in Catalan). A helpful up-to-date overview of testamentary liter- 
ature is provided by Marinus de Jonge in his article on “Iestamentenliteratur” in the 
TRE 33:1—2 (2001) 110-13. I wish to thank Professor de Jonge for supplying me with a 
pre-publication copy of his article. 

? There were important differences between Greeks and Romans in regard to 
laws of succession and testamentary practice, and wills made in places such as Egypt 
sometimes reflect the influence of local native law as well as Hellenistic and/or Roman 
law and testamentary formulas. Yet the perspectives of Greeks, Romans, and others on 
wills and many of their practices in formulating wills were either the same or quite 
similar, especially during the Graeco-Roman period. In this essay I shall focus on what 
they had in common, not their differences, and thus I shall draw freely upon both 
Greck and Roman wills to illuminate these shared aspects of testamentary perspective 
and practice. I shall give greater attention, however, to Roman wills. 
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the Graeco-Roman world. I shall pay particular attention to the way 
in which Hellenistic philosophers and other moralists understood the 
process of testation.? 


Theories of Testation 


Of the various views of wills and aspects of testation that we find 
in the Graeco-Roman period,! seven merit mention in this sur- 


3 At the outset of this discussion, I wish to acknowledge my great debt to the work 
of Edward Champlin. His treatment of Roman testaments is absolutely indispensable 
for any investigation of wills in the Graeco-Roman world. See esp. his Final Judgments: 
Duty and Emotion in Roman Wills, 200 B.C.—A.D. 250 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991). See also “Miscellanea testamentaria I-III,” ZPE 62 (1986) 247-55; “Miscel- 
lanea testamentaria IV-VII,” PE 69 (1987) 197-206; “The Testament of the Piglet,” 
Phoenix 41 (1987) 174-83; “Creditur vulgo testamenta hominum speculum esse morum: Why the 
Romans Made Wills,” CP 84 (1989) 198-215; “The Testament of Augustus,” Rheinisches 
Museum für Philologie N.F. 132 (1989) 154-65. 

^ The making of wills by Greeks and Romans began long before the Graeco- 
Roman period. Among the Greeks, the testament is first mentioned in connection 
with Solon (ca. 638-ca. 559 B.C.E.), who enacted a law that allowed a man without 
male legitimate children to dispose of his property by will as he saw fit. See Solon, Leg. 
frg. 49a-d Ruschenbusch (= Eberhard Ruschenbusch [ed.], OAQNO£Z NOMOT: Die 
Fragmente des solonischen Gesetzeswerkes mit einer Text- und Überlieferungsgeschichte [Historia 9; 
Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1966], 86-87). It is generally agreed that the law was concerned 
with adoption, providing a means whereby a man could secure an heir for himself if 
he were either completely childless or were the father of daughters but no legitimate 
sons. As such, *the law did not disturb, and indeed implicitly reaffirmed, the most fun- 
damental rule of the traditional system of inheritance, that a man's natural son inherits 
his estate" (Michael Gagarin, Early Greek Law [Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986], 109). On other points there is less scholarly agreement. Some scholars, for exam- 
ple, believe that Solon’s law was concerned with adoption inter vivos, whereas others 
contend that it created testamentary adoption. Still others argue that the testament 
already existed prior to Solon and that his law was designed to correct abuses in testa- 
mentary practice. For some of the issues in this debate, see esp. Louis Gernet, *La créa- 
tion du testament: Observations sur une loi de Solon,” REG 33 (1920) 123-68, 249-90, 
and the revised version of this article printed in Gernet’s Droit et société dans la Grèce anci- 
enne (Publications de l'Institut de droit romain de l'Université de Paris 13; Paris: Recueil 
Sirey, 1955) 121-49, and Eberhard Ruschenbusch, “AIATIOEZOAI TA EAYTOY: Ein 
Beitrag zum sogenannten Testamentsgesetz des Solon," Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stifiung für 
Rechtsgeschichte (Romantische Abteilung) 79 (1962) 307-11. For the Thirty’s removal of the 
qualifications that were part of Solon’s law, see Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 35.2. For an attempt 
to trace the early history of the Greek will and a study of the various meanings of 
the word ötadnan, see Frederick O. Norton, A Lexicographical and Historical Study of AIA- 
OHKH from the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period (Historical and Linguistic 
Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament, Second Series: Linguistic and 
Exegetical Studies 6; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908). See also Eberhard 
E. Bruck, Die Schenkung auf den Todesfall im griechischen und rümischen Recht, zugleich ein Beitrag 
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zur Geschichte des Testaments (Studien zur Erläuterung des bürgerlichen Rechts 31; Bres- 
lau: Marcus, 1909). On testate and intestate succession in classical Athens, see A. R. 
W. Harrison, The Law of Athens (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968-1971; 2"¢ ed. with 
a foreword and updated bibliography by D. M. MacDowell; Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1998) 1.122-62; W. K. Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece (Aspects of Greek and Roman 
Life; Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1968) 131-37; Douglas M. MacDowell, The Law 
in Classical Athens (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life; London: Thames and Hudson, 
1978) 92-108; and S. C. Todd, The Shape of Athenian Law (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993) 
216-227. Attitudes about wills at Athens are surveyed by Wesley E. Thompson, “Athe- 
nian Atütudes Toward Wills," Prudentia 13 (1981) 13-23. See also Thompson's study of 
the legal battles over Hagnias' estate (the subject of Isaeus, Hagnias [= Or. 11] and Ps.- 
Demosthenes, Macartatus [= Or. 43], a family squabble that lasted for half a century: De 
Hagniae hereditate: An Athenian Inheritance Case (Mnemosyne 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976). For a 
wide-ranging study of inheritance practices among the Athenians and other Greeks, see 
Robin Lane Fox, "Aspects of Inheritance in the Greek World," History of Political Thought 
6 (1985) 208-32. For an attempt to correlate Greek testamentary practices with their 
social and political contexts, see David Asheri, “Laws of Inheritance, Distribution of 
Land and Political Constitutions in Ancient Greece," Historia 12 (1963) 1-21, esp. 6-14. 

The origins of testation at Sparta are obscure, though native tradition may have 
sought to link the practice to the legendary Lycurgus and his purported distribution 
of Laconian land into 30,000 equal lots and the transmission of those lots from father 
to son (Plutarch, Ag. Cleom. 5.1; Lyc. 8.1-4). The historicity of this tradition is sharply 
debated, however, and even if true, the succession may have been largely or wholly 
intestate. The entire situation is made even more uncertain by the ambiguity of Aris- 
totle’s reference to “the lawgiver" (Pol. 2.6.5, 1269b20) who first authorized a man, if 
he so desired, to give or to bequeath his estate to someone other than his son (Pol. 
2.6.10, 1270a20-22). Some scholars contend that Aristotle (whether rightly or wrongly) 
attributes this law to Lycurgus, whereas others argue that Aristotle is thinking of the 
Spartan ephor Epitadeus and only mentions Lycurgus parenthetically in Pol. 2.6.7 
(1270a6-8). As for Epitadeus, his name appears in conjunction with the first unambigu- 
ous reference to Spartan testation. According to Plutarch (4g. Cleom. 5.2), Epitadeus’ 
rhetra (“law”) enabled individuals to give their house and lot to anyone they desired 
while they were alive or to do the same by bequest in their wills. Although some schol- 
ars have argued that this rhétra marks the creation of the testament in Sparta, it is much 
more likely that it represents an expansion of existing testatory rights. The inception 
of testation at Sparta would most likely fall in the period between Lycurgus and Epi- 
tadeus, with the latter's rhétra greatly increasing the likelihood of testation. Both the 
historicity of this rhötra and its date, however, are contested, with those who accept its 
historicity usually dating it to either the late fifth century or, more likely, the early fourth 
century B.C.E. Whatever the date, the chief beneficiaries of this change in Spartan law 
were women, much to Aristotle's chagrin (Pol. 2.6.11, 1270a23-24). For differing views 
of this matter, see Douglas M. MacDowell, Spartan Law (Scottish Classical Studies 1; 
Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press, 1986) 89-110; Stephen Hodkinson, “Land Tenure 
and Inheritance in Classical Sparta," CQ. 36 (1986) 378-406; and J. E. Lazenby, “The 
Archaia Moira: A Suggestion,” CQ 45 (1995) 87-91. 
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vey? First, a will was widely believed to be self-revelatory. That is, to 
make a will was to disclose both who one was and what one valued. 
This idea appears, for example, at the beginning of one of Pliny the 
Younger’s letters, where he states that a person’s will was popularly 
believed (creditur vulgo) to be a mirror (speculum) of his or her charac- 
ter (morum).9 It is also reflected in the fanciful etymological attempts 
by Roman jurists to derive the word testamentum from (con)testatio (“giv- 
ing testimony") and mens (“mind”).” For example, Servius Sulpicius 


The right of testamentary disposition had not yet developed in Crete when the 
Gortyn law code (deriving largely from at least the sixth century) was inscribed (ca. 450 
B.C.E.), though freedom of choice in adoption had evolved. For the law code's treat- 
ment of inheritance and adoption, see Ronald F. Willetts (ed. and trans.), The Law Code 
of Gortyn (Kadmos 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967) 12, 20-22, 30-31, 67. For the principles 
used in arranging the code, see Michael Gagarin, “The Organization of the Gortyn 
Law Code," GRBS 23 (1982) 129-46. 

Among the Romans, the Twelve Tables (ca. 450 B.C.E.) not only mention disposi- 
tion by will (V.3) but also treat intestate succession (V.4-5). For text, translation, and 
detailed discussion of the Twelve Tables, see M. Hubert, A. D. E. Lewis, and M. 
H. Crawford, “Twelve Tables," in Roman Statutes (ed. M. H. Crawford; 2 vols.; Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Classical Studies Supplement 64; London: Institute of Classical 
Studies, University of London, 1996) 2.555-721. For a brief discussion of succession in 
the Twelve Tables, see Alan Watson, Rome of the XII Tables: Persons and Property (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1975) 52—70. 

For succession and testation in Egypt during the Graeco-Roman period, see Vin- 
cenzo Arangio-Ruiz, La successione testamentaria secondo 1 papiri greco-egizit (Regia Università 
di Napoli, Testi di laurea 8; Naples: L. Piero, 1906); Hans Kreller, Erbrechtliche Unter- 
suchungen auf Grund der graeco-aegyptischen Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig: Teubner: 1919); and 
Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in Light of the Papyri: 332 B.C-640 
A.D. (2"4 ed.; Warsaw: Paristowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1955) 181-222. 

5 For collections of testaments and/or treatments of them (in addition to the studies 
of Champlin given in note 3 above), see esp. Friedrich Kraus, Die Formeln des griechischen 
Testaments (Borna-Leipzig: Norske, 1915); B. Kübler, “Testament” and “Testamentvoll- 
strecker,” PW, 2"? series, 5:1 (1934) 966-1010 and 1010-1016; Orsolina Montevecchi, 
“Ricerche di sociologia nei documenti dell'Egitto greco-romano, I: I testament," Aeg 
15 (1935) 67-121; Mario Amelotti, Il testamento romano attraverso la prassi documentale, Y: Le 
forme classiche di testamento (Studi e testi di papirologia 1; Florence: Le Monnier, 1966); 
W. Clarysse (ed.)., The Petrie Papyri: Second Edition (P. Petrie?), Y: The Wills (Collectanea 
hellenistica 2; Brussels: Comité Klassieke Studies, Subcomité Hellenisme, Koninklijke 
Akademie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié, 1991); Livia 
Migliardi Zingale, I testamenti romani nei papiri e nelle tavolette d’Egitto: Silloge di documenti dal 
I ad IV secolo d.C. (3d ed.; Torino: G. Giappichelli, 1997). 

5 Ep. 8.18.1. For explication of this idea, see esp. Champlin, “Creditur,” and Final 
Judgments, 1-28. 

7 For the widespread use of Stoic linguistic theory and etymology by Roman jurists, 
see Franz Wieacker, Römische Rechtsgeschichte: Quellenkunde, Rechtsbildung, Jurisprudenz und 
Rechtsliteratur (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 10:3:1; Munich: Beck, 1988) 653-57. 
See also Fritz Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (2^9 ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1953) 
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Rufus (ca. 105-43 B.C.E.),® whom Aulus Gellius describes as “the most 
learned man of his time,” writes in Book 2 of his On the Annulling of 
Sacred Rites (De sacris detestandis)? that “testamentum is a compound word, 

. made up of mentis contestatio, that is, ‘an attesting of the mind.’”! 
The same idea appears several centuries later in the Epitome of Ulpian 
(late third — early fourth century C.E.), which states that “a testamen- 
tum is a legal affirmation (contestatio) of our mind (mentis).”!! A similar 


67 and 336 (Note L). On the definitions of legal terms by Roman jurists, see esp. Remo 
Martini, Le definizioni dei giuristi romani (Universita di Milano pubblicazioni della Facoltà 
di Giurisprudenza, Series 2: Studi di diritto romano 3; Milan: Giuffrè, 1966). 

8 On Servius Sulpicius, see E. P. Bremer (ed.), Jurisprudentiae antehadrianae (2 vols. in 
3; Teubner; Leipzig: Teubner, 1896-1901) 1.139-242; P. E. Huschke (ed.), Jurisprudentiae 
anteiustinianae (5"" ed.; Teubner; Leipzig: Teubner, 1886) 91-94; Otto Lenel (ed.), Palin- 
genesia turis civilis (2 vols.; Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1889) 2.321-34; H. Malcovati (ed.), Ora- 
lorum romanorum fragmenta (2 vols.; 4 ed.; Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum; 
Torino: Paravia, 1976) 1.376—79 ($118); Martini, Definizioni, 102-12; and Wieacker, Römis- 
che Rechtsgeschichte) 602—7 and 656 n. 93 and 97. 

9 The meaning of the title is disputed. It probably refers to the abjuring of family 
sacra ("sacred rites") by a person about to be adopted, esp. in the process known 
as adrogatio. See esp. Aulus Gellius, JVoct. att. 15.27.3, where the sacrorum detestatio is 
mentioned in connection with the making of wills, and Moct. att. 5.19 and Gaius, Instit. 
1.98-99 for adoption by adrogatio. See also Servius, Comm. Aen. 2.156 and the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, 530, s.v. detestatio (3b) and detestor (4b). On the importance of the sacra privata 
see Cicero, Leg. 2.9.22; 2.19.48. For discussion, see Bremer, Jurisprudentiae antehadrianae, 
1.224-25; E. C. Clark, History of Roman Private Law (3 vols; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1906-1919) 3.444; Adolf Berger, “Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman 
Law,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society n.s. 43 (1953) 434; Wieacker, Rómische 
Rechtsgeschichte, 605 n. 63; and René Marache (ed. and trans.), Aulu-Gelle, Les Nuits Attiques 
(3 vols.; Budé; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1967-89) 3.174 n. 3. For a dissenting view, see 
F. Daverio, “Sacrorum detestado," Studia et documenta historiae et turis 45 (1979) 530-48, who 
denies any connection to adrogatio and links it with the announcement made in the 
presence of witnesses by a person who was in charge of the sacra privata. 

10 Servius Sulpicius Rufus, frg. 5 Bremer (Jurisprudentiae antehadrianae, 1.225) = frg. 3 
Huschke (Zurisprudentiae anteiustinianae, 92) = frg. 9 Lenel (Palingenesia, 2.324) = Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. att. 7.12.1-2; for a brief discussion, see Martini, Definizioni, 107 and 355 
n. 578. Unless otherwise indicated, the translations are those of the LCL, which is here 
slightly modified. 

11 Epitome Ulpiani 20.1 Huschke (Iurisprudentiae anteiustinianae, 593) (my translation). 
The Epitome Ulpiani, also known as the Tituli Ulpiani (or Tituli ex corpore Ulpiani), is 
an epitome of the Liber singularis regularum (= Regulae or Rules) attributed to Ulpian (= 
Domitius Ulpianus), on whom see esp. Tony Honoré, Ulpian (Oxford: Clarendon, 1982). 
Whether Ulpian (d. 223 oe 228 C.E.) wrote such a work is fiercely debated (see esp. 
Honoré, Ulpian, 106—11; see also H. F. Jolowicz and Barry Nicholas, Historical Introduction 
to the Study of Roman Law [9'4 ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972], 458, 
and Wieacker, Rómische Rechtsgeschichte, 153 n. 47a and 154 n. 54), with Fritz Schulz (ed.), 
Die Epitome Ulpiani des Codex Vaticanus Reginae 1128 (Bonn: Marcus, 1926), arguing that the 
author of the Liber singularis regularum *was certainly not Ulpian but an unknown lawyer 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century. His main source was the Institutes 
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explanation is found even later in the Znstitutes of the emperor Justinian 
(527-565 C.E.), where the word testamentum is etymologically explained 
as a testatio mentis, that is, “a testament is so called because it is evidence 
of a person's state of mind" (2.10).? Although Aulus Gellius recognized 
that this derivation was false,? he was still prepared to say that the idea 


of Gaius in the form in which they have reached us” (Roman Legal Science, 181). On 
the other hand, H. L. W. Nelson, Überlieferung, Aufbau und Stil von Gai Institutiones (Studia 
Gaiana 6; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 80-96, has argued forcefully that the Epitome Ulpiani is not 
dependent on Gaius (second century C.E.), thus strengthening the arguments that the 
work is in fact an epitome of Ulpian’s Regulae. In any case, the Liber singularis regularum 
appears to have been written between 211 and 262 (Nelson, Überlieferung, 91). Honoré, 
Ulpian, 107, dates the Epitome Ulpiani to the third century, whereas Schulz, Epitome, 8-9, 
assigns it to the period 320-342 C.E. 

12 The translation is a modified version of that given by R. W. Lee, The Elements 
of Roman Law, with a Translation of the Institutes of Justinian (4^ ed.; London: Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1956) 191. Ancient ingenious ancient etymology for testamentum is given by 
Isidore of Seville in his Etymologies (= Origines). Inspired by Heb 9:17 (“a will takes 
effect only at death, since it is not in force as long as the one who made it is 
alive”), Isidore says that “it is called a testament because it has no validity until after 
the tomb of the testator (testatoris monumentum) (is erected)” (Et. 5.24, my translation). 
That is, he derives testamentum from testatoris monumentum. See Jose Oroz Reta and 
Manuel-A. Marcos Casquero (ed. and trans.), San Isidoro e Sevilla, Etimologias (2 vols.; 
Biblioteca de autores cristianos 433-434; Madrid: Editorial Catolica, 1982-1983) 1.518 
n. 17. Elsewhere Isidore makes a connection between testis and testamentum; see De eccles. 
Offic. 1.11; Ety. 5.23; 10.265; and note 14 below. 

13 Modern scholars usually derive testamentum from either the verb testari (“to invoke 
as witness") or the noun festis (“testimony”); for the former, see Kübler, “Testament,” 
995, and for the latter, see A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine (4^ ed. by Jacques André; Paris: Éditions Klincksieck, 1985) 689: “Testamentum is 
used in the sense of ‘testament,’ literally, ‘taken as a witness,’ the testament being at 
first an oral declaration made to the comitia calata [a convocation of the people] with the 
assembly of the people as a witness, and, later, the testament per aes et libram [by bronze 
and scales] requiring the support of witnesses" (my translation). For a different view, see 
Emil Goldmann, “Das Alter des römischen Testaments,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stifiung 
Jür Rechtsgeschichte (Romantistische Abteilung) 51 (1931) 223-28, who, linking the Oscan 
word tristaamentud with the Latin testamento (see the Oxford Latin Dictionary, 1932, s.v., testis), 
argues that the Oscans borrowed the term when it was originally tristamentom. If correct, 
this analysis would place the origin of the Roman testament at the very beginning of 
Roman history. For criticism of this proposal, see Jean Perrot, Les dérivés latins en -men 
et -mentum: Recherches de linguistique descriptive et historique (Etudes et Commentaries 37; 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1961) 24. 

There are at least two modern views of the function of the Latin suffix -mentum 
in testamentum. In his massive study, Perrot argues that the suffix functions to form 
substantives denoting a thing or a concept, with the sense either instrumental or 
resultative. He classifies testamentum as an abstract notion with a resultative sense (Les 
dérivés latins, 259). William M. Gordon, by contrast, argues for the instrumental sense: 
“The suffix -mentum is not derived from mens (‘mind’), but refers to instrumentality 
in a concrete sense, so that the will is the means by which the deceased makes a 
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was “neither inappropriate nor unattractive” (Noct. att. 7.12.4), doubtless 
because it accorded well with the widespread belief that the testator’s 
intention was the paramount issue in interpreting a will. 

Bad wills, therefore, were widely believed to reveal vile people, and 
good wills to reveal virtuous ones. Cicero tells Atticus that he has 
learned of Calva’s will, and that it reveals the latter as “a mean, 
contemptible creature" (Att. 15.3.1). Pliny, by contrast, argues that 
Domitius Tullus’ will proves that he was better in death than in life (Ep. 
8.18.1). In books 15 and 16 of his Annals, Tacitus focuses on the wills that 
various people made at a time of personal crisis, using them as a means 
of demonstrating whether those individuals’ final acts were consonant 
with their professed values and public reputations.'® In short, last wills 
and testaments were not viewed merely as legal documents with large 
or small economic implications; they were regarded as moral media, as 
instruments that disclosed a person's true character." 

A corollary of this conviction was that good wills merit praise and 
bad ones condemnation. Diogenes Laertius, for instance, concludes his 


declaration of his wishes before witnesses.” See his “Succession,” in A Companion to 
Justinian’s Institutes (ed. E. Metzger; London: Duckworth, 1998) 84. 

14 See Dig. justin. 28.1.1, where Book 2 of the Pandectae (Encyclopedia) of Herennius 
Modestinus (first half of the third century C.E.) is quoted as follows: “A will is a law- 
ful expression of our wishes (uoluntatia) concerning what someone wishes to be done 
after his death.” Similarly, Javolenus Priscus (mid-first — early second century C.E.) 
gives the following quotation from the Posteriores (Posthumous Works) of M. Antistius 
Labeo (mid-first century B.C.E. — early first century C.E.): “I think that we should 
take the natural, not the legal implication of the testator’s wishes (mentem)” (Dig. justin. 
35.1.40.3). For Labeo, moreover, the validity of a will depends on the testator's sound- 
ness of mind (integritas mentis, not physical health (Dig. justin. 28.1.2), and statements 
in extant wills that the testator is “sane and in his right mind” (voóv xai qoovóv) 
reflect the widespread conviction about the necessity of that criterion; see, for instance, 
P.Oxy. 104.4; 105.2. Concern for the testator’s intention is doubtless what motivated 
Servius Sulpicius to offer his etymology, as Elizabeth Rawson, Intellectual Life in the Late 
Roman Republic (London: Duckworth, 1985) 11, suggests. (The translations of Digesta jus- 
linianus are those of Alan Watson [trans.], The Digest of Justinian [4 vols.; Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985].) 

1? Unless otherwise indicated, the translations of Cicero's Epistulae ad Atticum are 
those of D. R. Shackleton Bailey (trans.), Cicero’s Letters to Atticus (7 vols.; Cambridge 
Classical Texts and Commentaries 3-9; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1965-1970). 

16 See esp. James Keenan, “Tacitus, Roman Wills, and Political Freedom," BASP 24 
(1987) 1-8. 

17 Tt is in keeping with Tacitus’ interest in the moral implications of wills that he 
exhibits little or no interest in the economic content of the wills that he mentions; see 
Keenan, “Tacitus,” 8. 
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treatment of the Peripatetic philosopher Lyco (c. 300 — c. 225 B.C.E.) by 
first quoting his will, then making the following comment: “Thus while 
his shrewdness is seen in all his actions, in his teaching, and in all his 
studies, in some ways his will is no less remarkable for carefulness and 
wise management, so that in this respect also he is to be admired."'? 
In a marble inscription from the first century B.C.E., the will of a 
twice-marrled woman by the name of Muridia is praised by a son 
from her first marriage. Muridia had made all her sons equal heirs, 
given a bequest to her daughter that was equivalent to what the sons 
received, and provided a fixed sum for her second husband, the first 
having preceded her in death. Because of the way she disposed of her 
estate, the son says that she deserves post-mortem honor and praise 
“since the division of her estate indicated her grateful and honourable 
intentions towards her husbands, her fairness to her children, and the 
justice shown by her sincerity."? In a similar way, Pliny the Younger not 
only praises the will of Ummidia Quadratilla as “excellent” (honestissimo: 
Ef. 7.24.2), but he also defends the will of Domitius Tullus as marked 
by “duty (pietas), honesty (fides), and propriety (pudor)” (Ep. 8.18.7).?! 


Testation as Moral Obligation 


Second, to make a will was viewed by both Hellenistic moralists and 
Roman jurists as a moral obligation. For that reason, wills were the 
subject not only of regular judicial deliberations? and rhetorical decla- 


'8 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 5.74. 

1? The bequest was a legatum partitionis hereditatis, which probably was designed to 
circumvent the lex Voconia’s stipuation that no woman could be heir to estates that 
exceeded a certain amount. For the lex Voconia of 169 B.C.E., see Alan Watson, The Law 
of Succession in the Later Roman Republic (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971) 29-31; on its applica- 
bility to Muridia’s will, see Suzanne Dixon, The Roman Mother (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1988) 69. On the circumvention of this law, see esp. Dixon’s *Break- 
ing the Law To Do the Right Thing: The Gradual Erosion of the Voconian Law in 
Ancient Rome," Adelaide Law Review 9 (1983-1985) 519-34. 

2 CIL VL10230 = ILS 8394 (= H. Dessau [ed.], Lnscriptiones latinae. selectae). The 
translation is that of Mary R. Lefkowitz and Maureen B. Fant, Women's Life in Greece 
& Rome: A Source Book in Translation (2^4 ed.; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1992) 18. The son also defends the fact that his mother had bequeathed him certain 
property, saying that she did so “not in order to wound my brothers by preferring me 
to them," but in remembrance of her deceased husband's prior actions. 

?! The translation is that of Champlin, Final Judgments, 18. 

?? [n classical Athens, the orator Isaeus appears to have specialized in inheritance 
law, with all of his complete surviving speeches dealing either directly or indirectly 
with issues involving succession. The circumstance that had occasioned Solon's law 
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on testaments was that of a man dying without a surviving son, and it was this same 
circumstance that was generative of most Athenian court cases involving succession. 
Indeed, as Lane Fox, “Inheritance,” 209, notes, “All our Attic speeches which contest 
inheritances concern disputes over estates whose owner had died without surviving 
sons.” Battles over succession broaden in the Hellenistic period, with family members 
named explicitly as heirs now engaging in legal disputes; see Lane Fox, “Inheritance,” 
210. 

At Rome, court battles involving succession were often fierce. As John A. Crook, 
Law and Life of Rome (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life; London: Thames and Hudson, 
1967) 118, points out, “Out of the fifty books of the Digest [of Justinian], eleven are occu- 
pied by the law of succession, lovingly elaborated by the lawyers; one must admit that 
in will-making the idiosyncrasies of humanity are at their most abundant and generate 
a lot of law.” Discussions of wills began early in the history of Roman jurisprudence. 
According to Alan Watson, Law Making in the Later Roman Republic (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1974) 145, 163-66, book one of Quintus Mucius Scaevola’s (d. 82 B.C.E.) eighteen books 
on the civil law was devoted to wills, and the second of P. Alfenus Varus’ (consul in 39 
B.C.E) forty digesta was on wills and legacies. During the Empire, Roman jurists who 
wrote works entitled On Wills and On Undutiful Wills include Iulius Paulus (late second — 
early third century C.E.) and Modestinus (see Watson, The Digest of Justinian, Ixvii-lxix). 
Needless to say, many of the statutes (leges) passed by assemblies of the Roman people 
either mention testaments or deal explicity with different aspects of them. The word 
testamentum appears, for example, in two statutes for which there is epigraphic evidence, 
viz., the lex agraria of 111 B.C.E. (line 23) and the lex Tarentina (col. 2, line 34). For leges 
known from literary sources, testaments are mentioned or discussed in the /ex Tullia de 
ambitu of 63 B.C.E. (see Cicero, Vat. 37), the lex Falcıdia of 40 B.C.E. (see Gaius, Inst. 
2.227 and Peter Stein, “Lex Falcidia," Athenaeum 75 [n.s. 65] [1987]: 453-57), and the lex 
Tunia Vellaea of ca. 28 C.E. (see Gaius, Inst. 2.134 and Peter Stein, “Lex Iunia Vellaea," 
Athenaeum 75 [n.s. 65] [1997]: 459-64). For the texts of the preceding statutes, see M. 
H. Crawford (ed), Roman Statutes (2 vols.; Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Stud- 
ies Supplement 64; London: Institute of Classical Studies, University of London, 1996) 
1.39-63, 113-80, 301—12; 2.761-62, 779-80, 811-12. See also the lex Cornelia mentioned 
by Cicero, Verr. 2.1.108 (on which see J. A. Crook, “Lex Cornelia ‘de falsis," Athenaeum 75 
[n.s. 65] [1987]: 1693-71), and the numerous leges mentioned by Gaius in his Institutes, 
such as the lex luna (1.22-23; 3.56), lex Furia (2.225; 4.23, 109; see also Cicero, Verr. 
2.1.109), lex Fufia Canina (1.42; 2.228; see also Cicero, Verr. 2.1.109), and lex Voconia (2.226; 
see also Cicero, Verr. 2.1.104—112). Finally, for a brief survey of Roman statutes and 
decrees affecting succession on intestacy, see David Cherry, “Intestacy and the Roman 
Poor,” Tijdschrift voor Rechtgeschiedenis 64 (1996) 163-64. 
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mations?” but also of occasional fables?! and philosophical reflection.” 
Valerius Maximus, for example, compiled his Memorable Doings and Say- 
ings with the moral aim of providing his readers with guidance in 
applied ethics, citing numerous instances of both virtue and vice. He 
devoted three sections to wills,2° “which for most Romans must have 
been one of the main opportunities to apply moral criteria in prac- 
tice."? Galen, moreover, wrote a treatise entitled On Making Wills (Libr. 
propr. 13 [19.46 Kühn]), a work which, unfortunately, is no longer extant. 
But the lamentable fact that there are apparently no surviving moral- 
ist works devoted solely to the subject of testation should not lead us 
to infer that it was viewed as morally or socially insignificant.?? On the 
contrary, the implicit and explicit moralist assumption throughout the 
Graeco-Roman period is that the making of a valid will was a duty, 
an officium, owed to loved ones.” Cicero, for example, refers to the tes- 


23 See, e.g., the Elder Seneca, Cont. 3.9; Quintilian, Inst. 7.1.38; 7.4.39; Decl. min. 264; 
268; 308; 332; 380. The authorship of the Declamationes minores ascribed to Quntilian is 
debated. 

?* See Ben E. Perry (ed.), Aesopica, I: Greek and Latin Texts (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1952) nos. 42 (p. 338) and 703 (pp. 696-97), and Phaedrus, Fad. 4.5, on 
which see John Henderson, “The Law Is Not Mocked: Straightening Out a Crooked 
Will (Phaedrus 4.5),” in Thinking Like a Lawyer: Essays on Legal History and General History 
Jor John Crook on His Exghtieth Birthday (ed. P. McKechnie; Mnemosyne Supplements 231; 
Leiden: Brill, 2002) 213-30. 

25 See, for instance, Plato, Leg. 922b-926d. Furthermore, the making of a will was 
primarily of interest to the affluent, esp. property owners, who named an heir in order 
to facilitate the transmission of property and other assets. Inasmuch as the practice was 
thus important to those who had sufficient wealth to pursue the study of philosophy, 
it is not surprising to find ancient philosophers giving attention to various aspects of 
testation. 

26 Valerius Maximus, Mem. 7.7.17; (“Of Wills That Were Rescinded”); 7.8.1-4 (“Of 
Wills That Remained Valid, Though with Reasons for which They Might Have Been 
Rescinded”); 7.8.5-9 (“Wills That Had Heirs Contrary to General Expectation”). 

27 Clive Skidmore, Practical Ethics for Roman Gentlemen: The Work of Valerius Maximus 
(Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1996) 72, who also suggests that “besides advising 
those making wills, he may also have in mind those faced with the duty of adjudicating 
on them.” For the moral purpose with which Valerius Maximus writes, see pp. 53-92. 
For property-owners as those among his anticipated readers, see p. 103. 

28 Contra David Daube, “The Preponderance of Intestacy at Rome,” Tulane Law 
Review 39 (1964-1965) 262, who makes the unfounded claim that “none of the countless 
texts in Roman literature dealing with ethical or civic duties hints at the making of a 
will.” Daube is followed in this regard by Watson, Succession, 175. 

29 Fritz Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (Oxford: Clarendon, 1936) 156: “to make a 
will was as much the duty of every self-respecting Roman as to keep proper accounts.” 
See also Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, “Family and Inheritance in the Augustan Marriage 
Laws," Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 207 (1981) 66-70, esp. 67: “The 
will in fact expressed one’s pattern of obligations. The first duty was of course to the 
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tamentary provisions made by the dying Epicurus, noting his “obser- 
vance of these solemn duties (summorum officiorum) with his last breath” 
and praising “so strong a sense of duty (tanta officia) in a dying man” 
(Fin. 2.99). Elsewhere, he tells Atticus that his uncle, Quintus Caecilius, 
did his duty by him in the matter of his inheritance (Att. 3.20.1). By the 
end of the Roman republic, moreover, “the principle that the descen- 
dants ... of a testator ... had a legitimate expectation of acquiring a 
share of his estate"?! became a part of Roman law with the institution 
of “the complaint of the undutiful will” (querela inofficiosi testamenti). The 
latter was an action that “children who were disinherited or otherwise 
unfairly treated” might take, “the basis of which was that the testator 
had offended against the duty to respect the family, the officium pietatis.” ? 

From a philosophical perspective, to die intestate or without a valid 
will was not simply socially unacceptable; more important, it was mor- 
ally reprehensible.” It was a grave error, for it meant that one had failed 


family; but the testator should also remember anyone to whom he was bound by ties 
of officium." That testation was regarded as a duty is implicit even in the treatment of 
soldiers’ wills. Roman citizens who were soldiers had the right to make a will that was 
free (libera testamenti factio) from formal legal requirements, but such wills were valid only 
for a year after they left military service. If they failed to make a new will during this 
grace period, they could be regarded as negligent. See J. B. Campbell, The Emperor and 
the Roman Army: 31 B.C. — A.D. 235 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984) 215. 

30 See also Cicero, Fam. 6.19.1. 

5! David Johnston, The Roman Law of Trusts (Oxford: Clarendon, 1988) 3. 

32 See esp. E. Renier, Etude sur UVhistorie de la querela inofficiosi en droit romain (Liege: 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1942). For this legal action at the time of Diocletian (284-305 C.E.), 
see Olga E. Tellegen-Couperus, Testamentary Succession in the Constitutions of Diocletian 
(Zutphen: Terra, 1982) 155-72. On the frequency of these complaints, see Dig. justin. 
5.2.1. 

53 Champlin, Final Judgments, 15. For Pliny the Younger’s account of two such com- 
plaints, see his Ep. 5.1 and 6.33; for discussion, see esp. J. W. Tellegen, The Roman Law of 
Succession in the Letters of Pliny the Younger (Studia Amstelodamensia ad epigraphicam, ius 
antiquum et papyrologicam pertinentia 21; Zutphen: Terra, 1982) 83-94, 110-18. See 
also Ditlev Tamm, Roman Law and European Legal History (Copenhagen: DJØF, 1997) 185. 
The making of a will was not only a moral obligation but also an exercise of power 
(potestas) by the paterfamilias. In addition to being a violation of familial piety, therefore, 
the unjust treatment of family members was viewed as an inappropriate, even immoral 
exercise of the power by which he dominated and controlled members of his family. 

5* See, e.g., Fronto, Ant. Imp. 2.1.2 van den Hout (= M. Caes. 2.16 Naber). For litera- 
ture dealing with intestacy and intestate succession in ancient Greece, see J. C. Miles, 
“The Attic Laws of Intestate Succession," Hermathena 75 (1950) 69-77, and Evanghe- 
los Karabélias, “La succession ab intestat en droit attique,” Journal of furistic Papyrology 
20 (1990) 55-74. For the modern debate about the prevalence of testacy among the 
Romans-with the debate centering on the accuracy of Sir Henry Maine’s famous claim 
that Romans had a “passion for Testacy" and a corresponding “horror of Intestacy” 
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in one’s duty to one's loved ones. As Juvenal says at Sat. 3.272—274, the 
individual who dies intestate runs the risk of being deemed both sloth- 
ful (ignavus) and thoughtless (improvidus). ‘This moralist sentiment helps 
to explain the attitude of Cato the Elder, who, according to Plutarch 
(Cat. Maj. 9.6), had occasion to repent just three times in his life; one of 
these times was when he was döıaderog for a single day, that is, either 
“without a will, or (more likely) with one that had been for some reason 
invalidated.” It also helps to explain Juvenal’s vicious attack in Satire 1 


(Ancient Law [34 ed.; London: J. Murray, 1866; repr. with an introduction by D. J. Scala; 
New Brunswick: Transactions, 2001], 222-23)—sce esp. Daube, “Preponderance,” 253- 
62, and Roman Law: Linguistic, Social, and Philosophical Aspects (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, 1969) 71-75; Watson, Succession, 175-76; John Crook, “Intestacy in Roman 
Society,” Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 199 [n.s. 19] (1973) 38-44; J. Dun- 
can Cloud, “Satirists and the Law,” in Satire and Society in Ancient Rome (ed. S. H. Braund; 
Exeter Studies in History 23; Exeter: University of Exeter, 1989) 57-59; Champlin, Final 
Judgments, 42-46; and Cherry, “Intestacy,” 155-73. In general, it appears that the rich 
made wills and the poor did not, though there are many important exceptions to this 
generalization. A number of propertied individuals died intestate—Cicero names six 
such people in his writings and the Digesta justinianus mention some 15 cases of intestacy. 
At the other end of the economic scale, an ex-slave by the name of Tiberius Claudius 
Alexander (134 C.E.) instituted his concubine as his heir (P.Oxy. 2857). The size of the 
estate is unclear, but it is not likely to have been large. No slaves are manumitted, no 
specific property is mentioned, and only two legacies are given, each just 100 drachmas. 
To cite an example from Latin literature, when Umbricius in Juvenal’s third satire (272— 
274) decries the folly of not making a will, he “has in mind the poor, not the rich citizen, 
one who cannot afford a proper lantern (286-7) and is accused by a mugger of stuffing 
himself on beans, vinegar and a boiled sheep’s head in a cobbler's company (292-4)5” 
this indicates that, from the perspective of Umbricius, “the poor as well as the rich 
were expected to make a will” (Cloud, “Satirists,” 58). And it is clear from surviving 
evidence that people of rather moderate means did indeed make wills (see esp. Crook, 
“Intestacy,” 39, and his review of Champlain, Final Judgments, in JRS 82 [1992]: 233-34; 
and Cherry, “Intestacy,” 169-70), likely influenced in that regard by the attitudes and 
practices of the upper classes. On this last point, see esp. Susan D. Martin’s review of 
Champlin’s Final Judgments in CP 88 (1993) 179; see also Cherry, “Intestacy,” 171, who 
mentions the influence of the upper classes on the practices of the lower ones but does 
not invoke this as a factor to explain testacy among those with moderate assets. Even 
some slaves made wills, which, though lacking validity under Roman law, were treated 
as valid by certain masters (Pliny, Ep. 8.16.1-2). Furthermore, some slaves were dues- 
paying members of funerary clubs; the latter, it is clear, anticipated that such slaves 
would die with wills having been made, but they were prepared to conduct the funeral 
and inter the body even if the slave should die intestate (CIL XIV.2112 = ILS 7212 ). 
Unfortunately, the statistical percentage of testators is impossible to determine, either 
for Roman society as a whole or for its various classes. In any case, philosophers and 
other moralists took a rather dim view of intestacy, and it is this perspective that is in 
view here. 

35 Champlin, Final Judgments, 41; see also 21 n. 70. The alternative interpretations 
of aöıaderog advanced by Daube (“Preponderance,” 261, and Roman Law, 73) and 
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on a patron who, rather than dine with clients of long standing (1.132: 
veteres clientes), chooses to eat alone," reclining by himself on a couch 
adjacent a splendid, antique round table (1.136—138).** In solitude he 
feasts on “the finest produce of sea and woodland" (1.135),? especially 
boars (1.141)? and peacocks (1.143).*! The dinner (cena: 1.133), so “central 
to the operation of amicitia’”’” (“friendship”), becomes here the occasion 
for solitary self-indulgence. Although the boar is “an animal born for 
parties” (convivia: 1.141)? and dinner is a time for being together and for 


R. Flaceliére (“Le troisiéme remords de Caton,” REG 80 [1967]: 195-97) have been 
persuasively refuted by Crook (“Intestacy,” 39-41). 

36 See also Juvenal, Sat. 5.64; compare “old friend(s)” at 3.1; 6.346 and 6.O 30 (line 
30 of the Oxford MS of Sat. 6). 

37 See the anticipation of this aspect of the vignette in Juvenal, Sat. 1.94-95: “Which 
of our grandfathers built so many villas, or dined off seven courses, alone (secreto)? 

38 See also Juvenal, Sat. 1.75; 11.117-129. For the obsession of affluent men for fine 
tables, see Pliny the Elder, Nat. 13.91-95, and John E. B. Mayor (ed.), Thirteen Satires of 
Juvenal (2 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1900-1901) 1.149-50. Contrast Seneca’s statement 
about his frugality in regard to tables (Trang. 1.7) with the claim of Cassius Dio (Hist. 
61.10.3) that Seneca owned “five hundred tables of citrus wood with legs of ivory, all 
identically alike.” 

39 Unless otherwise indicated, translations of Juvenal are those in Niall Rudd (trans.) 
and William Barr, Juvenal, The Satires (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991). 

40 See also Juvenal, Sat. 5.115-116; Horace, Sat. 2.2.89-92; 2.4.40-42; 2.8.6-9; Mar- 
tial, Epig. 7.59; Petronius, Saty. 40; Pliny the Elder, Nat. 8.210; Plutarch, Ant. 28.3; and 
Suetonius, Tib. 34. 

^! See Cicero, Fam. 9.20.2; Horace, Sat. 1.2.116; Petronius, Saty. 55.2; and Mayor, 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, 1.154—55. 

42 Susanna Morton Braund (ed.), Juvenal, Satires, Book I (Cambridge Greek and Latin 
Classics; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996) 305. 

43 Juvenal uses here the widely held view that pigs existed simply for human con- 
sumption, but he emphasizes a communal context for that consumption. See esp. Por- 
phyry, Abst. 1.14.3: “Pigs are not useful for anything except for eating,” and 3.20.1,3: 
“the pig ... was born for nothing but to be sacrificed, and God added soul to its flesh 
like salt, to make it tasty for us. ... Now the pig is brought into being by nature to 
be slaughtered and devoured; so in experiencing this it achieves the end for which 
it is naturally suited, and it benefits.” The translations of Porphyry are those of Gillian 
Clark (trans.), Porphyry, On Abstinence from Killing Animals (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2000) 36 and gr. See also Varro, Rust. 2.4.10: “There is a saying that the race of pigs 
is expressly given by nature to set forth a banquet (ad epulandum); and that accordingly 
its soul was given it just like salt” (LCL, modified). The idea that pigs exist for sacrifice 
was supported in antiquity by the etymological claim that the Greek word for “pig” 
(6c or otc) was originally 966, which either was derived from Dew (“to sacrifice") or 
connected with Svoia (“sacrifice”); see Varro, Rust. 2.4.9; Athenaeus, Deipn. 9.401c; and 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 2.105.2. See also Cicero, Nat. d. 2.160; Fin. 5.38; Pliny the 
Elder, Nat. 8.207; Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 685c and frg. 193 Sandbach (= Porphyry, Abst. 
3.20); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 7.33.3; Aelian, Var. hist. 10.5; and Galen, De ali- 
mentorum facultatibus (= On the Powers of Foods) 3.1.2 CMG (= Corpus Medicorum Graecorum), 
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eating and drinking together (convivia, ovunóow)," the stingy patron 
prefers wovogayia, eating alone.* That this is sheer gluttony“ is made 
emphatic by Juvenal’s use of gula (“gullet”). “What size of gullet,” he 
asks, “could order a whole boar for itself?” (1.140-141).”” Only an oxy- 
moron can capture the magnitude of the patron’s outrageous behavior: 
it is “niggardly excess” (luxuriae sordes: 1.140). ‘Through his unrestrained 
consumption, he and other patrons like him “gobble up (comedunt)? 
their ancestors’ wealth (patromonia) at a single sitting” (1.138).°° 

But the patron will soon pay the penalty (poena) for his crimes (1.142). 
Shifting suddenly in diatribe fashion to the second person singular?! the 


who argues that “of all foods, therefore, pork is the most nutritious” (see also 3.18.2 and 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 7.33.5 for the same sentiment). The translation of Galen’s 
text is that of Mark Grant (trans.), Galen on Food and Diet (London: Routledge, 2000) 154. 
For Clement of Alexandria’s attack on pork as food “orchestrated for people of luxury,” 
see Strom. 2.105.1 and compare 5.51.3. 

4 For this emphasis, see esp. E. Courtney, A Commentary on the Satires of Juvenal 
(London: Athlone, 1980) 112. See also Braund, Juvenal, 104. Note esp. Cicero, Sen. 45: 
“For our fathers did well in calling the reclining of friends at feasts a convivium, because 
it implies a communion of life, which is a better designation than that of the Greeks, 
who call it sometimes a ‘drinking together’ and sometimes an “eating together,’ thereby 
apparently exalting what is of least value in these associations above that which gives 
them their greatest charm." 

^5 The recognition that Juvenal is depicting the patron as a uovoqyoc is at least as 
old as the nineteenth century. See Karl Friedrich Heinrich (ed.), D. Iunii Iuvenalis Satirae 
(ed. K. B. Heinrich; 2 vols.; Bonn: A. Marcus, 1839) 1.81, and Ludwig Friedlander (ed.), 
D. Juni Juvenalis, Saturarum Libri V (2 vols.; Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1895) 1. 149-50, 156. The 
practice was viewed as anti-social and widely condemned. See, for example, Epicurus, 
frg. 542 Usener, quoted approvingly by Seneca, Ep. 19.10: “A dinner of meats without 
the company of a friend is like the life of a lion or a wolf.” See also Cicero, Pis. 67. 

^9 For the connection between solitary dining and gluttony, see esp. 4Macc 1:27 
(pleasure in the body is exhibited in “indiscriminate eating, gluttony, and solitary 
gormandizing”) and 2:7 (“someone who is habitually a solitary gormandizer, a glutton, 
or even a drunkard”). See also Pliny the Younger, Pan. 49.6 and compare Plutarch, Luc. 
41.2-6. 

47 Like povogayia, gula connotes gluttony; compare Martial, Epig. 5.70.5: “How large 
a gullet to eat ten million [sesterces]!” 

48 The translation is mine. Compare Pliny the Younger, Ep. 2.6.6: “this novel associ- 
ation of extravagance and meanness” (luxuriae et sordium novam societatem), and Ep. 2.1.1: 
“a sort of stingy extravagance” (sordidum simul et sumptuosum). 

49 See also Juvenal’s use of vorabit (“devours”) in Sat. 1.135; as Braund, Juvenal, 105, 
notes, both terms are stronger than simple edo (“eat”). 

9? A common accusation by moralists and others: see Athenaeus, Deipn. 4.165d; 
166b-d; Cicero, Fin. 2.23; Sest. 110—111; Seneca, Ben. 1.10.2. It is disputed whether mensa 
in 1.138 should be translated “sitting” or “table.” 

5! Compare the change from the singular rex in Sat. 1.136 to the plural in 1.137-138, 
and the shift to the plural at the beginning of 1.144 (subitae mortes). 
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satirist first addresses the patron, then ends the vignette: 


When you strip and, within that bloated body, 

carry an undigested peacock into the bath-house, 

death steps in, too sudden for old men to make wills. 

At once the joyful news goes dancing around the dinners. 


The funeral cortège departs to the cheers of indignant friends (1.142— 
46). 


Whereas Romans usually bathed before dinner? this patron does so 
after stuffing himself with peacock.** He does so because peacocks were 
widely regarded as indigestible? and hot baths were believed to “cook” 
food that had been consumed, thus aiding digestion. But the patron 
becomes apoplectic and dies suddenly (1.144: subitae mortes, “sudden 
deaths”),°’ without time to make a will (intestata).°® 


?? The translation is that of Rudd, Juvenal, 7, except for the latter part of line 
144, where I use the translation of Rolfe Humphries (trans.), The Satires of Juvenal 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958) 22. 

53 Noted by several commentators, including J. D. Duff (ed.), D. Ivnii Iovenalis Satu- 
rae XIV. Fourteen Satires of Juvenal (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1900) 131, 
and Pierre de LaBriolle and Francois Villeneuve (8 revised and corrected printing; 
Budé; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1964) 11. 

5t The patron's action was typical behavior for gormandizers and gluttons; sce esp. 
Plutarch, Tu. san. 128b: “but much more is it a shame to bear indigestion, overloading, 
and overfullness in a body which is dragged to the bath like a rotten and leaky boat 
into the sea.” See also Lucretius, De rerum natura 6.799-800 and Cicero, Detot. 21. 

55 Courtney, Commentary, 113. See esp. Galen, De alim. fac. 3.18.3 CMG, who in his 
discussion of various kinds of fowl gives the peacock as the most difficult to digest: 
“The flesh of peacocks is even harder, more difficult to digest and more fibrous than 
these (other birds).” The translation is that of Grant, Galen, 171. See also Cicero, Fam. 
9.18.3-4, where mention of the consumption of peacocks is followed by a reference to 
possible death by indigestion (cruditate). 

56 See esp. Pliny the Elder, Nat. 29.8.26: “broiling baths, by which they have per- 
suaded us that food is cooked (coqui) in our bodies.” As the LCL notes, Pliny is making 
a pun on coquere: “to cook” and “to digest.” For the extremely high heat of Roman 
baths, see Seneca, Ep. 86.10—11 and Petronius, Saty. 72. The dry heat of sweat-chambers 
was used for the same purpose; see Celsus, Med. 2.17.1 and esp. Columella, Rust. 1. 
Prooemium 16: “we steam out our daily indigestion in sweat-baths.” 

57 For the danger of bathing after overindulgence or when suffering from indigestion, 
see Lucretius, De rerum natura 799-902; Pliny the Elder, Nat. 14.28.139; Celsus, Med. 
2.17.2; and Plutarch, Tu. San. 124c. 

58 The text of line 144 is hinc subitate mortes atque intestata senectus, lit., “hence sudden 
deaths and intestate old age." The logic of the line is sequential: sudden death is 
the result of the patron entering the calıdarıum in his bloated condition, and intestacy 
is the result of the sudden death. The same connection between a sudden death 
and dying intestate appears in Sat. 3.272-274: “You may well be regarded as slack, 
and heedless of sudden (subiti) disaster, if you fail to make your will (intestatus) before 
going out to dinner.” The only additional element that appears in Sat. 1.144 is old 
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In short, the patron dies as he had lived, with thoughts only for him- 
self and in total disregard for the past, the present, and the future. 
With no regard for what his ancestors accumulated in the past, he 
devours his patrimony in the same manner that he does the food on 
his luxurious table (1.135-138). With no regard for family and friends 
in the present, he dines alone (1.136), willfully oblivious to the needs 
and desires of others.? With no regard for the future, he dies intes- 
tate, making no provision for those who had been faithful to him for 
a long time. His client-“friends” (amicis)? gather for the funeral pro- 
cession, not to lament (plangendum) in grief as true friends typically 
did at such times,°! but in anger to jeer and applaud (plaundendum: 


age. For this interpretation, see J. E. B. Mayor, “Notes on Plin. Æp. I 5 3 and on 
Juvenal I 144-6,” Journal of Philology 13 (1885) 231-32; Friedlander, Juvenalis Saturarum 
Libri V, 1.158; S. G. Owen, “On Some Passages in Juvenal Satires I. and III.,” Classical 
Review 11 (1897) 400; Champlin, Final Judgments, 21; Cloud, “Satirists,” 58; and Braund, 
Juvenal, 106. For a different interpretation of intestata, see A. E. Housman, “Juvenal 
I 132-146,” Classical Review 13 (1899) 432-34, and D. Toni Ivvenalis Saturae (corrected 
ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1931) 6; John Ferguson (ed.), Juvenal, The 
Satires (New York: Macmillan, 1979; repr. Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1996) 122, and 
Niall Rudd in Rudd and Edward Courtney, Juvenal, Satires I, III, X (1 ed. 1977; 2*4 ed. 
with revised and updated bibliography; Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1996) 46. ‘Two 
emendations have been proposed: infestata and intentata (= intemptata). For the former, 
see Johan N. Madvig, Adversaria critica ad scriptores. graecos et latinos (3 vols.; Hauniae: 
Librariae Gyldendalianae [FE Hegel], 1871-84) 3.249-50; and the critical apparatus of 
J. R. C. Martyn (ed.), D. Juni Ivvenalis Satorae (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1987). For the latter, 
see E. C. Corelli, “On Juvenal, Sat. 1.144,” Classical Review 19 (1905) 305; Courtney, 
Commentary, 114, and Juvenal, The Satires: A Text with Brief Critical Notes (Instrumentum 
litterarum 1; Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 1984) 12 and 14. 

59 Juvenal describes the clients as wretches (miseris) who are weary and without hope 
(1.132-134). The only thing that they receive from the patron is the daily dole (sportula: 
1.128), which consisted of 100 quadrantes (= 25 asses = 6 sesterces; see 1.120-121). But 
because they are not invited to dinner, they are forced to use at least a portion of that 
money to purchase (emendus) cabbage and kindling (1.134), leaving little or nothing for 
other necessities (1.119-120). As Duff, Juvenal, 131, points out, emendus is emphatic. See 
Seneca, Ep. 20.3: “see ... whether you treat yourself lavishly and your family meanly.” 

60 The use of amicis in 1.146 is ironic, as are all instances of amicus and amicitia 
in Juvenal’s Satires, see Richard A. LaFleur, “Amicitia and the Unity of Juvenal’s First 
Book,” ICS 4 (1979) 158-77, esp. 158. As LaFleur (160) perceptively points out, “Amicis 
1s the satirist's last word; and it 1s delayed, like amici in verse 33 and amicus throughout 
Book One, to final position in the line, where the fara prosdokian [an idea that 1s contrary 
to expectation] is specially accentuated.” 

9! In his Commentary on Isaiah, 'Theodoret says that laments are made by friends, 
not by enemies. The comment is made at the end of his remarks on Isa 1:3 and in 
anticipation of his quotation of Isa 1:4; see Jean-Noël Guinot (ed. and trans.), Théodoret 
de Cyr, Commentaire sur Isaïe (3 vols.; SC 276, 295, 315; Paris: Cerf, 1980-1984) 1.152, 
section 1, line 83. 
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1.146). Because their patron had died intestate, they received none 
of the legacies that patrons normally included in their wills, and with 
intestate succession, only members of the family received a share in the 
inheritance, not friends.? It thus comes as no surprise that they are 
angry and cheer their patron's death,* and that the whole sorry affair 
becomes a dinner-table Joke (1.145). 

That Juvenal here both exaggerates and distorts the historical pa- 
tron-client relationship is not relevant for our purposes.® What is rele- 
vant is the kind of person whom Juvenal depicts as dying intestate. He 
is an ogre, a totally odious person, so self-absorbed that his failure to 
make a will 1s not at all shocking. Such are the kinds of people—at least 
in Juvenal’s social circle—who do not make wills.** 

The morally scrupulous person, therefore, tried to avoid dying with- 
out a will. One of Martial’s epigrams depicts a dying man who begs 
the Fates for time to apportion his property among his friends and is 
mercifully granted his request: 


When Vestinus was ill, spending his final hours, on the point of passing 
through the waters of Styx, he begged the Sisters as they unwound the 
last threads to delay a little in drawing the black strands®’ while, already 
dead to himself, he lived for his dear friends. So unselfish a prayer moved 


62 Another instance of para prosdokian, as Braund, Juvenal, 146, notes. 

63 For regulations affecting intestate succession, see Gaius, Inst. 3.1-87. 

6t On anger in Juvenal, see esp. S. H. Braund, Beyond Anger: A Study of Fuvenal’s 
Third Book of Satires (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), and on anger 
in general, see now William V. Harris, Restraining Rage: The Ideology of Anger Control in 
Classical Antiquity (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2001). 

65 See, in general, S. C. Fredericks, “Irony of Overstatement in the Satires of 
Juvenal" ICS 4 (1979) 178-91, and on the client-patron relationship in particular, 
Duncan Cloud, “The Client-Patron Relationship: Emblem and Reality in Juvenal’s 
First Book,” in Patronage in Ancient Society (ed. A. Wallace-Hadrill; London: Routledge, 
1989) 205-18. 

66 As several commentators point out, Juvenal's “death in the bath" scene was 
inspired by Persius, Sat. 3.98-106. See, for example, Braund, Juvenal, 105, and Guy 
Lee (trans.) and William Barr, The Satires of Persius (Latin and Greek Texts 4; Liverpool: 
Francis Cairns, 1987) 115. Given this connection, it is important to emphasize a key 
difference between these two texts. Whereas Juvenal depicts the patron as having died 
intestate, Persius portrays the deceased as having died testate; the latter is carried out 
to burial by “new Romans” with covered heads (line 106), that is, by ex-slaves who had 
been manumitted in the man’s will and who are wearing the pilleus as a sign of their 
newly attained freedom. See J. R. Jenkinson, Persius, The Satires (Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1980) 82. 

97 The image of the Fates spinning out the threads of a person's life and cutting them 
to bring about death is Homeric in origin (Il. 24.209-210) and used by Martial not only 
here but also at Epig. 4.54.5-10; 6.58.7-8; and 11.36.3-4. 
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the grim goddesses.® Then, having divided his ample wealth, he left the 
light, believing that this done he was dying an old man (Epig. 4.73).°° 


Deathbed Testation 


Third, although the very scrupulous (such as Cato the Elder) tended 
to make their wills early in life and keep them up-to-date by adding 
codicils or writing new wills,” most people in the ancient world post- 
poned the making of their wills until they were either ill or in danger, 
thus regarding death as imminent. Therefore, the fact that the Vesti- 
nus of Martial's epigram left the making of his will to the last minute 
is not in the least surprising. His behavior was quite typical. Indeed, 
the postponement of testation until the end of life was so widespread in 
classical Athens that Plato can simply assume that wills are made at the 
point of death (Leg. 922b-923a). Furthermore, “Plato’s tacit assumption 
that in general wills are made on a sick bed or in fear of immediate 
death agrees with the allusions in the orators, who often mention ill- 
ness or some dangerous expedition in connexion with testaments."?! As 
one might anticipate, soldiers, because of the danger of death in battle, 


68 This comes as a pleasant surprise in light of Martial’s statement at Epig. 4.54.5-6: 
“To no man’s prayers has it fallen to move the three wool-spinning maids; they observe 
their appointed day.” 

69 For brief explanatory comments on this epigram, see Ludwig Friedlander, M. Vale- 
ru Martialis Epigrammaton Libri (2 vols.; Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1886) 1.376-77. 

7 A Ptolemaic officer by the name of Dryton (second century B.C.E.) made at 
least three wills—the first when he was a young man (176/175), the second after his 
marriage to his second wife (between 151 and 145), and the third after the births of 
his five daughters (126). See P.Batav. 4 and PW. Pestman, “Copie d'un testament de 
Drytón," in E. Boswinkel and PW. Pestman (eds.), Textes grecs, démotiques et bilingues 
(Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 19; London: Brill, 1978) 30-37. Not to keep one's will 
up-to-date meant that it might no longer express one's wishes and intentions; see the 
observations of Pliny the Younger, Ep. 8.18.5, on a will that was eighteen years old. 

7! William Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus with Critical and Explanatory Notes (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1904) 249. For Greek wills made during illness (as in 
the case of Martial's Vestinus), see Apollodorus, Neaer. 55-57 (= Ps.-Demosthenes, Or. 
59-55-57); Demosthenes, 2 Aphob. 15 (= Or. 28.15); Pro Phorm. 7 (= Or. 36.7); Spud. 
17-18 (= Or. 41.17-18); Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 4.43-443 5.69; 
Isaeus, Menecles 14 (= Or. 2.14); Isocrates, Aeginet. 19.11-12 (= Or. 19.11-12); and Lysias, 
Aristophanes 41 (= Or.19.41). For Roman deathbed testaments in the time prior to the 
Twelve Tables, see Watson, Rome of the XII Tables, 62. For other examples of Greek and 
Roman deathbed testaments, see Aristophanes, Vesp. 583-584; Lysias, Agoratus 41-42 (= 
Or. 13.41-42); Cicero, Fin. 2.99; 3.65; Seneca the Elder, Cont. 2.7.7; Martial, pig. 4.70; 
Apuleius, Apol. 97.2; 99.3 Hunink; Plutarch, Mc. 30; P.Ryl. IL153.45; Inst. justin. 2.25 (on 
which see Champlin, “Miscellanea Testamentaria LIII,” 249-51); John Malalas, Chron. 
18.23 (439 Dindorf); and Crook, Law, 116. 
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often made wills when departing for military service” or before enter- 
ing the fray.” According to Plutarch, “It was a custom with the Romans 
of that time [ca. 490 B.C.E.], when they were going into action, and 
were about to gird up their cloaks and take up their bucklers, to make 
at the same time an unwritten will (Suadnxag dygdıpovg), naming their 
heirs in the hearing of three or four witnesses” (Cor. 9.2).” 

The deathbed or imminent death testament was thus as common 
in the ancient world as deathbed confessions are in our own time.” 
Usually these testaments were written, but at other times they had to 


7? See Isaeus, Philoctemon 5 (= Or. 6.5); Apollodorus 9 (= Or. 7.9); Astyphilus 14 (= Or. 
9.14); Lysias, Diogeiton 5 (= Or. 32.5; see also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lys. 21 and 
25). See also Isaeus, Hagnias argument and 8 (= Or. 11. argument and 8). Testamentary 
adoption appears to have been the strategy adopted by young or middle-aged men 
without a legitimate male heir. When faced with a military call-up or some other 
danger, they made a will in which they named an heir in the event of their death. Such 
a contingency strategy may also have been employed by an older or ill man whose only 
son was going into battle or another similar life-threatening situation. See Thompson, 
“Athenian Attitudes,” 16; Lane Fox, “Inheritance,” 224; Todd, Shape, 223-24; and esp. 
Lene Rubinstein, Adoption in IV. Century Athens (Opuscula Graecolatina 34; Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press, University of Copenhagen, 1993) 14, 22-25, 56-57. 

73 See Julius Caesar, Bell. gall. 1.39. 

™ The technical term for this kind of will was testamentum in procinctu; see Berger, 
“Dictionary,” 733. It appears to have become obsolete by the late Republic (Cicero, 
Nat. d. 2.9; Gaius, Inst. 2.101-103), but Julius Caesar revived its original intention by 
giving soldiers the right to make a will that was free from formal legal requirements, 
and this right was confirmed and extended for a variety of reasons by a number 
of early emperors (Dig. justin. 29.1.1). For references to the old testamentum in procintu 
(“battle-line testament”), see Arthur Stanley Pease (ed.), M. Tolli Ciceronis de natura deorum 
(2 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard Univesity Press, 1955-1959), 2.570—71. For the soldier's 
will (testamentum militis) in imperial Rome, see Juvenal, Sat. 16.51—54; Gaius, Inst. 2.114; 
Inst. justin. 2.2.11; Dig. justin. 29.1; Berger, “Dictionary,” 734; Charles S. Rayment, “An 
Ancient G I Benefit,” C 47 (1951-1952) 110-12; Crook, Law, 110-11, 128-29; Tellegen- 
Couperus, Testamentary Succession, 44-48; Champlin, Final Judgments, 51, 56-58, 60—61, 
144; and esp. Campbell, Emperor, 210-29. It is in keeping with the constant danger of 
death and the diminished legal requirements that “the incidence of attested testation 
[for soldiers] is strikingly higher than that found among civilians” (Champlin, Final 
Judgments, 39). 

75 Tt was so common that the deathbed is the Sitz im Leben of the fable of “The 
Farmer’s Bequest to His Sons” (Perry, Aesopica, no. 42, p. 338) and at least a portion of 
Varro’s Testamentum (one of the books of his Menippean Satires). In the latter Varro makes 
use of this common practice to represent a testator (almost certainly Varro himself) on 
his deathbed, giving instructions concerning his unborn children. See Varro, frg. 543 
Astbury (= Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 3.16.13), and the quite different interpretations of 
this fragment proposed by Joel C. Relihan, Ancient Menippean Satire (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1993) 28 and 60-61, and Jean-Pierre Cébe (ed. and trans.), 
Varron, Satires Ménippées, XII: Sexagessis-Testamentum (Collection de l'École francaise de 
Rome 9; Paris: École francaise de Rome, 1998) 2026-29. 
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be done orally.” For illustrative purposes I shall give five examples of 
imminent death testaments. The first is that of Valerius Aion, a cen- 
turion, who in making his will adds to the conventional testamentary 
formula “if some mortal event should befall me" the quite personal 
statement “in the very serious illness that has attacked me.”” The sec- 
ond is that of Herod the Great, who revised his will twice in his final 
days. According to Josephus, Herod “fell ill and wrote a will.”” Later, 
after his illness grew worse and “he had not the slightest hope of being 
restored to health," he altered his will a final time before expiring.*? 
The third example is that of the poet Horace. According to Suetonius, 
Horace “named Augustus as his heir by word of mouth, since he could 
not make and sign a will because of the sudden violence of his ailment” 
(Vita Horati 76-77 Rostagni).*! 

The fourth example is one of the most ingenious oral wills of antiq- 
uity and, unfortunately, one with tragic consequences. It is the oral 
testament of the Roman soldier Artorius, who found himself trapped 
by flames in a portico of the Jerusalem temple in 70 C.E.: 


Among those enveloped in the flames one, Artorius, saved his life by an 
artifice. Calling at the top of his voice to Lucius, a fellow-soldier with 
whom he shared a tent, “I leave you,” he said, “heir to my property if 
you come and catch me." Lucius promptly running up, Artorius plunged 
down on top of him and was saved; while he who received him was 
dashed by his weight against the pavement and killed on the spot.®? 


The fifth example 1s the most humorous example of testation from 
the Graeco-Roman world. A parody of the military will, it is known 


76 See, e.g., Demosthenes, Spud. 16 (= Or. 41.16), with the comments of Harrison, 
Law, 1.153, and Lysias, Agoratus 41-42 (= Or. 13.41-42), with the comments of Rubin- 
stein, Adoption, 85. 

7 SB XIL11042 = P.Col. VIL188. See also Roger S. Bagnall and Klaas A. Worp, 
“Three Papyri from Fourth-Century Karanis," Chronique d’Egypte 59 (1984) 30710. 

78 Josephus, 4.7. 17.146 (LCL, modified); see also Josephus, B.J. 1.646. 

79 Josephus, A.J. 17.172. For Josephus’ graphic depiction of Herod's agonizing final 
illness, see A.J. 17.168-170; B.J. 1.647, 656; and Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 1.8.5-16. 

80 Josephus, A.F. 17.188; see also BY. 1.664. 

9! The Vita Horati (Life of Horace) is part of Suetonius’ De poetis (On the Poets), which 
itself is part of his De viris illustribus (On the Lives of Illustrious Men). For a brief treatment of 
Suetonius’ Vita Horati, see Barry Baldwin, Suetonius (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1983) 394-96. 
For oral wills made by nomination (nuncupatio) of someone as heir to the entire estate 
(unwersitas), see Dig. justin. 28.1.21, and Rayment, *G I Benefit,” 111. 

82 Josephus, B.J. 6.188—189; for a brief discussion, see Campbell, Emperor, 210-11. 

83 For other ancient parodies of wills, see Varro, frgs. 540—543 Astbury, with the 
commentary of Cébe, Varron, 2018-29; Petronius, Saty. 71 (Irimalchio's will) and 141.2-4 
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as the Testamentum Porcelli, “The Testament of the Piglet.” Possibly 
written as early as the time of Augustus though likely much later? 
this hilarious testament was still recited in Jerome’s time by laughing 
schoolboys. The last will and testament of a certain M. Grunnius 
Corocotta (Marcus Grunter Hyena) the piglet begins as follows: 


M. Grunter Hyena the piglet has made this will. As I cannot write 
myself, I have dictated it. Butcher the cook said: “Come here, destroyer 
of the house, digger up of the soil, runaway, piglet, and today I take your 
Iife."?? Hyena the piglet said: “If I have done anything, if I have sinned 
in any way, if I have broken some little vases with my feet, I petition 
you, master cook, I ask my life, grant it to the petitioner" Butcher the 
cook said: *Come here, boy, hand me the knife from the kitchen in order 
that I may make a bloody end of this piglet.” The piglet 1s seized by 
the assistants, led off on the fifteenth day before the end of the Herbal 
Month, when herbage is plentiful, in the consulship of Roastingtin and 


(Eumolpus’ will); and Tertullian, Apol. 15.1 (The Reading of the Will of Jupiter the Deceased). 

8t The text of the Testamentum Porcelli is printed in Franz Buecheler (ed.), Petronii 
Satvrae (8^ ed.; Berlin: Weidmann; Zürich: Max Niehans, 1963) 346-47. For an insight- 
ful analysis, see Champlin, “Testament of the Piglet.” 

85 The will presupposes Augustus’ concession that a Roman soldier who was still a 
fits familias (ander the authority of a paterfamilias) could dispose of his peculium castrense 
(his camp property, consisting of everything that he had acquired during his military 
service) by testament (Inst. justin. 2.12). There is also another possible connection with 
the time of Augustus: the piglet is named Corocotta, possibly after an infamous Spanish 
bandit of Augustus’ time (Cassius Dio, Hist. 56.43.3). Yet the term corocotta, in addition 
to being either a synonym of “hyena” (Porphyry, Abst. 3.4.5) or closely linked to the 
hyena (Aelian, Nat. an. 7.22), is more likely a pun on coerococta, “roast pig.” For this 
suggestion, see Graham Anderson, “The Cognomen of M. Grunnius Corocotta: A 
Dissertatiuncula on Roast Pig,” AJP 101 (1980) 57-59. For the date of the work, compare 
Daube, Roman Law, 7778, who thinks that it might be prior to Hadrian, and Champlin, 
“Testament of the Piglet,” 179-83, who assigns it to the fourth century C.E. 

86 Jerome mentions the Testamentum Porcelli in two places: the Preface to chapter 
12 of his Commentary on Isaiah and Ruf. 1.17. As Champlin points out (“Testament of 
the Piglet,” 176 n. 8), Jerome’s pejorative pseudonym for Rufinus was “Grunnius” 
(“Grunter”), one of the piglet’s names. Jerome has doubtless derived this pseudonym 
from the Testamentum Porcelli, which he viewed with utter disdain. For grunnire (“to 
grunt,” “to oink”) as the voice of the pig, see Giuseppiana Barabino, “Le voces animalium 
in Nonio Marcello,” Studi Nonan 3 (1975) 33-36, cited by Champlin, “Testament of the 
Piglet,” 176 n. 9. 

87 The piglet is being executed for military crimes, especially being a deserter 
(“runaway”). Roman law still permitted such individuals to make a will (Dig. justin. 
29.1.11. See Daube, Roman Law, 79 n. 2 and Champlin, “Testament of the Piglet,” 
179. 

88 The day of the piglet’s death will thus be “December 175, the first day of 
the Saturnalia, when the end of autumn was celebrated by the eating of pork.” So 
Champlin, “Testament of the Piglet,” 176, citing I. Mariotti, “Kalendae lucerninae,” 
Rivista di Cultura classica e medioevale 20 (1978) 1021-25. 
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Peppersauce. And as he saw that he was going to die, he asked for an 
hour’s reprieve and petitioned the cook in order to be able to make a 
will.9? 


Given his momentary stay of execution, the piglet proceeds, first, to 
apportion his possessions to his father, mother, and sister, and then, 
foreshadowing the modern living will, to donate his various organs to 
those who would want them, including the cobblers, brawlers, deaf, 
pleaders and prattlers of tongue, sausage-makers, stuffing-experts, 
women, boys, girls, catamites, runners and hunters, robbers, and, of 
course, the cook who is about to roast him.” Signed at the end by seven 
piggy witnesses,” the piglet’s will is ended, and so is his life. As humor- 
ous as this parody of a soldier's will is, one should remember that it is 
grounded in the social reality that testation was most often among the 
last actions taken by individuals living in the Graeco-Roman world. 


Testation as Gratitude 


Fourth, one of the reasons why testation was deemed a duty was 
that it was widely viewed as an appropriate time to express gratitude 
for services that had been rendered by family, friends, servants, and 
others.? At Athens, the philosopher Lyco, who had headed the Lyceum 
for some forty-four years, bequeathed certain items to a young couple, 
saying, “that, so far as I have the means of recompensing them, I 
may not prove ungrateful."? In Mysia, King Attalus III of Pergamum 
(d. 133 B.C.E.) may have granted freedom to the city of Ephesus in 
testamentary gratitude to his former teacher, a native Ephesian.*! In 
Egypt, a woman by the name of Taharpaesis expressed gratitude to her 


89 The translation is that of Daube, Roman Law, 78-79. 

90 [hid.. 79-80. 

9! As translated by Daube, Roman Law, 81, they are Bacony, Morselly, Spicy, Sausage- 
lump, Porkrind, Charles Lamb, and Weddingpig. 

?? The corollary is that those in despair often die intestate, having no gratitude to 
express. See, e.g., Ps.-Quintilian, Decl. maj.19.16, where a father who had tortured his 
son to death says, “I am now able to die, already deep in despair. ... I do not write my 
testament. I do not entrust my last words to a will. I will also die in my own kinds 
of torment.” Translations of Ps.-Quintilian’s Declamationes majores are those of Lewis 
A. Sussman (trans.), The Major Declamations Ascribed to Quintilian: A Translation (Studien 
zur klassischen Philologie 27; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1987). 

33 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 5.72. See also Isocrates, Aeginet. 11-12 
(= Or. 19.11-12). 

% For this hypothesis, see Kent J. Rigsby, “The Era of the Province of Asia,” Phoenix 
33 (1979) 39747- 
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husband in her will, including him because “he was always good to me 
and gave me much joy.” Similarly, a resident of Hermopolis gave his 
maternal cousin the right to live in his new house, rent-free for life, 
because the latter “has shown himself well disposed towards me and 
my father Ammonius on many occasions, and has been of service in 
our affairs and useful to us on the occasion of our absence abroad and 
to my father Ammonius when he was living at home, and to whom I 
owe much gratitude.” 

At Rome, “the use of the testament to acknowledge officia? was quite 
likely “a traditional custom, dating back long before the arrival of 
Greek wealth and corruption,” with the latter helping to transform 
it in certain socio-economic circles “from a token gesture of respect 
to a real financial benefit.”” During both the Republic and Empire 
freedmen were not only encouraged to include their former masters 
in their wills in gratitude for emancipating them, but they were also 
required by law to do so.? In one particular case, they were even 


% SB X.10500.14. The translation follows that of D. Klamp, “Das Testament der 
Taharpaesis," ZPE 2 (1968) 93 and 121. 

% PRyl. IL.153.10-13. 

97 Wallace-Hadrill, “Family and Inheritance,” 69-70. 

% See esp. Cassius Dio, Hist. 51.15.7; Gaius, Inst. 3.39-54; Epitome Ulpiani 29.1—7 
Huschke; Dig. justin. 38.2; J. T. Abdy and Bryan Walker (trans.), The Commentaries of 
Gaius and Rules of Ulpian (2*4 ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1874) 447- 
49; A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1928) 43-44; 
Alan Watson, The Law of Persons in the Later Roman Republic (Oxford: Clarendon, 1967) 
228-229, and Roman Slave Law (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987) 35-45; 
Crook, Law, 50-55; Susan Treggiari, Roman Freedmen During the Late Republic (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1969) 78-80. See also Lewis A. Sussman, The Declamations of Calpurnius 
Flaccus: Text, Translation, and Commentary (Mnemosyne 133; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 136, and 
Jane E. Gardner, Family and Familia in Roman Law and Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998) 55- 
67. On the general relationship between freedmen and their patrons, see esp. Georges 
Fabre, Libertus: Recherches sur les rapports patron-affranchi à la fin de la République romaine 
(Collection de l'Ecole francaise de Rome 50; Rome: École frangaise de Rome, 1981). 
'That the freedman was compelled in his will to express gratitude to his former owner 
reflects the growing problem of the “ungrateful freedman" (ingratus libertus), a problem 
that received immense attention during the late Republic and early Empire as freedmen 
increased dramatically in number and acquired enormous wealth and power (see, e.g., 
Plautus, Pers. 838-840; Suetonius, Claud. 25.1; Cassius Dio, Hist. 60.28.1; Tacitus, Ann. 
13.26-27; Duff, Freedmen, 40-43; Fergus Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (31 BC 
— AD 337) [Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977], 69-83; Jane E. Gardner, Being a 
Roman Citizen [London: Routledge, 1993], 41-48; Donna W. Hurley [ed.], Suetonzus, 
Divs Clavdws [Cambridge Greek and Latin Classics; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001], 172~73). The seriousness of the problem is reflected in the fact that, from 
a legal standpoint, an ungrateful freedman was deemed worse than an undutiful one 
(Dig. justin. 37.14.1). To address the problem while the freedman was alive, the lex Aelia 
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required to do so before they died.? Even where there was no legal 
compulsion to express gratitude in one’s will, many did so. Augustus 
felt very strongly about this aspect of testation; indeed, he “was a 
fanatical believer in post-mortem benevolence to friends, and he had 
more friends than anyone.”'® Pliny the Younger praises the will of 
Domitius Tullus because “in it Tullus shows his gratitude (gratia) to 
all his relatives in return for their services (officio) to him,” especially 
those rendered to him by his wife.!°! He is distressed, on the other 
hand, that Gaius Fannius “had the misfortune to die without making 
a new will, when the old one leaves out some of his dearest friends and 
benefits people who had become his enemies." ! The same sentiment 
about testamentary gratitude 1s expressed by Apuleius, who says that 
his recently deceased stepson Pontianus spoke of him most dutifully and 


Sentia was passed in C.E. 4. This law gave patrons the right to bring an accusation 
of ingratitude against a freedman (accusatio. ingrati liberti), see Dig. justin.40.9.30 and 
50.16.70 for discussion of this right, and for other provisions of the lex Aelia Sentia, 
see S. Riccobono (ed.), Acta Divi Augosti (Rome: Regia Academia Italica, 1945) 205- 
19. Romans viewed a freedman's failure to include his patron in his will as both unjust 
and inequitable (Gaius, Inst. 3.40—41). They took two key steps to address the problem 
legally, so that the law not only changed over time but also exempted both freedmen 
and freedwomen under certain conditions. The first step was the praetor's Edict, which 
was issued between 118 and 74 B.C.E. (Treggiari, Roman Freedmen, 79). According to 
Ulpian (apud Dig. justin. 38.2.1), this Edict was “put forward by the praetor for the 
purpose of regulating the gratitude (gratia) that freedmen are to show their patrons,” 
and it did so by entitling the patron to half of his freedman’s estate. The next step 
was the lex Papia Poppaea of 9 C.E., which extended the patron's rights against rich 
freedmen who had estates of 100,000 sesterces or more, giving him a proportional share 
even if there were two surviving natural (i.e., not adopted) children. By establishing 
and specifying the freedman’s testamentary obligations, these two laws functioned to 
protect the patron at the freedman’s expense. Other laws functioned to protect the 
freedman at the patron’s expense; for these, see Treggiari, Roman Freedmen, 68-81. 
For a failed attempt by the daughter of a freedman to prove that her father’s will 
was forged and disproportionately benefited the patron, see Dig. justin. 48.10.24 with 
the commentary of Champlin, “Miscellanea 'Testamentaria IV-VII,” 198-99. For the 
testamentary situation of freedmen in classical Athens, see Harrison, Law, 1.148-49, 
153. 

9 Following Marc Antony’s death, Octavian “ordered Antony’s freedmen to give at 
once to Iullus, the son of Antony and Fulvia, everything which by law they would have 
been required to bequeath him at their death” (Cassius Dio, Hist. 51.15.7). The law 
referred to is the praetor's Edict (see the preceding note). 

100 Champlin, “Testament of Augustus," 160. See pp. 161-63 for Champlin’s esti- 
mates regarding the value of the legacies given to Augustus’ friends and relatives after 
his death. 

101 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 8.18.7, with the LCL translation slightly modified. 

102 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 5.5.2; sce also 8.18.5. 
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respectfully (officiosissime et honestissime) in his unfinished will and points 
to “what gratitude he would have expressed to me ... in his will” (quas 
... in testamento gratias). ? Similarly, Seneca in his On Benefits asks, 


Why is it that we wish to be grateful (grat?) at the hour of death, that we 
carefully weigh the services of each one, that, with memory as judge of 
the whole of our life, we try to avoid the appearance of having forgotten 
the service of any? Nothing then is left for us to hope for; nevertheless, as 
we pause upon the threshold, we wish to appear as grateful (gratissimi) as 
possible at the end of our departure from human affairs (Ben. 4.22.1). 


Given Seneca’s convictions, it was tragic that, according to Tacitus, 
he was denied the opportunity of expressing his gratitude to his last 
companions by adding a final codicil to his will.'^* When the orders 
came for him to commit suicide, he “asked for the tablets containing 
his will. The centurion refusing, he turned to his friends, and called 
them to witness that ‘as he was prevented from showing his gratitude 
(gratiam) for their services, he left them his sole but fairest possession— 
the image of his life.””! 

A final indication of how firmly gratitude was established as a moral 
and cultural norm is that, according to Suetonius, two or three first- 
century emperors invoked its absence as the pretext for rescinding wills 


103 Apuleius, Apol. 97.2 and 96.5; see also 96.3. The translation is that of H. E. Butler 
(trans.), The Apologia and Florida of Apuleius of Madaura (Oxford: Clarendon, 1909; repr. 
Westport, C'T: Greenwood, 1970) 148. As Vincent Hunink (ed.), Apuleius of Madauros, 
Pro se de magia (Apologia) (2 vols.; Amsterdam: Gieben, 1997) 2.237, rightly notes, “this 
is no rhetorical exaggeration. Roman wills often contained unofficial elements, like an 
expression of thanks.” For Apuleius’ knowledge of Roman law in regard to testate and 
intestate succession, see Fritz Norden, Apulgus von Madaura und das römische Privatrecht 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1912) 140-55. 

104 In a codicil previously appended to his will, he had already given instructions 
about the cremation of his body; see Tacitus, Ann. 15.64.4. In contrast to what happened 
to Seneca, his brother Annaeus Mela was able to update his will by adding a codicil 
and possibly a postscript to the codicil (though the postscript may have been forged); see 
Tacitus, Ann. 16.17.5-6 and the commentaries of Henry Furneaux (ed.), Cornelii Taciti 
annalium ab excessu divi Augusti libri (2°¢ ed. revised by H. E. Pelham and C. D. Fisher; 
2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1896-1907) 2.449-50, and Erich Koestermann, Cornelius 
Tacitus, Annalen (4 vols.; Wissenschaftliche Kommentare zu griechischen und lateinischen 
Schriftstellern; Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1963-1968) 4.369-70. 

105 Tacitus, Ann. 15.62.1. On this passage, see Furneaux, Tacitus, 2.399; N. P. Miller, 
Tacitus, Annals XV (London: Macmillan, 1973; repr. Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1994) 
115, and esp. Koestermann, Tacitus, 4.301. 
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and confiscating property.!% The first to do this was Caligula: “If 
any chief centurions since the beginning of Tiberius’ reign had not 
named that emperor or himself among their heirs, he set aside their 
wills on the ground of ingratitude (ingrata).” Similarly, he also set aside 
“the testaments of all others, as null and void, if anyone said that they 
intended to make Caesar their heir when they died,” yet failed to do 
so. Nero, building on the precedent established by Caligula, enacted 
a law “that the estates of those who were ungrateful (ingratorum) to 
their emperor should belong to the privy purse, and that the advocates 
who had written or dictated such wills should not go unpunished,” 
i.e., because they had failed to make their clients aware of this law.!? 
Finally, Domitian, after initially following Augustus’ example of refusing 
to accept inheritances from those who had surviving children, appears 
later to have totally abandoned ingratitude as a pretext for his actions. 
He confiscated the estates not only of those who were alleged to have 
said or done anything derogatory to his majesty (maestas) but also of 
those who supposedly indicated that the emperor was to be their heir.!!° 
That the latter group included total strangers was proof to many of 
his rapacious avarice.!!! It was no wonder, then, that Pliny the Younger 
praised Trajan for abandoning this practice and thus giving security to 
wills: 


106 On the topic of ungrateful testaments, see esp. Jean Gaudemet, ““Testamenta 
ingrata et pietas Augusti’: Contribution à l'étude du sentiment impérial,” Stodi in onore 
di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz (ed. Mario Lauria et al; 4 vols.; Naples: Jovene, 1953) 3.115-37. 

107 Compulsion rather than choice in regard to naming the emperor as an heir 
appears to have originated, not with Caligula, but with Tiberius in the latter part 
of his reign; see Suetonius, Tib. 49.1; Cassius Dio, Hist. 58.4.5; 58.16.2. For Tiberius? 
practice in regard to inheritances earlier in his reign, see Tacitus, Ann. 2.48; Cassius 
Dio, Hist. 57.17.8. For a brief discussion, see Gaudemet, “Testamenta,” 119-20, and 
Millar, Emperor, 155. 

108 Suetonius, Cal. 38.2. See also Cassius Dio, Hist. 59.15.1-2. 

109 Suetonius, ‚Nero 32.2. Nero is also alleged to have murdered his aunt Domitia and 
suppressed her will in order to acquire her entire estate (Suetonius, Nero 34.5; Cassius 
Dio, Hist. 62.17.1). For other alleged Neronian atrocities involving wills, see Tacitus, 
Ann. 14.31; Cassius Dio, Hist. 62.11.2-3; and compare Ann. 16.11. For an assessment 
of the historicity of the ancient tradition of Nero's avarice and rapacity, see Keith 
R. Bradley, Suetonius’ Life of Nero: An Historical. Commentary (Collection Latomus 157; 
Brussels: Latomus, 1978) 185-92. 

110 Suetonius, Dom. 9.2; 12.2. For a brief treatment, see Brian W. Jones (ed.), Suetonius, 
Domitian (Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1996) 80-81, 102. See also Tacitus, Agr. 43.4, 
who indicates that his father-in-law Agricola only named Domitian as co-heir to protect 
the rest of the estate. 

111 The charge that someone had profited from the will of a total stranger was an old 
one, applied already against Marc Antony by Cicero (Phil. 2.40—42). 
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You are not named as heir because someone else has given offence, 
but on your own merits, set down by your personal friends and passed 
over by strangers. ... If someone dies now without showing gratitude 
(gratus), still he leaves heirs to his property, and nothing comes to you but 
an increase in reputation (gloria): for generosity may be more fortunate 
when it receives gratitude (gratus), but it is more glorious when there is 
ingratitude (rmgratus).'? 


Testation as Consolation 


Fifth, to make a will was not only an obligation owed to family and 
friends but also a solace (solacium) for oneself, as noted in the Declama- 
tiones minores attributed to Quintilian.!!? Although the testator receives 
no posthumous benefit from the gifts he bestows in his will, he has 
the great personal satisfaction of knowing that he 1s providing benefits 
and making provisions for loved ones. ‘That is the point emphasized by 
Seneca in On Benefits: 


And tell me, when we have reached the very end of life, and are drawing 
up our will, do we not dispense benefits that will yield us nothing? How 
much time is spent, how long do we debate with ourselves to whom and 
how much we shall give! For what difference does it make to whom we 
give since no one will make us any return? Yet never are we more careful 
in our giving, never do we wrestle more in making decisions than when, 
with all self-interest banished, only the ideal of good remains before our 
eyes; we are bad judges of our duties (officiorum) only so long as they 
are distorted by hope and fear and that most slothful of vices, pleasure. 
But when death has shut off all these, and has brought us to pronounce 
sentence as incorrupt Judges, we search for those who are most worthy 
to inherit our possessions, and there is nothing that we arrange with 
more scrupulous care than this which is of no concern to ourselves. Yet, 
heavens! the great joy (voluptas) that comes to us as we think: “Through 
me this man will become richer, and I, by increasing his wealth, shall 
add new lustre to his high position." If we give only when we may expect 
some return, we ought to die intestate! (Ben. 4.11.4-6). 


In penning these words, Seneca was drawing on the philosophical 
(especially Stoic) tradition that saw in "the careful preparation of wills? 


11? Pliny the Yonger, Pan. 43.1-2, 4 (LCL, modified). 

113 See Quintilian (?), Decl. min. 308.1. For a discussion of this declamation, see 
Michael Winterbottom (ed.), The Minor Declamations Ascribed to Quintilian (Texte und 
Kommentare 13; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984) 449-52. 
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a proof of the immortality of the soul.!!* Cicero, who represents this 
tradition, asks, after mentioning the making of a will, *What better type 
of human nature can we find among human beings than those people 
who regard themselves as born into the world to help and guard and 
preserve their fellows?”!!> In short, according to this viewpoint, the act 
of testation not only fulfills a moral obligation and expresses gratitude 
to others but also brings pleasure and comfort to the testator who seeks 
to assist others through a final benefaction. 


Testation as Moral Judgement of Others 


Sixth, to make a will is also to express a judgment about one’s fam- 
ily and associates. The will, precisely because it is a “last will and 
testament,” gives the testator’s final verdict in regard to these people. 
Indeed, many Romans used the phrase supremum iudicium to designate 
the will, doing so to indicate that it contained the testator’s “final 
judgment.”!!® ‘Thus, in a declamation defending a blind son against 
the charge of parricide, the defense attorney can point to the father’s 
designation of the son as his sole heir, offermg that as evidence of 
the deceased’s affection for the accused: “If you want to know what 
the old man’s attitude towards him was, you can go and examine his 
will."'? Roman testaments typically contained clauses that summed up 
a person’s character and provided the reason for his or her inclusion 
or exclusion from the inheritance, with a special clause known as the 
elogium sometimes giving the basis for the inheritance,!'? but more often 
the reason for the disinheritance.!!° To be named an heir or to be given 
a legacy was, in general, an honor and a sign of genuine merit;! to 


114 Cicero, Tusc. 1.31; see also Fin. 2.99-103, where Cicero argues that Epicurus’ 
careful preparation of a will was inconsistent with his tenets as a philosopher. 

115 Cicero, Tusc. 1.32 (LCL, modified). 

116 See, e.g., Apuleius, Apol. 70.8; 96.5 Hunink, and the texts in Justinian’s Digest cited 
by Norden, Apulgus, 141 n. 2. Champlin entitled his monograph Final Judgments to make 
precisely this point (see esp. pages 16-17). 

17 Ps.-Quintilian, Decl. maj. 1.2. 

118 See, e.g., Seneca the Elder, Cont. 2.7: “The trader died, leaving her all his wealth 
in his will, to which he added the clause (elogium) ‘I found her chaste.” 

119 See, e.g., Cicero, Clu. 135: “I mean the clause (elogium) which you quote from the 
will of the elder Egnatius ... stating that he disinherited his son for taking a bribe” 
(LCL, modified). See also Apuleius, Apol. 99.4 Hunink; Petronius, Satyr. 53; Quintilian, 
Inst. 7.4.20; Augustine, Serm. 355.2. See the TLL 5:2.405 (s.v., elogium) and Champlin, 
Final Judgments, 12. 

120 See, e.g., Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.94.2, who asks Trajan to grant his childless 
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be disinherited,?! given a niggardly amount,!”? or simply passed over 
in silence!? was a disgrace.'*! In short, wills were an important part 
of the honor-shame culture of the ancient Mediterranean world,'?^ and 
not only people such as Cicero"* and Pliny the Younger!” took a keen 


friend Suetonius (the imperial biographer) the zus trium liberorum (the status granted to 
parents of three children), thus making it easier for Suetonius! friends in their wills 
“to express effectively their recognition of his merits" (promeretur). There are, of course, 
exceptions to the generalization that inheritances and legacies are recognitions of merit. 
The testator could also insult the people whom he named as heirs or legatees; see, e.g., 
Dig. justin. 28.5.49.1: “Let my most undutiful son, ill-deserving of anything from me, be 
heir.” 

121 The disowning and disinheriting of sons is a fairly common topic in Latin rhetori- 
cal declamations. See, e.g., Ps.-Quintilian, Decl. maj. 2; 9; and esp. 17, in which a father 
makes a charge of attempted parricide against a son whom he had three times unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to disinherit. In numerous cases, exheredation was intended as a 
punishment. In many cases, however, testators actually disinherited their children in 
order to circumvent Roman testamentary law and/or to spare them the burdens of 
being an heir. In order to ensure that the disinherited children would receive the estate, 
such testators typically appointed a friend as heir, charging him with the duty of tranfer- 
ring the inheritance to the children. See Champlin, Final Judgments, 108-11, and David 
Johnston, Roman Law In Context (Key Themes in Ancient History; Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999) 45. The situation in classical Athens was quite differ- 
ent, for the testator could neither legally disinherit his son in his will nor deprive his 
daughter of her status as an epıkleros (“heiress”). He could, however, use other means to 
exclude his son from his share of the inheritance. And inasmuch as Solon’s law gave 
greater weight to the personal wishes of the deceased than to the rights of his surviving 
relatives under intestate succession, a childless testator could functionally disinherit a 
hostile relative by adopting a son and making him the heir of his estate. See Harrison, 
Law, 1.75; MacDowell, Law, 100; and Thompson, “Athenian Attitudes,” 20-21. As far 
as Sparta is concerned, Plutarch insinuates that Epitadeus’ motive in giving Spartans 
the power of free testamentary bequest was his vindictive desire to disinherit his own 
son, with whom he was angry as the result of a nasty quarrel (Ag. Cleom. 5.2—3). 

122 See, e.g., Dig. justin. 32.37.2: “To Maevius my freedman, who has deserved nothing 
from me, one hundred and fifty jars of the oldest wine.” Maevius had earlier, before his 
fall from favor, been named as heir to half of the testator’s estate! 

123 In a Roman civilian will, the testator’s omission of children was insufficient to 
disinherit them. In a Roman soldier's will, by contrast, not to mention existing children 
was to disinherit them, unless it could be established that the omission was purely 
accidental. See Rayment, “G I Benefit,” 111-12, and Campbell, Emperor, 222-23. 

124 Norden, Apulejus, 143. 

125 On the social function of legacies to various groups of people, see Laurent Boyer, 
*La fonction sociale des legs d'aprés la jurisprudence classique," Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger 43 (1965) 333—408. 

126 For Cicero's interest in wills, which was partly financial, see Alt. 7.2.7; 7.3.9; 15.2.4; 
15.3.2; 15.26.5. 

127 Pliny gives the witnessing of will as part of his daily routine (Zp. 1.9.2); compare 
Seneca, Ep. 8.6. 
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interest in wills, but also emperors,"? especially Augustus. Indeed, “the 
will for Augustus, as for Romans long before, was the final and decisive 
judgement of how valuable your friends had been to you,”! and of 
how valuable you had been to them. According to Suetonius, Augustus 


demanded of his friends affection on their part, both in life and after 
death. For though he was in no sense a legacy-hunter, and in fact could 
never bring himself to accept anything from the will of a stranger, yet he 
was highly sensitive in weighing the death-bed utterances of his friends, 
concealing neither his chagrin if he was left a niggardly bequest or one 
unaccompanied with compliments, nor his satisfaction, if he was praised 
in terms of gratitude (grate) and affection. !? Whenever legacies or shares 
in inheritances were left him by men of any station who had offspring, he 
either turned them over to the children at once, or if the latter were in 
their minority, paid the money back with interest on the day when they 
assumed the gown of manhood or married.!?! 


In most cases, the people named as primary and secondary heirs were 
being rewarded and honored for their services or affection. For exam- 
ple, Pliny the Younger notes that when Ummidia Quadratilla named 
her grandson Ummidius Quadratus as her primary heir, she was be- 
stowing an honor (honore) on an excellent young man.' And to name 
relatives, friends, or prominent individuals as tertiary heirs was purely 


128 See Robert S. Rogers, “The Roman Emperors as Heirs and Legatees," TAPA 78 
(1947) 140-58; Millar, Emperor, 153-58; and Champlin, Final Judgements, 203-4. Legacies 
to the emperor were “an extension of the Republican practice whereby politicians 
made bequests to political friends and allies” (B. H. Warmington [ed.], Suetonius, Nero 
[Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1977], 89). 

129 Wallace-Hadrill, “Family and Inheritance,” 68. 

130 Among those who included Augustus in their wills was Herod the Great, who also 
made provision for Augustus’ wife, children, friends, and freedmen; see Josephus, A.J. 
17.146, 190; B.J. 1.646, 669, and Millar, Emperor, 153. 

131 Suetonius, Aug. 66.4. For Augustus' treatment of inheritances and legacies that he 
received from those with surviving children, see also Cassius Dio, Hist. 56.32.3; 56.41.98; 
and, in regard to Herod's surviving children, Josephus, 4.7. 17.322-323. Although 
not mentioned by Suetonius in this section of his work, an additional reason for 
Augustus’ keen interest in wills was financial. As John M. Carter (ed.), Suetonius, Divus 
Augustus (Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1982) 189, correctly notes, “The reader gains 
the impression from this passage that Augustus had little interest in the money. In fact 
his finances depended on it." Carter notes that while Augustus in his will boasts of 
having received 1.4 billion sesterces in testamentary bequests in the final twenty years of 
his life (Suetonius, Aug. 101.3), he says in his Res gestae (16-17) that he spent 1.3 billion 
on pensions and land for veterans and on funding the aerarium militare. See also Millar, 
Emperor, 154-55, and Champlin, Final Judgments, 152-53. 

13? Pliny the Younger, Ep. 7.24.8. For a helpful discussion of this letter, see A. N. Sher- 
win-White, The Letters of Pliny: A Historical and Social Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon, 


1966) 430-34. 
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honoris causa, as was the case in Augustus’ will, for some of those named 
may not even have been liked by the testator and the likelihood of such 
people succeeding to the inheritance was remote.'* By naming such 
notables, the testator was not only bestowing honor but also height- 
ening his own prestige.'** In certain cases, however, the testator was 
deliberately insulting various individuals, by either omitting mention 
of them altogether or by giving them a contemptuous inheritance or 
legacy. When Junia, the sister of Brutus and widow of Cassius, died in 
22 C.E., she left legacies to almost all the eminent men at Rome— 
except Tiberius. Because her omission of Tiberius was so conspicu- 
ous, it engrossed the public conversation.'? More blatant in this regard 
was the insult depicted in an epigram of Martial (Epig. 4.70), who has 
Ammianus’ dying father leave him nothing in his will but a dry rope; 
the father is telling the son in no uncertain terms to hang himself. 
‘Testamentary acts of this type were typically attributed to the anger of 
the testator.!?? 

Yet the expression of negative testamentary judgments about people 
was risky, for if testators erred in their judgments and showed them- 
selves ungrateful for the services rendered them by others, their wills 
were a self-indictment. Because they had failed properly to discharge 
their duty, shame fell on them, not on those maligned or neglected in 
the will.'°® Such wills were not only immoral but could also lead to pub- 


133 Suetonius, Aug. 101.2; Tacitus, Ann. 1.8 (who notes that Augustus thought that 
some of those named in his will were obnoxious individuals; and Champlin, “Testa- 
ment of Augustus," 159. 

15 Champlin, *Testament of Augustus," 165. 

135 Tacitus, Ann. 3.76.1-2. For discussion of this episode and the subsequent non- 
exhibition of the images of Cassius and Brutus during her funeral procession, see 
Koestermann, Tacitus, 1.566-67, and esp. Robert S. Rogers, “An Incident of the Oppo- 
sition to Tiberius," C7 47 (1951-1952) 114-15. 

136 Similarly, in the Testamentum Porcelli the piglet leaves his soup-ladle and pestle to 
*the unmentionable cook," with instructions to wear them around his neck, viz., as 
a rope. See Dig. justin.28.2.3 for the insult involved in not mentioning the heir's name 
(cited by Daube, Roman Law, 80 n. 4) and Champlin, “Testament of the Piglet,” 177. 

137 See, for example, Isaeus, Cleonymus 3, 10, 43 (= Or. 1.3, 10, 43); Plato, Leg. 922c-e; 
Josephus, 4.7. 17.148; and Fronto, Ant. Pium 3; 45 7. 

138 Valerius Maximus, for example, says that Tettius was unjust to disinherit his infant 
son, that a son who had disinherited his father and seven brothers had acted impiously, 
and that Septicia had offended Equity herself by omitting her sons from her will (Mem. 
7.7.3-5). He regards Septicia’s action as so immoral that he addresses her with the fol- 
lowing words: “So thus conducting yourself, even down in the underworld you were 
blasted by a celestial thunderbolt” (Mem. 7.7.4). See also 7.8.8, where he imagines the 
dying T. Barrus attacked by his conscience for omitting his best friend from his will: 
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lic outrage. For example, as Edward Champlin points out, “Valerius 
Maximus devotes a lively and highly disapproving section [Memorable 
Doings and Sayings 7.8.5-9] to a series of bad examples—testators who 
should have rewarded a relative or a friend or a patron, yet who 
shocked society by ignoring them in their wills.”! His first example 
of an immoral (taetrioris) will (7.8.5) is that of the knight Q, Caecilius, the 
uncle of Cicero’s friend Atticus: 


Q, Caecilius had attained a respectable status and ample wealth by the 
ready patronage and unstinted generosity of L. Lucullus. He had always 
given out that Lucullus was his sole heir and on his deathbed gave him 
his signet rings. In his will, however, he adopted Pomponius Atticus and 
left him heir to all he possessed. But the Roman people put a rope 
around the neck of the treacherous deceiver and dragged his corpse 
through the streets. So the villain had the son and heir he wanted, but 
funeral obsequies such as he deserved.!*? 


Cicero, for his part, denounces Lucius Rubrius Casinas because he, in 
naming Marc Antony as his heir, had passed over his brother's son, 
"the son of Quintus Fufius, a most honorable Roman knight, and his 
own very dear friend, whom he had always openly proclaimed his 
heir, he does not even name." Addressing Antony, he continues: “you 
whom he had never seen, or at any rate never visited, he made heir” 
(Phil. 2.41). Immoral wills were denounced not only in retrospect but 
also in prospect, and attempts were made to prevent such testaments 
from being made. For instance, Cicero was utterly distraught about the 
testament that his estranged wife Terentia was in the process of drawing 
up shortly before their divorce.'"! He apparently feared that she would 
treat their children unfairly, especially their daughter Tullia: 


This poor child’s long-suffering affects me quite beyond bearing. I believe 
her like on earth has never been seen. If there is any step in my power 
which might protect her in any way, I earnestly desire you [Atticus] 


“For he breathed his last just as he was meditating upon his wicked deceit and ingrati- 
tude. It was like a torturer tormenting his mind within, as he saw that his passage from 
life to death was hateful to the gods above and would be detestable to those below.” 

139 Champlin, Final Judgments, 14. 

140 Contrast Cicero's letter of congratulations to Atticus on his being named heir (Att. 
3.20), in which Cicero says that Caecilius has done his duty (officio) in the matter of his 
will; for a brief discussion of this letter, see Shackleton Bailey, Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, 
2.156-57. 

141 The letters in which Cicero mentions the will date from the summer of 47 B.C.E., 
with the divorce taking place during the winter of 47/46 B.C.E. 
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to suggest it. I realize there is the same difficulty as formerly in giv- 
ing advice. Still, this causes me more anxiety than everything else put 
together.!” 


Therefore, he wrote to Atticus, asking him to intercede: 


The last thing I have to beg you is, if you think it right and it is something 
you feel you can undertake, to talk to Camillus with a view to your both 
admonishing Terentia about her will. The signs of the times are plain 
to read. She should see that she does justice where it is due. One has 
heard from Philotimus that she is doing some wicked things. It is hardly 
credible; but certainly, if there 1s anything else that can be done, steps 
should be taken in time.!* 


Unfortunately, the outcome of these efforts is as unknown as the details 
of Terentia's prospective will.!* 

Those who made immoral wills, therefore, were justly blamed and 
received the same kind of censure as those who forged wills. On the 


142 Cicero, Alt. 11.25.33 see also 11.23.3; 11.24.2. 

143 Cicero, Átt. 11.16.5; see also 11.21.1; 11.22.25 11.23.1. 

14 Shackleton Bailey, Ciceros Letters to Atticus, 5.287-88. Inasmuch as Tullia died in 45 
B.C.E. with her mother still alive, Terentia's testamentary treatment of her daughter 
soon became legally irrelevant. 

145 Forged wills were a serious and widespread problem in the ancient world. The 
speeches of Athenian orators frequently contain attacks on allegedly forged wills; see, 
e.g, Demosthenes (?) Stephanus I (= Or. 45), and Isaeus, Astyphilus (= Or. 9) and 
Nicostratus (= Or. 4). As a result of both actual cases of forgery and allegations of forgery, 
Athenian juries were highly suspicious of contested wills and frequently invalidated 
them, deciding in favor of relatives rather than those named in the will as beneficiaries 
(see esp. Aristophanes, Vesp. 583-597; Ps.-Aristotle, Prob. 29.3, 950b5-9; and Isaeus, 
Cleonymus 41 [= Or. 1.41]. At Rome, the lex Cornelia testamentaria (ca. 78 B.C.E.) made 
forged wills (as well as suppressing or tampering with genuine ones) the subject of one of 
the nine permanent courts (Cicero, Verr. 2.1.109; Crook, “Lex Cornelia,” 163—71, and Law, 
270), with Cicero calling the forging of wills a daily occurrence (Nat. d. 3.74; see Joseph 
B. Mayor, M. Tulli Ciceronis de natura deorum libri tres [3 vols., Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1880-1885], 3.156-57, and Pease, Cicero, 2.1162-64). The heinousness 
of this act is evident in the crime lists in which it appears, where it is mentioned 
together with assassination, poisoning, theft, and embezzlement (Cicero, Nat. d. 3.74; 
Off. 3.36, 73). The charge of forging a will or profiting by one often appears in ancient 
invective. For instance, Cicero accuses Crassus and Hortensius of profiting by a will 
that they strongly suspected was forged (Off. 3.73—75, on which see Andrew R. Dyck, 
A Commentary on Cicero, De Officiis [Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1996], 587-93), 
and he refers to “the many forged wills” in a list of Crassus’ crimes (Parad. 46). Trials 
involving allegations of testamentary forgery could attract widespread attention; for one 
such case, see Pliny the Younger, Ep. 7.6.8—13 (on which see Champlin, “Miscellanea 
Testamentaria HII,” 247-49). On the legal penalties for the falsification of a will, 
see Theodor Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht (Systematisches Handbuch der Deutschen 
Rechtswissenschaft 1:4; Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1899) 669-72. 
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other hand, if the testators’ final judgments were on target, their wills 
were worthy of praise and could serve as compelling evidence about an 
individual’s character. Apuleius, for example, praises the way in which 
Pontianus, his late stepson, treated his wife, the daughter of Apuleius’ 
opponent Rufinus: 


For Pontianus not only did not leave Rufinus’ daughter as his heir— 
he had discovered her evil character—but he did not even make her a 
respectable legacy. He left her by way of insult linen to the value of 200 
denarii, to show that he had not forgotten or ignored her, but that he set 
this value on her as an expression of his resentment (Afol. 97.5—6). 


The insult lay not simply in the paltry amount (equivalent to eight 
hundred sesterces) involved—paltry because his wife had brought into 
the marriage a dowry of 400,000 sesterces (92.2). The real insult lay 
in giving the wife linen valued at this amount. As Vincent Hunink 
points out, “linen was associated with prostitutes” and “the final blow 
is that a supply of linen for two hundred denarii would suffice for at 
least a dozen cloaks, and so implies extensive activities in the field of 
prostitution.” !* Therefore, by citing Pontianus! will, Apuleius is able to 
depict his opponent Rufinus as an avaricious legacy-hunter who serves 
as his daughter's pimp—one of several vituperative sexual allegations 
that are standard in both rhetoric and satire. "7 


The Will as an Occasion for Frank Speech 


Seventh, wills were an occasion for speaking the truth, once and for 
all time. According to Lucian’s Nigrinus, the “sons of Rome speak the 
truth only once in their lives (meaning in their wills), in order that they 
may not reap the fruits of their truthfulness” (Nigrinus 30). The Romans 
prized this freedom, and though it was occasionally abused, they gen- 
erally resisted efforts to curtail this testamentary frank speech. In fact, 
early in the days of the Empire, Augustus “vetoed a law to check free- 
dom of speech in wills."!? Indeed, in his own will Augustus made use of 


146 Hunink, Apuleius, 239, who is dependent for this insight on Norden, Apulejus, 144. 

147 For sexual innuendo as part of the arsenal against legacy-hunters, see Juvenal, 
Sat. 1.37-41 (legacy-hunting gigolos); 1.55-57 (a voyeuristic husband acting as pimp for 
his wife); and Quintilian (2), Decl. min. 325 (a wife sues her pandering husband, claiming 
that her lover had left her a trust that her husband controlled and was withholding from 
her). See also Juvenal, Sat. 10.236-239 for an old man instituting a veteran prostitute as 
his heir because of the services (fellatio) that she had rendered him. 

148 Suetonius, Aug. 56.1. 
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this freedom to make it clear that Tiberius was heir to two-thirds of his 
estate only because “a cruel fate has bereft me of my sons Gaius and 
Lucius.” Although this was not quite an unambiguous public deni- 
gration of the new emperor,'? it was hardly a ringing endorsement of 
Tiberius as his successor?! Tiberius, for his part, did nothing to pre- 
vent less ambiguous assaults; he even had a testamentary attack on 
him by Fulcinius Trio read to the Senate, an attack that the testator’s 
sons had feared to make public.'? These testamentary attacks were so 
widespread by the time of Nero that a praetorian senator named Fabri- 
cius Veiento, an insider who “knew his way too well round the court of 
Nero," used the form of a will as a cloak to attack both senators and 
priests in a series of scandalous pamphlets. The objects of his exposé 
were not amused, regarding the pamphlets as libelous. Nero responded 
by exiling him in 62 C.E. and ordering copies of his imaginary Wills 
burned, promptly sending the market value of the banned books into 
the stratosphere and multiplying their readership.'*! One of the most 
celebrated instances of actual testamentary frankness of speech (mag- 
enoto)?? during Nero’s reign was the will of Petronius, who eschewing 
“the routine death-bed flatteries of Nero, ... wrote out [in codicils to 
his will] a list of Nero’s sensualities—giving names of each male and 


149 Suetonius, 7ib. 23. For Augustus’ will, see also Suetonius, Aug. 101; Tacitus, Ann. 
1.8; and Cassius Dio, Hist. 56.32-33. 

150 For the thesis that Augustus’ will casts no aspersions on Tiberius, see B. M. Levick, 
“Atrox Fortuna,” Classical Review 86 (1972) 309-11. 

151 Note Suetonius’ (Tib. 23) comment: “These words in themselves added to the sus- 
picion of those who believed that he had named Tiberius his successor from necessity 
rather than from choice, since he allowed himself to write such a preamble.” That 
August in his will does in fact malign Tiberius is argued persuasively by Champlin, 
“Testament of Augustus,” 156-58. 

152 Cassius Dio, Hist. 58.25.2-3; Tacitus, Ann. 6.38.2-3 (on which see Koestermann, 
Tacitus, 2.332). See also Tiberius’ civil response to Junia’s omission of him from her 
will as well as his decision to allow her funeral to be conducted without interference 
(Tacitus, Ann. 3.76.1—2). 

153 Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny, 300. On Fabricius Veiento, see Juvenal, Sat. 
3.185; 4.113, 123-129; 6.113; Pliny the Younger, Ep. 4.22.4; Cassius Dio, Hist. 61.6.2; 
and the discussions of Courtney, Commentary, 221-22, and Ronald Syme, Tacitus (2 vols.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1958) 2.633. 

154 Tacitus, Ann. 14.50.1-2. On this passage, see Furneaux, Tacitus, 294; E. C. Wood- 
cock (ed.), Tacitus, Annals XIV (Methuen’s Classical Texts; London: Methuen, 1939; repr. 
Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1992) 136; and esp. Koestermann, Tacitus, 4.120-21. 

155 For some recent treatments on candid speech, see John T. Fitzgerald (ed.), Friend- 
ship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (Nov T- 
Sup 82; Leiden: Brill, 1996). 
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female bed-fellow (exoletorum feminarumque)'” and details of every lubri- 
cious novelty—and sent it under seal to Nero." Most Romans were, 
of course, not so bold, for they recognized that their surviving loved 
ones could pay the price for their candor. Wills were, in short, “vessels 
of truth,”'* but the full contents of those vessels were seldom poured 
out when the welfare of survivors was at stake. 

To summarize the preceding discussion, the making of a will was, 
as Valerius Maximus says, an activity requiring special care (praecipuae 
curae) and one's final hours (ultimi temporis).'°° Wills, accordingly, were 
usually either made or revised when the testator was near death or in 
serious danger of dying, and in them people saw a reflection of the 
testator's character. The making of a will was undertaken with the 
understanding that it was a moral duty as well as an opportunity to 
express gratitude for services rendered. 'To discharge that duty brought 
joy and comfort to the testator. The making of a will also entailed the 
necessity of making a final Judgment about the worthiness of potential 
beneficiaries of one's will, so that it provided the opportunity to speak 
the truth once and for all.!% 


156 Compare Suetonius’ (Tib. 43.1) description of Tiberius’ sexual partners: puellarum 
et exoletorum greges, and the interpretation proposed by Jean-G. Préaux, “Tacite, Annales, 
XVI, 19,” Latomus 15 (1956) 369. For Tiberius’ alleged sexual exploits at Capri, see 
Tacitus, Ann. 6.1; Suetonius, Tib. 43-45; Vit. 3; Cassius Dio, Hist. 58.22.1. 

157 "Tacitus, Ann. 16.19.3; the translation is that of Michael Grant (trans.), Tacitus, The 
Annals of Imperial Rome (rev. ed.; New York: Penguin, 1985) 390. On this passage, see 
esp. Keenan, “Tacitus,” 6-8. See also Pliny the Elder, Nat. 37.20: “When the ex-consul 
Titus Petronius was facing death, he broke, to spite Nero, a myrrhine dipper that had 
cost him 300,000 sesterces, thereby depriving the Emperor's dining-room table of this 
legacy.” 

155 Champlin, Final Judgments, 10. 

159 Valerius Maximus, Mem. 7.7. praef. 

160 Earlier versions of part of this essay were read at the SBL International Meeting 
in Krakow, and in seminars and symposia at Brown University, the University of 
Texas, and Union Theological Seminary in New York. I wish to thank all those who 
responded to these presentations with various suggestions. 
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228 

335 

198 

172 

I51 

169 





109, III, 121, 124 
173 
168 
169 


535 
600 
607 
601 


2:8-15 
2:9, II, 14 
2:15 

2:16 


1:10-16 
2:3-6, 5, 8, 10 
3:9 
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601 
602, 240 
607 
601 
601 
335 
601 
602 
600 
601 
601 
602 
602 
601 
600 
601 
601 
505 
601 
601 
601 
637 
505 
44 


453 
601 


600 
601 
600 
601 


132, 604, 606 
473 

168, 174 

164 

165 
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166 
164 
169 


96 
570 
642 


458 

609 

108-109, 111—112, 
121, 124 

512 

605 

458 

603 

602 

602 

95, 603 

516 

637 

53 

628 

604 


628 


124 

95 

126 

95 

109-112, 121, 125— 
126 
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Other Early Christian Literature (to the IV" cent. CE) 


Ambrose of 540 15.26 527 
Milan 22.22 546 
Apologia prophetae David De doctrina christiana 

1.11.56 537 4.21.49-50 240 
De Abrahamo De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et 
1.4.2526 529 Manichaeorum 
De viduis 1.30.63 535 
13.81 538 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 
De virginibus 1.10.11 530 
1.6.2527 539 2.27.45 585 
De sancta virginitate 

Ammianus Marcellinus 6.6 537 
15.5.31 515 Enarrationes in Psalmos 
27.3.13 515 50.10 537, 546 

90.2.6 533-534 
Arnobius of Sicca 143.6 540 
Adv. nationes Enchiridion 
2.14 625 112-113 629 
Epistula 
Athenagoras 42 2.4 536 
104.3 14 

Augustine of 7, 11, 526 137.12 14 
Hippo 153.14 17 
Confessionum 258. 14 

2.3.7 528 In Evangelit Iohannis Tractates 
8.7 525 98 629 
Contra Faustum Retractationes 
22.30-31 540 2.48.1 540 
Contra Tulianum Sermones 
3-21.43 5337534 9.34 528 
De adulterinis coniugis 9.18 530 
14-3 581 39 532 
1.4.4-5 532 51.13.22 530 
2.2.2 531 82.11 528 
2.8.78 540 153.5.5-6 528 
2.20.21 533 165 546 
De bono coniugali 224.3 528 
6.6 540 278.9.9 530 
11-12 534 318.2 534 
13.15 535 332-4-4 549 
17.19 530 355.2 664. 
De civitate Dei 392.4. 540 
7-17 503 
10.27 14 Barnabae Epistula 


15.16.3 535 1:7 III, 121, 124, 126 
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Clement of 


39, 375. 378, 385; 


Alexandria 388, 429, 446, 
448-449, 627- 
629 
Eclogae 
41.2, 48— 616 
49 
Protrepticus 
4.50.3 618 
Stromateis 442 
1-3 387 
1.23.155.1 430 
2.105.1 650 
2.105.2 649 
4.26 265 
5.1.15 625 
5.8 415 
5.11.77 630 
5.51.3 650 
5.90.4-91.5 625 
5.90.6 626 
7.33.3 649 
7.33.5 650 
Clement of (see 1 Clement) 
Rome 


Constitutiones Apostolicae 


8.40.2 116 
Correspondence 19 
Between Paul 
and Seneca 
Didache 385 
13:3-7 103, III, 116, 121, 
127-129 
Eusebius of 60, 429, 434-435, 
Caesarea 443, 445, 449— 
449, 518, 627 
Chronica [apud Jerome] 
Olymp. 430 
151 
Historia Ecclestica 
1.8.5-16 656 


3.3.2 628 


3.25.4 628 
6.14.1 628 
7.13.1 519 
7.23 519 
10.5.21 513 
Praeparatio evangelica 
4.13 425 
9 442 
9.24.1 430 
11.38 626 
13.13.6 626 


13.16.14-15 626 


Vita Constantini 


4.32 14 
1 Clement 
9.4 262, 271 
11.2 271 
19.1-3 271-272 
20.18 272 
20.3 7, 259-260, 271— 
273 
20.8-11 262, 271-272 
20.12 272 
21.1 271, 273 
24.1 121-122, 124, 129 
29.3 III, 121 
30.3 271 
42.4 III, 121, 124 
63.2 271, 273 
65.1 271, 273 
Gregorius of Nazianzus 
Orationes 
40.27 74 
(712d) 
Gregorius of 576 
Nyssa 
Vita Mosis 41 
Ignatius of 516 
Antioch 
Ephesians 
9, 18 604 
19:3 628 
20 604 
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Magnesians 
10-11 604 
Irenaeus 614 


Isidorus of Seville 
De ecclesiasticis officiis 


LII 642 
Etymologiae 
5-23-24. 642 
10.265 642 
Origines See Etymologies 
Jerome 11, 525—529, 530, 
536, 540 
Adversus Iovianum 
1.32 537 
Commentaru in 657 
Isaiah 
De viri illustribus 
12 17 
Epistulae 
537 14 
79.8 534 
108.4 538 
130.8 535 
Adversus Rufinum 
1.17 657 
John Chryso- T> 74 78, 383, 526 
stom 
Commentary on Galatians 
EI 343 
3:1 328, 331, 332 
4:11-13 340 
4:11-20 343 
4:16 338-339 
Lactantius 
De mortibus persecutorum 
15.7 515 
34 519 
34-1 513 
34-4 515 
Institutiones Divinae 
55 14 


74 I4 


7.18.2-4 628 
Melito of Sardis 
Peri Pascha 
7.18.25 381 
Origen 366 
Contra Celsum 
I.I 520 
3.26 68 
4.23 514 
Homilies 381 
Palladius 
Historia Lausiaca 
45-1 95 
Pollentius 531—532 
Prudentius 371 
Clemens, 
A. 
Cathemerinon 
5.125-136 620, 629 
Tertullian, Q, 614 
Septemius 
Florens 
Apologia 
15.1 657 
38.1 513 
De anima 
20 17 
De praescriptione hereticorum 
7 I 
Theodore of 576 
Mopsuestia 
Adversus allego- 383 
ricus 


Theodoretus of 74, 629 
Cyrus 
Commentarium 652 
in Isaiah 
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Graecarum affectionum curatio (T hera- 


Theophilus of — 614 


Antioch 

Ad Autolycum 
2.19 616 
2.38 627 
3.7 627 


Classical, Late Antique, and Byzantine Sources 


peutica) 
II.19-24 626 
11.33-39 626 
Achilles Tatius 
Leucippe et Clitophon 
5.17.2-10 186 
6.9.2 183 
Aelianus 
De natura animalium 
3.9 262 
7.22 657 
12.2 262 
Varia historia 
4.17 61 
10.5 649 
Aelius Aristides 7, 260, 263-264, 
269—270, 279, 
284, 315 
Orationes 
5.31.13 61 
5.33.35 61 
6 380-381 
10-11 58 
13 59 
13.174 58 
20 59, 271 
23.7677 | 266-267 
26.64 499 
9I 321 
33 321 
339.24 25 304 
43 321 
54.152.859 
Aeschines 
Against Clesiphon 
21-22 363-364 
Timarchus 


29 365 


Aeschylus 
Agamemnon 
1160 622 
Septem contra Thebas 
856 622 
Aesop 373 
Aesopica 646 
42 655 
Alciphron 134 
Epistulae 
2.11 190 
2.3.3 185 
3.19.7 190 
4.18.5 190 
Alexander 429-430, 442— 
Polyhistor 443, 459 
Alfenus Varus, P. 
2 645 
Ammonius 
De adfınıum voc. diff. 
208 322 
Anacharsis 133 
Epistologra- 
phus 
Anastasius Sinaita 
Hexaemeron 
12 74 
Vita Amphi- 74 
loch 
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Anthologia Palatina 
5.240 622 
7.67-68 622 
7.365 622 
Antiphon 264, 273 
Aphthonius Rhetor 
Progymnasmata 184-185 
T 194 
8 191 
10 188 
II 187 
Apollodorus [Ps-Demosthenes 59] 
In Neaeram 654 
55 57 
Apollonius Para- 68 
doxographus, 
Mirabilia 3 
Apollonius 80 
Rhodius, 
Argonautica 
2.904 
Apollonius 49, 50 
Tyanensis 
De sacrificiis 425 
Epistula 17 58 
Apuleius 83, 665 
Apologia 
69 528 
70.8 664 
92.2 670 
96.3 661 
96.5 661, 664 
97.2 654, 661 
97.5-6 670 
99-3 654 
99-4 664 
Florida 661 
Metamorphoses 
6.18 622 


II 
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11.7 
11.9 


Aratus 
Archestratus 
Archytas 
Arion 


Aristeas 


80 
81-82 


448, 451 
396 
410, 414 
296 


68 


Aristides Quintilianus Musicus 


2.3.55 
2.4.5556 
2.6.61 
2.8.66-68 
2.8.66- 
2.19.92 
2.14.79-82 
2.14.80 
2.16.84-89 
2.19.91f 
3.6.102—103 
3.7.105 
3.9.107— 
27.133 
3.12.112 
3.20.120 


3.23.124—125 


Aristophanes 
Aves 
1715 
Nubes 
Ranae 
181—183 
193 
471 
Vespae 
583-584 
683-587 


408 

400, 402 

397, 401, 406 
414 

41I 


414 
401 
414 
423 
414 
414 
403; 414 


414 
414 
414 


633 
286 


622 
622 
622 


654 
669 


Aristophanes Byzantinus 


Nomina aelatum 


15.5 


261 
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279.5 261 6.9.4 222 
6.10.2 224 
Aristotle 6, 61, 112, 132, 6.11.4, 6 223 
263, 269, 282, 6.13.47 223 
367, 375-377; 6.13.7 224 
399, 411, 489, 8.1.7 568 
571 8.2.1-4 568 
Athenaion Politeia 8.3.1-2,6 568 
35.2 638 8.4.6 568 
De anima 8.6.2 568 
420B- 424—425 8.7.1-6 568 
421A 8.11 119 
421A7— 85 (1160A) 
422A7 8.12.8— 568 
421AÀ11-13 85 8.13.1 
421A28- 85 8.13.2— 568 
421B4 9.1.8 
424B4-19 85 9.2.1— 568 
428B10-25 86 9.2.10 
De caelo 9.3.1—5 569 
290B 414 9.4.1-9.6.4 568 
De generatione animalalium 9.9.1-10 569 
788A 424 9.10.1-6 568 
De sensu 9.11.1-6 568 
2,438B16- 85 10.8.3 222 
28 1098B 190 
5,441B26- 86 1117B.13 221 
445B1 1155À34 281 
5,443B20- 86 Metaphysica 
27 3454.25 633 
Ethica Nicoma- 229, 231, 235 1004B25 285 
chea Politica 
1.13.20 222 1.1253 598 
2.5-6 221 1.1259 598 
2.6.15 221, 224 1269B20 639 
2.6.17 224 [2.6.5] 
3.3.10-11 222 1270A6-8 639 
6.2.2-3 224 [2.6.7] 
6.3.1-12 225 1270A20- 639 
6.5.14 222 22 
6.5.5 224 [2.6.10] 
6.5.6 222-223 1270À23- 639 
6.6.2 223 24 
6.8.1 224 [2.6.11] 
6.8.3 223-224 1339A 406 
6.8.4 224 1339B 408, 423 


6.8.5, 9 223 1340A-B 410 
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1341A-B 423 2.31.15-30 401 
Rhetorica 2.32.2-10 424 
1.3 372 2.44.20ff 410 
1.6.3-17 190 3.1 410 
1.9.35 315 
(1368A) Arrian 500 
2.4.1071] — 374 Anabasis 485-487 
2.4.30-32 322 Alexandri 
2.20.1-8 373 1.115 488 
2.20.67 374 1.16.7 488 
2.26.1 561 2.3.6 488, 493 
3.2.89 374 2.7.46 488, 490 
3.4.3 373 2.19.5 488 
3.10.2-3 374 2.14.7 498 
3.13.5 384 3-4-5 489, 493 
3.19.5 373 3.9.6 489 
16 384 9.15.23 489 
Rhetorica ad 190 3.23.8 489 
Alexandrum 4.4.2 489 
1422A 4.0—14 489 
Sophistici 285 4.11 489 
elenchi 4.15.5-6 490, 494 
165A22 5.3.14 491 
5.25.2 490 
[Ps-Aristotle] 5.26.1-2 490, 494 
De mirabilibus auscultationibus 6.7.3 489 
147 (845A- 78 6.29.8 488 
B) 7.1.3 495 
De mundo 263-264, 267, 270 7.1.4 491, 494 
396B 268 7.4-4 490 
397A.23 268 7.6.1 490 
399A 421 7.11.6, 8-g 490 
Problemata 7.15.45 492, 494 
906A21- 86 7.19.6 494 
907Bi9 Indica 
[12] 5.8-13 491 
907B21- 86 20.2 491 
909A1o 35.28 491 
[13] 
[19.27] 404 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 
[19.39] 422, 424 4.165D 650 
950B5-8 669 4.166B-D 650 
[29.3] 6.267B 262 
8.355B 190 
Aristoxenus 412 9.4010 649 
Musicus 14.617B-F 80 


Elementa harmonica 620A—631C 397 
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623F-624A 402, 410 
Athenodorus 67 
Augustus 657, 667, 670-671 

Res gestae 

2.8 98 
16-17 666 
Aulus Gellius, JVoctes Atticae 

3.16.13 655 

5.19 641 

7.12.1-2 641 

7.12.4 642-643 

15.27.3 641 

17.21.1 316 
Caecilius 377 
Callisthenes 487, 489, 494 
Cassius Dio 7, 260 

Historia Romana 

51.15.7 659-660 
53.12 98 
5322.5 99 
547475 99 
56.32.3 666 
56.32.33 670 
56.41.8 666 
5643.3 657 
57.17.98 662 
57.18.5a 100 
58.4.5 662 
58.16.2 662 
5 8.22.1 672 
58.25.2-3 671 
59.15.12 662 
60.17.4-8 499 
60.28.1 659 
61.6.2 671 
61.10.3 649 
62.11.2-3 662 
62.17.1 662 
73.16 119 
Cato Major 648, 654 
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[Ps-]Cebes, 17, 22n, 24n 
Tabula 
7-8 921 
8.1 328 
14.3 328 
19.1-5 67, 366 
22.2-23.1 67 
26.23 67 
28.2 366 
Celsus 43, 514 
2.17.1-2 651 
Chariton 
De Chaerea et Callirhoe 
1.12.8 186 
2.3.1 186, 189 
3.8.2-9 186 
5.1.47 188 
Chrysippus 262 
Fragmenta logica et physica 
389 255 
601 266 
Cicero, M. 5-6, 131, 153-155, 
Tullius 282, 285, 357, 
367, 369, 376, 
379; 530 
Ad Atticum 135-140 
3.20 668 
3.20.1 647 
7.2.7 665 
7.3.9 665 
8.9 149 
8.9.1-4 150—151 
8.11 152 
8.11-12 I5I 
8.15 I51 
8.91- 152 
92[3a] 
9.6-7 151 
9.7 151 
9.10.4-10 152 
9.11 151-152 
9.13 151-152 
9.14 143 
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9-15 
10.8-9 
11.16.5 
11.21.1 
11.22.2 
11.23.1, 3 
11.24.2 
11.25.3 
12.5 
14.13 
14.17 
15-16 
15.2.4 
15.3.1 
15.3.2 
15.26.5 
16.5.5 
16.16 

Ad familiares 
1.4.3 
1.9 
1-8 
21-7 
2.4.2 
2.13 
3.1-13 
6 


6.19.1 
8.6.1-5 
9.18.34 
9.20.2 
9-16 
12.25.15 
12.25.6 
13 
13.2.2 
13.4.5 
19.8.10 
13.9.3 
15.21.4 
Ad M. Brutum 
I.1-18 
1.2.1-3 
1.2.1-6 
1.2.2 


1.2.(3)4-6 
1.3.1-3 
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142 
149 
138 
135-136 
136, 145 
146 
145 
145 
136, 146—148 








1.3.4 
1.4.1-3a 
1.4.3b-6 
1.6.4 
1.15.1-13 
1.16 
1.17 
1.18 
2.1—5 

Ad Quintum 

fratrem 
I.I 

1.3 

2.4 

2.5 
3.1.1—25 
35 

37 

De finibus 
2.23 
2.99 
2.99-103 
3.65 
5.38 

De inventione 

De legibus 
1.8.25 
2.9.22 


2.19.48 


De natura deorum 


3-74 

De officis 
1.17.54 
3.36 
3-73-75 

De oratore 
3-19-37A 
3.38.155- 

172 

3.39.158 
52795 

De res publica 
6.14.14 


136, 146-147 
146-147 
146-147 

145 

149 

148 

144, 148 

148 

135 

135-136 


134 
174 
137 
137 
144 
138 
137 
197, 210 


649 
373, 376-377 


239 
641 
641 


265 
655 
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6.16.16 634 

6.18-19 414 
De senectute 

45 650 
Paradoxa Stoicarum 

46 669 
Philippics 

2.7 150 

2.40—42 662 

2.41 668 
In Pisonem 

67 650 


Pro Caelio 533 
Pro Cluentio 


135 664 
Pro Ligario 

3.9 361 
Pro Rege Deiotaro 

2I 651 
Pro Sestio 

110-111 650 


Tusculanae disputationes 


1.16.37 622, 633 


1.17.39 633 

1.21.48 622, 633 

1.31-32 664 

2.9.21 539 

Verrines 

2.1.104-112 645 

2.1.109 669 
Cleanthes 379, 396, 405 
Clitarchus 487 


Corpus Medicorum 649, 651 
Graecorum 


4.175178 66 


10.5 66 
ILLI 66 
Columella 
De re rustica 
I 651 


Cornelius Nepos 
De viris illustribus 


25.16.3 135 


Cornutus, L. Annaeus 
Theologiae 380 
Graecae 
compendium 


Corpus Hermeti- 628 
cum 


1.31 425 
13.7 39 
13.18-19 425 

Crates The- 133 
banus [Ps- 

Crates] 

Epistulae 
3 193 
7 195 
10:3 193 

Ctesias 
Persica 

13 73 
58 73 

Curtius Rufus, Q, 

Historiae 487 
Alexandri 
Magni 
3-1.6 493 
3.10.5 493 
4-4-19, 21 493 
4.6.7 491 
4.7.26 493 
4.11.13715 493 
6.2.1-3 496 
6.2.13 496 
6.3.8-11 496 
744-5 496 
8.5.5-24 — 489 
8.7 489 
8.7.12 496 
8.7.1215 — 494 


8.8.13-15 494 


795 
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9.1.3 490 Ps-Demosthenes 
9.2.10-II 490 Orationes 
9.2.26, 28 490 43 [Macar- 639 
9.3.78 490 tatus] 
9.3.10 496 59-55-57. 654 
9-7-15 497 [Neaer.] 
9.7.1526 4096 
10.1.1719 495 Dio Chrysostom 7, 39n, 260, 263- 
10.3.5 497 264, 268-269, 
10.3.10-13 498 271, 273, 278— 
10.5.33 497 280, 282, 516 
10.8.3-4 493 Orationes 
L7 499 
Damascius 96 2.16, 73 499 
419-23 489 
Damon 395, 401, 406 7 289 
7-105 348 
Ps-Demetrius of 343 12 289 
Phaleron 12.15 313 
Epistolary Types 13 290, 313 
2 334 13.12, 22, 289 
3 329 28 
4 327 16.10 365 
6 328, 331 17 181 
7 327 24.42 266 
20 327 26 289 
De Elecutione 373 30.30 265 
229 132 3I 315 
7778,80 375 31.9597 349 
272—274 375 32 315 
32.2 288 
Democritus 400 32.11-12 289 
frg. 68Ba1 54 32.22 313 
33-15 313 314 
Demosthenes 185, 259, 273, 377 33-44 314 
Orationes 33.61 239-240 
18 [De 281 34.24 313-314 
corona] 35.24 313-314 
28.15 [2 654 35.11-12 313 
Aphob.] 36 380-381 
36.7 [Pro 654 36.34 54 
Phorm.] 37 8, 292 [see Favo- 
41.16 656 rinus] 
[Spud.] 38 312, 314 
41.17-18 654 38.1-3 286, 313 
45 [Stepha- 669 38.4 315 


nus I] 38.6-11 265, 286 


38.22 
38.28 
38.38 
40.35 
40.36-37 
47.1, 8 
49.14 
53-1 

53-6 

64 


77-78.32— 
39 


Diodorus Sicu- 
lus 
4.3.1 
4.66.5 
5-23 
17 
17.1.4 
17.51.1-2 
17-54-475 
17-93-4 
17.100 
17.100-101 
17.113.2 
18.4 
18.4.4 


Diogenes Baby- 
lonius 


Diogenes Laer- 
tius 
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322 

315 

264, 315 

265 

266 

304 

264 

54 

54 

316, 321 [see 
Favorinus] 

322 


15 


80 
119 
633 
487 
493 
493 
493 
494 
485 
496 
492, 494 
495 
496 


395-396, 399-402 


209 


De clarorum philosophorum vitis 


1.114 
3.80 
3.80-81 
443 44 
5.30 
5.69 
5.72 
574 
7.106 
7.119 
8.41 


9.42 
10.35-135 
10.120 


Diogenes of 
Oenoanda 
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Ps-Diogenes [Cynicus] 


Epistulae 
1.25 239 
6.26 239 
7.11 239 
16.25 239 
Dionysius of 20, 117, 126, 288, 
Halicarnassus 483 
Antiquitates IO 
Romanae 
1.60.3 497 
1.89.1-3 484, 486—487 
1.89-90 486 
1.90.2 484 
2.11.34 484 
2.15-17 494 
2.15.4 494 
2.16.3 484, 486 
2.17.1 484, 486 
2.63.3 59 
3.10.4-6 484-486 
3.11.3-4 486 
3.11.7-8 494 
4.2.2 61 
7.7973 486 
7.72.15 119 
11.3 485 
Opuscula 
De Lysia 
21, 25 655 
De Thucide 
37 355» 359 
On Literary Composition | Comp.] 
3 117 
Ps-Ecphantus 
frg. 81 262 
Empedocles 68 
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Epictetus 7, 17, 20, 43, 260, Euripides 
366, 381, 568 Alcestis 
Dissertationes 380, 564, 567 252-253 622, 632 
1.2.29 365 443 622, 632 
1.2.3637 190 900-902 622, 632 
1.3.5 365 Hippolytus 
1.7.31 365 1391 74 
2.14.12 239 Ion 
2.6.16, 21- 364 327 119 
22 401—402 IIO, 119 
3.1 278 Laodameia 
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